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T he round table is a co-operative enter- 
prise conducted by people who dwell in the 
different parts of the British Commonwealth, and 
whose aim is to publish once a quarter a com- 
prehensive review of imperial politics, free from the 
bias of local party issues. To this is added a careful 
and impartial treatment of outstanding international 
problems that affect the nations of the Common- 
wealth. The affairs of The Round Table in each 
portion of the Commonwealth are in the hands of 
local residents, who are responsible for all articles 
on the politics of their own country. It is hoped 
that in this way The Round Table serves to reflect 
the current opinions of all parts about imperial 
problems, and at the same time to present a survey 
of them as a whole, in the light of changing world 
conditions. 
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W HEN Et the Pamphylian, in the Platonic myth, 
came back to life after his soul had sojourned for 
twelve days in the other world, “ in what manner or by what 
means he returned to the body he could not say ; only, in 
the morning, awaking suddenly he found himself lying 
on the pyre Idke Hr, the peoples of Europe and of the 
Commonwealth have been plucked back from the edge of 
calamity, and they too have brought with them the memory 
of a dream in which good and evil, hope and despair are 
mingled. Their first and dominant emotion has been one 
of profound relief at the escape from war. The great war 
is still fresh in the minds of millions, and the campaigns 
in China and in Spain have reinforced the feeling of all 
sensitive humanity that modern weapons, and above all 
the aeroplane, have stripped war of everything but its 
brutality, its suffering and its futility. The sense of relief 
remains, but time and reflection have brought the realisation 
that the world on which we have opened our eyes is 
strangely, and in some respects ominously, different from 
that which we have known for twenty years. For not only 
has Czechoslovakia been reduced to impotence, but Poland 
and Hungary have been drawn into the German orbit, the 
French Alliances in the East have been broken or rendered 
ineffective, the Little Entente is moribund. The Third 
Reich has established itself as incomparably the strongest 
mihtary power on the Continent, and there are none to-day 
who can prevent it from exercising political and economic 
dominion over all Europe from the Rhine to the Russian 
frontier. It is clear that if the Germany of the Hohen- 
zollerns had been given in 1914 the certainty of attaining 
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in central Europe a hegemony far less complete and 
irresistible than that now within the reach of their successors, 
there would have been no war. 

No one need feel surprise that the sober contemplation 
of these changes should have brought to the surface both in 
the British Commonwealth and in France doubts and 
anxieties that had been suppressed during the crisis by most 
of those who felt them. The questions are being asked — 
and that they are being asked widely and insistently is in 
itself in free communities such as ours a reassurance and a 
symptom of health — whether changes so far-reaching were 
inevitable, whether our own part in bringing them about 
was beyond reproach and what obligations devolve upon 
us all as citizens and upon our Government if we are to 
save ourselves from the fate of Czechoslovakia and to hold 
aloft the torch of freedom in the world. It is the purpose 
of this article to suggest an answer to such questions as 
these and so to resume and supplement the other articles 
on the crisis which appear elsewhere in this number. 


I 

I T was a commonplace of Nazi propaganda to speak of 
Czechoslovakia as of some monstrous birth — 

“ A freckled whelp, hag-born — not honoured with 
A human shape 

Yet it may be safely asserted that the errors made at Versailles 
in the fixing of its frontiers were not the most significant of 
the ultimate causes of its dismemberment. The nationalities 
incorporated in the new State had all been fellow-subjects 
of Austria-Hungary ; none of them had ever owed allegiance 
to any German prince but a Hapsburg since the mediaeval 
Empire. No boundary could have been drawn which would 
not have left minorities on one side of the line or the other, 
and no boundary could have been defended if the bastion of 
Bohemia, which throughout historic times hw been the 
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militaty key to the command of the Danubian plain, had 
been transferred to Germany. 

But if the State created at Versailles were to survive in its 
original form, the first condition was that it should succeed 
in converting the atmosphere of open or latent hostility 
in which its mixed populations had for centuries lived side 
by side into one of mutual tolerance and from tolerance into 
harmony. The C2echs gave to their fellow-citizens an 
efficient and progressive administration, wise laws, freedom 
of speech, of the press and of political activity, such as they 
had never known, but they failed in the supreme task of 
welding many nationalities into one nation. Their rdgime, 
as Lord Runciman discovered, could rarely be called 
oppressive and was never terroristic; but it was lacking 
in generosity and in imagination. They had promised to 
build up a second Switzerland, but the measure of their 
failure is that only at the eleventh hour were they willing 
to concede what in Switzerland — or in South Africa — ^would 
be recognisable as equality of language rights. The iron 
of their own subjection had entered their souls. 

To their sins of omission at home were added fatal 
miscalculations abroad. They received with a cold re- 
pugnance every proposal for strengthening their economic 
ties with their neighbours. They prevented the restoration 
of the Hapsburgs when they should have welcomed it as the 
only alternative to the Anschluss. Relying to the end upon 
their alliances with France and Russia to defend them against 
the full force of Nazi aggression, they neglected until too 
late to make any serious attempt to conciliate their minori- 
ties. Yet even before the Anschluss it was notorious that a 
new Tiberius had destroyed the morale and the material 
efficiency of the Russian army. It was notorious too, 
notwithstanding repeated official assurances on the subject, 
that in France the politicians and the man in the street were 
alike openly questioning the feasibility of honouring 
French obligations to Czechoslovakia since the fortification 
of the Rhineland by Germany. In the light of these 
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facts it is not enough to say, as many of her apologists in this 
country have said, that Czechoslovakia was destroyed 
because she trusted her friends. Nations are not preserved 
in the long run unless alliances and friendships are re- 
inforced by wisdom and prudence in the judgments of 
their rulers ; and in a world where a Napoleon or a Hitler 
stalks abroad a miscalculation may spell ruin. The Czechs 
have shown courage and dignity in adversity, but something 
more than courage and dignity was needed to ward it off. 

The future historian of this period will probably decide 
that once the Anschluss had been achieved, the state of 
Europe being what it was, the fate of Czechoslovakia was 
scaled. Herr Hitler held too many cards. Since the whole 
world knew it, he cannot have been unmindful of the 
pernicious anaemia which had assailed the politics and the 
economic life of France. Since the whole world knew it, 
he cannot have remained ignorant of our own halting 
efforts to build up our defences against air attack. He had 
the further unusual and inestimable advantage of being 
able to demand, in the name of self-determination for the 
Sudeten Germans, what he needed to help him establish 
the future invincibility of the Reich. He well knew that 
neither France nor ourselves would lightly enter the lists 
in opposition to a cause that could be represented as 
identical with a principal declared object of the Allied 
Powers in the last war. These advantages were palpable, 
and to exploit them the familiar weapons of National 
Socialist aggression were only waiting to be unsheathed. 
Intimidation in Sudetenland, bad faith on the part of his 
chosen negotiators there, vituperative and lying propaganda 
in the press and on the wireless — nothing was spared. In 
the last analysis, the crisis came and Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed because Herr Hitler had weighed in the balance 
the armed strength of the democracies and their willingness 
to stand punishment against that of Germany, and had 
found the democracies wanting. Whether he was right is 
now irrelevant, for we accepted his valuation. 
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II 

W HAT of our own part in these events ? Everything 
else has been obscured by the intensity of the 
personal effort made by Mr. Chamberlain to preserve 
peace. No serious critic of the Prime Minister — and he 
has many critics in all parties and in all walks of life — ^has 
contested the sincerity of his motives. Believing that 
Europe was rushing headlong into war, he devoted all the 
courage, pertinacity, energy and resource at his command 
to averting what he was convinced would be general 
disaster. In that aim he succeeded and thereby saved 
Czechoslovakia from fire and sword. Yet the Munich 
agreement, the negotiations that preceded it, and above all 
the execution of its provisions, have left a widespread 
sense of discomfort, and the origin of that discomfort is the 
consciousness that neither reason nor moderation nor 
justice has prevailed at any point against a direct and brutal 
threat of force. Though in form a settlement by consent 
between the four signatories, the Munich agreement did 
no more than set the seal of legality to the most extreme 
demands of the German Chancellor. Possession is still 
nine-tenths of the law, and it was implicit in the Munich 
agreement that when once the German army had set foot 
in Czechoslovakia and the danger of Franco-British inter- 
vention had been removed, no commission of ambassadors, 
no corps of observers or any other “ safeguard ” could 
prevent the Reich from fixing its own future frontier with 
Czechoslovakia. It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
ethnical line has been followed only when Germany could 
see no military or economic advantage to herself in de- 
parting from it. To call this “ self-determination ” or 
“ repairing the blunders of Versailles ” seems to the ordin- 
ary man a mockery. 

What, then, were the considerations that led the Prime 
Minister and M. Daladier to accept at Munich the substance 
of what had been rejected at Godesberg ? Condemnation 
of the contents and the spirit of the Godesberg 
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memorandum had been immediate and unqualified not only 
in France and Great Britain, but throughout the world. 
In France, indeed, the pressure of public opinion had 
forced resistance upon a Government which previously 
had seemed resolved on nothing but to be irresolute. 
From this atmosphere of determination at home the two 
Prime Ministers went to Munich to “ try what reason and 
good will and discussion would do ”, and hopeful that 
within a week they might reach agreement. Why within 
twelve hours of their arrival did they accept the unaccept- 
able, without even the formality of consultation with the 
Government in Prague ? In the absence of any but the 
most fragmentary account of the Munich negotiations, 
there can be no certain answer to this question. But is 
any answer intelligible except that the two Governments, 
being already committed to the transfer of the Sudeten- 
land, preferred to acquiesce in terms that they knew to be 
unjust, that they knew must enthrone dictation instead of 
reason as the governing principle of treaty revision, rather 
than to expose their peoples to the risks and perils of a 
German attack from the air ? The decision not to fight 
when doubtful of its ability to fight and win is in itself 
one for which no Government could fairly be criticised; 
and in this instance it is one that all the evidence since 
accumulated, both here and in France, of confusion and 
unpreparedness over the whole field of anti-aircraft defence 
would seem to render not merely intelligible, but im- 
perative. In the Parliamentary debates that followed 
Munich both Governments elected to defend the agree- 
ment on the ground that it was essentially different from the 
Godesberg memorandum and that it embodied substantial 
concessions by Herr Hitler to reason. The ultimate test 
of any agreement is how it has worked out and not what was 
said in its favour; but no one need be unduly critical if 
Ministers either here or in France prefer a reputation for 
naivety in negotiation to that which they have earned by 
administrative incapacity. 
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It is unfottxmate that public attention has been con- 
centrated primarily on the crowded days and nights, on the 
hurrying and scurrying of the brief period between the 
Nuremberg speech and the Munich meeting. Unfortunate, 
because the last scenes must be put in their proper per- 
spective and seen against the background of the earlier acts 
if we are to extract from the drama those lessons for our 
future guidance with which it is richly endowed. The 
first lesson is that, by comparison with the standards of a 
totalitarian Power, we have played at rearmament. It is 
true that over a long period our defences were neglected 
and, if we wish to make a party point, that Labour was in 
power during an important part of that period. It is true 
also that the queer Baldwinian superstition that a democracy 
must be led from the ranks wasted two critical years. But 
what has mattered most is that even since 1935 we have 
failed to employ the immense resources of this country in 
the rehabilitation of out defensive armaments. We have 
not realised that speed was everything ; we have rearmed 
almost reluctantly and as though we were half persuaded 
that in some way or other we should be spared the necessity 
of completing our programme. The delusion of collective 
security has sapped our resolution long after it had been 
discarded by our intellect. It is to the state of our arma- 
ments, and to our failure to give to the world any sign that 
as a nation we recognise the obligation of personal service 
even in defence of our homes, that we owe the progressive 
deterioration of our diplomatic influence in the world and 
the humiliations that have been put upon us. 

The second lesson is that a foreign policy which is 
unstable, the subject of unending controversy at home, and 
therefore a succession of compromises, is the most dangerous 
of all policies. We have broken no engagement to. Czecho- 
slovakia, because we have had none since the Covenant 
was allowed by tacit consent to slip into oblivion. But in 
April, and again as late as September, we declared our 
interest in the problem of Czechoslovakia in terms which 
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were incapable of any rational explanation unless the 
Government had decided that in certain circumstances the 
fate of that country would become a casus belli. It is 
improbable that the British Government looked on that 
declaration as a compromise. Yet it was made as a result 
of pressure from those rival sections of British opinion 
which were clamouring the one for a guarantee, the other 
for disavowal. In the light of what followed, we should 
have better served the interests of Czechoslovakia if we had 
told both Dr. Benes and the French Government frankly 
and privately in April that we were in no position to fight. 

Finally, we are bound to ask ourselves why Mr. Chamber- 
lain was left in the end to make bricks without straw. Can 
there be any other explanation than that neither the French 
Government nor our own apprehended, until it was too 
late, the determination with which Herr Hitler moves to 
attain his purpose or how remote that purpose is from any 
concept of justice or international morality ? 


Ill 

T he British people are to-day facing with mingled 
emotions a future, which they know to be difficult 
and even dangerous. Profoundly thankful for the respite 
that the Prime Minister has won, shocked by the inadequacy 
of our defences, and convinced that new methods and new 
men must be found, longing for appeasement and yet 
sceptical as to the policy, eager to serve but uncertain how 
to do it, the nation is asking for a lead without knowing 
from where a lead is to come. It is dissatisfied with the 
National Government, finding the epithet misleading and 
the personnel as a whole unimpressive. Yet the nation is as 
far removed as ever from a belief in the nostrums of 
Socialism or in the policy with which the Opposition until 
recently has been identified, the policy of pugnacity from 
weakness. Whatever were the result of a general election 
now or in the near future, the one certain pr^nostkation 
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is that the new Parliament would be chosen with no glow 
of conviction on any policy that has yet been disclosed to 
the country. 

An important contributor to this general malaise is the 
fact that for some years past, in defiance of a long and 
invaluable tradition, foreign policy has been almost the 
only subject of political controversy. When a Government 
predominantly conservative nationalises private property 
and embarks upon the reorganisation of industries such as 
minin g and agriculture, when the principle of social 
reform is universally accepted and only the tempo is in 
dispute, men turn to other fields in which they can enter 
the lists for their ideals. In the welter of political and 
economic problems created by the war and the rise of the 
totalitarian States, foreign affairs became perhaps the 
inevitable choice. Yet it would be difficult to conceive 
of a sphere in which devotion to an end without regard to 
the means could be more hazardous or one in which the 
influence of a house divided against itself would count for 
less. Even to-day, after a crisis which has ruthlessly 
exposed the folly of disunity and the complete dependence of 
foreign policy on the means available at any moment to 
support it, every party in the state and every gathering of 
citizens is thrown into controversy at the mention of 
foreign affairs, by what the disputants believe to be a 
conflict of ideals. 

Yet by a shifting of emphasis it is possible to imagine 
a policy behind which the whole nation could unite with no 
sense of being frustrated in its idealistic fervour. The 
task of statesmanship to-day must surely be not to “ save 
Spain ” or to destroy Fascism, or even primarily to seek 
peace, but to place beyond fear of attack, to strengthen, to 
renew and to revivify the achievement of the British people 
in the world. By service and suffering, by energy and 
enterprise our ancestors established freedom, justice and 
the rule of law not only in these islands, but over a large 
part of the globe. In powerful communities to-day 
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freedom is derided, justice neglected and the rule of law 
interpreted as the rule of force. In those communities we 
see again what Maitland described as the characteristic of 
political development in the earlier middle ages — “it is 
unanimity that is wanted ; it is unanimity that is chronicled; 
it is unanimity that is after a sort obtained. A shout is the 
test.” There is only one effective answer to these revivals 
of a primitive political philosophy, and that is to place 
beyond question the virility and the perennial power of those 
principles in the faith of which we have been reared. 

It is easy to write these words, but let no one imagine 
that to give them reality is a trivial or painless process. 
Material rearmament calls for the urgent application of new 
methods, for the refusal to tolerate departmental obstruction, 
for the transfer of responsibility for what are problems of 
engineering production from soldiers and civil servants to 
those who understand them. It means an end of excuses 
for inaction such as the fear of losing our export trade — 
as though exports were something that we could drag 
unscathed from the wreck even of our national existence. 
Moral rearmament demands a clear lead on the obligation 
of all citizens to personal service in some capacity and an 
organisation capable of creating confidence that such service 
will be promptly and wisely used. Above all, if the financial 
burdens inseparable from the effective defence of our ideals 
arc to be met, it can only be through the infusion of new life 
and vigour into the trade and industry of this country and of 
its colonial empire. New life does not mean new subsidies, 
but the regeneration of industry from within, with the co- 
operation of capital and labour and such indirect encourage- 
ment as Governments can give. Organisation such as that 
existing in Germany and described elsewhere in this issue * is 
beyond our capacity and repugnant to our instincts, but we 
have in the relationship between employers and employed 
now freely established and maintained by consent over a 
wide field of industry an unrivalled foundation on which 
to build. 

♦ See below, p. 84 tt seq. ^ 
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Such a policy is not an alternative to a policy of appease- 
ment, whatever meaning we may give to that term. It is 
indispensable to the survival of the nation in health and 
vigour. Without it we cannot hope to pursue appeasement 
or any other active foreign policy except with the certainty 
of humiliation. We are a peace-loving people, we like to 
settle our differences by reason and compromise, and we 
find it easy to forget that strength, moral and material, is a 
condition of all successful negotiation. We are conscious 
of no bitterness against the people of Germany, but of many 
affinities with them. We recognise freely that there was 
much in the Treaty of Versailles and in its application for 
which we must bear a part, if not the chief part, of the 
responsibility, that was neither wise nor just to Germany, 
and we suspect that this sense of injustice was a sentiment 
to which the National Socialist movement found it easy 
to appeal with effect. When, therefore, we see that 
Mr. Chamberlain by his visits to Germany was able to 
break down, if only temporarily, the barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice erected round its citizens by a paternal 
Government, when we learn that he obtained the signature 
of Herr Hitler to a joint declaration of a peaceful character, 
above all when we read the letters which all of us who have 
friendships in Germany receive, the old dreams are revived 
of a world in which the Anglo-Saxon and the German 
peoples confront the great tasks of civilisation together. 
It is an alluring prospect for which many Englishmen 
to-day are prepared to run great risks. 

The Round Table is convinced, not indeed that the 
prospect is a mirage, but that our hopes will betray us if we 
pursue it before we have convinced, not only the German 
people, but their rulers, of our will and our ability to defend 
the Commonwealth and the political ideas by which it 
lives. No liking or friendship for the German people 
ought to blind us to the fact that the Government of 
Germany is a despotism, and a despotism that professes 
and practises an aggressive philosophy poles asunder 
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from our own. In the National Socialist party there are 
many opinions, but throughout its history on every matter 
of importance, whether it is the .treatment of Jews, the 
quarrel with the Churches or the successive challenges to the 
European order created at Versailles, it is the more extreme 
view that has prevailed. In the last six months we have 
seen the absorption of Austria and the attack on Czecho- 
slovakia, each following on public and categorical assurances 
that nothing of the kind was contemplated. This, surely, 
is no moment for negotiating from weakness or for con- 
cessions, under whatever pretence of justice, in the colonial 
or any other sphere, that may comport grave risks to the 
security of the Commonwealth. The only sure road to 
peace is to compel the respect of the rulers of Germany by 
proving that we are a strong, determined and regenerate 
nation. Whether peace will be followed by full friendship 
and unreserved collaboration must depend not on us but on 
the German people. They do not need to learn from 
Socrates the first part of the whole duty of the citizen — “ He 
must do what his city and his country order him ” ; but 
can they fulfil the second — “ or he must change their view 
of what is just ” ? 
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I. The European Chess-Board 

B y re-occupying and re-fortifying the Rhineland, Herr 
Hitler created a strategic barrier between France 
and her central and eastern European allies. The direct 
consequence of that re-occupation and of the breach 
between Italy and the western Powers was the German 
conquest of Austria : and that in its turn reduced Czecho- 
slovakia to a hopeless strategic position. Although the 
Czech defences along and behind their mountainous, 
forest-clad German frontier were very powerful — so 
much so that in all likelihood they could have withstood 
direct German assault for two or three months, if not more 
— the Anschluss converted the whole western half of Czecho- 
slovakia into one large salient. It also exposed to attack 
the region opposite Vienna where the terrain is favourable 
to an invader, being without natural defences and 
unprovided with adequate artificial fortifications. On the 
internal fringe of this terrain is the important industrial town 
of Brno, the main railway junction between eastern and 
western Czechoslovakia.* A double German offensive, 
with Brno as its objective in the south and Olomouc in 
the north, would have threatened to cut Czechoslovakia 
in half by a huge pincer-movement and to have isolated 
Bohemia and Moravia. After the Anschluss Czecho- 
slovakia could hardly have withstood a German assault for 
more than two or three weeks. To be effective, therefore, 
intervention by the western Powers would have to be very 
rapid. But the growing strength of Germany’s western 
defences was diminishing the possibility of swift inter- 
vention. It thus became more and more doubtful whether 

* See maps below, pp. 224-225. 
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the Czechoslovak forces could be saved from destruction, 
although it was conceivable that Czechoslovakia might be 
restored — as Serbia was in the great war — ^to her old 
frontiers, and even more, after the defeat of Germany. 

The fusion between the German and Austrian armies 
and the changes in Germany’s strategic frontier resulting 
from the Anschluss led to a regrouping of German army 
corps. Movements of German troops near the Czecho- 
slovak border went on in April and May. Germany had 
long been preparing fortifications of a formidable offensive 
character along her ^tt-Anschluss frontier with Czecho- 
slovakia. After the Anschluss these fortifications were ex- 
tended as far as the Hungarian frontier. That Germany 
was, if not actually planning a campaign, at least putting 
herself in a position to invade Czechoslovakia, was evident 
even in the autumn of 1937, though it was clear that the 
Anschluss would have to come first ; for the Anschluss was 
both an end in itself and a means to further expansion 
in central Europe and the Danubian area. 

On March 24 the British Prime Minister in Parliament 
reviewed “ the new situation ”. While refusing to give 
any prior guarantees, he uttered the warning, that if a 
German-Czech war broke out, “ it would be quite impossi- 
ble to say where it would end and what Governments 
might be in/olved ”. What did the British declaration 
mean to Germany ? It meant that she could not, in the 
event of a war with France, resulting from a war with 
Czechoslovakia, count on British neutrality. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s words, for all their studied moderation, revealed the 
reality of the gathering European crisis. 

In May the movements of troops and the menacing 
attitude of the German press and wireless seemed to show 
that the German-Czech crisis might be taking a warlike 
turn. The Czechs found it necessary to mobilise and the 
British Government, well aware that war between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia might mean war between Germany 
and France, and that a Franco-German war coi^ not leave 
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Great Britain indiiferent, made certain representations in 
Berlin during the famous week-end of May 21. The 
British Government never asserted (as some newspapers 
did) that Germany had mobilised or that she was about to 
attack Czechoslovakia. Indeed, it is fairly certain that she 
did not mean to attack during that period. But when 
the crisis seemed to abate soon after the British move, 
there was a widespread belief that Herr Hitler, having been 
“ warned ”, had “ climbed down The Czechs demobi- 
lised and it seemed that war had been averted. 

The truth was that, instead of climbing down, Herr 
Hitler intensified his military preparations — especially in 
the Rhineland — precisely because he had been made aware 
that he might have to reckon with Great Britain as well as 
with France. Despite the emphatic warnings received 
from that realistic observer, M. Frangois-Poncet, the French 
Ambassador in Berlin, a limited optimism began to prevail 
in London and Paris. In Prague there was a tendency to 
believe that the German attack would not come before the 
spring of 1939 : that it would come eventually was taken 
for granted. This view was, on the whole, shared in 
Warsaw, where central and eastern European affairs are 
always studied with great precision and insight, and some- 
times with exceptional foreknowledge. The Poles — or 
at least the Polish Foreign Office — had long lost all belief 
in the survival of Czechoslovakia as an independent state. 

Poland was, perhaps, the only Power who from the 
beginning faced the consequences of the re-occupation of 
the Rhineland. She was then prepared to invade Germany 
if France did so as well ; but since France did not march, 
she drew the conclusion that the French system of alliances 
would break down and that the eastern European Powers 
would have to look after themselves. Consequently 
Poland endeavoured to promote the best possible relations 
between herself and Germany. It was Poland, too, who 
correctly gauged the strength of the Soviet Union. Al- 
though her eastern frontier is a long one and poor in natural 
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defences, she is not afraid, in a military sense, of the Union, 
despite its immensely superior resources in men and material. 
The Poles have all along held that lack of communications, 
deficiency in rolling-stock, and general mismanagement 
would make it impossible for the Soviet Union to intervene 
decisively in a general European war. Even before the 
German-Czcch crisis came to a head, the Poles prepared 
for a reorganisation of the eastern European order by 
promoting a close Polish-Uungarian rapprochement with a 
view to establishing a common Polish-Hungarian frontier 
after the collapse of Czechoslovakia. 

To the Czechs, on the other hand, the situation appeared 
to be full of hope. Jn June and July the great Sokol 
Festival was held in Prague. The Sokols are athletic 
associations which, under the Ilabsburgs, were the chief 
carriers of Czech nationalism. They arc affiliated to kindred 
organisations in other Slav countries and embody a certain 
pan-Slav tendency. Czech, Slovak, Yugoslav, and Rumanian 
Sokols greeted one another amid scenes of wild enthusiasm 
in the great stadium near Prague. It seemed that the 
Little Entente was more solid than had been supposed. 
Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in May, the 
repeated assurances given by France, the efficiency with 
which the Czechoslovak mobilisation had been carried out, 
the excellence of Czech war material, and the demonstration 
of apparent solidarity among the Powers of the Little 
Entente strengthened the spirit of national resistance in 
Czechoslovakia. The Czechs were ready and they would 
not (so they believed) fight alone — this was the general 
sentiment and it was constantly emphasised by that great 
optimist Dr. Bencs. 

In August the tension between Berlin and Prague 
rapidly increased. The German press and wireless 
worked up a violent anti-Czech agitation, alleging, in 
particular, that the Sudeten Germans were being brutally 
oppressed and victimised. The Sudeten German party, 
led by Herr Henlein and clandestinely affiliated with the 
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German National Socialist party, gathered strength. It 
used various forms of pressure, such as economic boycott 
and dismissals from employment, in order to eliminate 
dissidents — especially the Sudeten German Social Demo- 
crats led by Herr Jaksch — and to lead all Sudeten Germans 
into one centralised organisation, which was really directed 
from Berlin. 

The question whether the Sudeten Germans were badly 
treated by the Czechs is a contentious one. They were 
certainly not “ oppressed ” in the sense that the Ukrainians 
in Poland or the Jews in Germany arc oppressed. Lord 
Runciman, in his letter to Mr. Chamberlain on September 
21, wrote that “ Czechoslovak rule in the Sudeten areas 
for the last twenty years, though not actively oppressive 
and certainly not ‘ terroristic ’, has been marked by tact- 
lessness, lack of understanding, petty intolerance and dis- 
crimination, to a point where the resentment of the German 
population was inevitably moving in the direction of 
revolt ”. It must, however, be added in fairness to the 
Czechs that central and eastern European standards in the 
treatment of minorities are not those of western Europe, 
and that by the former standards, Czechoslovakia was a 
land of liberty and toleration. 

The chief grievance of the Sudeten Germans was certainly 
a just one — namely, that they were not allowed their due 
share of official positions, so that the policeman, the post- 
master, the magistrate, and so on, in purely German- 
speaking areas was often a Czech with inadequate knowledge 
of German and little understanding of the German mind 
and character. As for the prospect of a “ revolt ” in the 
Sudetenland, Czechs and Sudeten Germans had lived to- 
gether in reasonable harmony for centuries. There was 
no question of revolt when the disabilities under which the 
Sudeten Germans lived were most severe, that is to say, 
in the years immediately following the great war, or 
indeed at any time until the rise of the Sudeten German 
party and the intervention of the Third Reich. There 
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can be no doubt at all that the grievances of the Sudeten 
Germans were enormously exaggerated, above all by Herr 
Hitler himself, so as to encourage revolt and to make 
what was not originally “inevitable” appear — or even 
become — ^inevitable. Arms and agents were dispatched 
from the Reich into the Sudctenland so as to make revolt 
not only sure but successful. The general mass of adult 
Sudeten Germans never thought in terms of revolt; 
industrial labour was definitely against it and was, to a very 
large extent, more sympathetic to the Czechoslovak 
Republic than to the Third Reich. 

II. The Mind of the German People 

I T has been said repeatedly that the German people “ do 
not want war”. There is some truth in this statement, 
but it requires qualification. The dangers of the European 
crisis were not realised by the British public as a whole 
until towards the end of August, or even later. When were 
they realised by the German public ? 

The German political system is in itself warlike and there 
is — and has been all along — a widespread though not a 
general conviction in Germany that the system is one that 
makes war inevitable. There has been greater appre- 
hension at the prospect of war in Germany than in any 
other country ; for even among the Czechs the advent of 
war was, perhaps, taken too much for granted to be 
regarded apprehensively. There has also been in Germany 
a widespread and ardent hope that war would come. This 
hope has had a twofold origin. A great many young 
people, especially members of the S.A. and of the Hitler 
Youth, have lived — and still live — in hopes of a war that 
would avenge the defeat of 1918 and re-establish German 
supremacy in the world. It is not Versailles but defeat 
that is the essential German grievance against the western 
Powers. This hope has to some extent been nourished by 
Herr Hitler’s book Mein Kampf^ where war is glorified, for 
example, in the vivid words describing his ovqj;whelming 
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joy at the outbreak of war in 1914.* Militancy is strong 
in the Third Reich and is combined with fanatical devotion 
to Herr Hitler. To many Germans a war, no matter what 
its origin or its aims, would be a holy war. 

Large numbers of Germans, especially of the urban 
working class, have hoped for war from an entirely 
different motive ever since the National Socialist dictator- 
ship was established. Indeed, to many Germans, war has 
been the only hope of deliverance from that dictatorship, 
seeing that rebellion at home is impossible in peace time, 
while the defeat of the Third Reich by the western Powers 
would weaken, if not destroy, the regime, and so make 
possible the restoration of German liberties. The internal 
opposition to the dictatorship is certainly weak. The small, 
resolute remnant of the German Communist party has been 
decimated by confinement in prisons and concentration 
camps and by violent death. Many German Communists 
have also been arrested and imprisoned in Russia, while 
some have been deported to Germany. 

Various groups of Social Democrats have maintained 
skeleton organisations in Germany, but neither they, nor 
the Communists, nor the so-called “ Black Front ”, which 
is led by the inn^e and former National Socialist, Herr 
Strasser, constitute an effective opposition. For all practical 
purposes, there is no political opposition in the Third 
Reich. Generally speaking, the German industrial work- 
man sees and knows nothing of any underground organisa- 
tion, nor has he any contact with active revolutionaries, 
nor does he receive “ illegal ” pamphlets or attend any 
secret meetings. 

A good deal has been written about the opposition of 
the military commanders. But in fact it does not and never 
did exist. Individual officers of high rank have had their 
misgivings about Herr Hitler’s foreign policy and the 
High Command has not always shared his views, but it was 
always with him when the hour of decision arrived, and the 
* Sec Mtin Kmpf (1955 edition), pp. 176-7. 
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German officer corps as a whole is devoted to him. True, 
there is a considerable body of conservative opinion that 
disapproves of Herr Hitler’s policy and, even more, of his 
methods : the close resemblance between National Socialism 
and Bolshevism has not escaped the observation of many 
German conservatives. But there is no such thing as a 
“ conservative opposition ” in Germany. 

Discontent, however, is widespread. Herr Hitler’s 
Austrian triumph did not alleviate it. Enthusiasm soon 
died down after the event — the German masses are, very 
largely, bored with the succession of triumphs. There is 
a good deal of dissatisfaction among the peasantry, but they 
no more think of rebellion against the rigid control of 
agriculture and dairy-farming exercised by the dictatorship 
than against bad weather sent by heaven. The two extremes 
of German opinion remain — on the one side, intense 
enthusiasm for the ever-increasing greatness of Germany, 
combined with profound personal devotion to Herr Hitler, 
and on the other, a muffled rebelliousness that feeds on hope 
of the revolt and retribution that will only be possible 
after defeat at the hands of a foreign foe. Between these 
extremes there is the broad mass — without any doubt, the 
majority of the German people — who may be discontented, 
but who accept the regime and all it does. 

The feelingo of maturcr industrial workmen are reflected 
in a letter received by the present writer from Westphalia 
at the time when war seemed very near : 

There is no enthusiasm now, as there was in 1914. We all 
feel as tliough we were watching a funeral procession go by. . . . 
Let us hope that good old Chamberlain’s efforts will succeed and 
may heaven save him from a great disappointment later on. 
Let us hope the removal of one dark cloud will not simply 
reveal even greater perils ahead. ... As for ourselves, may a 
propitious destiny save us from the masters of the Third Reich. 

A letter from a school teacher in Wurttemberg expresses 
the conviction that Herr Hitler is bluffing and the hope that 
the bluff’ will be called. A letter from an officer’s wife, 
on the other hand, shows a sense of outr^e at the 
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maltreatment of the Sudeten Germans by the Czechs and a 
deep faith in Herr Hitler's goodness and in his determination 
and ability to establish the peace of Europe on a permanent 
basis. 

In the Rhineland and on the Czechoslovak border, 
where warlike preparations could be observed by all, the 
dread of war was intense, though it does not seem to have 
led to any open discontent. In a few Rhenish factories 
there were executions of workmen, but it is not clear 
whether the German authorities merely anticipated open 
discontent or whether open discontent had actually broken 
out. Among the business community in the Rhineland 
there was a widespread feeling that Herr Hitler must be 
removed if he really threatened to plunge the country into 
war. In Berlin, the seriousness of the international 
situation was realised much less clearly than in the frontier 
regions. 

In England and France there was a widespread belief 
that the German people would refuse to fight, that the 
German workmen would not march, and that French and 
British air raids on German cities would be the signal for 
popular revolt against the National Socialist regime. This 
belief would seem to be entirely erroneous. German 
workmen — including those who ardently desire the col- 
lapse of the regime — ^would certainly march in defence of 
their country, and as for air raids, they would create a deeper 
sense of national danger. The point of view of all thought- 
ful Germans must inevitably be that, if their country had 
been defeated, the end would have been not a second 
Versailles but a second Carthage. Moreover, in any war, 
all who might not want to march would be quickly terror- 
ised into submission or exterminated. 

Was Herr Hitler bluffing? The question will always 
remain controversial. The writer holds that he was not 
bluffing, that he meant what he said when he told Mr. 
Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden that he would invade the 
Sudetenland, eve n at the risk of precip itating a European 
THE RAMAKRISHN A MISSION 2,1 
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war. In any case, as a matter of practical politics, the 
western Powers had to reckon with at least the possibility 
that Herr Hitler was not blufiing. 

When the crisis was over, the relief that war had been 
averted was felt about as deeply in Germany as in France 
and England. The following passage in a letter from a 
German industrial workman is typical : 

Friday’s jubilation reverberates even to-day, Saturday. This 
jubilation was and remains genuine. It rises from hearts that 
are too full, hearts that were beating in fear and in distress during 
the last few days. . . . The Sudetenland? Yes, of course, 
that was the strip of territory on the frontier about which there 
was to have been a war, the strip that is now going to be ours. . . . 
Questions are asked : did this strip ever belong to Germany ? 
Was it taken from us by the Peace Treaty ? Why have the Czechs 
suddenly started persecuting the Germans ? Why are our troops 
suddenly walking in, seeing that the Czechs arc ready to give us 
everything without fighting ? . . . How will Czechoslovakia 
fare now ? And Poland and Hungary ? Will there be a 
conflict over colonies also ? What will happen in Spain ? , , , 
There is one group who have followed events with sorrow — 
those who hoped that war would deliver them from the Nazi 
yoke. 

In another letter there are expressions of regret that the 
German working class were unable to do their share in 
saving the peace of Europe, but they could not speak — 

a careless word or gesture would have delivered them to the 
cruel executioners of the Third Reich, men who in their ruthless- 
ness do not know mercy. . . . Tell the English people and the 
world, that there arc millions of men in Germany who are in 
spiritual and personal bondage and long for the day of deliver- 
ance, the day when they will be able to co-operate with others 
in achieving the exalted ideal of brotherhood among the nations. 

Those Germans who want a war in the belief that it will 
advance the glory and greatness of their country arc more 
hopeful now than they were before, in so far as they see 
Germany in a much stronger position, and therefore 
better able to strike in the hour of her own choosing and 
with a greater prospect of success. But those who want war 
because they want the overthrow of the regime are less 
hopeful than they were, for they see the war postponed, 
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even if it be inevitable, and see the chances of a German 
defeat steadily diminishing. On the whole, Herr Hitler’s 
triumph at Munich has made him very much stronger at 
home, no less than abroad. It has certainly strengthened 
the resolve to achieve further triumphs. 

I TT . From Home Rule to Partition 

T he crisis showed Herr Hitler to be incomparably the 
ablest political strategist in Europe. He always man- 
oeuvred so that his opponent was in the clear daylight 
while he himself remained in shadow or darkness until he 
was about to strike. The Czechoslovak Government had 
long been troubled by tlie threat of the Sudeten German 
party to stir up disorders that would lead to armed inter- 
vention by the Reich. But the party never said what it 
really wanted except in vague terms. Even the “ eight 
points ” of Herr Henlcin’s Carlsbad speech and the so- 
called “ Kundt memorandum ”, submitted to the Czecho- 
slovak Government in June, consisted of generalities that 
suggested home rule without defining its precise nature 
or its limits. The precision of detail in the Kundt memor- 
andum is apparent rather than real.* 

The Czechoslovak Government was compelled, under 
pressure from London and Paris, and through the mediation 
of Lord Runciman, to make proposals that were always 
specific. Herr Hitler’s response to every proposal wjs 
rejection, or acceptance so qualified that it was equivalent 
to rejection, accompanied by military measures, press and 
wireless invective, and “ incidents ” staged in the Sudeten- 
land, so that a new situation was created every time. Each 
situation was invariably denounced as “ intolerable ” in 
Berlin and therefore demanding a more drastic solution — a 
solution, that is to say, requiring new proposals more favour- 
able to the Sudeten Germans than the old. But always 
there was the threat of a general war in case new proposals 
were not forthcoming. The Czechoslovak Government, 
* See Documents Nos. i and 4, pp. 197, 199 below. 
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always giving way to pressure from London and to the 
threat of war from Berlin, offered the Sudeten Germans 
as large a measure of home rule as was compatible with the 
territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia. 

On September 12 Herr Hitler addressed the Nuremberg 
Congress and declared that “ oppression must cease and 
self-determination must come This was the first hint 
that home rule might not be enough. On the 15 th he 
received Mr. Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden and, for the 
first time, demanded that the regions where the Sudeten 
Germans form the majority of the population must be 
united with the Reich. He was supported by Lord 
Runciman, who, in his letter addressed to Mr. Chamberlain 
on September 21, declared his belief in the necessity of 
“ self-determination at once ” and of “ some cession of 
territory Lord Runciman’s letter did not hint at the 
truth — ^which was but dimly apprehended at the time — 
that “ self-determination ” and “ some cession ” meant 
the end of Czechoslovakia as an independent Power. 

Theoretically it would have been an ideal solution for 
Czechoslovakia to cede the regions with a German-speaking 
population. But those regions not only had economic 
ties with the rest of the country, tics that could not be 
severed without disastrous results, but they were also 
inside the main Czechoslovak defences. These defences 
were of great natural strength and could not be replaced 
by any others, both because there was no region of mountain 
and forest further back in the interior of the country, and 
because the German frontier — and therefore the German 
defences — ^would be brought within easy striking distance 
of Prague, Pilsen, Brno and other industrial centres, railway 
junctions and strategic points. As we have seen, the 
Anschluss reduced Czechoslovakia’s power of self-defence 
by putting Germany in a position to turn the Czech 
“ Maginot line ”. The Czechs might, in time, have 
given artificial strength to the region opposite Vienna in 
See Document No. 12, p. 203 below. ^ 
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the south, as they had to the so-called “ Moravian gap ” 
in the north. But with their Maginot line in German 
hands, they would, in the words used by the Manchester 
Guardian at the time, be “ like a hermit crab without its 
shell 

Nevertheless, the Czechs were urged by the western 
Powers to accept this solution ; and in fear that they would 
be left to face a German invasion unaided, despite their 
alliances with France and Russia, they submitted. 

But Herr Hitler, in accordance with the strategy he had 
employed throughout, increased his demands. Mr. Cham- 
berlain went to see him again — this time at Godesberg on 
September 22. In Mr. Chamberlain’s own words, broad- 
cast on the 27th, he then demanded that the Sudetenland 
“ should be handed over to him immediately, and immedi- 
ately occupied by German troops without previous arrange- 
ments for safeguarding the people in the territory who were 
not German ”. Mr. Chamberlain added that he thought 
“ this attitude unreasonable These demands, usually 
referred to as the “ Godesberg ultimatum ”, were accom- 
panied by a map which disclosed their precise nature, f 
Indeed, for the first time it was made clear what Herr 
Hitler really wanted. The frontier claimed by him reached 
far beyond the borders of those districts where there was a 
Sudeten German majority and included so many points 
of industrial and strategic importance, many of them 
inhabited almost entirely by Czechs, that the intention, not 
only to unite the Sudeten Germans with the Germans of 
the Reich, but to secure complete domination, political, 
economic and strategic, over Czechoslovakia was plainly 
revealed. 

The rest of the story is well known and need not be 
recalled in detail. The Godesberg ultimatum was rejected 
by the French and British Governments and a European 
war seemed inevitable. Herr Hitler then appeared to 

* See Document No. 21, p. 218 below, 
f See Map No. II, p. 225 below. 
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weaken a little, in so far as he offered to postpone the 
German final mobilisation ; and conversations were there- 
fore resumed. On September 29 the Munich Agreement 
was signed.* Its terms seemed more favourable to Czecho- 
slovakia than those of the Godesberg ultimatum, and it is 
possible that Mr. Chamberlain believed that he had really 
secured an improvement. But, in their practical execution, 
they amounted to very much the same thing — the more 
detailed execution was left to the so-called International 
Commission, composed of the representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Czechoslovakia, which sat in Berlin. 
The Commission merely took cognisance (with occasional 
objections) of the German .demands, which were then 
carried out. 

Czechoslovakia has now lost a large part of her territory, 
her population, her wealth and her industrial resources. 
She is completely defenceless, and will have to reorganise her 
whole political and economic system on a very humble — 
and chiefly agricultural — basis. She is being forced into 
close association with Germany, an association little 
different from vassalage. 

The frontier between Czechoslovakia and Flungary was 
fixed by German-Jtalian arbitration on November 2, with 
Herr von Ribbentrop and Count Ciano presiding over the 
Arbitration Committee. Hungary received a population 
of nearly 900,000, of whom 100,000 ate Slovaks and 90,000 
Ruthenes. Carpathian Ruthenia loses her only two im- 
portant towns — her capital, Uzhorod, and Munkacevo — 
her road and railway communications from east to west, 
and most of her mineral and agricultural resources. She 
has been reduced to an attenuated strip of largely barren 
territory that must be quite incapable of independent 
existence. 

Poland has tried to realise her old aspiration of a 
common frontier with Hungary. Between them still lies 
the remnant of Carpathian Ruthenia. The Poles do not 
♦ See Document No. 23, p. 221 below. 
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want this remnant for themselves, because their own 
national minorities, cspeciall7 the Ukrainians of eastern 
Galicia, who are akin to the Ruthenes of Carpathian 
Ruthenia, are so intractable that an increase in their number 
would intensify the danger of internal disruption in Poland. 
The Poles therefore wish the Hungarian frontier to be 
extended to their own, and not their own to the Hungarian. 
They would also like Slovakia to be an autonomous 
province within the frontiers of a “ greater Hungary 
For the time being, Slovakia and the remnant of Carpathian 
Ruthenia are provinces with an autonomy that loosens, 
without actually dissolving, their ties with the rest of 
Czechoslovakia. In Carpathian Ruthenia the executive is 
still mainly in Czech hands. It is likely that Slovakia (with 
the important town of Bratislava) will retain her present 
status. It now seems very doubtful whether Polish wishes 
with regard to the remnant of Carpathian. Ruthenia whY 
be satisfied. 

One thing is certain — Germany is master of Czecho- 
slovakia, and she has an rmchallengeable preponderance in 
central Europe. The future status of all coveted or dis- 
puted regions will ultimately be determined by her. 
Hungary has acquired extensive and valuable territories, 
but her own independence is becoming problematic. Nor 
is it at all certain that Poland, Rumania, and even Yugo- 
slavia can themselves avoid becoming vassals of Germany 
sooner or later. 





OVERSEAS REACTIONS TO THE 
CRISIS 


1. The United States of America 

T he effects of the post-Munich situation, which loom 
as significantly over the United States as they do else- 
where, are discussed at length in the American article in this 
issue of The Round Table. The American reaction to 
the Munich settlement, like that in many other parts of the 
world, was one of deep immediate gratitude and relief which 
turned into bitter disillusionment. 

The writer was lucky enough to be travelling in the mid- 
west during the entire crisis, making a survey of opinions 
and trends. During the whole summer, of course, 
Americans had been intently watching the gathering storm 
over Czechoslovakia. Newspapers had been full of the 
crisis ; the radio hummed with news and views from the 
European capitals. Then, suddenly, came the British 
Prime Minister’s flight to Berchtesgaden, and he carried 
with him the warm hopes for success of most Americans. 
Americans were excited and aroused by the bold step : 
they were prepared to recognise once more the extempore 
genius of British diplomacy. 

Came the first d&oucment — the Anglo-French plan 
for cession of parts of Czechoslovakia to Germany. Im- 
mediately an immense preponderance of American opinion 
roared disapproval : recognising, perhaps, that this 
American advice-giving role was an irresponsible and 
CRi^egious one. Then came the interval before Godesberg 
— a period in which opinion in France and Britain, as in 
America, indicated that it would support (for what it 
was worth) a stronger line against Herr Hitler? Then 
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Godesbetg itself, and the news that Mr. Chamberlain had 
been horrified at the enlarged German demands. With his 
emotion, American opinion agreed emphatically. After 
Godesberg, and before Munich, Mr. Chamberlain was 
a hero in the United States. His little speech to the British 
nations — carried on almost every radio station in the United 
States — and his address to the House of Commons were 
fervently applauded here. Not since 1918 had British 
statesmanship stood so high in American opinion. 

Next came Munich, with American opinion watching 
with high hopes. Came President Roosevelt’s interven- 
tions, which were made with overwhelming support here. 
At this juncture, the United States would have accepted 
even stronger governmental action, and perhaps threats 
looking in the “ quarantine ” direction. And the announce- 
ment of “ peace ” evoked, in a degree, the relief and the 
letdown which meant so much more to the European 
peoples. 

But when it appeared that at Munich Herr Hitler had 
really achieved the substance and perhaps more of the 
Godesberg demands, and that Czechoslovakia was being 
summarily dismembered without a reassuring European 
settlement in compensation, and that the power and might 
of Nazi Germany were now towering over Europe and even 
the world, then sharpest reaction set in. 

One week after the Munich settlement, it would have 
been difficult to find representative newspaper support in 
the United States for the bargain that had been made. 
There was a good deal of sympathy with the plight in which 
Great Britain and France were landed. As to the in- 
evitability of the plight, opinion was sharply divided. 
Some felt that at no time was adequate firmness shown to 
Hitler ; others accepted the explanation that the military 
situation was hopeless for the democracies. The statement 
attributed to Colonel Lindbergh of the weakness of the 
Russian and strength of the German air forces did not greatly 
impress American opinion, 
c 
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Special writers in the American papers, like Mr. Walter 
Lippmann and Miss Dorothy Thompson, were almost 
without exception violently critical of the Munich settle- 
ment and the Chamberlain position. Day after day, they 
and the editorial writers and the American correspondents 
in Europe played up the brutal proceedings of the Sudeten 
Committee in Berlin and their application on the soil of 
Czechoslovakia. Daily, too, the newspapers and the radio 
stressed the loss of moral authority and prestige which 
Great Britain was declared to have suffered. And Ameri- 
can opinion, having a steady diet of this sort of thing, 
spurred by its own natural sympathy with the little nations, 
felt an isolationist revulsion that has not been matched 
since 1920. Still to this day people are inconsistently 
grateful that war was averted, even though they complain 
bitterly at the price. 536 

Meantime, the effects of Munich in this hemisphere are 
being worked out by the American Government. Actual 
relations between the Government and Downing Street 
have not been impaired by the sentiments of public opinion, 
exacerbated as they are by reaction and passion. There 
exists in the State Department, as well as in certain distinctly 
limited quarters of informed opinion, a genuine sympathy 
with the appeasement policy and a real comprehension 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s difficulties. As time goes on, it 
may well be that this understanding will replace the im- 
mediate disillusionment and that, on balance, the American 
people will find a place somewhere half-way between the 
positions of Mr. Winston Churchill and of the Prime 
Minister. A plea for such understanding was recently 
made in a leading article in The Christian Science Monitor, 
no doubt a step or two ahead of public opinion, in these 
hopeful and wise words : 

It should be plain that bitter criticism of Britain’s course will 
not now serve the common interest. Surely it is unjust for 
those who have been imwilling to risk even a small measure of 
co-operation in defense of democracy to indulge in thoughtless 
remarks about those who have stood in the front lin#8. And 
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it is unwise when the need fot co-operation is increasing. If 
there is need for understanding and appeasement as between the 
dictators, clearly there is need as between the two greatest 
democracies. We believe the American people arc mating an 
effort for such imderstanding and that as they come into closer 
touch with the situation in Europe, events will carry them — 
within certain limits — to a more active co-operation with Britain. 

Soon after these words appeared reassurances were 
published that the Anglo-American trade agreement 
was surviving last-minute threats and was practically 
ready for signature. On a basis of this agreement, em- 
bracing a bigger trading area than has been tied into the 
American market in Secretary Hull’s seventeen previous 
agreements, American public opinion may well find its 
way to a new understanding of British policy. And the 
democracies may have taken the first step toward the re- 
demption of the post-Munich world. 

United States of America, 

October 1938. 


11. India 

I N February last the Indian National Congress passed a 
resolution at Haripura deploring the tendencies of British 
foreign policy, which were declared to be encouraging 
Fascist aggression in Europe and the Far East and lea^ng 
to war. The resolution proceeded : 

India can be no party to such an imperialistic war, and will not 
permit her man-power and resources to be exploited in the 
interests of British Imperialism. Nor can India join any war 
without the express consent of her people. 

This staternent was more academic than practical, since 
at the time there was no immediate threat of war. As the 
European situation deteriorated through August and 
September, political leaders began to consider the position 
of India more seriously. During debates on army recruit- 
ment and defence in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
the Congress party leader, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, stated 
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categorically that it would be impossible for India to be 
party to any war in which Britain might be involved, because 
to support Britain would be to support the Power which 
kept India in subjection. Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League 
group was more cautious, but rigorously objected to India 
being involved in any war, or to Indian troops leaving 
home shores, without the country’s consent. 

While matters in Europe went rapidly from bad to worse, 
the Working Committee and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee together with the Premiers of Congress-governed 
Provinces met in Delhi. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru from 
London devoted himself to telling India of Czechoslovakia’s 
courageous resistance as a democratic country to the dictates 
of force, and from the Haripura resolution it followed that 
Congress sentiment would favour such resistance. Mr. 
Gandhi, however, further confused the issue by his in- 
creasing and strongly expressed devotion to non-violence in 
word and deed. Finally, the Working Committee decided 
to remain in session pending developments, and procured 
authority from the All-India Congress Committee to deal 
with any situation. It passed a resolution expressing 
sympathy with the Czechs, although it is by no means certain 
that the Congress would have translated this sympathy into 
action in the event of war. One is entitled to conclude that 
the matter was deliberately left vague so as to allow freedom 
of action to suit the exigencies of changing circumstances. 

Several Congress leaders were undoubtedly loath to let 
slip the opportunity to drive a constitutional bargain with 
Britain in the event of war, and although Mr. Gandhi 
denied the intention, his own ideas of non-violent support 
to the Czechs were rather above the heads qf many of his 
more practical colleagues. The imminence of war naturally 
required precautionary measures. Even before the public 
realised how serious a turn international affairs had taken, 
the Defence Department of the Government of India had 
been examining the emergency organisation. Special 
steps were taken to provide liaison with other Departments 
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of Government, and programmes of procedure to meet any 
constitutional contingency were drawn up. More was 
done, it is claimed, in six weeks to rehabilitate the machinery 
of security than had been done in the past twenty years. 
From that point of view the experience gained was regarded 
as a blessing in disguise. 

Nor were Provincial Governments indifferent. What- 
ever views or decisions might be adopted by the All- 
India parties, the autonomous Cabinets, particularly of 
those Provinces with vulnerable seaboards and ports, 
did not neglect their responsibilities. Anxious enquiries 
were made of the Home and Defence Departments of 
the Central Government as to what local administrations 
were expected to do and when they should do it. Even 
in Congress circles Ministers at least did not seem to 
anticipate any abrupt departure from office or opposition 
and obstruction in respect of emergency measures. 
Any question of bargaining about federation or about 
the control of defence was left strictly to the discretion 
of the Congress “High Command”. The Muslim 
League officially took no line on the issue until afterwards, 
when practically the only reference was a somewhat 
crude warning uttered at Karachi about the possibility 
of India’s Muslims being forced to imitate the Sudeten 
Germans in turning to outside aid for the protection 
and assertion of their rights. 

Meanwhile the traditionally loyal and martial elements 
had rallied unhesitatingly at the first hint of danger. Led 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, some seventy 
of the Princes early informed the Viceroy that the forces 
and resources of their States were at the disposal of the 
King-Emperor. The Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, made a similar declaration on behalf of the 
Province from which comes the greatest proportion of the 
Indian army. It is probably true also that war was not 
an unattractive proposition to many agricultural districts, 
hopeful of the economic effects. 
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In genetal, the interest taken in the course of events was 
widespread, but objective. There was little or no thought 
of the position of India should hostilities break out : a 
sense of detachment and remoteness persists. Yet there 
was ample discussion of the rights and wrongs. At first 
the journeyings of Mr. Chamberlain evoked reserved appro- 
bation; but not so the final settlement at Munich. The 
Indian-owned press unanimously condemned “ a peace at 
the cost of justice ” and the “ betrayal of a democracy into 
the arms of Fascism ”. 

India, 

October 1938. 


III. Ireland 

S PEAKING in Geneva as President of the League of 
Nations Assembly on September 30, the day after the 
Munich Agreement, Mr. De Valera declared that the 
nations had been brought to the edge of a precipice and 
had shrunk back, appalled by the ghastly aspect of what 
they saw in the abyss. As a matter of fact, no country 
had more to fear from that vision than his own, for none 
of those likely to be involved was less prepared. One 
has only to look at the map to realise that Ireland could 
not remain neutral in a major war in which Great Britain 
was engaged. Even if an Irish Government declared its 
neutrality and this status was recognised by the belligerents 
— a large supposition in itself — the pressure of events would 
quickly drive Ireland into the vortex. Inevitably and at 
once Great Britain’s purchases of food supplies from 
Ireland would increase because of the enormous advantage 
to be derived from proximity. Our great natural harbours 
would also very soon become essential bases for the British 
fleet and air force engaged in protecting the western 
approaches to Great Britain against combined submarine 
and air attack. Such an attack, it cannot be doubted, 
would be fiercely made even in the early stages o^ a war. 
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Moreover, the great progress of aviation since the last 
war has made Ireland easily accessible to the aircraft of 
any hostile continental Power, and though this island might 
not at first be worth their attention, it would inevitably 
become so as the struggle developed. Dublin — ^which is 
the bottle-neck through which Irish food supplies would 
pass to Great Britain and the chief distributing centre in 
the country — ^would then become an obvious target. The 
Shannon electric power-house at Ardnacrusha would be 
another tempting objective. 

Unfortunately the Irish public has not been prepared for 
these possibilities, although the danger of a European 
war has been obvious to informed opinion for some time. 
The Irish Government itself, although it should have been 
fully alive to the situation, had apparently formulated no 
definite policy for adoption in the event of war. Speaking 
in the Dail on July 13 during a debate on external affairs, 
Mr. De Valera admitted that the Government had no con- 
sidered policy on defence save that it had no commitments 
and would keep out of war if it could, but he agreed that 
owing to the withdrawal of the British garrisons from our 
harbours we were now in a position to approach the whole 
question from a new angle. In fact, when the international 
crisis came to a head in the middle of September, the 
fortifications at Berehaven and Lough Swilly had not yet 
been evacuated and the process had to be completed in 
haste, thus placing an additional strain on our small military 
establishment. At the same time the sum of £10,000,000, 
which the Irish Government under the London Agreement 
undertook to pay before November 30, was paid over to 
the British Government. 

Our regular army, which is insufficiently equipped but 
efficient, has an establishment strength of approximately 
600 officers and 6,000 men ; but this is supported by a non- 
permanent volunteer force of doubtful military value, at 
present numbering on paper about 1 6,000 men. The air 
force consists of only two squadrons. These forces would 
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obviously be inadequate to deal with any serious attack 
from the sea or air, and could only hope to operate success- 
fully in combination with the British navy and air force. 
By themselves they could not for long prevent a major 
Power from using Ireland as a base for attacking the 
western communications of Great Britain. 

Those in authority here apparently believed that in the 
event of war it would be possible to make a bargain with 
Great Britain by which the residual powers now exercised 
by Great Britain over Northern Ireland would be handed 
over to the Irish Government in exchange for its active 
support.* Such a belief would not long have survived an 
attempt to put it to the test. Its inevitable failure would 
not only have embittered relations between the two 
countries, but would have presented the extreme elements 
both here and in Northern Ireland with a splendid excuse 
for making trouble. 

As soon as the crisis arose. Miss Mary MaeSwiney, one 
of our most consistent Republicans, was not slow to point 
out in letters to the press that Mr. De Valera was wasting 
time and money wining and dining at Geneva, instead of 
leading the small nations in a crusade against the imperialist 
designs of England, which sought to maintain the partition 
of another country and to help Russia in spreading Com- 
munism. She demanded that we should remain truly 
neutral and help neither England nor her enemies. If, she 
said, Mr. De Valera thought he could make Ireland safe 
for England, he would have a rude awakening. 

It was not only in the military and political fields that 
we were totally unprepared. No attempt had been made 
to provide an A.R.P. organisation, and no provision had 
been made for reserves of food or petrol. It was only at 
the eleventh hour that schemes were improvised to deal 
with these essential matters. 

On the other hand there was every indication that the 
Irish Government was in close consultation and complete 
* For further reference to this proposal see p. 1 13 befiw. 
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accord with the British Government during the entire 
crisis. This was clear from Mr. De Valera’s meeting with 
Sir Thomas Inskip, the British Minister for the Coordina- 
tion of Defence, on September 8 in London when on his 
way to Geneva, from the constant visits of Mr. Dulanty, 
the Irish High Commissioner, to Downing Street through- 
out the crisis, from Mr. De Valera’s messages to Mr. 
Chamberlain approving of his efforts for peace, and from 
the fact that he called on Mr. Chamberlain when returning 
to Ireland on October 5. In an interview with Reuter on 
September 16 he warmly commended Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit to Herr Hitler and said that, whilst no one who knew 
the situation could deny that a just solution was difficult to 
find, good will on both sides would recognise this and, 
realising what another world war would mean, would tty 
to find the best solution possible in the circumstances. 
Finally on September 27, when war seemed inevitable, he 
wired to Mr. Chamberlain the following message of en- 
couragement, 

Let nothing daunt you or defeat you in your effort to secure 
peace. The tens of millions of innocent people on both sides 
who have no cause against each other, but who are in danger of 
being hurled against each other, with no alternative to mutual 
slaughter are praying that your efforts may find a way of saving 
them from this terrible doom. 

Public opinion in Ireland almost unanimously approved 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s attempts to secure peace and hailed 
his success with relief and gratitude. Many people were 
inclined to criticise Mr. De Valera for being absent from 
Dublin at such a critical time, but, having been elected 
President of the League Assembly on September 12, it is 
difficult to see how he could have returned to Ireland until 
its deliberations were concluded. At the opening meeting 
of the Assembly Mr. De Valera dwelt upon the agony of 
war and the almost invariably unjust character of war 
settlements. He urged them to lend their moral support 
to all those who strove to find a just and peaceful solution 
for the immediate international difficulties. In conclusion 
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he expressed what proved to be a prophetic hope, that 
when the Assembly closed, the immediate dangers would 
have passed and a beginning been made for the eventual 
calling of a peace conference upon the basis of justice 
which the peoples of the world wanted, and which was 
possible before a war, but scarcely ever possible after one. 

During the debate on sanctions, Mr. Hearne, on behalf 
of the Irish delegation, made it clear that, until a satisfactory 
system of collective security was established, the Irish 
Government reserved to itself the right to determine who 
was an aggressor, and would not involve itself in any 
obligation to take action on the basis of the League’s 
decision alone. 

Unfortunately Ireland cannot remain a disinterested and 
aloof spectator of the European drama. Our position, 
our history, and our ideals all forbid such a solution. 
Nevertheless, as Dr. I'. F. O’Higgins, T.D., the brother of 
our great statesman Kevin O’Higgins, has recently pointed 
out in a powerful letter to the press on October 8, our 
Government, almost alone in Europe, was totally unpre- 
pared to meet the crisis. It had no policy, no plan, no 
suitable defence equipment, and no gas masks. Just on 
the eve of the possible outbreak of war officers and civil 
servants were sent in a panic to London to purchase 
aeroplanes, anti-aircraft guns, and gas masks, which were, 
of course, almost impossible to obtain. Our only sure 
shield against attack was, in fact, the British navy and air 
force. It is to be hoped that we shall not be left in this 
fool s paradise, for it may well be that the evil day has only 
been postponed. 

Ireland, 

October 1958. 

IV. Canada 

T he events of September in Europe were so startling 
and unprecedented, and the various crises succeeded 
each other with such bewildering rapidity that thS task of 
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analysing the movement of opinion in a North American 
community three thousand miles away from the seat of the 
trouble is not an easy one. 

As regards the background of these events, Canadians 
generally speaking were very ill-informed on the Sudeten 
German minority question, and though the “ near-crisis ” 
of May 21 following so closely on the annexation of Austria, 
gave a clear warning of what was to be expected, the 
country was undoubtedly bewildered by the turn which 
events so suddenly took in early September. It was 
quickly realised that the chief issue was not the question 
of justice for the Sudeten Germans, but the infinitely more 
serious one of whether that problem was to be settled by 
force or the threat of force. Of such a solution there 
was the same universal detestation here as in England. As 
in England, too, there was inexpressible horror at the 
thought of war and corresponding relief when peace was 
assured. As regards the course taken by the British 
Government, there was, with negligible exceptions, a 
universal belief that it was to be explained in terms of a 
disinterested love of peace and a determination that recourse 
to war to settle a question which had already been settled 
in principle should be avoided at all costs. In other words, 
there was little disposition, as in certain quarters in England, 
to suspect Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues of undue 
friendliness to dictators or undue belief in the desirability 
of maintaining dictatorships in Europe as a bulwark 
against Bolshevism. The chief criticism, from “ die- 
hard ” League of Nations adherents like the Winnipeg Free 
Press, and from the Left generally, was that this crisis was 
the logical and inevitable result of the failure to live up to 
League principles in dealing with the Manchurian, 
Abyssinian and Spanish crises, and that those principles 
had been betrayed once more in that a flagrant aggressor 
had been permitted to triumph. 

But of course the interesting question is not how Canada 
felt, but what she was prepared to do. It will be recalled 
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that, so far as the Government was concerned, it remained 
silent until Mr. Chamberlain made his broadcast statement 
on September 27, and then announced its complete agree- 
ment with his statement that war over the question of the 
procedure to be followed in working out a settlement 
which had been agreed upon would be grotesque, but that 
an attempt to dominate by force or the threat of force 
should be resisted. This presumably meant that if war 
had come in spite of the British, French and Czechoslovakian 
agreement to the application of the principle of self- 
determination and Britain had been drawn in, the Govern- 
ment would have recommended to Parliament that Canada 
should support her. 

In these circumstances two questions arise — first, why 
did the Government remain silent so long as it did ? and 
second, when it spoke, did it speak the mind of the Canadian 
people ? 

As regards the first question, it must be recognised that 
the question of participation by the side of Britain in a 
European war is a highly controversial one in Canada. 
It is not merely that the percentage of British in the 
population has sunk to 50, and that the 50 per cent. non- 
British (33^ per cent, being French and the remainder 
European, American, Jewish and Oriental) have no racial 
or sentimental tie with Britain. Moreover, even among 
the British half of the population there is less and less trace 
of the old “ colonial ” attitude that Canada’s duty was to 
fight for Britain. The country will fight, just as will any 
other country, only when it feels its vital interests are at 
stake, and it will be because it feels that Britain is fighting 
for a cause in which Canada believes. Canadian attitudes 
should be analysed from this point of view. Several 
groups holding variations of it may be distinguished : 

I. Vociferous imperialists — ^their number is decreasing — 
who believe every British cause is automatically a Canadian 
one and that Canadian interests will be defended by un- 
questioningly accepting British policy wherever itihay lead. 
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2. The great mass of English-speaking Canadians, who 
believe that British influence has stood on the whole for 
law, order, and decency in the world, and that despite 
any criticisms which may be levelled at British imperialism, 
the maintenance of British power and prestige are matters 
of essential importance to Canada, They appreciate 
the extreme difficulties confronting British statesmen, but 
they are puzzled by the apparent vacillation of British 
policy. They are willing to accept the fact that the British 
Government would not until the last moment commit 
itself to fight for Czechoslovakia, but they do not see why 
Canadians — or Americans for that matter — should be 
criticised for similarly refusing to commit themselves to 
fight automatically in a European quarrel. 

3. A scattering of English-speaking isolationists, who 
believe that Canadian interests can never be served by 
supporting English policy in Europe. Their number has 
been decreased if anything by the crisis. 

4. The French-Canadians who approach the question of 
Canada’s participation in a war in which Britain has become 
involved from an entirely different angle. In addition 
to dominating Quebec, they are numerous and influential 
in New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and even 
Alberta. Their starting point is that the sole duty of the 
citizen is to Canada, and that military action by Canadians 
should be limited to the defence of their own country. 
Thus, the support of Quebec for last year’s very moderate 
increase of expenditure on the country’s equipment for war 
was only secured by representing it as intended strictly for 
defence purposes. 

As regards the remaining 16 or 17 per cent, of the 
population, there is no particular link with the Mother 
Country, and the tendency is for a North American, 
isolationist attitude to be adopted. 

In these circumstances, it is not difficult to understand 
the hesitation of the Government to make any clear-cut 
declaration of policy prior to September 28. Its problem 
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was clearly very different from that of the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand, with their homogeneous 
British populations. To many Canadians both of the Right 
and of the Left it seemed highly regrettable that at a time 
when it appeared that Canadian support might have been 
helpful, Canada’s voice was not heard. Could not the 
Government, without breaking its pledge to consult 
Parliament before taking the country into war, announce 
its intention of recommending to Parliament that Canada 
should stand beside Britain if Herr Hitler turned his back 
on reason and chose the course of violence ? The 
Government presumably felt that, however helpful might 
be the support of a united Canada, a disunited Canada 
would be of no assistance to Mr. Chamberlain in preventing 
war, and of diminished value to the Empire in waging war 
if war should come. It will be admitted that the first 
duty of a government which is faced with the possibility 
of war is to take its people into the war as united as possible, 
and in the present case there was sound reason for believing 
that for the Canadian Government to have announced a 
policy of giving Mr. Chamberlain a blank cheque would 
have been to precipitate violent dissension within Canada. 
On the other hand, it was no doubt in the mind of the 
Government that an actual state of war would at once 
vastly strengthen the attitude of those already favouring 
participation and tend to silence the dissenters. It was 
presumably for reasons such as these that the Canadian 
Government kept silent, and it would be difficult to say 
that its decision was unsound. 

The second question then arises : when it spoke did it 
speak the mind of Canada ? From what has been said it 
follows that, so far as the imperialists of the Right and the 
trades unionists, collectivists, socialists, and comm u nists 
of the Left are concerned, there was complete agreement 
with the Government’s course. At that stage, and 
especially after Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast, there was 
widespread, though withal sad and sober, willingness to 
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follow Bdtain if war came. Thus the Toronto Star^ which 
is by way of speaking from the Left, had “ no doubt what- 
ever that Canada, as a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, would join with the Mother Country 
in prosecuting such a war to a successful conclusion ” ; and 
the same view was taken, almost without exception, by the 
English-speaking press throughout the country. As for 
French Canada, it is impossible to be dogmatic. While 
there was little or no demur to the Government’s declara- 
tion of complete agreement with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement of policy, it is impossible to know what the 
French-Canadians regarded as the implications of the 
declaration. Certainly it would be rash to assume that 
French-Canadian silence signified approval of a Canadian 
policy of active participation in the war that might have 
come. And at least one influential French-Canadian 
journal has been saying since Munich that the British 
Empire has obviously fallen from its high estate and that 
the logical course for Canada is to draw away from a 
political organisation which has had its day. On the other 
hand, at a recent meeting of a Catholic Youth organisation 
in Quebec, there was all but carried a resolution condemning 
aggressors in the strongest terms and advocating collective 
action to put them down. Then, too, there is the fact 
that the French-Canadian leaders in federal politics were 
parties to the Government’s declaration, which presumably 
means that they felt confident of being able to carry their 
people with them if war came. Finally there may be 
some significance in the fact that the French-Canadians 
made no move to suggest following the American precedent 
of passing neutrality legislation. 

As regards the remaining i6 or 17 per cent, of the popu- 
lation — ^that is northern, southern and eastern Europeans, 
Americans, Jews, and Orientals — a fair percentage of them 
have become assimilated and would go with the majority, 
and in any case they do not constitute a compact, homo- 
geneous, and vocal group as do the French-Canadians. 
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Enough has perhaps been said to show how difficult it 
is to know what “ the mind of Canada ” was, and is, on 
the question of participation in a war of the kind which 
has just been avoided. While there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Parliament would have approved the recom- 
mendation of active participation which the Government 
presumably would have made if Britain had been drawn 
into such a war, it does not follow that the whole-hearted 
support of the French-Canadian third of the population 
could have been counted on, particularly if the Canadian con- 
tribution took the form of sending troops to fight overseas.* 
Canada, 

October 1938. 

V. Australia 

I T would be misleading to speak of “ Australian public 
opinion” on the Czechoslovak problem during the period 
of the negotiations, for there was no united, unambiguous 
national attitude to the crisis, although its phases were 
followed in an agony of suspense. Some of the organs of 
public opinion adopted a definite line throughout, but 
newspaper and other comment mostly reflected the appre- 
hension and indecision of the ordinary citizen, who felt 
that events were moving in a direction that he dreaded, 
under the impulse of forces of which he had no control and 
little understanding. The basis of this confusion was to be 
found partly in a limited knowledge of the problems of 
central Europe, and the absence of statements by Australian 
politicians which might have given a definite lead to public 
feeling, or indicated the proper role of Australia in the 
crisis. Even in retrospect, the solution of the crisis appears 
to some as the answer to prayer, and to others as a work of 
the devil. The most positive effect of the whole episode on 
public opinion is the marked renewal of attention to two 
problems— namely, national defence, and the role of 
Australia in British foreign policy. 

* For an examination of the probable effects of the crisis upon 
Canada s foreign policy in the future, see below p. 149 (Tseq. 
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Although the general level of education in Australia on 
international affairs has been steadily rising in recent years, 
the problems of Czechoslovakia remained a closed book to 
most Australians. Vagueness as to the boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia, and how the name should be pronounced, 
were coupled with complete ignorance of the centuries- 
old conflict between Slav and German in Bohemia. On the 
other hand, the probable expansion of Germany \mder 
Herr Hitler’s leadership had been a matter for frequent 
comment and discussion. 

In view of the general expectation that the Nazi Rally 
at Nuremberg on September 5 would be the occasion for a 
critical decision by Herr Hitler, the Commonwealth 
Government, on September 2, cabled to the Government 
of the United Kingdom, stating that it “ strongly supported 
the policy set out ” in the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir John Simon, on March 24 and August 27 respectively. 

The United Kingdom Government was also informed (Mr. 
Lyons later told Parliament) that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment urged that the Government of Czechoslovakia should not 
delay in making a public announcement of the most liberal con- 
cessions which it could offer, and that representations should be 
made to the Czechoslovak Government with a view to securing 
an immediate public statement of such concession. 

As the situation deteriorated, the general tenor of press 
comment was that the decision as to whether Europe should 
be plunged into war lay with Herr Hitler. It was with 
astonishment that Australians learned of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dramatic flight to interview the German Fuhrer at Berchtes- 
gaden on September 1 5 , and the press united to praise this 
“ courageous and inspired act of statesmanship ”. The 
Sydney Morning Herald, which, in the curious company of 
the extremely radical hahour Daily, has been advocating a 
firm line in dealing with dictators, was at pains to argue that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s step did not betoken any weakness in 
Britain’s attitude ; indeed, that it provided the opportunity 
to make it clear to Herr Hitler that Britain would not stand 
aside if France were involved in war, despite Herr von 
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Ribbentfop’s scepticism on this point. The test of the 
press, however, did not go so deeply into that issue. 

The publication of the Anglo-French proposals, in- 
volving the cession of large areas of Czechoslovakia, came 
as a painful shock to most Australians; Lord Runciman’s 
letter of September 21 was not made public in Australia 
until September 28, and even then received little attention. 
The Sydney Morning Herald was frankly hostile to the 
proposals and regarded them as a blow to British honour 
and prestige. The labour Daily quoted them as proof of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s love of Fascism. But the remainder of 
the Australian press repudiated the criticism of the British 
Prime Minister which their cables recorded. “ It is to be 
noted ”, wrote the Brisbane Courier-Mail, “ that the most 
bitter criticism outside Czechoslovakia is offered by those 
whose words are weighted with least responsibility.” 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which editorial 
comment reflects or, on the other hand, influences public 
opinion. Nevertheless, it seems certain that there were 
substantial groups in the community whose views were 
represented by these newspaper opinions. But in addition 
there was a large group which felt doubtful as to what its 
attitude should be, and was certain only of one thing — 
namely, that the Czechs would not accept such drastic pro- 
posals. When they did accept, their action was applauded 
by all sections of the community for its nobility, although 
the probability that it was a concession to British and 
French pressure tempered enthusiasm. Then, as Godesberg 
followed Bcrchtcsgaden, and hopes for a peaceful settle- 
ment faded, the pros and cons of the Anglo-French pro- 
posals became less important than the question of Aus- 
tralia’s role in the likely event of war. Most of the press 
proclaimed that the nation would stand solidly behind 
Britain, but a discordant note came from some important 
Labour circles. Mr. Lang had already declared the attitude 
of his section of the Labour party in New South Wales, on 
September 16. “ Our people ”, he said, “ are^lfletermined 
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that Australia must be kept out of European wars at all costs. 
The Labour party must prepare itself to organise the Aus- 
tralian people against participation in a European war.” 
Mr. Forgan Smith, the Queensland Labour Premier, said 
he was opposed to all dictatorships, but would not support 
a war outside Australia. On September 27, the Federal 
Labour leader, Mr. Curtin, declared in Parliament that the 
Labour movement would oppose any move to send an 
Australian force overseas. The industrial wing of the 
movement, however, both in Sydney and in Adelaide, had 
demanded a declaration by Australia “ of support for Czech 
independence against Fascist aggression and for peace by 
collective security ”, the policy adopted by the Labour Daily. 
This led the Sydney Morning Herald to find gold where it 
had never previously thought of searching. 

The real heart of the Labour movement lies, we may feel, not 
in Mr. Curtin’s vain cry for a stay-at-home policy, but in the 
attitude of the Labour newspaper in Sydney, whose “ reply to 
Fascism’s threat of war is to offer wholehearted support to 
Great Britain in a stand for democracy, liberty and collective 
security 

Herr Hitler’s ultimatum to the Czechs was to expire on 
September z8 at ii p.m. (Sydney time), and Mr. Lyons 
chose this hour for his first Parliamentary statement since 
the crisis entered the acute stage. His review of events, 
which received scant attention in the press, was described by 
Mr. Curtin as “a most extraordinary anti-climax”, pro- 
viding “no additional information”. But the Prime 
Minister did table the text of the documents that the British 
Government had published.* 

The following day brought news of the proposed Four 
Power meeting at Munich, and Mr. Lyons disclosed to 
Parliament that, prior to the aimouncement of the Conference, 
the Commonwealth Government had urged that Signor 
Mussolini be asked to make a personal appeal to Herr 
Hitler, and offered the services of the Australian High 

* See Appendix below, p. 205 tt. seq. 
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Commissioner to fly to Rome with a personal message front 
Mr. Chamberlain to Signor Mussolini. Mr. Chamberlain 
had intimated “ that he was at the moment considering 
action of this nature”. Mr. Lyons further assured the 
House that the Commonwealth had been kept fully in- 
formed of Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiations and added, “ We 
have made such suggestions as we believed would be 
helpful, and which we believe have been helpful at various 
stages of the dispute ”. 

Meanwhile, the State Premiers had been hurriedly called 
to Canberra for a Premiers’ Conference, but within a few 
hours of their arrival news came through that the Four 
Power Agreement had been signed. The criticism of the 
settlement came from many angles. Some deplored this 
latest defeat for democracy ; some saw a mere postponement 
of a war less escapable and more horrible because of its 
postponement ; some felt conscious of a betrayal of Britain’s 
honour. 

The centre of interest has now passed to the problems 
that remain. The future of Britain as a world power, 
Australia’s role in British foreign policy, the defence of 
Australia, and her attitude towards refugee immigrants. 

Some reflection of current opinion may be found in the 
debate in the Commonwealth Parliament on October j, 
following the tabling of the text of the Munich Agreement. 
Mr. Curtin again expressed astonishment at the paucity 
of information from the Commonwealth Government re- 
garding its policy during the crisis, and repeated the official 
Labour view that Australians should not be recruited for 
service overseas in time of war. But he drew the moral 
that “ we need to do more in ensuring the impregnability 
of Australia against attack ”, and advocated co-operation 
between all Australian governments “ in respect of the civil 
and industrial side of defence ”. Speakers from both sides 
of the House supported this. Mr. Men2ies, the Attorney- 
General, aroused interest by a speech in which he said that 
Parliament in the past had “ had rather too little discussion 
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of foreign affairs ”, and that while Australia should not set 
up an independent foreign policy of her own, we should 
nevertheless “ have minds sufficiently informed and suffi- 
ciently strong, positive and constructive, to be able to say 
useful things at the right time to the Government of the 
United Kingdom He suggested that there was a trend 
in this direction. Mr. Menzies also stated again the view 
that Australia could not be neutral if Britain went to war, 
but that Australia could nevertheless decide the extent and 
form of her participation in the war. 

Another point was raised on October 6, when the 
Minister for External Affairs was asked in Parliament 
whether Australia had been approached concerning 
guarantees of the new Czechoslovakian frontiers. Mr. 
Hughes replied in the negative and added that the Govern- 
ment did not intend “ to take any part in the matter ”. 
But there is still some uncertainty as to what this would 
imply if Britain had to act to protect Czechoslovakia’s 
frontiers, and the problem of Australia’s role in British 
foreign policy is not yet settled. 


VI. South Africa 

W HAT would be South Africa’s position in the event 
of Great Britain being involved in war ? It might 
have been expected that the local reactions to the recent 
European crisis would have facilitated an answer. In fact, 
the issue is hardly less obscure than before. The contro- 
versy as to whether South Africa as a sovereign independent 
State can or cannot be involved in war, even as a passive 
belligerent, save on the authority of its own Parliament, 
and the complementary question of the degree of South 
Africa’s participation (if any) in a war in which Great 
Britain was engaged, have been debated with growing 
earnestness as the crisis developed. 
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For some time now the main Opposition party, the 
Nationalists, have been pressing for a declaration of South 
Africa’s neutrality in any war that may break out. On the 
other side, the Dominion party, standing as it does for the 
conception of South Africa as an integral indivisible part 
of the British Empire, has declared that South Africa must 
pledge in advance its full active support to Great Britain 
in any war, and to that end must participate in a general 
scheme of imperial defence. 

It was against this background of party strife, and at a 
time of increasing menace in the European outlook, that 
the general election took place in April and May of this 
year. On that occasion and since, the Government has 
had to assure the predominantly Afrikaans-speaking 
countryside that there was no real danger of South Africa 
being drawn into Britain’s wars, while at the same time 
satisfying British sentiment in the towns of its essential 
good-will towards Great Britain. 

On two occasions (the second being on August 25) Dr. 
Malan, the leader of the Nationalist Opposition, challenged 
in Parliament the public declarations of General Smuts that 
South Africa would promptly and of her own volition 
come to the aid of Great Britain in the event of war, and 
in view of the European situation, pressed for a clear 
statement of Government policy. Beyond a guarded 
repetition from General Smuts (given as being merely his 
personal view of what would happen), no such statement 
was forthcoming. 

On the last day of the session, September 24, the 
morning after Godesberg, Dr. Malan returned to the 
charge. The situation was then most menacing; war 
seemed to be merely a matter of days. He insisted that 
Parliament should not rise without a clear statement of the 
Government’s policy in the event of war. This time the 
Prime Minister replied. Again he affirmed his refusal to 
answer a hypothetical question. He still expected that 
there would be no war. After emphasising that the 
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repeated assurances by General Smuts that South Africa 
would stand by Great Britain were specifically intended to 
apply to an aggressive attack on Great Britain herself by 
which she was endangered, he said in reply to an inter- 
jection that he would agree with that, “ if only because 
South Africa was a member of the League of Nations. As 
if our obligations under the I.eague of Nations had ceased 
to exist ! ” 

On this note the Parliamentary session closed, and 
South Africa entered the last week of September, not only 
gravely depressed by the threatening war-clouds, but con- 
siderably bewildered as to what its Government's attitude 
would be if war came. It seemed clear that, despite past 
differences of opinion, the Government would be united 
in the view that South Africa would not automatically be 
at war if Great Britain went to war, that no decision would 
be taken without first summoning Parliament, and that in 
the meantime South Africa would be regarded as neutral. 
This would of course at once have raised all manner of 
difficult questions pending the meeting of Parliament, as, 
for instance, in regard to the internment of “ enemy ” 
subjects, the status of British ships in Union ports, and the 
right of the British fleet to remain at Simonstown. More- 
over it would profoundly have disturbed a large section of 
the linglish-speaking people of South Africa. Some 
members of the Government might well have found their 
position untenable. 

But while that much was clear, it was by no means evident 
what the Government would have advised Parliament to 
do in the event of Great Britain having associated herself 
with France and Russia against Germany in defence of 
Czechoslovakia. The Cabinet met in Pretoria on the 
morning of September 28, the day of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
announcement of the decision to hold the Munich Con- 
ference. It appears to have come to no decision as to its 
attitude, save that Parliament would have to be summoned 
if war broke out. It would seem, then, that one of the 
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incidental effects of the Munich agreement was to save the 
South African Cabinet from the threat of disruption and 
the Union from the development of an exceedingly delicate 
political situation. The opportunity of exploiting that 
situation was being awaited with avidity by the Nationalist 
Opposition. 

South Africa, then, had special reasons for relief and 
satisfaction when it learnt that peace had been saved. As 
the situation developed the desire for the maintenance of 
peace came more and more to be its dominant interest. 
There was a certain amount of feeling for Czechoslovakia 
as a small State threatened by a powerful neighbour, and 
not obtaining the support it had been led to anticipate 
from its allies. There was, on the other hand, a tendency 
for Afrikaans-speaking South Africans who had fought for 
their own language and cultural rights to sympathise with 
the Sudeten Germans. Mr. Neville Chamlierlain’s efforts 
in the cause of peace were naturally followed with sympathy 
and good-will. To-day that is still the majority view, but 
there has come into existence a considerable body of 
criticism and questioning, and there is much uneasiness as 
to the future. There is a deep-rooted feeling that Czecho- 
slovakia was in effect betrayed by those in whom she had 
been led to put her trust; there is a sense of revulsion at 
the thought that the mailed fist of the dictators has again 
prevailed to so large an extent; there is considerable 
scepticism as to the value of Herr Hitler’s assurances and the 
prospects of an enduring peace being indeed secured; there 
is a tendency to emphasise the contradiction between 
Mr. Chamberlain’s acceptance of those assurances and his 
insistence on the necessity of intensifying the policy of 
rearmament. 

But what comes nearest home to South Africa is the 
question of the Colonies. The ground has been prepared 
for Germany to raise the question — it is clear that soon 
she will raise it. The reference in Mr. Chamberlain’s first 
speech in the House of Commons to the matter caused 
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keen apprehension. Many people in South Africa fear 
more than anything else the prospect of Germany — 
especially Nazi Germany — being installed again on their 
borders in South-West Africa. Therein they are actuated 
not merely by considerations of their own security, but 
also by the thought of the possible plight of the men and 
women of South African birth who have gone to the 
mandated territory, and outnumber those of German birth 
by two to one. Moreover South Africa fears hardly less 
a Germany installed within bombing distance in Tangan- 
yika. On several occasions the suggestion has been 
mooted, especially by Mr. Pirow, that Germany’s claims 
might be satisfied somewhere else in Africa. But this of 
course would involve sacrifice by another Power which 
would have its own interests to consider, and Germany in 
its present mood is not likely to be easily bought off. If 
Germany is to press its claim to Tanganyika, will Great 
Britain be disposed to concede it, and what influence could 
the Union exert to prevent it ? If Germany is to demand 
South-West Africa, what support can the Union expect in 
resisting the claim ? These are questions agitating many 
minds in South Africa to-day. 

It is therefore not entirely to be wondered at that people 
in the Union are now beginning to think that the Czecho- 
slovakian issue was not so remote and abstract from the 
South African point of view as until recently they believed 
it to be. 


VII. New Zealand 

T he crisis found New Zealand a few weeks from a 
general election that was being fought with unusual 
keenness, and the campaign went on virtually unaffected 
while the fate of civilisation visibly trembled in the balance. 
The last session of Parliament closed “ in a spirit of good 
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will ”, and the Leader of the Opposition offered his col- 
laboration in the event of war. But as it was the fight 
never slackened. The crisis seemed to affect the campaign 
in one notable direction only : that certain attempts were 
made to capitalise for Nationalist party purposes the 
fear of war and the relief that followed the Munich 
Agreement. 

There was no doubt, however, of the keen interest and 
anxiety with which New Zealanders responded to the crisis. 
As never before, it was possible for them to follow develop- 
ments, for Daventry news-bulletins were recorded and 
re-broadcast over the national network. These broadcasts 
were eagerly awaited, and the significance of each item was 
keenly discussed. Moreover, the Government made the 
interesting move of publishing the correspondence relating 
to the crisis as a government paper simultaneously with its 
publication in London. Geographical isolation freed New 
Zealand from the fear of immediate personal disaster which 
hung over European city-dwellers, but there was no lack 
of appreciation of what war would mean, nor was there 
any question that if Great Britain were to be involved. 
New Zealand would be too. This assumption was the 
background of New Zealand’s thought about the matter, 
and was expressly defined by the Government on behalf 
of the whole country. The Cabinet faced the crisis calmly 
and temperately, and the pronouncements of the Minister 
of Defence, in particular, inspired a great measure of con- 
fidence that much had been done to meet in advance the 
technical problems that would be bound to arise with the 
outbreak of war. 

During the depression our defence organisation was 
whittled away, and little provision was made for expansion 
later on, or for active co-operation with other members of 
the Commonwealth. With the deterioration in world 
affairs since 1935, it was natural that attention should have 
been paid to general problems of strategy and war-time 
economics, as well as to strengthening the three fighting 
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arms.* So far as is known, the crisis did not lead to any 
important changes in policy or in the disposition of armed 
forces, but the Minister and his colleagues made it quite 
clear that the efforts made in recent years to build up 
administrative machinery to deal with a sudden emergency 
had not been made in vain. 

Sea communications are of course of vital importance 
to New Zealand. Consequently the Prime Minister assured 
the public more than once that all plans worked out by the 
Coimcil of Defence had been based on the principle that 
there should be the closest co-operation between the 
Dominion and the United Kingdom, not only in the 
organisation and operations of the armed forces, but also 
in the sphere of war-time economic organisation. 

Public reaction to the crisis was hard to gauge. The 
cable news of course dominated the centre pages of the 
press, though it is curious that what was printed was 
sometimes notably less detailed and complete than the news 
broadcast by Daventry. During the crisis expression of 
opinion was almost entirely lacking. Leader-writers gave 
a small proportion of their space to the Czech situation, but 
they generally treated it in a curiously detached way. They 
did not discuss whether or not the Commonwealth should 
in this instance propose collective action on behalf of the 
Czechs. The New Zealand Government had previously 
(and in the early stages of this crisis) made clear its general 
policy that the Commonwealth should stand for collective 
security,'!' and about the middle of the year there had been 
some signs that New Zealand’s apparent willingness to 
differ from Great Britain on problems of foreign policy 
might be taken up by the National party and made an 
election issue. But this was soon dropped. In the Czech 
crisis there was scarcely a suggestion in the press that New 

* See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, and Contem- 
portay Nen> Zealand (New Zealand Institute of International Affairs 
and Oxford University Press), 1938, Chapter 15. 

f Cf. Coutemporaty New ZealoM, Chapter 12. 
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Zealand might have a poliqr, or that if war came it might 
involve the whole country. Labour and Nationalist alike, 
in a common ruin. After the Munich Agreement, the 
predominant note in the press was relief, but there was a 
certain undercurrent of criticism, based on doubt of the 
justice and expediency of surrender to the threat of force 
in such a case. In the phrase of the CbrisUhurch Press 
on October 7 — 

In Europe to-day truth is being overwhelmed by lies, reason 
by passion, freedom by tyranny and justice by the will of the 
strong. 

But the newspapers have avoided discussion of possible 
means by which this state of things might have been 
prevented in the past or might be altered in the future. 

The press, then, gave no definite reflection of considered 
opinion on the underlying problems, nor (so far as can be 
judged) was there any concensus of opinion about those 
problems among the public. If any New Zealanders 
sympathised fully with Germany’s policy, their voice was 
not heard, but many felt that the Sudeten Germans had 
grievances which should be remedied. Many more asked, 
“ Why should we fight for the Ct(echs ? ” without analysing 
too closely the reasons for their doubt. There was a 
strong body of opinion in favour of collective action 
against aggression, even though it might precipitate war. 
But some, deeply impressed by the horrors of modern 
warfare, argued that a war postponed may be a war averted. 
There was, again, a small section of opinion that would 
have seen a war on the Czech issue simply as a struggle 
between rival imperialisms. But these were private 
debates, and neither the press nor the politicians attempted 
to lead opinion. In a sense, leadership was unnecessary, 
for there was virtual unanimity on the obvious practical 
conclusion : that in war New Zealand would follow 
Britain whatever the immediate occasion of war might be. 
In times of peace. New Zealand has evidently claimed 
and exercised its right to form and stand up for its own 
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views on foreign affairs. In this time of crisis, however, 
the Dominion made no concerted attempt to form an 
enlightened public opinion on the problems that had 
produced the situation. Events moved so fast and so 
mysteriously as to stun the mind, and to render futile (if 
not to forbid) public discussion of why these things should 
be. 
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I T was while the delegates to the first unofficial conference 
on British Commonwealth Relations, held in Toronto in 
1933, were on their ways homeward that Germany de- 
nounced the Disarmament Conference and resigned from the 
League of Nations. It was while the delegates to a second 
similar conference, held near Sydney in September 193 8, were 
on their ways homeward that there came the moment of 
extreme tension over Czechoslovakia. This combination 
of circumstances, though accidental, was most significant, 
since that phase in world affairs was associated with an 
uneasy, transitional phase in British Commonwealth affairs. 
The Sydney Conference, taking stock of developments in 
Commonwealth relations since its predecessor met, looked 
back on many difficulties and disagreements, arising for 
the most part out of the degeneration of international 
affairs. Most of the members of the Toronto Conference * 
had found in the collective system the main unifying 
element in the foreign policies of the British Common- 
wealth nations; they were prepared to rely on common 
obligations under the League Covenant even to solve the 
awkward problem of Dominion neutrality. Since the 
breakdown of sanctions over Abyssinia these formulae had 
manifestly been broken reeds, and the policies of the 
different nations of the Commonwealth seemed to be in 
danger of drifting apart. The problem of Dominion 
neutrality now appeared all the more urgent in that an 
actual outbreak of war seemed only just round the corner. 

* See British Commotmieallb delations (Proceedings of the Toronto 
Conference). Published by the Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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I. The Agenda 

I T was not, of course, the primary purpose of the Sydney 
Conference* to look back, but forward to the future; 
and although it met at a moment of grave crisis, it did not 
give its time to discussing the specific problem of Czecho- 
slovakia, which it could do nothing to solve. The gravity 
of the crisis nevertheless added to the realism of its debates, 
and undoubtedly affected the current of discussion on some 
im portant issues. The exact dates of the Conference were 
September 3 to 17; that is to say, it fell between Sir John 
Simon’s speech of August 27, giving warning of the likeli- 
hood of Great Britain’s being drawn into any war over 
Czechoslovakia, and the emergence of the Anglo-French 
plan for the separation of the Sudeten German districts. 
It was an interval of growing solidarity among the demo- 
cratic and peace-loving nations, which was later interrupted 
by divisions over the Anglo-French plan, restored by the 
firm resistance to Herr Hitler’s Godesberg proposals, and 
again shaken by the divergent reactions to the Munich 
settlement. It is well to beat these dates in mind in 
reviewing the work of the Sydney Conference.! 

The scheme planned by its organisers for the discussions 
started from a consideration of the various national interests 
of the member nations of the Commonwealth, and of the 
policies arising from them. It was felt that the really 
important problems of British Commonwealth relations, 
especially in foreign policy and defence, had been obscured 
by the habit of thinking of the Dominions in the lump, as 
if their national circumstances were all the same, and as if 
they differed from the United Kingdom only in being 
Dominions, new and smaller partners as distinct from the 
original and largest member of the Commonwealth. This 

* See The Round Table, No. 110, March 1938, p. 272. 
f A report of the proceedings of the Conference under the title 
The British Commonwealth and the Future is to be published shortly by 
the Oxford University Press under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 
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habit encouraged a belief that the solution of such problems 
was to be found in general formulae, rather than in a study 
of practical interests. The particular national interests 
of the several Dominions are plainly not the same; in 
some respects they differ more widely from each other 
than from the United Kingdom. They lie in different 
continents ; some have problems of internal race divisions 
which others are spared ; some are relatively secure, others 
relatively insecure, in a turbulent world. According to 
the agenda of the Sydney Conference, these various national 
interests and objectives were analysed in written preparatory 
papers, and reviewed at the early sessions of the Conference 
itself.* 

The next process in the scheme was to examine how far 
these national interests were common interests, shared 
with other member nations of the Commonwealth; how 
far they were identified with the Commonwealth connection, 
or, on the other hand, ran counter to it. The drafters of 
the agenda felt that if the Commonwealth connection 
implied a sacrifice of national interests that were strongly 
grounded and keenly felt it could not long endure, since 
it would be built upon sand. Then the Conference was 
invited to consider, in the light of this examination, to what 
extent Commonwealth co-operation ought to be based on 
a uniform plan for the whole Commonwealth, to what 
extent it could be based on bilateral or group understand- 
ings, in which not all the member nations would participate. 
The Conference next proceeded to discuss the particular 
content of national and common policies, in foreign affairs 
and defence, in a search for the maximum of co-operation 
possible in the conditions that had been revealed. There 
was a parallel discussion on economic co-operation. 

* A number of the more important preparatory documents have 
been published : — Canada To-day, by F. K. Scott (Oxford University 
Press, Toronto); Auitralia’s National Interests and National Policy, 
by H. L. Harris (Melbourne University Press); and Contemporary 
New Zealand (Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd., and The Oxford University 
Press). 
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Finally, under the heading “ The Future of the Common- 
wealth as a Co-operative Organisation ”, the Conference 
addressed itself to this question — whether there emerged 
from its discussions 

any fresh conception of the Commonwealth arising from a re- 
assessment of the historical and constitutional factors in the light 
of the present interests and national composition of the individual 
countries forming the Commonwealth? 

This question, the key to the C]onfcrence’s whole work, 
might perhaps be expressed in this way : what comes 
after Dominion status, and what progressive development 
can be built upon it, now that full formal equality has been 
achieved ? 


11. National Interests and Differences 

H as full formal equality actually been achieved ? Clearly 
it has still to come for India, nor did the Indian 
delegates to the Sydney Conference fail to remind other 
delegations that their country was not yet fully responsible 
for the conduct of its own affairs, and that its citizens 
were not treated even formally as equals throughout the 
Commonwealth. Newfoundland, “ the Dominion on 
ticket-of-lcavc ”, also had its spokesman to recall that some 
day responsibilities must be restored to the people of that 
country. These special cases apart, however, it became 
clear at the Conference * that the achievement of formal 
equality, if not yet complete, was not obstructed by opinion 
in the United Kingdom, but by obstacles within the 
Dominions themselves. Thus although the British North 
America Act (the constitution of Canada) was reserved 
from the operation of the main clauses of the Statute of 
Westminster, it was reserved at Canada’s request, and no 
amendment to it that was desired by the people of Canada 

* The Conference was precluded by its rules from expressing any 
corporate opinion on any of the matters under discussion. Nothing 
in what follows, therefore, must be taken as conveying the views of 
the Conference or of an ascertained majority of its members. 

E 
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would be opposed by the Imperial Parliament. Similarly, 
if Canada wished to abolish the appeal to the Privy Council 
it is clear that no finger would be lifted in London to pre- 
vent her from doing so. The reasons why such desires 
are not expressed lie in the internal politics of Canada. 

Even with regard to the claim, put forward by some 
Dominions, to a right of neutrality in wars involving 
other members of the Commonwealth, the initiative 
does not lie with the United Kingdom but with the 
Dominions themselves. Tt is for them to secure, if they 
so desire, a re-examination of the constitutional position. 
'I’heir hesitations to act in this way are not due to brow- 
beating by the United Kingdom but again to their own 
political conditions. Certain of them, notably Ireland, 
have indeed declared through their elected leaders that they 
assume a right of neutrality; yet they have not been 
regarded as therefore outside the Commonwealth. If 
further evidence of legal equality of status were needed it 
could be found in the Dominions’ legislation following the 
abdication in December 1936; for it was by their own 
separate parliamentary or executive acts that certain of 
them provided for the new succession, and the dates at 
which King George VI acceded to the throne differed in 
different parts of the Commonwealth.* 

Practical equality is very different, as the Balfour report 
acknowledged in its famous antithesis between status and 
function. Practical equality is indeed inaccessible. 
Nothing save a wholesale redistribution of population can 
alter the fact that the United Kingdom is a great Power, 
a world Power, while all the other member nations of the 
Commonwealth are in size and influence small Powers, 
with their interests strongly focused in limited regions, 
and with their security dependent on the aid of some great 
Power or Powers. Within the foreseeable future of 
national populations, only India has the physical capacity 
to take her place with Great Britain as a second world 
* See The Round Table, No. io6, March 1937, p. 247, 
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Power within the British Commonwealth, and her ability 
to do so depends on political and economic eventualities 
which it would be hard to forecast. 

That contrast between a world Power and small Powers 
was outstanding in the reviews of national interests and 
policies with which the discussions of the Conference were 
launched. It cannot be eliminated by any adjustments of 
status or of machinery for co-operation. It means that 
the primary responsibility in foreign affairs and defence 
has to remain with the United Kingdom, except possibly in 
certain regions where her interests arc secondary or at 
most on a par with the primary interests of some Dominion. 
All plans for co-operation or for closer union have to take 
into account the same contrast, whicli is an enduring 
hindrance to the smooth progress of British Common- 
wealth relations. For, as a delegate at Sydney pointed 
out, top-heavy federations in which one member is much 
larger or more powerful than the others arc under a grave 
handicap, and even voluntary co-operation among un- 
federated states gives rise to irritation when the largest 
partner must as a rule take the initiative. One delegate 
to the Conference expressed this irritation by asking 
whether, when people from the United Kingdom spoke of 
co-operation, they really meant co-operation or merely 
acquiescence. 

The contrast has a special application in the field of 
defence. Because its interests and responsibilities — moral 
and material — arc world-wide, tlie United Kingdom must 
display world-wide strength in order to maintain them. 
The chief instrument through which this has hitherto been 
done is the Royal Navy. The cloak of this world-wide 
power naturally covers the Dominions, which have thus 
been able to concentrate on their local or strictly regional 
defence, without even entering into alliances or defensive 
pacts with their neighbours. According to the resolutions 
of successive Imperial Conferences, each Dominion assumes 
responsibility for its own local defence; but the United 
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Kingdom assumes in addition a much wider responsibility, 
a collective responsibility. I'his is based, indeed, on her 
own national interests, but it is also entirely in accordance 
with the national interests of the Dominions, which are 
thereby relieved of much of the defensive burden that would 
otherwise fall on them as small nations in a predatory world. 
It was pointed out, for instance, at the Sydney Conference 
that whereas three Dominions arc mandatory Powers there 
is no chance of their having to meet a direct challenge from 
Germany, demanding tlic return of her former colonics, 
so long as the United Kingdom still faces Germany in 
I mrope and so long as the power of the British navy remains 
paramount in the oceans in which those Dominions lie. 

But this is not the only important contrast between 
different members of the Commonwealth that was disclosed 
by the preliminary studies of national interests. There is 
a clear contrast between countries divided internally by 
race or language or national origin, like Canada and the 
Union of South Africa, and those with the good fortune 
to have homogeneous populations. Internal divisions of 
that kind have a profound effect on external attitudes. They 
tend to produce a paralysis in foreign policy, since an 
active policy pleasing to one group is commonly assailed 
by the other, and since the maintenance of national unity 
must always be a prime objective. Such divisions, cer- 
tainly, tend to inhibit co-operation with other members of 
the British Commonwealth, even when it can be shown to 
be in the national interest. Other internal cleavages — 
religious, geographical, economic — have important re- 
actions on external policies. The British Commonwealth 
is diverse enough in the particular interests of its member 
nations, even if they are regarded as homogeneous units; 
when the internal divisions of each of them are also re- 
membered, it will be recognised how extremely difficult 
is the problem of finding and upholding a common foreign 
policy to which they will all adhere. 

Still another vital distinction is that between the relatively 
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secure and the relatively insecure countries of the Common- 
wealth. National security must in any case be a matter of 
degree; there is no such thing as absolute security. But 
there is a great gap between, say, Canada, sheltered by two 
great Powers, having only one neighbour with whom she 
is on permanently pacific terms, while being insulated by 
broad oceans from any other foreign country, and, say, 
Ireland, a Luropean country, a natural vantage point cither 
for the defence of Great Britain or for attack upon her, or 
New Zealand, a small State isolated in the Pacific Ocean, 
guarded by sea power to which she can contribute only a 
small fraction. ILc relatively insecure countries of the 
(x)mmonwealth arc anxious to co-operate in foreign policy 
and defence because they recognise their fate to be bound 
up with that of the whole Commonwealth. Nowadays 
they arc not in the least ready to follow wherever the 
United Kingdom may lead, but if they can lead the United 
Kingdom they know they must in the end be led by her. 
The attitude of the relatively secure countries is different. 
I'heir willingness to co-operate is always qualified by their 
fear that co-operation may implicitly commit them and 
therefore involve them in conflicts that do not concern 
their own national interests : at the same time their relative 
safety enables them to indulge in criticism of the earth- 
bound foreign policies which their more vulnerable fellow 
members arc obliged to pursue. These traits were not 
absent from the discussions at Sydney. 

III. Collaboration and Co-ordination 

A lt. this is enough to show that Commonwealth co- 
operation in foreign policy and defence is no easy 
matter to achieve, and that the organisers of the Sydney 
Conference were right in suggesting that uniformity is 
impossible. Co-operation may be of two kinds ; collabora- 
tion and co-ordination. There arc some countries of the 
Commonwealth that do not feel themselves able to go 
beyond co-ordinating their policies with those of their 
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fellow members, especially the United Kingdom; there 
arc others for whom this is not enough, in view of the close 
identity between their national interests and those of their 
fellow members. It is surely unwise to insist that the first 
group should co-operate in the same way as the second, 
since that involves the risk either of a revolt of their public 
opinion at home or else a dangerous disappointment when 
the collaboration is put to the test. It is equally unwise to 
aim no higher than co-ordination of policies for some 
members simply on the ground that certain other members 
are unable to go beyond it. Again, member nations may 
be able to “ collaborate ” in some aspects of public affairs, 
while they can only “ co-ordinate ” in others. The British 
Commonwealth must be protean in its forms of co-operation 
if it is to survive as an association of independent States. 

The Sydney ('onfetence produced some important dis- 
cussions on co-operation in defence, in which these ideas 
took concrete shape. A service expert put forward a plan 
for decentralised co-operation, based on the concept that 
no country can be expected to contribute to a common 
defensive cause save as a by-product of its own national 
security. ‘ The same is true, of course, of other branches of 
co-operation ; no country can be expected to subscribe to a 
common foreign policy save as a by-product of its own 
external interests. When the perils and horrors of modern 
war are concerned, idealism is not enough, and patriotism 
is not enough. The defence expert’s proposal was that 
each member country of the Commonwealth should work 
outwards from its own national defence problem, making 
a whole region the subject of its defensive studies. It 
was not suggested that any Dominion was capable of assum- 
ing the whole responsibility for the defence of any region, 
or that it should extend its efforts and its liabilities further 
than it believed to be necessary for its national safety. But 
instead of taking for granted that its regional defence was 
amply provided for, through the all-pervading power of 
the United Kingdom, it should seek to ascertain where and 
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how its available resources for defence could be most 
fruitfully applied, and how it could best co-operate with 
friendly foreign neighbours — Canada with the United 
States, Australia with the Netherlands Last Indies, South 
Afri ca with the Portuguese as well as the British colonies. 
The project must be considered in the light of three new 
factors in British Commonwealth defence : the rapid 
mobility and concentrated striking power of air forces, the 
great importance of industrial capacity and other economic 
elements in defence, and the fact that the assembly, transport 
and deployment of a large mass army is almost certain to 
prove impossible for the countries of the Commonwealth, 
at least at the outset of any future world war. If the 
project were adopted, said its author at Sydney, each 
Dominion would become more fully responsible for its own 
defence, and thus we should have a real Commonwealth. 

Responsibility is the inwardness of status and the key 
to freedom. The inner problem of British Commonwealth 
relations to-day is how to realise in practice the responsi- 
bility that has already been granted in theory to the several 
member States. Those who proposed that the Dominions 
should, if they wished, declare to foreign Powers that in a 
war involving the United Kingdom or other member 
nations of the Commonwealth they might be neutral, at 
their own will, did so in the belief that responsibility in 
foreign policy could not be real or complete unless that 
right of neutrality had been fully established. Separate 
responsibility must always be limited by material factors, 
but only in the same way (though perhaps in a higher degree) 
as it is limited for the United Kingdom herself. Who 
does decide the issue of peace and war ? asked a United 
Kingdom delegate at Sydney, when Dominion spokesmen 
had alleged that the issue was in effect decided for them in 
London. May we not, he continued, be drawn into a war 
by the policy of France, with whom we are associated in a 
defensive alliance which is much closer in some respects 
than our relations with the Dominions ? Again, there is 
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a distinction to be drawn between those Dominions which 
feel themselves to be tied, for better or for worse, for peace 
or for war, to the fate of the United Kingdom and their 
fellow members of the Commonwealth, and those who do 
not share that feeling. Responsibility in foreign policy 
and defence has a different meaning for each of these groups. 
For a Dominion in the first group, it must mean responsi- 
bility for bringing its full influence to bear on the policy 
of the United Kingdom on long-term issues or at critical 
moments, rather than responsibility for conducting a 
distinct and perhaps divergent policy of its own. 

But whether co-operation takes the form of collaboration 
or only co-ordination one thing is clear : in day-to-day 
affairs there can be no common policy jointly conducted, 
and no sharing of responsibility, unless and until federal 
institutions replace the present form of the Commonwealth. 
This is true for two reasons ; first, because the short-term 
objectives of foreign policy are national objectives — one 
member of the Sydney Conference described them as the 
protection of the interests of each country’s own nationals — 
and secondly because decisions have constantly to be 
taken, on great issues or less, without time for elaborate 
consultation even with the national Cabinet, let alone with 
the Ministers of countries situated thousands of miles away. 
Therefore the root of co-operation is the adoption of a 
common long-term objective, followed by the maximum 
of collaboration or co-ordination of policies in working 
towards it. 

It was clear from the discussions at Sydney that the long- 
term objective cannot be found within the British Common- 
wealth itself. 'I'here were some who said that all nations 
of the Commonwealth had a supreme interest in keeping 
Great Britain strong, or in promoting the strength of the 
British Commonwealth itself; but others then asked — 
as electorates are wont to ask both in the Dominions and 
in the United Kingdom — ^for what purpose the strength of 
Great Britain or the Commonwealth is requited and will 
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be used. 'Ilic Commonwealth, it is certain, cannot find 
within itself sufficient inspiration even for its own being. 
It must look beyond its own limits to an international end, 
a moral purpose. This common purpose was expressed 
in different ways at the Sydney Conference : some identified 
it with peace, some with the preservation and enlargement 
of freedom, some with the equality of all peoples and races, 
and the brotherhood of man. The phrase around which 
debate crystallised was the cstablisliment and defence of a 
world order. A world order means different things to 
different minds. To one delegate at least it meant nothing 
less than a "world government. To others it implied 
reverting to the Covenant of the I.eague. Some thought 
that the policy of appeasement was on the road to it ; others 
urged a return to the path of collective security. Clearly 
the member nations of the Commonwealth will have to 
take much more common counsel before they can express 
their long-term objective with one voice and in such a way 
as to point the broad lines of immediate policies for each 
of them. But the principle cannot be shaken, that the 
unifying objective of the British Commonwealth cannot 
be found within itself, but must be found in the service 
of all humanity. 

The discussions at Sydney on the economic aspects of 
co-operation suggested a similar conclusion. It was argued 
that self-sufficiency was an illusion either for the whole 
Commonwealth or for any member of it, and that common 
purposes in defence indicated no fruitful line of economic 
co-operation, since they implied either greater national 
protectionism or else the canalisation of trade in the 
strategically safest channels, which might not be Common- 
wealth channels. Nor was there much support, it seemed, 
for the view that preferences were valuable in themselves 
because they strengthened the Commonwealth ties and 
therefore served its political and strategic ends. Instead, 
there was much discussion of the objective of world freer 
trade, and how it could be secured by way of the preferential 
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system. The Ottawa system was described without contra- 
diction as an emergency device, suitable to the circumstances 
of 1932, but not necessarily suitable to those of 1938, 
Once more the objective was sought in something wider 
than the Commonwealth itself ; once more, too, there were 
many different opinions about the way in which the objec- 
tive should be furthered : whether, for instance, by way of 
an invitation to foreign countries to share in preferential 
benefits on terms, or by way of the gradual whittling down 
of preferences in the interests of world freer trade and a 
hitjlier standard of living for all nations. 


IV. Thk Future of the Commonwealth 

D oes there emerge, then, from these considerations, as 
the Conference asked itself, a fresh conception of the 
Commonwealth and of its functioning in the future ? It 
will not be a Commonwealth with rigid or homogeneous 
institutions for the conduct of its common affairs or for 
co-operation between its member nations. There will be 
different forms of co-operation, sometimes even less intimate 
than at present, while for some countries or in certain 
aspects they will grow closer until something akin to 
federalism may emerge through organic evolution. By 
maintaining a variety of flexible institutions for co-opera- 
tion, the Commonwealth as a whole will be able to gain 
from each member nation its fullest contribution to the 
common cause, given freely on the strength of national 
interests and from a foundation of national responsibility. 
The common cause will be found, not in any selfish or 
exclusive ambition, but in an objective of world-wide 
welfare. The working out of this objective will not be 
simple, nor can unanimity be always expected, since the 
circumstances of the various member nations and the 
degrees of their interest in this or that area or issue differ 
so widely. 

As time goes on, new problems will no doubt force 
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themselves to the front both in the internal affairs of the 
British Commonwealth and in its relations with the rest 
of the world. The increase of its own number of self- 
governing nations, through the advance first of India and 
then of other countries now in a dependent position, will 
raise extremely difficult questions. Problems of racial 
status will inevitably become more and more prominent, 
'rhere was a foretaste of this development at the Sydney 
Conference in the Indian delegates’ repeated denunciation 
of the barriers placed by the Dominions in the way of 
Oriental immigration. That is typical of the questions 
that will have to be faced if the Commonwealth is to con- 
tinue and is to serve its professed objective of a world 
order. At present, European dangers force themselves 
most urgently on our notice, but the time may come when 
inter-continental and inter-racial conflicts will seem far 
more pressing and far more momentous for the Common- 
wealth. A great responsibility lies on the Commonwealth 
in this field, since it is the original home of the doctrine 
of trusteeship, and is about to enrol among its own equal 
and self-governing members an Oriental nation. If the 
smooth progress of race relations cannot be secured within 
the Commonwealth, it is scarcely likely to be feasible on 
a still larger scale. 'I'he British Commonwealth, by way 
of India, Burma, Ceylon and other Oriental countries 
within its borders, may yet prove to be the indispensable 
bridge between the civilisations and the power-complexes 
of West and East. The Commonwealth is indeed a 
microcosm of the world, and it is no lapse from inter- 
national idealism to regard the Commonwealth as a vitally 
important instrument of progress. The very fact that an 
assembly like the Sydney Conference can be held — an 
entirely frank yet friendly discussion of national interests, of 
differences as well as agreements — is proof of the vast value 
of the Commonwealth in a world of hatreds, suspicions, 
and the smothering of free thought and free speech. 
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L The Apti:rmatii of Munich 

T HR United States, like the rest of the world, is now 
busy adjusting itself to the post-Munich situation. 
Rffccts here (quite apart from reactions, which arc treated 
in a separate section) * have been profound and continuing. 
First, we have in prospect a great armament expansion. 
The naval building program is being expedited. Mechan- 
isation of the army, expansion of the air force, mobilisation 
of national electrical power resources for an emergency, 
and dosens of other unprecedented practical stages in 
organising the nation for national defense arc now under 
serious advanced study. Second, President Roosevelt 
is leading a crusade for national unity — for healing the 
breaches and subduing the passions of the past six years 
which have kept the nation turbulent and divided — as an 
essential step to make democracy work 

Concluding his most significant talk of recent times — 
a radio address on the Struggle for Peace ”, on October 
26 — the President said : 

Let us work for greater unity, for peace among the nations of 
the world, for restraint, for negotiation and for community of 
effort. Let us work for the same ideals within our own borders 
in our relations with each other, so that we may, if the test ever 
comes, have that unity of will with which alone a democracy can 
successfully meet its enemies. 

These were not empty phrases. To those who have 
followed the workings of Mr. Roosevelt’s mind since the 
Munich settlement, they embodied a profound reorientation 

* See p. 28 above. 
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of policy. The new viewpoint was best expressed a few 
days earlier in an authorized interview in the Neiv York 
Tiwes^ in which the following paraphrase of the new 
policy was given : 

Whether or not the most militant phase of the New Deal 
ended with the unsuccessful interventions in the Democratic 
primaries last summer, it can be said that a period of pacification 
is beginning. The new efforts to conciliate business and reconcile 
the differences of the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. arc not merely 
a pre-election gesture. They are the outgrowth of the European 
crisis and the settlement made at Munich, but not in the sense in 
which the President’s statement to that effect has been interpreted. 
Europe’s plight brought home to Washington the urgent necessity 
of internal unity and the consolidation of forces in the United 
States. The tense weeks of crisis convinced Mr. Roosevelt not 
only tliat the first defense of democracy is strength on the home 
front, but also that if a new synthesis of interests and energies 
is required to save representative government it must be worked 
out in this country. 

Thus ‘‘ making democracy work within the United 
States becomes the first essential of American foreign 
policy, since the prime objective of that foreign policy 
is to preserve democracy in the world. In re-dedicating 
himself to this task, the President could have taken one 
of two widely different courses. He could have donned 
his shining armor again and gone forth to battle against 
what he calls the fortresses of privilege. He could have 
plunged again into the temper of the Supreme Court fight, 
which, along with the sit-down strikes, were the atmo- 
spheric prelude to the 1957-38 slump. He could have 
gone on the war-path. But instead of choosing this course, 
he began to stress pacification and national unity. He 
spoke with new patience and resignation of “ the American 
way ” of achieving reforms slowly and painfully. He was, 
in short, in a mood which American observers had never 
seen in him before. That was the effect of Munich on the 
American President. 

But if the Presidents attitude to his domestic opposition, 
in the field of business, has become conciliatory, that is 
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not true of his attitude toward the authoritarian Govern- 
ments. The new armament policy has been aired in head- 
lines at every possible opportunity, and when the details 
eventually emerge around the first of the year,itwill probably 
be seen that the United States is making itself an all- 
round military Power basically second to none. To put it 
graphically, the American Government is now in the mood 
of the British Government in September when the trenches 
were being dug in Hyde Park ! The United States is seek- 
ing primarily to defend the \X''’estern Hemisphere from 
Fascist aggression. Already there has been much German, 
Italian, and Japanese penetration. Washington is now 
trying to keep this economic and cultural invasion from 
turning into spheres of influence which would overthrow 
self-government in the Americas. As the President said 
in his October 27 speech : 

We are determined to use every endeavor in order that the 
Western I Icmisphcre may work out its own interrelated salvation 
in the light of its own interrelated experience. 

On December 9 at Lima, Peru, the Eighth Pan-American 
Conference will meet, with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull prominently present and perhaps President Roosevelt 
as well. 'J'his meeting is intended to furnish the forum 
for the United States to attempt again to consolidate 
American sentiment and action against all forms of overseas 
penetration. Manifold attempts to lay the foundations 
are under way ; new trade contacts with Latin America, 
furnishing of military experts to the smaller countries 
by the United States, short-wave and regular radio broad- 
casts pumping the United States viewpoint and its culture 
into the countries to the south. Before long, we may even 
be back in the subsidy or money-lending stage, and the 
notable caution with which the Mexican expropriation 
problem has been handled is primarily to protect the 
susceptibilities of the other countries. 

Thus the first objective of American armament and 
related policies is to build a wall around the Western 
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Hemisphere — a wall against political penetration and 
influence, and not against the free flow of trade along most- 
favored-nation channels. Great Britain’s historic position 
in Argentina, for example, is something which the United 
States is now prepared to welcome and foster so long as it 
is helpful in the bulwark against Fascist influence. It is 
recognized as a type of influence tliat has not in general 
passed beyond the bounds of normal financial and com- 
mercial intercourse. But as an aftermath to Munich, 
it is also recognized that tlie United States can expect little 
outside help in enforcing the Monroe Doctrine. His- 
torically, for a century, it was the British navy which sup- 
ported the American declaration. Now, it is felt, the 
American navy must be prepared to do it alone, in the 
probability that Great Britain will either be fully occupied 
elsewhere or unable or disinterested in providing any 
assistance. 

The second objective of American armament is in the 
Far East. A good part of the United States navy, 
latterly nearly all of it, is kept in the Pacific, with a 
major base in the Hawaiian Islands, and potential remote 
points of operation — at least for aviation — stretching far 
toward Asia. The American pledge for an independent 
Philippines (300 miles from Japan or the Asiatic main- 
land) is still a moral obligation. The “ open door in 
China” is still one of the three great tenets of United 
States foreign policy. And although there are few practical 
steps that the United States is now prepared to take con- 
cerning China, it is trying to keep the record straight in 
preparation for better days to come. 

On October 6, therefore, the American Ambassador to 
Japan delivered a stern note in Tokyo calling for the open 
door, and in effect threatening trade reprisals if Japan 
did not restore trading equality in its controlled areas. 
The note painstakingly listed Japan’s discriminatory re- 
strictions upon American trading rights in Asia. It 
emphasized Japan’s present equality of trading rights in the 
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United States. The implication was plain. Japan would 
be placed upon the American “ black list ”, which means 
that it would not profit on a most-favored-nation basis 
under trade agreements the United States has with other 
Powers, unless the Asiatic door were opened. Such a 
restriction would not touch directly Japan’s major exports 
of silk and silk products to the United States, but it would 
affect many manufactured goods. For example, the 
Canadian agreement of 1955 provided a concession on 
whisky aged in the wood for four years. Japan began 
ageing whisky in the wood as soon as the agreement was 
known, and expected to have a useful sale in the United 
States in 1939. And since Japanese manufacture for export 
is greatly imitative — in the way of china and crockery, small 
articles of all sorts, etc. — it might be expected to take 
advantage of concessions under many trade agreements 
the United States has negotiated. All such products 
would be shut out if Japan were on the “ black list ”. 
And of course further reprisals against major exports, 
such as silk, are not out of the question as implementation 
of the latest American note. 

Even such steps might bring about no direct change 
in the Far East. But at least the United States has made its 
position forcefully clear, and behind the position will stand 
the enlarging American navy and air force, warning that 
interests nearer home must not be impaired. In the 
Orient, as in the Americas, the task which United States 
policy-makers feel that Circat Britain is no longer fulfilling 
now falls to some degree upon this country. Naturally, 
only a small fraction of Britain’s role in the Orient would 
be attempted by the United States, but the preoccupation 
of the British navy in Europe is a prime reason for ex- 
pansion of the American navy to-day. 

Within the State Department and throughout the test 
of the Government an odd dualism persists, and it is re- 
flected in many speeches and declarations on foreign policy. 
On the one hand. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
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make speeches heartily critical of the dictatorship nations. 
On October 27, the President’s re-definition of policy con- 
tained in almost every sentence some condemnation of 
force, of “ strident ambitions ”, of treaty-breaking, of rule 
by the sword, of the violation of civil and religious liberties. 
Naturally, the speech was not published in Rome or Berlin 
or Tokyo. In temper it was as anti-dictatorship as any- 
thing the President or Mr. Hull has said publicly. On 
the other hand. Ambassador Kennedy and Under-Secretary 
Sumner Welles make speeches in which they plead for a 
breakdown of the cleavage between the dictatorships and 
the democracies, calling for appeasement between the 
groupings, altogether reflecting views very like those 
understood to be held in dominant British circles. 

Jwery informed person in Washington understands this 
dualism; it is the source of no little friction between 
individuals in the State Department who hold opposing 
views; it constantly produces embarrassment and mis- 
understanding. The basic reasons for such contradictory 
but equally “ authorized ” viewpoints are two : first, they 
reflect a natural divergence which exists in all democratic 
countries; second. President Roosevelt has no wish to 
Ijurn all his bridges. I'liough most of his own declarations 
have been anti-dictatorship, he is evidently keeping the 
way open to try a different tack if events and American 
public opinion make it advisable. 'J'hus, he could still 
follow the path of quarantine, as outlined in his Chicago 
speech last year, or of appeasement, just as changing cir- 
cumstances might require. Even rearmament can be 
interpreted dually : as the force necessary to confront the 
dictatorships with a democratic front, or as the essential 
preliminary to a limitation-of-armaments conference. 

And so in sum, in the post-Munich world, the United 
States plunges into a new armament drive, strives anew 
toward internal unity which has been threatened by in- 
dustrial and political hostility to the President on the one 
hand, and intolerance and impatience of the Administration 
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on the other, and turns its face toward the Americas in an 
attempt to establish and preserve economic and political 
democracy in this Hemisphere. Altogether, the European 
crisis has left deep — and not unhopeful — lines across the 
map of the new world. 


II. The mid-term Elections 

A S these stirring events were taking place, the United 
States was wading through an important mid-term 
election. Once again the readers of The Round Table, by 
the time that they see this article,* will know results yet un- 
known to this correspondent. On November 8 the voters 
will choose 31 state governors, 37 senators, and the entire 
membership of the 1 louse of Representatives, 45 5 in number. 
The significance of the election is being greatly stressed, 
but it can easily be exaggerated. President Roosevelt 
is not running. His political magnetism and great cam- 
paigning power arc not in operation. The test is between 
varied individual candidates, and their personal abilities 
and appeals very fret|uently overshadow the national 
issues which may fill their speeches. But the outcome of 
the elections will be interpreted as a referendum on the 
New Deal. Everybody expeets, and discounts, a certain 
number of Republican gains. Invariably in American 
history, the opposition party has gained scats at the mid- 
term election in a President’s second term. There is no 
chance at all that the Republicans will this time get control 
of cither Senate or House. In the Senate it is an actual 
impossibility, in the House almost equally so. And unless 


* The following table shows the changes in the state of the parties 
as the result of the elections ; 
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there is a landslide, returning 70 or 80 Republican House 
members — still short of a majority — the victory will not 
be very notable. As a matter of fact, moderate Republican 
gains might even help the President in applying party 
discipline to his present sprawling Democratic majorities. 

The basic significance of the elections lies, instead, 
in their indication of how the tide is running. If the 
Republican gains are notable in certain states — like Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey — which are 
regarded as pivotal, then the Opposition’s hopes for 
1940 will rise sky-high. Ohio is an excellent example, as a 
state almost equally industrial and agricultural, set in the 
mid-west, and known as the “ mother of Presidents ” 
for the many Chief Executives it has given the nation. 
I he Democratic Senator from that state, Robert J. Bulkley, 
is running for re-election against Robert A. Taft, son of 
the late President and Chief Justice, William Howard Taft. 
The two candidates have made the policies of the national 
Administration their basic issue, which is far from being 
the usual case. They have conducted their campaign 
through a scries of six joint debates, rhe voters have 
had an unusual exposition of the arguments, and have a 
fair choice. If Mr. Taft wins, it will be generally concluded 
that the Republican opposition is really coming into its 
own. If Senator Bulkley wins, the prestige of the Adminis- 
tration will remain high — except that many will charge that 
the election was “ bought ” with heavy relief expenditures 
in Ohio at the last minute. So if readers want a straw 
as to American public opinion, let them look up the results 
in Ohio. Almost equally revealing will be the results in 
New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. These are 
among the biggest states in the union, and any party must 
carry one and preferably two of them to be certain of carry- 
ing the country. The Republican chances seem at least 
even of re-electing Senator Davis in Pennsylvania, and of 
filling one or two of the three contested Democratic places 
in New York and New Jersey with a Republican. Should 
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two or three Republicans be elected in these three states, 
the result will be sensationally encouraging to the party. 

But if, as is expected, the outcome is more or less in- 
conclusive, then the President chief’s problem — and the 
outstanding political fact in the country — ^will be the 
opposition within his own party. Already the nominating 
primaries have resulted in a scries of victories for Democratic 
senators who have opposed the President. Nine senators 
of his party fought against Mr. Roosevelt’s Supreme Court 
enlargement plan last year and have had to face the voters 
this year. All of them were triumphantly re-nominated, 
though the President himself actively campaigned against 
several of them. The outcome proved that under the 
American political system of State autonomy, and all the 
traditions and emotions that go with it, it is very difficult 
for a President — however popular himself — to interfere 
in a State election and defeat a candidate he dislikes. We 
have plenty of “ coat-tail riders ” — candidates who aver 
their unmixed loyalty to the President and who get elected 
on that basis — but it has been conclusively shown that the 
President’s disapproval docs not defeat strong local can- 
didates. 

Presumably these senators, returning to Washington 
despite the efforts of Mr. Roosevelt, will be more positively 
opposed to his program than ever before, likewise 
other of their colleagues, observing and fearing the Presi- 
dent’s forays into party primaries never before invaded 
by a President, may turn insurgent as the mystic year 
1940, with its presidential election, draws closer. For Mr. 
Roosevelt’s defeats in the primaries seem to indicate that 
if in 1940 he wishes to transfer his mantle to a successor 
of his own choosing, he may find the operation a difficult 
one. Jlis political magic, it would almost seem, is non- 
transfcrrable. In that case, the sweepstakes of 1940 are 
open. And the question of a third term for the President 
himself immediately pops up. To some, the political 
lesson of 1938’s elections is that the only New Dealer who 
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can be elected President in 1940 is Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
If that is true, he would presumably prefer to challenge the 
strong tradition against third terms for American Presidents, 
than to let his program be put on the shelf. Actually, the 
anti-third-term tradition is stronger among Mr. Roosevelt’s 
old opponents than among his friends. The opposition 
can make a big fuss about it, but there is no evidence that 
the millions of “ common-man ” voters who have elected 
and re-elected Mr. Roosevelt are greatly moved by such 
considerations. Rather, they want a President who has 
their welfare at heart ; who is their “ friend ”, and Mr. 
Roosevelt still retains that title. 

Such views, however, may not dominate Congress. 
In the legislative halls are numerous ambitious men who 
would like to be presidential candidates themselves, or wish 
to get in on the ground floor of a new presidential drive. 
Include among them those senators who return to Washing- 
ton in spite of the President, and others who have natural 
conservative leanings, and you get a sizeable potential 
bloc of insurgents. Existence of the group may make it 
difficult or impossible for the President to secure enactment 
of any drastic or controversial legislation. He may even 
have many of the powers previously granted him by 
(.ongress curtailed. The last two years of a President’s 
sceond term are traditionally turbulent, and most such 
Presidents have found themselves blocked by bulky 
Congressional majorities. So there is stormy weather 
alicad. 

III. BU.SINESS Recovery 

N ot the European crisis, nor the electoral campaign, 
nor the prospect of a deadlock between Congress 
and the Executive has stopped the steady march of business 
recovery. Many American economists and most invest- 
nrent advisers are firmly of the opinion that a boom has 
started, and that it will reach large proportions. They 
expect it to last through 1959 at the very least, and to pile 
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up a $75,000,000,000 national income in that year against 
a prospective $60,000,000,000 this year. 

In October the business index reached the year’s high point 
in a contra-seasonal trend, after wavering in September. 
Now boom statements arc growing on all the trees, and the 
stock market is flourishing. The automobile industry 
is once more the bell wether. Last spring the experts 
were saying that the automobile industry, liaving furnished 
the starter for revival during the last depression, would not 
be able to do so again. They impressively pointed out 
that in 1933 tlie unused mileage of cars in operation 
(since there were many old cars in use) was very low, and 
everything was ready for a boom. But after the 1937 
automotive sales, whicli were very close to 1929 levels, 
nobody expected the industry to flourish again in the 
autumn of 1938. That, however, is the amazing fact. 
Automobiles are now selling on a boom basis, after the 
industry got rid — through organized selling campaigns — 
of a heavy stock of unsold used cars earlier in the year. 
And the automobile industry has again become the country’s 
pivotal industry. It uses one-fourth of the steel, half of 
the iron, three-quarters of the plate-glass, one-flfth of the 
aluminium and copper, one-third of the lead and four- 
fifths of the rubber and oil consumed in the country, while 
one in seven gainfully employed in America owes his 
living to the motor car. The automobile is economically 
to the United States what the home is to Great Britain — 
the back-log as well as the kindling wood of the economic 
system. 

But housing is also beginning to march along here, with 
1938 figures already mounting to the promising 1937 
level and evidently headed higher. If a price ramp docs 
not come in the spring, again exploding a housing boom, 
we seem in a way to realize the $75,000,000,000 national 
income in 1939 of which the economists speak. 

Farm prices remain low, and so discontented grumbling 
and talk of “ farm revolt ” roll eastward from the Great 
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Plains. But prospects for fall and winter markets look 
good, because of increasing production schedules and pay 
rolls, and this somewhat promises to compensate for low 
prices. Farmers’ cash income is going up as compared 
with earlier months of 1938, but it is about $700,000,000 
out of $5,000,000,000 lower than last year. 

On the whole, however, the agricultural outlook as 
well as industrial prospects was on the rosy side. 'Ihe 
Bureau of Agricultural Fxonomics, one of the most com- 
petent and objective business analyst sources in the country, 
in October thus summarized the broad situation : 

The general trend of industrial production, factory employ- 
ment, and national income points upward. O^nsumption of 
many industrial products has exceeded production in recent 
months ; inventory stocks of automobi Ics, textiles, and other goods 
have been substantially reduced ; factories have increased pro- 
duction schedules. How sharp has been the industrial re- 
covery since July is revealed in the accompanying chart [which 
showed an almost vertical rise from 70*5 to 80*2 in industrial 
production]. Though building contracts awarded (as measured 
ny the Federal Reserve Board index) recovered more than 50 per 
cent, between March and August 1938 — to the highest point 
since April 1931 — it was not until July that any widespread 
evidence of an improving economic situation was apparent. 
In July, however, such Inroad measures of domestic demand as 
industrial production and non-agricultural income had reversed 
the downward trends which first appeared in September of last 
year. Facteny employment and pay rolls, which usually respond 
quickly to changes in productive activity, rose sharply from 
June to August. 

In this setting of gradual recovery comes President 
Roosevelt’s appeal for internal pacification, for a new crusade 
toward national union. That is the biggest news from 
America to-day. 
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I. 1 'Economics and Power Pomtics 

S lNCl!. its accession to power in 1933 the National 
Socialist Government has led Germany from one success 
to another in international affairs. Its latest political 
stroke still resounds harshly in the cars of an uneasy world. 
By comparison, the economic and financial achievements 
of the lliird Reich have been as spectacular, though perhaps 
less convincing when judged by the orthodox canons of 
the past. 

Nevertheless, the economic policy and practice of the 
regime have not failed it. Prophecies of a breakdown, 
freely uttered for some time in and outside Germany, have 
been falsified. Though viewed abroad with dislike and 
distrust, the financial methods adopted by National 
Socialist Germany have sufficed to provide the resources 
for a prodigious programme of military preparation, 
which, in turn, has reinforced German diplomacy — 
following the familiar traditions of Prussian statecraft — in 
its aggressive pursuit of bold political designs. 

Tliis fact is significant enough to invite study of ( icrmany ’s 
national economy. Furthermore, there seems to be a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of Germany’s rulers to establish 
permanently, and as a matter of deliberate intent, the policy 
originally adopted to cope with acute economic and financial 
embarrassment. The devices and expedients, the active 
and repressive measures resorted to in a period of emerg- 
ency, have gradually developed into a more or less coherent, 
if extremely complex, system of controlled economy. 
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Whatever may be the views of officials and civil servants 
responsible for its laborious administration, politicians show 
no desire to abandon it. Its advantages are deemed to 
outweigh its disadvantages. Certainly it secures to those 
at the head a degree of power which, through its ability to 
affect the fortunes and even the daily livelihood of millions 
of individual Germans, rivals the most remorseless police 
methods as a means of compelling political subservience 
and crushing opposition. 

II. Barriers Against the Outside World 

T O understand the closed or controlled systemof national 
economy now obtaining in Germany, it is well to bear 
in mind two facts. First, the system as it confronts us 
to-day is not the embodiment of new and surprising ab- 
stract principles or economic theories. It was not devised 
in the study. Totalitarian economic methods were born 
of necessity, evolved through practice and adapted to 
experience. It is to this circumstance rather than to any 
subtlety of design or originality of plan that their survival 
and success must be ascribed. A second vital clement, 
without which the edifice of German economy could 
neither have come into existence in the past nor continue 
to survive in the future, is the all-pervading and overriding 
power wielded by the Government in economic as well as 
political affairs. Perhaps the only doctrine consciously and 
deliberately applied from the outset to the solution of 
Germany’s economic problems is that of the absolute 
authority of the State or Leader. 

Some approach towards the restriction of economic 
freedom was of course made before the advent of National 
Socialism. The emergency had begun during the financial 
crisis of 1931, when the abrupt cessation of foreign loans 
found the country in a situation which menaced anew the 
stability of the Reichsmark. To counter it, foreign 
exchange restrictions were imposed. 
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Parenthetically, it may be well to observe that recourse 
to this expedient might perhaps have been avoided if — 
after the standstill — the German Government during the 
late autumn of 1951 had thrown in its lot with the sterling 
countries. The strain on German exchange would almost 
certainly have been relieved and many of the bitter social 
and economic hardships of 1932 averted. The growing 
unrest and civil strife, threatening political disruption, 
would have been checked. History might have taken a 
different turn. D/s aliter visum. The memory of the post- 
war inflation which completely extinguished the old mark 
was too dread for the Germ.an Government at that juncture 
to envisage the deliberate devaluation of its currency, despite 
the example set by the Scandinavian countries and others. 
The political hazard was great : a panic was feared. In 
addition, some well-meaning foreign advisers adjured the 
Reichsbank to stay on gold ”, arguing that recovery 
would certainly follow if only the stability of the Reichs- 
mark were maintained. This, as it proved, was a tragic 
error of judgment. In the sequel, distress and depression 
went from bad to worse. 

Wer “ A ” sagt^ muss auch “ B ” sage//, runs an old 
Cicrman proverb. Having embarked upon forcign- 
excliangc restrictions, the authorities soon found it necessary 
to institute control of foreign trade in order to render them 
effective. Too many devices for the illicit export of capital 
and the evasion of exchange regulations — such as that of 
under-invoicing exports and over-invoicing imports — had 
been found and practised during the comparatively recent 
period of European inflation. 

Furthermore, the censoring of applications for foreign 
exchange, which was adopted in order to exclude transfers 
of capital and other financial transactions, and thus restrict 
the allocation of exchange to legitimate trading operations, 
constituted no more than a qualitative limitation of the 
accruing demand. It set no positive bounds to the volume 
of imports ; nor did it secure any quantitative adjustment of 
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the total value of German imports to countervailing exports. 
In short, it did not solve the exchange problem. Despite 
restrictions, foreign trade continued to show an adverse 
balance. It was therefore decreed — though only after a 
lapse of time during which a considerable volume of new 
commercial indebtedness had been incurred abroad — that in 
future no foreign purchases, even of essential goods, should 
be contracted for without prior sanction and allocation of 
the requisite exchange. Exports were similarly made 
subject to approval and licence, to ensure that the resulting 
foreign exchange would be duly remitted to the (Icntral 
Exchange Fund of the Reich and that commodities required 
to satisfy domestic needs should not be sent out of the 
country. 

By this measure the Government assumed complete 
control of Germany’s foreign trade down to the minutest 
details. The Government became and has since remained, 
as it were, Germany’s sole authorised buying and selling 
agent in its dealings with other countries. It also became 
the country’s sole dealer in marks against foreign exchange.* 
It thus secured the complete exchange stability of the Reichs- 
mark. W'hci'c there is but a single buyer and seller of a 
currency, fluctuations in price cannot occur against his will. 
This simple fact explains what has occasionally been 
accr)unted a mystery : the paradox that the German mark, 
unsupported by any gold reserves, is the only one in the 
quoted list of world exchanges to preserve its pre-war 
parity with gold. It differs from the other principal 
currencies in that it is not a “ market ”, but a monopoly. 

The circumstance that the German authorities permit 
dealings, and in some instances free dealings, at fluctuating 
market prices in a dozen other types of marks rather demon- 
strates than negates the completeness of the control 
established. For none of these other categories of marks 
can really be considered as currencies or money except in a 

* Not, of course, in the Russian sense, as an entrepreneur, hut as the 
controlling agency. 
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limited sense of the term. They are book claims against 
German banks and businesses arising out of unliquidated 
German indebtedness to foreigners, dating from before the 
moratorium and standstill; they are accordingly limited 
in amount, and their use is strictly circumscribed. In 
general, none of them can be tendered in payment for 
exportable (ierman goods; though in exceptional cases 
the German financial authorities may give sanction for some 
special transaction, at a rate fixed by them, which would 
normally be outside the permissible limits. Register- 
marks, perhaps the best known among the various kinds of 
marks conforming to the above description, arc, after all, 
little more than an application of the principle of travellers’ 
cheques combined with hotel and food coupons, extended 
to cover all other expenses incidental to tourist travel. 
When the foreigner buys them he is merely acquiring at an 
auction price the claims of some other foreigner upon 
Germany. They provide the purchaser with travelling 
facilities (and these only) and extinguish some fraction of 
Germany’s foreign indebtedness. They cannot be used for 
the purchase of German goods in competition with standard 
marks, which a foreign importer is obliged to purchase at 
the official rate from the Reichsbank. 

Having assumed control of all inward and outward 
foreign trade, the central authority was clearly faced with 
the task of discriminating continuously between a variety 
of alternative imports — control itself being due to the 
impossibility of permitting all desired or desirable imports. 
It had also to determine or limit the quantity to be sanctioned 
in each case. It had, in a word, both to balance the value 
of imports with that of exports by administrative control, 
and to select them so as to assure the minimum and aim at 
the maximum satisfaction of the country’s needs. The 
requisite machinery of control, and virtually of economic 
planning, was accordingly set up. It was soon involved 
directly in the supervision, if not the actual regulation, of 
large sections of domestic production and industry. Many 
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branches of the latter depended on raw-material imports 
and had to adjust their activities to the available supply. 
The degree of capacity to which they could work had in 
turn a direct bearing on employment and unemployment. 
The many issues involved and the decisions to be taken by 
those responsible readily suggest themselves, and need not 
be enumerated. It has been possible by these mctliods to 
avoid a great deal of waste in the national economy. On 
the other hand, a vast and steadily increasing amount of 
daily administrative work has had to be performed, which is 
wholly unproductive. The labour involved is incredible. 
Tens of thousands of forms have to be completed daily by 
controllers and controlled. It is believed that half a 
million people devote their energies to the work. No one, 
perhaps, except the Germans with their passion for organisa- 
tion, their natural inclination to take thought for the morrow 
in its every detail, supported by an almost infinite capacity 
for taking pains, would successfully have carried out such a 
colossal task or, indeed, ever have shouldered it. 


III. Internal Regimentation 

I NL’.VITABLY the impact of these measures of control, 
beginning with a moratorium and exchange barriers 
and culminating in the detailed management of Germany’s 
foreign trade and foreign exchange, proved at first severely 
defiationary and restrictive of trade in general. But the 
crisis had begun with unemployment of such dimensions as 
to constitute a social and political menace quite as serious as 
the threatening exchange depreciation. Domestic trade 
and turnover had therefore to be stimulated at all costs. 
U'hc required stimulus was provided by extensive creation of 
credit behind Germany’s closed exchange frontiers and by 
its direct application on the part of the Government itself. 
The Government quickly became the largest single 
entrepreneur and employer of labour, engaging in public 
works, including (but at first by no means predominantly 
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consisting of) military preparations. I'hcir justification 
was based on grounds of national utility and the employ- 
ment thereby afforded, without particular regard to their 
producing a profit or earning the interest due on the funds 
expended. 

This policy has proved highly successful in reducing 
unemployment and galvanising industry into renewed 
activity. But as the system prevailing within the borders 
of Germany — that is, behind the exchange barriers — ^was 
at that juncture still in the main a normal monetary economy, 
so great an injection of credit applied to the creation of work 
and income necessarily had the effect of starting an upward 
movement in prices. It became marked in respect of con- 
sumption goods, the supply of which — ^whether home- 
produced or imported — could not rise pari passu with the 
increasing national income and the resulting greater demand 
for them. To avert the danger threatening from this 
quarter, which, if allowed to proceed far, would have in- 
volved depreciation of the Reichsmark in terms of internal 
goods and services, price control was instituted. 

Price control proved, as always, a treacherous weapon. 
It seldom happens that the relation between costs and prices 
is satisfactory to all producers or uniform as between 
different forms of enterprise. The imposition of fixed 
prices therefore leads to deviations and distortions of pro- 
duction. Activities are transferred wherever possible from 
the less to the more profitable forms of manufiteture, 
trade and agriculture, regardless of their bearing upon the 
general welfare. 

To forestall and counter these tendencies — of which 
abundant experience had been gained in Germany under 
the system of maximum prices initiated during the great 
war — the German Government proceeded yet a step 
further by introducing qualitative and quantitative super- 
vision of production itself, both in industry and farming. 
It would be an exaggeration to describe it as all-embracing. 
Considerable elasticity is allowed in a thousand smaller and 
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less important btanches of trade and manufacture, particu- 
larly where no imported raw material is employed and supply 
is adequate. But regimentation eovers a wide field none 
the less. Not only does it apply to existing production and 
manufacture, it also entails absolute control over the crea- 
tion of any new enterprise. This has to receive govern- 
ment sanction both centrally and regionally. What might 
be termed wanton competition, involving duplication of 
plant and possible over-production likely to lead to price- 
cutting, can be prevented in advance by a simple ministerial 
dccisi(}n. Furthermore, the Government is in effective 
control of the capital market and the banking resources 
whieh would in most cases have to provide the finance. 

'I'o the above measures of economic control, eliminating 
capital movements and exchange fluctuations, directing 
trade and supervising prices and production, one important 
clement must be added which is essential to the working 
of the whole system : the regulation of working hours 
and rigid fixing of the rcmurieration of labour and of all 
services. 'I'his development accompanied other processes 
of regimentation, sometimes preceding and sometimes 
lagging behind them. But it has now progressed to a very 
advanced and elaborate stage. And the further one pursues 
enquiry into the working of the regime, the more strongly 
docs the conclusion emerge that it is the price of labour 
and the stability of that price — or, reversing the order, the 
purchasing power of money in terms of labour and sendees — 
which has become the corner-stone of tire whole structure. 
By this means the prices and cost of production of virtually 
all goods of domestic origin and material can be controlled 
and kept at stable levels. The real value of the Reichsmark 
thus fixed in terms of efficient labour and services is extra- 
ordinarily high; and its maintenance is dependent upon 
the political authority of the state and not on the ordinary 
monetary and economic influences . I ler r Hitler was stating 
a fact and by no means uttering an empty boast when 
he declared last February that the true backing of the 
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Reichsmark consisted of the quantity and quality of 
German work. So long as anyone from a miner to a 
minister can be induced — by whatever means — to give his 
services efficiently and over a long working day or week 
for a rigidly determined sum in Reichsmarks, nothing can 
impair the purchasing power of the currency in terms of 
domestic goods and utilities. And it would be false to 
conclude that, because mark-wages arc low, the resulting 
standard of living is necessarily low, though, as will be 
seen, it is undoubtedly tending to decline. If one man 
receives a low money wage, so does another. The civil 
servant or clerk is drawing a small salary, the mechanic 
or labourer a modest wage ; but a very small part of his 
income will, in turn, purchase the services of a doctor, 
schoolmaster, tailor, electrician or of the bricklayer to 
build his cottage, llie same applies to all ordinary goods 
and chattels entering into daily consumption and domestic 
use. The process comes full circle, in every respect, save 
in the important matter of imported goods and those 
whose manufacture requires a high percentage of imported 
materials. In terms of Reichsmark prices, Germany is 
not an expensive country. There could hardly be a greater 
error than that of expecting a breakdown to occur as the 
political outcome of a low standard of living. 

IV. Strength Bei'ore Comfort 

T here are, nevertheless, imperfections in the system, 
which it has so far proved powerless to remove or 
correct. Control of prices in a large, complex and highly 
organised commercial system, dependent upon foreign 
raw materials, can never be as complete as the control of 
wages and salaries even under an authoritarian system. 
Fluctuations do occur in the prices of consumable goods, 
especially if imported. Loss of purchasing power has to 
be accepted without complaint or compensation. Strikes 
are proscribed. The standard of living of the worker 
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acts as the shock-absorber for upward or dbwnward move- 
ments in the volume and price of the available consumers’ 
goods. This passivity on his side is partly facilitated by 
the circumstance that greater price fluctuations arc fre- 
quently avoided through manufacturers reducing the quality 
rather than raising the price of the goods in question. 
The necessity for a greater immediate outlay by the worker 
is averted and the rigidity of wages and salaries preserved. 
Sober German estimates suggest that the deterioration in 
quality of a wide range of articles of consumption can be 
roughly assessed at 30 to 40 per cent, over the last three or 
four years. Clearly a decrease in the standard of living is 
involved, but the economic loss, so far as articles of daily 
consumption are involved, has been written ofFby the worker 
himself as soon as it is incurred. No rise in wages, and 
therefore no increase in general costs of production, is 
allowed to result from it. The economic disturbance 
commonly arising out of movements distorting the relation 
of costs to prices and affecting profits is largely absent. 

The simple and ostensible cause — the causa proxima — 
of this downward trend from the consumer’s point of view 
is, of course, the shortage of foreign exchange. Exports 
have been insufficient to pay for all desirable and even 
necessary imports. And the average German is given to 
understand that this is due primarily to the malevolence 
of the foreigner, who depreciates his own currency and 
raises prohibitive barriers against German goods; and 
more generally to the lack of German-owned colonial and 
even liuropcan territory, affording Germans a proper outlet 
for their productive and commercial energy. In fact, 
however, it is manifest that imports intended for rearma- 
ment purposes have heavily loaded the dice against the 
German consumer. If, in pursuance of its overriding 
national policies, the Government has imported raw 
materials rather than foodstuffs and given preference to 
explosives over exports, it lies within its own power to 
reverse matters at any time. 

G 
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There is, however, a further factor to be considered in 
this connection. It seems improbable that Germany’s 
foreign trade could in any circumstances have kept pace 
with the vigorous rise in domestic industry and trade 
that has taken place under the enormous stimulus — 
political, financial and economic — provided by a Govern- 
ment armed with absolute powers. No such powers could 
influence trade with foreign countries, although subsidies, 
partly at the expense of foreign creditors, partly provided 
out of a special levy on the whole of German industry, have 
been freely applied to exports and supported by robust 
political and diplomatic pressure. 

Herr Hitler himself has repeatedly declared that when he 
assumed power his first care was to provide work for the 
six million Germans then unemployed. He addressed him- 
self to the problem by setting his people to work and produce, 
and not, as had been done in some other countries, by 
distributing additional money claims upon the existing 
supply of goods. In a word, he made production and not 
consumption the starting point of recovery and re-employ- 
ment. It has since remained the basis of his economy. 

Natural resources, however, were insufficient to satisfy 
all the ordinary wants of the consumer. For the benefit of 
a population rapidly regaining employment and income, 
German industry was able to produce millions of cups and 
saucers but no tea or coffee with which to fill them, except 
indirectly by exchanging German goods (or services) for 
those of other countries — a process which proved less 
obedient to the command of National Socialist authority. 

Such exchange was rendered difficult by a number of 
incidental factors. Owing to retention of the former 
mark parity, even after the devaluation of the dollar and 
the gold-bloc currencies, German export prices were too 
high to be competitive. The exchange resources of the 
Reichsbank had meantime fallen so low that payment for 
German imports was — and is — ^usually offered, more or 
less directly, in the form of German goods rather than in 
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cash available for purchases of goods or settlement of obliga- 
tions in any part of the world. This proved irksome to 
traders abroad, so that German purchasers were often 
obliged to bid more than world prices in order to induce 
acceptance of such novel and inconvenient terms of pay- 
ment. And the higher cost of raw materials reacted in 
turn on the competitive cost of German exports. At the 
same time, Germany was losing rather than securing 
goodwill in other parts of the world by its aggressive politi- 
cal attitude, its harsh treatment of the Jews, and its insolence 
in default. 

An element of incongruity has thus entered into Ger- 
many’s economic recovery. Unemployment in 1938 has 
been smaller than in any post-war year, production in most 
heavy industries a record. The national income is rising 
steadily. Savings, as shown by the returns of the savings 
banks, have reached higher figures than ever before. Sub- 
scriptions to a recent Reich loan amounting to Reichs- 
marks 1,600 million (to a large extent freely tendered and 
not merely “ made available ” by Government pressure 
upon banks, savings banks and insurance companies) were 
greater than any in Germany’s previous peace-time ex- 
perience. Yet these favourable developments have been 
accompanied by a more acute shortage of essential foodstuffs. 
Bread is conspicuously poor in quality ; butter is rationed 
and inferior; eggs, oranges and many other items arc at 
recurrent intervals hard to obtain. Moreover, there 
has been greater deterioration in the quality of the 
reduced supply available than at any time since the last war. 

By contrast, production in the capital-goods industries 
is not only striking, but very steady. Virtually the whole 
flow of the country’s savings, large and small, enforced 
or unenforced,* is canalised and directed without noticeable 

* E.g. through heavy taxation and special levies; limitation of 
dividends distributable; or even simply through the absence of 
goods on which the average consumer would have spent a part of his 
money. 
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delay ot interruption into public-works enterprises or the 
construction of industrial plant. At first sight, the system 
seems almost perfect. Doubts as to how long outlets 
will be available for building or other enterprise can be 
set aside for the present. As an indication, the circum- 
stance may be cited that in Berlin alone projects are in 
course of preparation for the housing of 70,000 families 
clamouring for flats or other accommodation. And if this 
question of the future saturation point is dismissed, the 
steady and continuous turnover of money — a fundamental 
condition of economic prosperity, interruption of which is 
generally regarded as a cause no less than an effect of down- 
ward movements of the trade cycle — is wholly assured. 
The spectre of unemployment has ceased to afflict either the 
Government or the worker. 

Some, at least, of the fears expressed with regard to the 
regime and its present over-emphasis of public works and 
public expenditure are distinctly premature, if not ground- 
less. Critics who have apprehended the immense gain 
in stability of employment and in scope for rational and well- 
planned social (as compared with individual) enterprise by 
the government or state, have urged that the system can 
only work at the cost of heavily increasing indebtedness. 
They consider that although Germany started from an 
unusually favourable position in this respect — its war and 
pre-war debt having been depreciated out of existence — the 
debt charges now steadily being incurred must within 
measurable time imperatively call for a halt ot a slowing 
down in government expenditure : whereupon there would 
ensue a relapse into the economic instabilities and imper- 
fections of former times. 

Against this contention one or two considerations may 
be advanced. Though the Reich debt charge is rising, it is 
almost certainly rising less than proportionately to the 
increase in fiscal revenue. It is doubtful whether it amounts 
to as much as 3 milliards out of a total of 14 milliards 
collected during the last fiscal year. The rate of taxation, 
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especially on small incomes, would be politically incon- 
ceivable almost anywhere else. The Reich Government is 
intent upon making each year a sufficient levy on the national 
income (at present 28-9 per cent., according to semi-official 
German estimates) to finance an increasing proportion of 
its capital expenditure out of revenue instead of loans. 
The accumulation of excessive interest charges is avoided 
by the process of converting a percentage of individual 
income into national capital through the intermediary of 
the state. What it really amounts to is enforced saving 
through enforced under-consumption. 

Fiscal revenue has risen in three years from 8 milliards 
to 14 milliards and is expected to reach 16 milliards for 
the current year. If so, this will indicate that total national 
income has risen, but also probably that the process of 
enforced saving through enforced under-consumption has 
progressed a stage further. For the consumer’s position 
has actually worsened. What he has to forgo in consum- 
able articles is, however, made up to him — according to the 
professions and practice of the totalitarian economic 
regime — in the form of additions to the general wealth 
and amenities of his country which he, like all others, is 
free to enjoy and appreciate — or not. 

V. “ Ovi^R-CnARGim With Purpose ” 

F rom the foregoing sketch of Germany’s controlled 
economy many relevant features have necessarily been 
omitted. FLven a cursory survey, however, discloses 
baffling contradictions and cross-currents in the system 
evolved. 

Exchange stability has been secured without the use of 
gold; but the parity, so strenuously preserved, is a hind- 
rance rather than a help to trade. Domestic industry 
flourishes, but foreign trade lags. Control of imports and 
exports eliminates waste, but creates a mass of unproductive 
labour. Unemployment has been banned, but longer 
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working hours seem to set at naught the social and technical 
progress of a generation, and leave the nation with hardly 
an ounce of reserve energy for an emergency. The food 
supply may be described as the worst, in quantity and quality, 
for many years, but its distribution is equitable; scarcity 
gives rise to rationing, and is not allowed to affect price. 
The small income of the worker is supplemented by a 
“ social income ” consisting of indirect benefits (such as 
gifts and loans to newly married couples) and facilities for 
recreation, entertainment and travel. 

The fiscal position is strong. A large debt has been 
created in a short time, but its rate of growth has been 
checked, and the total burden is light as yet. Revenue is 
rising. Taxation, however, is punitive in its severity, and 
voluntary contributions — ^which it would be politically 
imprudent to refuse — are constantly demanded in addition. 

But the significant element in German fiscal methods is the 
excess of revenue over current administrative expenditure. 
It provides a fund of several milliards annually for capital 
or rearmament projects. Over-taxation and under-con- 
sumption arc complementary and essential factors in the 
stability, at a high level of production, of Germany’s 
domestic economy. Employment is assured to the worker 
and paid for b) a reduction in his standard of living. The 
influence of the trade cycle is eliminated. 'I'hc scale of 
wages, rigidly maintained, compels variations in the stand- 
ard of living to serve as a buffer against variations in the 
value of money — a complete reversal of traditional econ- 
omic methods almost unthinkable in a less authoritarian 
regime. 

The policy of fostering trade — or securing indispensable 
supplies — ^by means of bilateral agreements is not an 
unqualified success. At any rate, it has not produced 
plenty. It is, of course, the negation of international 
trade, which alone offers the most economical use of the 
world’s productive and natural resources. Nor can it 
replace the functions of money and supersede the regulative 
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and distributive mechanism of prices, dependent upon free 
exchange. Instead, it forces others to the involuntary 
adoption of similar methods in defence of their interests. 
Trade assumes a more explicitly political character than 
heretofore. One is reminded of rearmament, which no 
one wants, but which the example and impact of Germany 
forces everyone to pursue. 

The closed and controlled economic system of Germany 
can claim many advantages to offset its disadvantages, and 
it is in no danger of breaking down. It is perhaps too 
early to decide whether it offers any positive and permanent 
contribution to the knowledge and conduct of economic 
affairs. But if it has banished doubt and despair among the 
sorely-tried population of Germany, it has produced little 
happiness or comfort. The atmosphere seems always to 
be tense and strained. It is over-charged with purpose. 
People seem to be continuously subjected to the restraints, 
inhibitions and exhortations of a crew training for a boat 
race ; and that is an ethos few of us would care to endure 
for a lifetime. 
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L The Franco-Soviet Pact 

I N August of last year Trotsky, surveying the contem- 
porary world from his refuge at Coyoacan in Mexico, wrote 
an article entitled Tie Coming World War^ in which he de- 
clared: 

The Franco-Soviet Pact is no longer a constant factor. Unlike 
the old Franco-Russian military alliance, it has no real substance. 
French policy, always following Great Britain, oscillates between 
a conditional agreement with Germany and unconditional 
friendship with the U.S.S.R. The greater these oscillations 
become, the more serious will be the final decision. 

The actual course of events is well described by this fore- 
cast. After a year of oscillations France has taken a decision 
that, as far as central Europe is concerned, may be regarded 
as final, and this decision has gravely compromised the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, signed in May 1955 and intended to provide with 
joint guarantees of Czechoslovakia an effective restraint on 
the territorial expansion of Germany. It would be too much 
to assert that the Franco-Soviet Pact is now incapable of 
revival, but it is certainly in a state of suspended animation. 
France has surrendered the Czech bastion, and the terms of 
surrender were arranged at Munich at a Four Power con- 
ference from which the Soviet Union was ostentatiously 
excluded. The western democracies appear to be framing 
their policies on the principle of letting Germany go east 
In undertaking to aid Czechoslovakia against a German 
attack the Russians very wisely made their assistance con- 
ditional on action by France, and they are therefore able to 
put upon France all the responsibility for the abandonment 
of the Czechs. But this moral satisfaction can hardly console 
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the dicectofs of Soviet foreign policy for the setback which 
they have now experienced after committing Russia so deeply 
to collective security and the French alliance. A fresh 
stocktaking is necessary on the morrow of such a disaster, and 
a choice must be made by Russia between two courses of 
policy: a determined attempt to build a new coalition for 
restraining Germany or a deal with Herr Hitler on the 
principle of “ letting Germany go west The decision docs 
not, of course, rest only with Russia. She cannot co-operate 
with Britain and France unless they are willing, and cannot 
acquiesce in a German drive to the west unless Germany is 
prepared to forget about the Ukraine and go back on the 
words of Mein Ka/npf. In so far as Russia can choose, how- 
ever, the choice will be made in accordance with the funda- 
mental need of preventing a hostile coalition of the great 
Powers of western Europe. 

From the close of the civil war in 1920 to the autumn of 
1935 Russia sought to strengthen Germany as a check on 
France and Britain, who were regarded in Moscow as the 
principal enemies of the Soviet regime. Germany, crushed 
and disarmed after Versailles, now separated from Russia 
by the whole width of Poland, and herself a nation under 
tribute, had neither the power nor the will to attack the 
Soviet Union. But France and Britain, though frustrated 
in their anti-Bolshevik interventions of 1918-20, remained 
openly h(jstile and stood by their claims on the repudiated 
debts and confiscated properties. The border States, es- 
pecially Poland and Rumania, were under F’rench influence, and 
the army of Wrangel, withdrawn from the Crimea in 1920, 
was in emigration, ever waiting for an opportunity to renew 
the struggle on Russian soil. In these circumstances Soviet 
foreign policy aimed at exploiting the hatred of the German 
nationalists towards France and at putting Germany in a 
position for a future war of revanche. No actual military 
alliance was ever concluded, but the Rapallo Treaty of 1922 
covered a secret military arrangement of immense value to 
the German Reichswchr. It was agreed that for an annual 
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payment of 250,000 gold marks selected officers of the 
Reichswehr should be sent to Russia and be trained secretly 
in the use and tactical handling of heavy artillery, tanks and 
military aircraft, which were forbidden to Germany under 
the Versailles Treaty. This agreement continued in operation 
until 1935 — ^two years after Hitler came to power — ^when 
he himself cancelled it. Without it a rapid German rearmament 
would never have been possible, for the capacity to manu- 
facture weapons is of no value unless there are men skilled 
in their use, and the experience of the great war would not 
have been sufficient if there had been no practical up-to-date 
training of specialists between 1918 and 1933. 

The assumption underlying the Soviet policy of aid to 
Germany was that the restoration of German military strength 
would mean a settling of accounts with France, but no 
danger to Russia. This assumption would have been correct 
if the old-fashioned nationalists, and not the Nazis, had been 
able to control the direction of German policy. But they 
were not. The triumph of Hitler was the triumph of the 
Easterner school of German expansionism; it implied, in 
accordance with the doctrines of Mein Kawpf, an ideological 
front against Bolshevism — ^which the capitalist magnates of 
London and Paris could be invited to join — and the creation 
of a German continental empire that would recover all the 
immense gains of the Brcst-I.itovsk and Bucharest treaties of 
1918.* The menace was perceived by officers of the Red army 
long before Stalin’s Politburo thought that a change of policy 
was necessary. After the Reichstag fire a Russian airman at 
Ljuberzi (the flying school for German officers near Moscow) 
remarked : “ We Russians arc a set of idiots 1 We have trained 
Hitler’s officers, and he will repay us with bombs dropped 
over Moscow ”. To which the Germans present replied with 
the old assurance : ‘ ‘ No, not over Moscow ! Over Paris 1 ” f 

* For the development of the Easiemer doctrine before Herr Hitler 
took it up, see the essay Moscow, the Vjoot of All Evil, written by Major- 
General Hoffmann in 1922 and published in his If^ar Diaries and other 
Papers, Vol. II, p. 359. 

t E. Wollenberg, The Ked Army, p. 258. 
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Hugenberg’s proposals for German colonisation in Soviet 
territory, put forward with such extraordinary tacdessness 
at the World Economic Conference in the summer 
of 1933, provided a danger signal which could not be 
mistaken. The anti-Bolshevik propaganda of the Nazis grew 
steadily both in volume and in vehemence. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet frontiers in the Far East were being menaced by the new 
continental expansion of Japan. Threatened with diplomatic 
isolation and with foreign aggression on two fronts, the Soviet 
Union was compelled to enter “the imperialist robbers’ den ”, 
t,e., the League of Nations, and to conclude “within the 
framework of the I.cague ” a military alliance with France. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact meant that the Soviet Union was 
for the first time ranged in full alliance with an imperial 
capitalist State. The assistance previously given to Germany 
had not involved any obligation to go to war on Germany’s 
behalf, nor any formal renunciation of international revolu- 
tionary aims. The new commitments, however, implied a 
fundamental departure from the Leninist idea of world 
revolution, as was made clear by Stalin in his amazing 
interview with Howard of the American Scripps-Howard 
press syndicate in March 1936. It was no accident that 
Stalin’s categorical repudiation in this interview of every- 
thing that the Bolshevik party had stood for in the days of 
Lenin was followed five months later by the execution of 
Zinoviev, Kamenev and Smirnov, and within two years by 
the destruction of nearly all the surviving leaders of the 
October Revolution. The internal crisis that has ravaged 
the Soviet Union since the summer of 1936 has been in large 
measure the result of the international situation, though it 
cannot be fully explained except in terms of domestic politics. 

II. Stalin and the Bureaucracy 

S INCE the time of Lenin the Communist patty of the Soviet 
Union has been completely transformed by the abolition of 
the two features which Lenin regarded as essential to its 
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political honesty — ^the guarantee of free political controversy 
within the party and the strict limitation of income for all its 
members to approximately the level of a skilled workman’s 
wages. The abolition of these safeguards, dating from the 
end of the year 1927, has led on the one hand to the emergence 
of Stalin as an absolute, despotic ruler requiring unconditional 
obedience from all Soviet citizens, and on the other, to the 
formation of a privileged bureaucratic caste whose highest 
strata can already be counted as “ rich ” in comparison with 
the general standard of living in the country. Stalin has 
established the privileges of the bureaucrats, and the bureau- 
crats support Stalin in his despotism. This system is called 
socialism, and anyone who questions its claim to the title is sent 
to one of the Soviet Union’s many concentration camps; 
everything is done in the name of Lenin, who lies mummified 
in his tomb and cannot protest. 

I.enin was no democrat, as the word is understood in 
England, but he believed in “ democratic centralism ” as the 
proper constitution for the Communist party. The party, as 
the one party of the proletariat, could not tolerate any organised 
opposition outside itself. But within the party, among its 
members, there was to be a free political life with the fullest 
discussion of all issues of policy, subject only to the condition 
that the decisions of each party Congress must be loyally 
observed by all members until the next. The delegates of all 
the local branches forming the party Congress elected the 
Central Committee, which in turn elected the l^olHburo, the 
supreme authority both in the party and in the state. There 
was no room in this system for an infallible autocrat, and Lenin 
himself never attempted to assume such a role ; he held his 
position as leader by free election through wrangling and 
controversies, often of great bitterness, with other leading 
figures of the party. 

Unfortunately for the working of this system, the mechan- 
ism for controlling admissions and expulsions gave an enor- 
mous power to the party secretariat. The party membership 
was scattered over one-sixth of the earth’s surfece; it could 
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only be held together, organised, instructed and disciplined 
through the secretariat, through which also all recommenda- 
tions for administrative posts had to pass. Stalin built up 
his personal power as general secretary of the party, and when 
he had gained full control of the organisation through the 
local secretaries, he was able to threaten all rivals for leadership 
with expulsion — ^which was equivalent to political extinction, 
since there was no other legal party in the state. The col- 
leagues of i.enin realised too late their helplessness, which is 
vividly expressed in a letter from Kamenev to Zinoviev re- 
cording a conversation with Bukharin in 1928. Bukharin 
said: 

For several weeks I have ceased talking to Stalin. He is an 
intriguer without principles, who subordinates everything to 
the possession of power, lie changes his theory for the pur- 
pose of eliminating this or that rival. . . . What can we do? 
What can we do in the face of an adversary of this sort, a debased 
Genghis Khan of the Central Committee ? 

The Genghis Khan of the Central Committee has now rid 
himself finally of Kamenev, Bukharin and their kind, but he is 
not all repression ; he knows how to reward his uncritical sup- 
porters no less than how to punish those who refuse to submit 
to his authority. In the early stages he found it difficult to 
satisfy his followers within the party because of the maximum 
income rule laid down by Lenin with the specific object of 
averting a spoils system and preserving a proletarian standard 
of living. But the rule was abolished after the Fifteenth 
Congress (December 1927), at which the T.eft Opposition 
Communists were expelled. As time went on, it was ex- 
plained that it was the duty of a Communist to earn as much as 
he could, and by merit ; or, in other words, by loyalty to Stalin 
he might hope to earn not two or three times, but fifty times 
as much as an ordinary proletarian. A new privileged class 
has thus been created to be the bulwark of the autocracy; 
its members are accountable to Stalin alone, for no popular 
opposition or criticism is tolerated, and all elections arc merely 
to register nominations from above. 
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An interesting picture of the new ruling class is drawn by 
Dr. Anton Ciliga in his book, Au Pays du Grand Mensonge, 
The author was formerly a member of the Politburo of the 
Yugoslav Communist party and lived for ten years in Russia. 
Of the Communist elite of Leningrad, the inhabitants of the 
“ Party House”, he writes as follows: 

All this circle, all these families, had something in common, 
belonged to a single social and psychological type. It was a new 
aristocracy of nouveaux riches, I knew, certainly, that these people 
represented the new privileged class, but what was new to me 
was the fact that they were fully conscious of it and were com- 
pletely permeated with the spirit of caste. . . . They had no 
consideration except for those who occupied a dominant position 
in society. . . . The value of a man was measured by the elegance 
of the country house at which he could stay, by his flat, his fur- 
niture, his clothes and his position in the administrative hierarchy. 

If the picture of contemporary Russian society drawn by 
Dr. Ciliga is at all truthful — and, in spite of assurances to the 
contrary from the Dean of Canterbury, there is a great volume 
of evidence to confirm it in outline — then it is clear why the 
present rulers of Russia have no enthusiasm for the rekindling 
of the fires of the October Revolution, by the legend of which 
they live ; and why they must at all costs silence by death or 
imprisonment all the Old Bolsheviks — not necessarily old in 
years — ^who mean by socialism something different from the 
rule of the Stalinist bureaucracy. The suppression of the Old 
Bolsheviks has now been carried out with the utmost ruth- 
lessncss, and it is with justice that Ciliga prefaces his book with 
the comment of Balzac : Les revolutions populaires n*ont pas 
d*ennemis plus cruels que ceux qifelles out eleves, 

111 . The Red Army 

JN 1921 Tukhachevsky wrote the following words : 

Outside the frontiers of the Soviet Union our Red army should 
be regarded as a formation of international cadres . . . This 
army must learn to forget that one national element preponderates 
in it; it must realise that it is the army of the international world 
proletariat, and nothing more. Wherever it goes, the people 
must be made to feel that it is a Red army and not a Russian one. 
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In 1937 the author of this declaration and other leading 
generals of the Red army, with Orlov and Alksnis, heads of the 
Red navy and Red air force respectively, paid for this faith 
and the actions to which it led them, with their lives. Since 
then Marshal Blucher, the most brilliant of the survivors, has 
“ disappeared ” and is presumed to have been executed. 

Tukhachevsky worked out in detail a theory of war corre- 
sponding to the political doctrine of Leninism. It followed 
from the conception of the role of the Russian Bolsheviks as 
the vanguard of the world revolution that Soviet Russia must 
be prepared to fight alone against any combination of capitalist 
States, trusting for ultimate salvation in proletarian revolu- 
tionary uprisings behind the lines of her enemies. This idea 
was the starting point of Tukhachevsky’s military theory. 
He believed that in a war against one or more capitalist 
Powers the Red army could ultimately achieve victory through 
the spreading of proletarian revolution. But such relief 
could not be expected in the initial stages of a war, and, there- 
fore, in order to be able to withstand the first shock, the Red 
army must be capable of pitched battle with the strongest of 
its foes. For this purpose Tukhachevsky was an ardent 
advocate of thorough mechanisation, adapting the natural 
aptitudes of the industrial proletariat to an industrialised type 
of warfare, and here his doctrine ran counter to the thesis of 
another sehool that “ the Red army cannot undertake 
the task of rising to the technical standard of imperialist 
armies; it must win victories by its enthusiasm”. Tuk- 
hachevsky denounced this view — the chief exponent of 
which was, and is, Voroshilov — as “foolish chatter”, and 
claimed that the Red army must aim at the highest technical 
standards. 

It goes without saying that Tukhachevsky and his col- 
leagues, devoted to these aims, set no store on alliances with 
capitalist States. They held that friendly understandings with 
such States might be desirable as a temporary expedient, but 
that the Soviet power should never deprive itself of a free 
hand for promoting revolution internationally when the 
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opportunity arose. If Russia were to bind herself with a full 
military alliance, she would be confronted in time of war with 
a dilemma: either she must break up the coalition and 
alienate her capitalist ally by promoting proletarian revolution 
instead of fighting simply as a national State, or else she must 
refrain from revolutionary socialist propaganda in order to 
maintain the alliance — ^which would be treason to the Marxist 
cause. As regards the latter alternative, the Red army 
internationalists agreed with Trotsky’s dictum that 

to fight for the preservation of a national basis of revolution by 
such methods as weaken the international ties of the proletariat, 
actually means to undermine the revolution itself. 

Naturally such doctrine could not co-exist with Stalinism, 
and the divergence between the official party line and the 
Leninist tradition of the Red army became more and more 
pronounced from 1935 onwards. The Red army inter- 
nationalists reproached Stalin with treachery to the cause of 
world revolution; they also accused him of destroying the 
harmony of proletariat and peasantry in Russia by the policy 
of forced collectivisation and thereby weakening national 
defence. Stalin’s attempt under the First Five-Year Plan to 
collectivise the peasantry by sheer force in advance pf effective 
industrialisation has left a legacy of social tensions and com- 
plications which are still a dangerous factor of weakness in the 
structure of the Soviet Union. Since 1934 Stalin has made 
considerable concessions to peasant individualism, but he has 
not been able to carry out any radical revision of policy because 
of the vested interests of the vast rural bureaucracy which he 
created in order to enforce collectivisation during the years 
1928-33. In this, as in other ways, Stalin has become the 
prisoner of his own creatures. The Red army, however, 
became a medium for the expression of peasant discontent, and 
its leadership voiced the demand for a new political freedom, 
by which means alone the Stalinist bureaucrats could be called 
to account. Above all, Tukhachevsky and his associates 
denounced, as endangering the fighting power of the Red 
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army, the renewed Russian oppression of the non-Russian 
nationalities under cover of centralised economic planning. 

With these grievances against the Stalin regime, for which 
under the dictatorship there could be no remedy by legal and 
pacific means, the leaders of the Red army in concert with some 
civilian politicians of the Communist party finally resorted to 
conspiracy and planned the overthrow of Stalin by a military 
coup d'etat. Erich Wollcnbcrg, who served in the Red army 
from 1921 to 1956 and is devoted to the memory of 
Tukhachevsky, fully admits that there was such a plot, and in 
his book The Ked Amy he gives some interesting details of it. 
But what he denies, and what is quite incredible in view of the 
known political antecedents of the drama of May 1937, is that 
lukhachevsky, Gamarnik, Yakir, Uborevitch and the rest 
plotted the defeat and ruin of the army they had built up with 
such remarkable 2cal and energy and the surrender of Russia to 
that very capitalism tb.ey had spent their working lives in 
destroying. In Wollcnberg’s words : 

Reasons of home politics required the Red generals to be 
slandered as spies and advocates of the restoration of capitalism, 
for it was impossible to send them to execution as champions of 
Soviet democracy and internationalism. 

'fhe “Eight (iencrals” and the great majority of those 
known to have been killed in the purges of the last two years 
have been executed without public trial, but a certain number 
of leading Opposition Communists have confessed in open 
court, not only to conspiracy against Stalin, but also to in- 
tentions of restoring capitalism, bringing about the defeat of 
the SovietUnionin war, handing over the Ukraine to Germany, 
eastern Siberia to Japan and central Asia to Britain, producing 
train wrecks and mine accidents, and otherwise acting in the 
service of counter-revolution. These extraordinary con- 
fessions are regarded generally with bewilderment in this 
country; it is assumed that they must either be true or else 
have been extorted by threats or torture, and both hypotheses 
are hard to accept in relation to such veteran revolutionaries 
as Kamenev, Smirnov and Piatakov — men who on their life 
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records were equally unlikely either to have entertained the 
projects to which they confessed or to have confessed falsely 
under coercion. 

The mystery is explained if it is remembered that these 
men were fanatical Communists, that propaganda for the 
party is a Communist’s first and last duty, that sclf-accusation 
is the most convincing form of propaganda, and that, as 
Oppositionists persuaded by their own arrest of their inability 
to replace Stalin and by their consciences of the danger to the 
regime involved in the failure of their plot, the accused had 
good reason for giving their last services in order to avert 
what seemed to them an even greater c\'il than Stalin. All 
the Opposition Communists liatcd Stalin, yet he was in their 
eyes “tlic last Bolshevik”; they believed that he would 
always seek to maintain a certain minimum of socialism and 
prevent the reaction against the October Revolution from 
running its full course. A flood of light is thrown on their 
state of mind by a remark of Piatakov to Kamenev in 1929: 

Stalin is the only man who can siill be obeyed. Bukharin and 
Rykov are mistaken when they think it is they who would take 
power after him. ft is the Kaganovitches who would rule; 
1 do not wish to obey any Kaganovitches and I will not obey 
them. 

The brothers Kaganovitch are here lakcji as tlie type of 
Stalin’s courtiers, “the opportunists witliout scruples or 
convictions, the lale-comers of the revolution”. For the 
comrades of Lenin Stalin is still “ one of us ”; the Kagano- 
vitches arc not, '['here is a greater evil than Stalin; therefore 
the accused Bedsheviks abased themselves and paid their 
tribute to the Jxadcr, even though they hated him and knew 
they could expect no mercy. 

IV. The Crisis and Atti-:r 

T HI^ purges of thcRcd army, by completing the dissociation 
of Stalin’s Russia from revolutionary internationalism, 
have made it easier for Russia to maintain alliances with capital- 
ist States, but they have at the same time weakened her 
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military striking power, not only by the elimination of so many 
of the ablest men, but even more by the destruction of the old 
fighting spirit of the Red army. The executions of May 1937 
and the subsequent mass arrests and condemnations of officers 
of all ranks have had a most demoralising effect. As Wollen- 
bergputs it: 

If 60 per cent, of the men occupying posts at the head of the 
party, the state and the army under Lenin are spies and traitors, 
why not also the other 40 per cent. ? . . . But since the officers' 
corps contains few men who really believe Tukhachevsky and 
the other Red generals guilty of treason, the only result of the 
“ trial ” has been to create an unbridgeable gulf between the army 
and the Stalinist ruling clique. 

In these circumstances the new commanders of the Red 
army arc not unnaturally inclined towards a cautious and 
tentative strategy and a limitation of military liabilities. 
Moreover, knowledge of their reluctance to undertake large- 
scale offensive operations was undoubtedly an important 
factor in the French decision not to accept Germany’s war 
challenge this year. It was clear that Russia could only 
intervene decisively against Germany in a European war by 
marchinij throue:h Poland. But Poland had made it known 
quite definitely that any attempt by the Red army to pass 
through her country would be resisted by force of arms, and 
Russia gave no assurance to France of an intention to break 
down such resistance. Litvinov’s formula that the Soviet 
Union would assist Czechoslovakia “ by all the ways open 
to us ” repudiated responsibility for rendering assistance by 
any way not “ open ” ; it amounted to an acceptance of the 
Polish ban. 

With Poland neutral, Russia could make war only by 
sending aeroplanes and by moving some troops to the support 
of the Czechs along a single line of single-track railway through 
the Rumanian section of the Carpathians. The Carpathians, 
less high but far wilder at the present day than the Alps, form 
the greatest natural barrier in eastern Europe, and com- 
munications across them are far too deficient to allow a big 
Russian army to operate within their arc. Only the open 
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plains of Poland would have given scope for a full-scale war; 
intervention through Rumania — except in the air — could not 
have been a main factor in deciding the issue. The Soviet air 
force would no doubt have done much damage to Germany, 
but it is unlikely that it could have saved Czechoslovakia if 
the French had failed to break through the Siegfried I.ine. 
However, the Soviet Union stood to gain either way; if 
Germany were defeated, the Nazi menace would be removed, 
and if Germany were victorious over France and Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia would be left in effective control of Rumania 
and thus in a strong position for making peace with Germany 
and securing her vulnerable south-western frontier. 

If war had come in September, France would have had to 
bear the brunt of the land fighting against Germany, and 
London and Paris would have had to endure the weight of the 
German aerial offensive. Russia, fighting from behind a 
neutral Poland, would have been only lightly engaged, and 
almost all her vital centres would have remained beyond the 
reach of German aircraft. France was uinvilling to enter 
a war on these terms, and Russia, having made her assistance 
to Czechoslovakia conditional on French action, did nothing 
on her own initiative to help the ( Izcchs. Russian intervention 
without France would have been useless. 

The Red army to-day, purged of its world-revolutionary 
offensive spirit, is to an exceptional degree stronger for 
defensive than for offensive purposes. 'I'he vast size of the 
Soviet Union, the remoteness of its vital centres from the 
frontiers, and the deficiency of railways and good roads, 
arc advantages in defence against invasion, but sources of 
weakness for a movement of attack against a great Power. 
Transport is still the Achilles’ heel of the Russian war 
machine, and several years must still pass before the “ steam- 
roller ” can be sustained by an adequate system of com- 
munications. On the evidence of the Soviet press itself 
the Russian railways cannot carry out a proper peace-time 
distribution of oil supplies ; war-time demands would create 
appalling difficulties. Agriculture has been mechanised 
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to such an extent as to have become dependent on a 
continuous supply of tractors and oil, and if too much 
transport and industrial production were diverted to military 
purposes, famine might result. On all counts the Soviet 
Government has good reasons for trying to avoid com- 
mitments at a distance and for concentrating on the defence 
of its own frontiers. 

This does not mean, however, that the Soviet Union is 
not interested in what goes on outside its borders, or that 
its alignment in world affairs is unimportant. 'I'hc 
rulers of Russia have no concern for the fate of the 
British and French colonial empires, nor have they any 
regard for the defence of democracy — ^which in their 
own political practice they utterly reject — but they do now 
recognise that Britain and France are sated Powers, whereas 
Germany and Japan are violently expansionist and geo- 
graphically nearer to the Russian frontiers. 'Iherc is, 
therefore, a real inclination of Russian foreign policy to- 
wards co-operation with France and Britain as long as those 
nations are making any effort to preserve an international 
balance of power and are disposed to value friendly relations 
with Russia. For the reasons given above it would be 
unwise to count too much on direct military support from 
Russia in any diplomatic calculations. But in a crisis there 
is not only the division between allies and enemies; there 
is also the distinction between benevolent and hostile 
neutrals. Russia in a world war, even without actually 
fighting, would have the power to grant to Germany, 
or to withhold, the raw material supplies that would 
probably make the difference between victory and defeat in a 
struggle with Britain and France. 

Other things being equal, Russia will almost certainly 
withhold such assistance, because she fears an over-powerful 
Germany and prefers to sec a balance of power in liuropc. 
But if hard pressed by Germany and rebuffed by Britain and 
France, she could and would do a deal with Germany on 
these terms. Germany would then be able to turn against 
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the western democracies with a terrific concentration of 
power. It is true that Mei/j Kampf dooms the Ukraine, and 
not the British, French and Dutch colonial empires, for 
conquest by the Third Reich, but that will not determine 
history if the Fuhrer is once convinced that Germany’s 
western neighbours arc more vulnerable to attack than 
Soviet Russia; for a dictator nothing is unalterable except 
he need for success. 
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I. Hibernia Irredenta 

I NSPIRED by recent European events, some of the 
Nationalist organisations in Northern Ireland have put 
forward demands for a county plebiscite on the question of 
reunion with Ireland. No doubt such a plebiscite would 
show that three of the Northern counties desire reunion. 
But if their wishes were granted, the only result would be to 
drive the remnant of Ulster into the British political system 
for good. Self-determination is, in fact, a double-edged 
sword. Mr. Dc Valera docs not share the views of the 
Northern Nationalists, for in an interview, published in the 
livening Standard on October 17, he renewed the proposal 
which he made during the Anglo-Irish negotiations in 
l^ondon last January. According to this plan, the residual 
powers over Northern Ireland now held by Great Britain 
would be transferred to an all-Ireland parliament, the 
existing Northern Ireland Government and ParliaJiient to 
remain as at present and to give adequate safeguards for 
the Nationalist minority under its rule. 

Urging Great Britain to take steps to persuade the 
Northern Government to settle the problem on these lines, 
which constituted in his view a practical but not an ideal 
solution, Mr. De Valera said it was possible to visualise a 
critical situation arising in the future in which a united free 
Ireland would be willing to co-operate with Great Britain 
to resist a common attack. While partition remained, the 
chances of such co-operation in the event of a European 
war were, he added, very slight. If such a war occurred 
whilst British forces were in occupation of any part of 
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Ireland, Irish sentiment would be definitely hostile to any 
co-operation. 

In a statement made to a meeting of the United Ireland 
party in Dublin on October 25, Mr. William T. Cosgrave 
T.D., the Leader of the Opposition, said that Mr. De 
Valera’s interview was directed more to retaining political 
support than towards initiating a general move to find 
agreement on the removal of the border. If a serious 
attempt were in contemplation to find the way to end 
partition, the Prime Minister of Great Britain might be 
requested to arrange a conference between the Prime 
Ministers of Ireland, Northern Ireland and Great Britain. 
There was at least one common ground upon which this 
conference could be held, namely, a serious endeavour 
to find an agreed formula for the better government and 
defence of Ireland. If the policy of force for the removal 
of partition had been abandoned, the only policies that 
remained were negotiation and the power of attracticjn. 
What they required was not publicity and newspaper 
interviews, but some united effort to discover whether in 
fact our people would make progress if national problems 
and resources were tackled and dev'cloped in friendship 
and goodwill with Great Britain. 

On his side. Lord (iraigavon’s response was the now 
somewhat hackneyed war cry of “ No Surrender ”, and 
it is understood that the British Government will take 
no steps to interfere in a matter which it considers is one 
for Irishmen to settle themselves. It is certainly true that 
the situation arising from a divided Ireland might easily 
have serious repercussions in the event of war, for the 
Nationalist minority in Northern Ireland would probably 
adopt an intransigent attitude in which they would be 
supported by the extreme Republican elements on this side 
of the border. On the other hand, the reiteration of de- 
mands which cannot be satisfied only keeps alive old 
animosities, and does no good whatever. There is no 
short cut to the unity of Ireland, and it is both foolish and 
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wrong to encourage the belief that there is. The only 
hope is the avoidance of irritation and the practice of 
conciliation. 

II. A Vocational Second Chamber 

W ITH the Bail adjourned and our leading politicians 
recuperating after the general election, wc have 
recently enjoyed a welcome rest from political controversy. 
The most important event has been the completion of the 
Senate election. This protracted performance terminated 
on August i8. Eleven of its sixty members are nominated 
by the Prime Minister, six are elected by the two universities, 
and the remaining forty-three are elected by an electoral 
college consisting of the Bail and seven members from every 
county and borough council. Hie members of the Bail 
and certain public bodies nominate the candidates. The 
result of this election was very similar to the last.* 129 
candidates were nominated for the forty-three scats to be 
filled by the electoral college, but on this occasion the Labour 
organisation did not boycott the election, and nominated 
candidates. 

Once more the political nominees swept the board, 
whilst some of the most eminent men in the country did 
not receive a vote. Mr. J. J. Parkinson, the well-known 
horse-dealer, again headed the poll as one of the representa- 
tives on the cultural and educational panel. He was 
closely followed by Mr. P. T. Kelly, the manager of the 
Royal Tfiver Friendly Society, and Miss Margaret Pearse, 
the sister of l^atrick Pearse, the leader of the 1916 rising. 
Among the other successful candidates was Mr. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, formerly Minister for Defence and afterwards 
for lixternal Affairs in Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, who 
approaches politics from a philosophic angle, Mr. P. Hogan, 
a former deputy-speaker of the Bail, who was a Labour 
candidate, and Mr. Scan Gibbons, a Kilkenny farmer who 

* See The Round Table, No. hi, June 1938, pp. 533 et seq. 
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was chairman of the last Senate and has now been re- 
appointed. Thirteen outgoing members were defeated, 
the most extraordinary result being the defeat of Mr. 
Patrick O’Malley, vice-chairman of the last Senate, and a 
prominent member of Mr. Dc Valera’s party, who did not 
receive a single first preference vote. Mr. Dc Valera’s 
nominations were the same as in the previous Senate, and 
tliere was no change in the university representation. Like 
its immediate predecessor, the new Senate will not be a voca- 
tional cliambcr, as was intended by the Constitution, but a 
political body like the Dail. The original Free State 
Senate, which Mr. Dc Valera abolished because it opposed 
his policy, was definitely mote representative in every way. 
But the idea of a vocational second chamber is a sound one 
if it could be elected directly by vocational groups. 

It is the almost entire absence here of any complete voca- 
tional organisation which is the difficulty. 'J’hc late Senate, at 
its last meeting on July 14, passed a resolution asking the 
Government to appoint a small commission to examine 
and report on the possibility of extending vocational 
organisation by legislative or administrative action. Mr. 
Frank MacDcrmot, who proposed the resolution, said that 
his principal object was to lay a firm foundation for a 
vocational senate; but the motion had wider aspects than 
that, being based on the idea that it would be good to revert 
to an order of society where men were grouped more than 
at present on vocational lines. There was in Ireland, he 
said, a chorus of general approbation of the views of the 
Pope about social reorganisation, but he thought that the 
papal encyclicals had been more praised than read, more 
read than understood, and more understood than practised. 
If they were to get rid of the horizontal division between 
classes, with capital on one side and labour on the other, and 
to substitute vocational groups in which would be included 
every grade occupied with the activities which that group 
represented, would such a phenomenon as a I.abour 
party be tolerable ? It was very much to be desired that 
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instead of complacently referring to the wisdom of the 
encyclicals, they should set their minds to work and face 
the difficulties. The principle of a vocational second 
chamber had, he said, been accepted, and the question now 
was how to put it satisfactorily into practice. Democracy 
had failed in some countries because it was inefficient. He 
believed in democracy, and wanted to make it efficient and 
to strengthen it. It would be a great advantage if they could 
contrive a second chamber where measures could be con- 
sidered from a different angle and with less party pressure 
than in the Dail. Such a second chamber could bring into 
public life reserves of competence and ability that would 
not otherwise be at the disposal of the State. 

Professor Tierney, who seconded the motion, said that 
the organisation of the whole country on vocational or 
functional lines was an object in itself, and in many ways 
a higher and more important object than the organisation 
of a second chamber. Vocational organisation, he con- 
tinued, was the approved Christian method of escaping 
from the dilemma which had been presented to the world 
by the anarchy of modern materialistic capitalism on the 
one hand and the slavery of Communism, and various 
other forms of dictatorship, such as National Socialism, 
on the other. What was proposed in functional organisa- 
tion was not the abolition of liberty or the destruction of 
democratic institutions, but rather the strengthening of 
each against attacks levelled at them from both sides. 
Unfortunately they had done little e.Kccpt in a tentative 
and superficial way to bring about a real social revolution 
on the Irish and Christian lines which their national claims 
had for a long time clearly envisaged. In Ireland they 
were very seldom conscious of their exact situation in this 
matter of social organisation or social policy. '1‘hcy 
presented the unique spectacle of an ancient people whose 
own native and traditional institutions had been entirely 
battered away by centuries of storm, and which had taken 
over in a very attenuated and superficial form institutions 
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not made for it, but rather impregnated with ideas and 
doctrines entirely at variance with its natural instincts and 
with its whole historic past. I'hey had therefore, he said, 
to begin almost at the beginning, and before they could 
make progress they must survey the ground. This in- 
volved some degree of State initiative such as the commis- 
sion of enquiry suggested by the resolution. 

As Mr. MacDermot and Professor Tierney are both 
members of the new Senate, and as Mr. De Valera is known 
to favour the development of vocational organisation, we 
may be certain that tlie last has not been heard of this 
important and interesting question. 


111 . The Banking Commission Report 

T llli monumental report of the Banking (Commission, 
which has been sitting for the last three and a half years, 
was published early in August. It is one of the most 
important public documents that has appeared since the 
establishment of the Irish State. The Commission was 
appointed in November 1934 by the present Government 
to examine and report on the system of currency, banking, 
credit, public borrowing and lending, and the pledging of 
State credit on behalf of agriculture, industry and the social 
services, and to consider and report what changes, if any, 
were necessary or desirable to promote the social and 
economic welfare of the community and the interests ot 
agriculture and industry. 'J he Commission, quite properly, 
put the widest interpretation on its terms of reference, and 
the result is a complete survey, not only of banking and 
currency questions, but of our entire economic life. 

Its twenty-one members were presided over by Mr. 
Joseph Brennan, the very competent Chairman of the 
Currency Commission, and they included the head of the 
Department of Finance, the chairmen of the Industrial 
and Agricultural Corporations, several bank directors, three 
professors of Economics from the Irish Universities, a 
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Roman Catholic bishop, representatives of labour, and 
two foreign experts. Professor Gregory and Mr. Per 
Jacobsson of the Bank for International Settlements. 
That a Commission of twenty-one should have produced 
a majority report signed by no less than sixteen, is in itself 
remarkable, having regard to the natural differences of 
opinion amongst its members. The Commission was 
in effect asked to discharge two tasks, one educational, to 
examine and explain the existing economic and financial 
system, and the other advisory, to report on its adequacy. 
The first task is fully and most cfficienlly discharged in the 
majority report, which deals with the history of Irish 
banking, the economic background, and questions con- 
cerning currency and credit. The chapter on Ireland’s 
economic position is one of the most valuable in the 
report and, although it was written before the settlement 
of the Anglo-Irish dispute, its conclusions are still relevant 
and of fundamental importance. 

In brief its findings arc that no notable increase in out- 
population can be expected in the immediate future, that 
in the absence of such an increase the home demand for 
foodstuffs cannot increase substantially, and that conse- 
quently nearly one half of our agricultural production will 
be available for export in spite of the Government’s 
policy of self-sufficiency. Access to profitable export 
markets for our agricultural products will therefore in the 
future, as in the past, govern the prosperity and welfare 
of the agricultural community, who are the main body of 
the Irish people. As regards industrial development, the 
report points out that, whilst there is little evidence of any 
export of products from our new industries, there has been 
a marked decrease in the export volume of the older in- 
dustries. The tendency has thus been to make agriculture 
increasingly responsible for the maintenance of sufficient 
exports. When studying the balance of payments the 
Commission was concerned to find some of the income 
items of a temporary and precarious nature, and considers 
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it therefore most important that we should not impair the 
accumulated external assets which make Ireland one of the 
few creditor countries in the world, and which not only 
help to maintain the volume of imports and the standard 
of living, but are also one of the principal safeguards of 
our financial independence. They therefore advise that 
it is of the greatest importance that the money required for 
setting up new industries or for social development should 
be provided out of current savings rather than by the 
withdrawal of capital invested abroad. 

As regards public finance, they point out that the dead- 
weight liabilities of Ireland arc already as high as or higher 
than those of the Scandinavian countries, and that it is not 
so much the actual indebtedness already incurred that gives 
concern as the speed of its growth and the results likely to 
ensue if present trends continue, lliey point out also that 
our national and local government debt is increasing at the 
rate of £6,000,000 a year, and that whilst our national 
income is no more than £1^0,000,000, the annual collection 
of taxes and rates amounts to £^z, 000,000, They therefore 
call for an end to any further increase of the national debt 
and for a beginning of debt redemption. On the questions 
concerning banking, currency and credit, the majority 
report makes no revolutionary recommendations, nor 
were any such to be expected. As regards currency, they 
are clear and positive that the maintenance of parity with 
sterling is the only possible policy for Ireland, because it 
ensures the advantage of exchange stability with our 
principal market, Great Britain, and the sterling area, and 
enables Ireland to participate in a monetary and credit 
policy which is in general conformity with its interests 
and which possesses the confidence of the Irish public. 
Any other policy would, in their opinion, dislocate Irish 
trade and external investments. In this recommendation 
they follow the Banking Commission of 1926. 

As regards commercial banking, they arc satisfied that 
the existing system is satisfactory and adequate. The only 
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serious change recommended is that the Consolidated 
Bank-Note issue, in which all the banks participate, should 
be allowed gradually to lapse. For many years there has 
been a strong demand in certain quarters for the establish- 
ment of a central bank, in spite of the fact that so long as 
the currency is convertible into sterling and the Irish banks 
keep their reserves in I.oiidon, there is little use for such an 
institution. The majority of the Commission recommend 
that the present Currency Commission, whose functions 
arc virtually limited to the issue of currency and the holding 
of sterling assets against the notes issued, shall be renamed 
and its functions enlarged by the addition of a research 
department to advise the Government on financial questions. 
But it will not be a central bank in the ordinary sense of that 
term, because the report does not contemplate that it will 
discharge any of the usual functions of such an institution. 
During the recent international crisis the Currency Com- 
mission very wisely sold sterling securities and purchased 
some ^2,000,000 of gold in order that they might be able 
to discharge their statutory obligation to convert their notes 
into sterling on demand. This they were entitled to do 
under the Currency Act, which provides that cover for the 
country’s legal tender issue may consist of gold or sterling 
securities. 

Taken as a whole, the majority report contains much 
matter for political and economic controversy, as it is in 
cflect a formidable indictment of the policies pursued by 
Mr. Dc Valera’s Government since 1932. As Ireland 
cannot consume more than a fraction of her agricultural 
produce or produce more than a fraction of her industrial 
requirements, the report maintains that policy can only 
affect the margin between export and home consumption 
in agriculture and between import and home produc- 
tion in industry. Although the economic war is happily 
over, these fundamental conditions remain. In a speech 
on September 2, Mr. Firskine Childers, T.D., one of the 
new members of the Government party, said that they 
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must resist the temptation to offer a defiant attitude to 
the findings of the Commission, because that was quite 
unnecessary. The recent favourable settlement with 
England made it possible to effect a compromise by not 
taking at loo per cent, value some of the more conserva- 
tive strictures of the report. In the long run he said it was 
a question of striking the right balance. 

The principal criticism of the report has been that its 
economic teaching is timid and ultra-conservative, takes no 
account of the more advanced modern economic thought 
aird teaching, and is more concerned with the economic 
than the social welfare of the community. Adoption of 
its recommendations would, for example, oblige the 
Government to terminate or drastically reduce its housing 
schemes. Its alleged defects in this respect arc fully 
rectified by the three minority reports, which postulate that 
we can have without delay a high degree of economic as 
well as social welfare. Professor Busteed, who contributes 
the second minority report, is, however, careful to point 
out that if we want certain non-economic social values, we 
must be prepared to pay for them. 

IV. Economic Developments 

T Hli good effects of the London Agreement* have 
already begun to be felt. Exports of all classes of agri- 
cultural products have increased, while prices have also 
shown an upward tendency. The visible adverse balance 
has shown a steady decline since March, and in August was 
half what it was for that month last year. Moreover, as a 
result of the Agreement, export bounties and subsidies have 
decreased by 1,400,000. I'hc Prices Commission is now 
beginning the examination of existing tariffs, as provided 
by the Agreement, but it is not likely that these will be 
greatly reduced. 'I’he agricultural statistics show that the 
acreage under corn crops and hay is decreasing, but that 
pigs, sheep, cattle, and poultry have all increased in numbers. 
* See The Round Table, No. hi, June 1938, pp. 527 et stq. 
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In spite of these improvements, there is no reason for 
excessive optimism, for the farming community will take 
years to recover its former prosperity and, unless the 
Government has enough courage to cut its coat according 
to its cloth in matters of public expenditure, no permanent 
improvement is possible. Our principal economic diffi- 
culties arise from unduly high costs which are due to high 
wages, inefficient labour, protection and excessive taxation 
both local and national. The farmer, our principal pro- 
ducer, is faced with rising costs and a statutory scale of 
minimum wages which the poorer farmers cannot pay. 
The transport situation is so serious that the railways have 
had to dismiss many employees and (with the consent of 
the men themselves) to make substantial reductions in the 
working hours of the remainder. The Great Southern 
Railways Company was given a technical monopoly of 
road transport in 1933, but this has proved illusory owing 
to the large increase in the number of private lorries, many 
of which arc believed to be illegally acting as public 
carriers. It is clear that more drastic steps arc necessary, 
and the Government is understood to be considering the 
matter with a view to legislative action. If something is 
not done soon, the Irish railways cannot survive. One 
of the bright spots on the economic horizon is the Electricity 
Supply Board, which controls the Shannon water-power 
scheme and the national electricity supply. During 1937 
the number of units sold increased by 25 millions and the 
number of consumers by 14,747, whilst income exceeded 
expenditure by ^(^410,95 2 and the average price per unit of 
current was reduced. This national enterprise is based on 
a sound development of our national resources, and the 
results achieved are in striking contrast to certain industrial 
developments which must rely on imports of raw materials, 
and to the alcohol and beet-sugar factories which depend 
on subsidies for their existence. 
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I, Shadows of Coming Events 

P ROVIDED world peace is maintained — and even 
otherwise — ^Indian affairs promise to return more 
prominently to the stage within the next eighteen months. 
Such provincial disturbance as occurs in the political sense 
is being accepted more and more as the natural democratic 
course, and the attention of political leadership is tending to 
concentrate on national issues. In a period when an 
unusual number of high officials have been on leave — in 
addition to an acting Viceroy, no less than six provinces 
have been under acting Governors — there has been more 
than the normal share of important events. While there 
has been little material disturbance of government, a 
marshalling of political forces is taking place in the expecta- 
tion of important developments. 

The belief, indeed the knowledge, that arrangements for 
implementing the federal part of the Government of India 
Act arc approaching their final stage, the failure to achieve 
even a minimum understanding between the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League, and the threat of war 
itself have had reactions with important implications for 
the future. A negative but reassuring feature has been 
the serene concentration of Provinces on their domestic 
business. Intermittent threats of Cabinet resignations on 
ostensible constitutional issues have been conspicuously 
absent, and even at the moment when the Commonwealth 
appeared to be committed to war. Congress Ministries 
seemed as little disturbed as the rest. That is not to say 
that Congress Cabinets would have failed to down tools at 
the behest of their leaders, but the general impression was 
that any question of the attitude towards war would be 
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used as a bargaining counter and the subject of negotia- 
tion rather than for any abrupt attempt to embarrass the 
British authorities. 

II. The Problem of Defence 

A VARIETY of factors have combined to bring the 
whole subject of defence very much to the fore in 
political discussion. The general conviction that Pro- 
vincial governments can hope to obtain material financial 
help for programmes of national development only by 
procuring a reduction in Central expenditure naturally 
concentrates attention on the biggest item of the Central 
budget, namely, outlay on military maintenance. Political 
opinion was therefore seriously agitated when Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s British army reforms imposed further burdens on 
India. little less concern was expressed by the Govern- 
ment of India. The country’s defences have been left far 
behind the rapid mf)dernisation of Western armaments and 
are, indeed, to-day in many respects markedly inferior to 
those possessed by states in even closer proximity. A 
complete revolution in equipment, organisation and train- 
ing is regarded as urgently necessary. The Esher Com- 
mittee of 1921 declared that the object of Indian army 
organisation was the maintenance of a force adequate to the 
defence of India and capable at need of co-operating with 
the British army in the field. Even if the army to-day is 
(for minor purposes) fitted for the first of these functions, it 
is certainly unsuited to the second. To modernise and 
reorganise the army in India will require considerable 
capital expenditure on equipment and maintenance services. 
The contention is advanced, however, that with an up-to- 
date force, the domestic needs of India might not demand 
an army of the numerical proportions at present maintained. 

In the light of these facts, the Government of India made 
representations to His Majesty’s Government, and conversa- 
tions took place during the summer between the Secretary of 
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State with expert advisers and other members of the British 
Cabinet. While discussions were in progress, the new 
conditions of service for British officers were announced 
and involved a further imposition on the Indian budget for 
those on the T ndian Establ i shment. Negotiation, however, 
resulted in an interim offer by His Majesty’s Government. 
The British Cabinet proposed to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction for a capital sum up to millions to re-equip 
certain British and Indian units in India; to assume 
responsibility for the replacement of a number of the 
obsolescent aircraft now employed by the Royal Air Force 
in this country, and further to add half a million sterling to 
the annual recurring grant of £i}^ millions already payable 
under the Garran Award of 1933. It was further agreed to 
relieve India by the immediate transfer of four British 
battalions to the Imperial establishment. These announce- 
ments were made to the Central Assembly by Sir James 
Grigg, the Finance Member, on September 13 ; and within 
a month the transfer of British troops was effected. It was, 
however, clearly indicated that agreement had not been 
reached on all points — the relief offered is not necessarily 
sufficient — and the statement went on to announce that an 
invitation had been issued by the Government of India for 
the visit of an expert body of enquiry, with which the 
Defence Department of the Government of India would be 
associated. 

A strong body representative of the Services and the 
Treasury has accordingly been appointed under the chair- 
manship of Admiral of the fleet. Lord Chatfield. The terms 
of reference are suflkiently important to quote and are as 
follows : 

Having regard to the increased cost of modern armaments, to the 
desirability o f organising, equipping and maintaining the forces in 
India in accordance with modem requirements and to the limited 
resources available in India for defence expenditure, to examine 
and report, in the light of experience gained in executing the 
British rearmament programme, how these resources can be used 
to the best advantage, and to make recommendations. 
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III. Trade Recession and the Rupee 

“ ^T^HE limited resources available to India ” is a 
X reference to the present budget allotment for defence 
which is approximately millions. Recently there have 
been enhanced demands consequent on the persistence of 
trouble in Waziristan, the British army reforms already 
mentioned and, of course, the international crisis. Un- 
fortunately these developments have coincided with 
economic recession. After a financial year of such prosper- 
ity as to give material encouragement to the beginnings of 
provincial autonomy, 1938-59 has so far been a severe 
disappointment. Overseas trade has sunk in volume and 
value, with serious effects on the sources of Central revenue. 
The Finance Member read the signs last March and the 
Central budget was deliberately modest in its estimates; 
but even these careful expectations are unlikely to be 
realised unless returns unexpectedly record a rise in the 
second half of the financial year sufficient to offset the 
poverty of the first six months. Customs and excise 
returns, particularly on a dutiable export like jute, have 
declined on almost all commodities. As a result, economy 
is being strictly enforced by the Central Government. New 
schemes and appointments have been perforce postponed 
and material cuts ordered in departmental expenses. How 
far these measures will meet the situation is, of course, 
largely dependent upon events, but Sir James Grigg, who 
has nursed the Central purse with steady care for four and a 
half years and has managed to provide the wherewithal to 
meet the cost of the first stage of constitutional reform, is 
faced with a depressing prospect for his last accounting. 
He will probably be compelled to make adjustments in the 
hope that restitution may be possible in the future. 
Advantage was taken of the decline in trade to promote a 
national drive against the exchange ratio of the rupee. A 
campaign was started in the nationalist press and the 
Congress President and Working Committee were induced 
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to give their active support to the plea for a rupee at 
IS. 4d. In an effort to increase pressure on the Central 
Government, Provincial Ministeries were asked to make 
direct representations to the Finance Member. An attempt 
was made to push a resolution in the Central Assembly 
demanding a non-official enquiry on the whole issue. The 
Central authorities, however, were adamant. A terse 
communique indicated that the Government were convinced 
that any disturbance of the ratio was not in the real interests 
of the country, and discussion of the subject in the legisla- 
ture was consequently disallowed as liable to cause an 
unnecessary disturbance of the markets. 


IV. The Approach of Federation 

A lthough successful in securing a comfortable 
majority and in rejecting all inconvenient amendments 
on other points, the Working Committee of Congress 
has not entirely disarmed suspicion and uncertainty of 
its policy among the rank and file. On the question of 
federation nothing more was permitted than reiteration 
of the rejection of the Government of India Act and the 
demand for a constitution evolved by a constituent 
assembly. There is generally believed to be division of 
opinion amongst the leaders on this subject. The President, 
Mr. S. C. Bose, had previously repeated in stronger language 
his determination to lead a break in the party tanks rather 
than accept any compromise. Mr. Gandhi, however, has 
found it necessary to declare through the columns of the 
Harijan that no difference exists between himself and such 
an uncompromising opponent of the Federal Constitution 
as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

These declarations have been evoked by Lord Linlith- 
gow’s patting remark before going on leave to the effect 
that the prolonged period of preparation for the im- 
plementing of federation was drawing rapidly to a close. 
This was confirmed during recent weeks when confidential 
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discussions were held with the Chief Ministers of leading 
States to decide the procedure in submitting Instruments of 
Accession in a final form to the Princes. Two stages have 
to be completed — acceptance of the general terms of acces- 
sion applicable to all and settlement of reservations peculiar 
to certain States. A vast amount of ground work has been 
completed in collating representations and drafting the 
results in suitable form. Simultaneously, the Central 
machinery is being readjusted so as to remove functions that 
under the Act are peculiar to the Governor-General as the 
representative of the Crown from those Departments which 
will become the responsibility of a Federal Ministry. The 
formation of a Governor-General’s (public) Secretariat has 
been announced, and a section of the Home Department, 
which has been performing a dual function since the 
introduction of provincial autonomy, is being transferred 
for that purpose. 

Meanwhile no serious difficulty is anticipated in procuring 
agreement on the terms of accession with the minimum 
number of States requisite to the inauguration of federation. 
Points of dispute still remain, but they arc not believed to be 
incapable of settlement. Much greater concern exists over 
the popular agitations lately promoted in Mysore, Travan- 
corc and certain small States of Bombay and Orissa. 
Ostensibly representing “ spontaneous and independent ” 
movements for responsible government, these outbursts 
have taken violent forms, notably in Travancore. The 
action taken by State authorities to maintain order has been 
described in British India as “ repressive ” and “ brutal ”. 
Officially Congress, which insists that federation is unaccept- 
able unless the States have elective representation, has no 
connection with States’ Congress activities. Congress is 
only anxious “ to convert the Princes to the view that their 
true interests lie in voluntary surrender of power to the 
people ”. This is interpreted in the States as a hint that if 
Rulers agreed to the elective principle for federal purposes. 
Congress would help them to suppress disorder. At the 
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moment prominent Congress leaders, like Mr. Vallabhai 
Patel, are active in “ advising ” the populace of the States in 
an “ unofficial ” capacity. Mr. Gandhi himself has inter- 
preted the Congress dissociation from State affairs not as 
lack of sympathy for the people’s aspirations, but as putting 
them on their mettle. Mr. Gandhi came into sharp public 
argument with the Dewan of Travancore when he advised 
the “ Congress ” of that State to pursue “ non-violent direct 
action ”. This, it was suggested, constituted evasion of 
responsibility for the violent results. Many of the leading 
States have taken steps to examine the possibilities of 
gradual constitutional reform for their subjects, but there 
has been a tendency to slow up in consequence of events in 
States such as Mysore and Travancore, where representative 
institutions have already made some headway. 

V. Provincial Politics and Social Reform 

T he Provinces, busily implementing programmes of 
tenancy and agricultural relief, have had their domestic 
troubles. In the Central Provinces the ill feeling between 
the Mahakoshal and Mahratta groups in the governing 
party came to a head and created a constitutional crisis, 
involving the Congress party in a deal of heart-searching. 
The Premier, Dr. Khare, even after an effort by the Congress 
President to heal the breach, found it impossible to work 
with three of his colleagues. To rid himself of them he 
tendered his resignation to the Governor, Sir Francis Wylie, 
who, being unable to secure their resignations, dismissed 
the three Ministers and invited Dr. Khare, as leader of the 
largest party in the Legislature, to form a new Cabinet. 
Meanwhile the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
after hasty consultations with Mr. Gandhi at Wardha, 
declared that Dr. Khare had flouted Congress authority and 
called on him to resign the leadership of the Congress 
Provincial party. Mr. Gandhi further accused the 
Governor of “ ugly haste ” in dismissing the three Ministers 
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and of conspiring to discredit the Congress. A meeting of 
the Provincial party with the Congress President in the 
chair elected Mr. Shukla, one of the three recalcitrant 
Ministers, in place of Dr. Khare, and the Governor sum- 
moned the new leader to form the Ministry. 

The affair, however, did not stop there. Without 
holding any particular brief for Dr. Khare, public opinion 
as expressed in the Indian newspapers was far from happy 
about the manner of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee’s 
interference with the Provincial party. Seldom has the Con- 
gress “ High Command ” had such a critical national press, 
and several influential papers denounced the attempt to 
blame the Governor. Dr. Khare himself proceeded to 
garner sympathy, particularly in Maharashtra, which has 
always been strongly independent, but the ex-Premicr was 
felt to have somewhat overdone his “ martyrdom ” before 
the issue came before the All-India Committee. None the 
less the Working Committee had a hard time to gain sanction 
for further disciplinary action against Dr. Khare. So re- 
spected a Nationalist as Mr. M. S. Aney spoke vehemently 
against the attitude adopted, and although the leaders carried 
the day, parliamentary control from All-India Congress 
authority is likely to move more circumspectly in future. 

It has been confronted with some delicate problems. In 
Sind, Congress is faced with supporting a minority govern- 
ment already pledged to an unpopular programme of land 
reassessment or risking the formation of a Muslim League 
government. In v\ssam, what seems to have been a 
temporary desertion upset the reigning Muslim Ministry 
and the local Congress leader formed a Cabinet only to find 
himself uncertain of a coalition majority. Meanwhile, the 
Congress party in the Punjab was having an anxious time. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan’s Unionist Ministry carried through 
four Bills as drastic in the relief the}^ offer the agriculturist as 
any parallel legislation in a Congress Province. The 
“ Black Bills ”, as they have been called by the Opposition, 
are mainly designed to wipe out the zemindars’ heavy 
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burden of debt and to prevent the agriculturist from being 
in future under the financial thumb of the middleman. 
Mainly dependent on the Hindu urban vote for its elective 
support, the Congress group found itself seriously confused 
and is still having difficulties hardly assisted by extremist 
activities under the same banner. A zemindar in the 
Punjab is not so much a landlord as he is in other Provinces ; 
he is rather a peasant proprietor. Thus, while it is easy for 
the Congress press in India generally to denounce the 
Punjab Unionist Ministry as reactionary on the score of 
being pro-zemindar, the charge has little meaning in the 
Province concerned. 

In other Provinces most of the Congress governments 
have made efforts to reach agreement with the landlords 
on land reforms. Legislative measures take two forms, 
namely, relief to the tenant from dues to landlords and 
greater governmental demands on the landlords. Most 
of this legislation, when complete, requires careful exam- 
ination by Governors and in some cases by the Governor- 
General, lest it be cither repugnant to Central laws or 
expropriatory in the sense provided against under the 
Government of India Act. Hitherto, however, no serious 
trouble has been experienced in procuring adjustments 
of sometimes hastily drafted Bills to meet such objections. 
In the United Provinces, where zemindars have long 
held considerable privileges, agreement has so far been 
sought in vain. The zemindari organisations led a deputa- 
tion to the Congress Working Committee without result, 
and the new legislation has emerged from select committee 
replete with vigorously worded minority reports. By 
drastically cutting down the rights of the bigger landlords 
while preserving a minimum to the smaller zemindar, it is 
sought to obtain the support of the latter who has several 
influential representatives in the provincial Congress party. 
There is now talk of referring the whole dispute to the 
“ arbitration of Congress headquarters 

In Bengal a sustained attack was made at the beginning of 
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August against the Ministry on the initiative of the Congress 
Opposition, Reinforced by a dissident Minister, the 
Opposition were hopeful of upsetting Mr. Fazlul Huq’s 
Cabinet. There was intense excitement in Calcutta, and 
mass demonstrations in the streets resulted in a large 
number of the Government’s critics spending the night in 
the Legislative Chamber waiting for the no-confidence 
resolutions to be moved. With the assistance of the 
European bloc the Ministry won. By present party divi- 
sions the Europeans hold a key position in Bengal and 
may do so also in Assam, and their opposition to Congress 
efforts to gain control has evoked protests linked to 
warnings from Congress leaders. The Bengal issue drew 
an important statement from Sit George Campbell, the 
European leader. He declared the Europeans to be by no 
means satisfied with many aspects of the existing Govern- 
ment, but that as between it and the Congress alternative 
they felt that the interests of the Province would be better 
served by maintaining the coalition in power. Congress 
suffer to no small degree by the wildness of speech displayed 
by supporters where the party is not in power. That is 
stated to be the reason for European reluctance to extend 
support to the new Congress coalition in Assam which has 
not yet faced its legislature. 

The Bombay Government is strenuously pursuing social 
legislation. Practically the whole of the latest Poona 
session was occupied by the Trade Disputes Bill, a measure 
designed to regulate trades unions and to prohibit lightning 
strikes. Strenuous opposition to the Bill, which proposes 
imprisonment for those who disobey its provisions, was 
offered by the section of the Opposition which represents 
labour interests, and owing to their procrastinating tactics 
the Bill may drag on until well into November ; but the 
G overnment is determined to pass it. In its efforts it has had 
the support of the Progressive group in the Assembly, which 
includes the Europeans. A major crisis, which might have 
involved the whole of India, was threatened over the 
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Forfeited Lands Restoration Bill. This measure is intended 
to authorise Government to acquire compulsorily from the 
new owners lands forfeited to Government and sold during 
the civil disobedience campaign of 1930-31 for non-pay- 
ment of taxes. The Bill provides for compensation to the 
dispossessed owners, but not on a generous scale. It was 
anticipated at one time that the Governor might have to use 
his special responsibility in connection with the measure, but 
certain modifications were made in the formative stages and 
the Governor gave his assent to its introduction. It was 
vigorously assailed in the Assembly, both in respect of its 
principle and provisions, but comfortable majorities were 
secured on all readings and the measure passed the Upper 
Chamber and now awaits the Governor’s sanction. The 
Government claimed that in passing the Bill they were 
fulfilling an election pledge and it was generally understood 
that the Congress would have made the issue an all-India 
one if the Governor’s assent had not been forthcoming. 


VI. The Congress “ High-Command ” 

W HEN they met in Delhi towards the end of 
September, the Congress leaders had many pressing 
problems to consider. The left wing of the party was 
bent on another trial of strength on several issues, and the 
right wing (which dominates the Working Committee) was 
equally determined to assert itself. There had been some 
downright criticism of the leaders’ actions. The use of the 
old “ repressive laws ” to suppress anti-Hindi agitation in 
Madras and industrial strife in Bombay; the course of 
negotiation between the Working Committee and the 
Muslim League ; the feeling that compromise on federation 
was not out of the thoughts of Mr. Gandhi and others ; and 
the humiliating treatment meted out by the Parliamentat)" 
Sub-Committee in their removal of Dr. Khare from leader- 
ship in the Central Provinces, were all questions on which 
the “ High Command ” had been put on the defensive. 
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The challenge was met at all points, and appropriate 
resolutions of confidence were carried by majorities which 
showed that the leadership continued to enjoy the confidence 
of 75 per cent of the All-India Congress Committee. 

At Mr, Gandhi’s instance a move was initiated to purge 
Congress ranks of undesirable elements not pledged to 
“ non-violence and truth ” and to examine the formation of 
a non-violent national militia. This was interpreted in 
some quarters as designed to prevent the infiltration into 
Congress ranks of extremist elements planning to exploit the 
prestige and, if possible, to capture the local and later the 
national machinery of the party, A resolution presented to 
the All-India Committee deplored the abuse of civil liberties 
as exemplified in speeches and certain sections of the press 
and declared that Congress Governments would not tolerate 
such attempts to provoke violence and hatred. Some 
remarkable speeches were made, an outstanding contribu- 
tion coming from the Premier of the much-troubled United 
Provinces. The Hon. Mr. Vallabh Pant roundly declared 
that the maintenance of law and order and the security of life 
and property were synonymous with the preservation of civil 
liberty. All socialist efforts to amend this resolution were 
heavily defeated and in the end some thirty members headed 
by Mr. M. N. Roy walked out. 
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1. The Ordeal 

W HILE the nations of the world outside Europe 
watched with absorbed and sympathetic interest — 
but at a distance — the unfolding of the grim drama of 
Czechoslovakia, the people of this island witnessed and 
endured the spectacle from the front-line trenches. It is 
the object of this article to convey some impression of the 
mind of Great Britain during the progress of the ordeal and 
to attempt an appraisal of the effect of that searing ex- 
perience, now that the nation is taking stock of a new 
situation and pondering the future. 

Ever since the Austrian Anschluss there had been a fore- 
boding of more to come, which deepened as the now- 
familiar Nazi tactic was displayed against the Czechs — a 
press and broadcasting campaign of incredible virulence, a 
succession of “ incidents ” depicted as illustrating the 
“ intolerable ” character of Czech rule, and the massing of 
German troops. The dispatch of the Runciman mission 
of mediation was received on all sides in this country with 
approval and admiration. An casing of the tension was 
at once apparent. It seemed that at long last the democratic 
Powers had gained the initiative and that peace would be 
preserved, not by means of an act of surrender, but by an 
act of justice. In this regard it is important to recall that 
at this stage the generality of Englishmen were considering 
the problem as one of self-determination within the borders 
of the Czechoslovak State. Herr Henlein had declared that 
annexation to Germany was no part of the Sudeten German 
programme, and as yet no word to the contrary had come 
from Berlin. That the real issue at stake was not only the 
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elimination of Czechoslovakia as an independent democracy 
in alliance with France, but the substitution of German for 
French influence throughout central and south-eastern 
Europe, was appreciated by few. Accordingly, public 
opinion was optimistic. While disliking intensely the 
vulgar vilification employed by the German press, and 
admiring per contra the dignity and restraint of the Czech 
authorities under extreme provocation, most Englishmen 
acknowledged that the claim of the Sudeten Deutsch to be 
free to live their lives in their own way could not reasonably 
be resisted. As the efforts of Lord Runciman brought Czech 
concessions more and more closely into line with Sudeten 
demands, hopes ran high. It seemed that the most urgent 
of the few remaining grievances against the Versailles 
Treaty was about to be removed by the peaceful trans- 
formation of Czechoslovakia from being a spear-head 
(with a French haft) aimed at Germany into a neutralised 
state on the Swiss model. That done, the corner would be 
turned, the long strain of violent re-adjustment ended; 
and Europe could look forward to the opening of a new era 
of peaceful collaboration. 

Then the break came. The too-promising negotiations 
were broken off on the excuse of fresh “ incidents ” : 
Sudeten “ Free Corps ” began to raid the Czech frontier, 
and formidable German forces were moved up. Clearly 
a German invasion had become imminent. 

British (and, of course, French) opinion was now called 
upon to adjust itself — to abandon the original conception 
of a Czechoslovakia, reformed but intact, for the more 
drastic solution of partition. Reluctantly and with hesi- 
tation the great majority came to the conclusion that they 
were prepared to acquiesce, rather than engage in a war 
that could not in any case save Czechoslovakia from 
devastation, provided that the cession was carried out on a 
genuinely ethnographical basis and under international 
control. The analogy of the Saar was recalled. The effect 
of the news that the Prime Minister had requested an 
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interview with Herr Hitler and would fly to Berchtesgaden 
on the following morning was electric. Here, it was felt, 
was leadership, swift and resolute, such as men had begun 
to despair of finding in a democratic system and for which 
they had been hungry. Support remained enthusiastic, 
though hopes were dashed a little by the unexpectedly quick 
dismissal of Mr. Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden after a 
conversation with the Fiihter of only two hours. 

The riposte to the 7\nglo-Ffench proposals (accepted by 
the Czechs) was the Godcsberg “ ultimatum ” with its 
time-limit. Had events not moved so swiftly and the 
Prime Minister not kept pace with them, the nation would 
have been obliged to choose between fighting there and then 
or abandoning its second position for a third, which in- 
volved acquiescence in an immediate German invasion and 
the partition of Czechoslovakia at the point of the sword. 
But as Mr. Chamberlain drew to the end of his speech in 
Parliament (on September 28), in which he announced that 
the conversations at Godcsberg had resulted in deadlock, 
news came to the House that Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini had responded to his final appeals, that the prin- 
ciple of a negotiated settlement had been accepted.* 

There can be no doubt whatever that if Herr Hitler had 
stood fast by his Godcsberg programme. Great Britain and 
France would have gone to war. Public opinion in both 
France and Great Britain had stiffened and the attitude of the 
two Governments had hardened in consequence. The 
man in the street had decided that he was not prepared to 
precipitate himself and his family into the horrors of 
modern warfare in an attempt to preserve the territorial 
integrity of an artificial agglomeration of races which 
Germany, with much reason, regarded as a standing 
menace to her security. The medicine was extremely dis- 
tasteful, but it was accepted as the inevitable penalty for 
past errors. On the other hand, when the Prime Minister 
returned from Godcsberg and the nation learned of the new 
* See Documents No. 22, p. 219. 
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demands, of the Czech rejection and Herr Hitler’s insistence 
on taking what he wanted by armed force, the British reaction 
was immediate. The issue had shifted from the almost 
impossible proposition of fighting to save Czechoslovakia 
to the direct question of resisting or submitting to the 
mailed fist : and there was no doubt in men’s minds of what 
the answer must be. For the first time since the crisis began 
Hetr von Ribbentrop’s estimate of the British reaction — 
upon which the Fuhrer evidently relied — was proved to be 
wrong. 

Among the people something akin to a sense of relief 
was discernible. At last the issue had been clarified. The 
period of heart-searching — the endless discussions round 
the fireside, in clubs and public houses and at the street 
corner — the long strain that had reached an almost in- 
tolerable intensity — were over. Gone too, it seemed, was 
the prospect of “ letting down ” a people who, with all 
their past mistakes, were small, essentially decent and 
democratic. And there was the comforting knowledge 
that world opinion was solidly in support. The atmosphere 
of cool, resolute determination to sec it through was 
reminiscent of the fateful days before the outbreak of war 
in August 1914. The fleet was mobilised, the anti-aircraft 
defences were manned, some 40 million gas-masks were 
distributed to the civil population, and plans that had been 
worked out for a large-scale evacuation of London were set 
in motion. 

Much — perhaps too much — has been made of the con- 
fusion that followed. The response to the call for national 
service of all kinds was as magnificent as the previous 
lethargy had been deplorable. Thousands who had pre- 
viously ignored appeals to help in A.R.P. rushed to offer 
their services — and they were totally untrained. Local 
authorities w'cre shouldered with colossal tasks and at the 
same time were expected to find and organise the requisite 
personnel. Brilliant improvisation took place under high 
pressure, accompanied by inevitable overlapping and lack of 
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co-ordination. If any proof of the crying need for a 
national register and the careful allocation beforehand of 
the services of every member of the community had been 
needed, this crisis provided it. 

The nation set about the task of preparing for war with 
quiet resolution : as in 1914, initial dislocations would 
have been rapidly rectified. But it was perhaps as well 
that not until after the crisis was it generally known how 
serious had been our lack of preparedness in military 
defence — ^how anti-aircraft batteries were served out with 
equipment that they had never seen before, the almost 
unbelievable deficiency in the number of guns and search- 
lights. After three years of rearmament and the allocation 
of £^ 12 . millions the situation of our defence system at 
the time of trial constitutes a heavy indictment of 
administrative incapacity. It was also an indictment of 
the nation itself. The general reluctance of industry to 
submit to regimentation, and the poor response to Govern- 
ment appeals for A.R.P. and other forms of national service 
— clue largely to the easy-going belief that collective 
security could obviate the necessity for sacrifice — would 
have thwarted the most efficient administration. Apparent- 
ly, the democratic machine can only functi( 3 n at high speed 
under the impetus of an obvious emergency. 'I'hat impetus 
has now been provided by the results of the crisis. 

When Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich it was naturally 
assumed that he would either come home to declare war, 
or, more probably — since Herr Hitler’s consent to a 
conference presumably meant a retreat from the Godesberg 
position — ^would return with a freely negotiated settle- 
ment on the basis of the Anglo-French proposals. The 
Prime Minister in his final appeal to the Fuhrer had said 
that he was sure that by consultation agreement could be 
reached “in a week”. When the B.B.C. amrouncer at 
midnight on September 29 reported that the conference 
was still sitting and that an announcement was expected 
shortly, it was obvious to listeners that a rapid decision was 
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being forced. Those of us who lived through that ex- 
perience, sitting by our wireless sets in the small hours of the 
morning, waiting while the fate of Europe — and probably 
of western civilisation — ^hung in the balance, are never 
likely to forget it. Half-past twelve, one o’clock, half- 
past one — and so on every half-hour came word that the 
four statesmen were still talking : and then, at half-past two 
the terms of agreement were read out. “ At the last last 
minute ”, to use the Prime Minister’s phrase, force had 
apparently given way before reason. War was averted and 
we stumbled wearily to bed, but with a load lifted from our 
hearts. 

The surge of passionate gratitude to Mr. Chamberlain 
that swept through the country, and indeed through all 
Europe, spreading the widening circle of its ripples to the 
ends of the earth, is a well-known story. The tumultuous 
welcome of dense cheering crowds all along the route from 
Heston aerodrome to Buckingham Palace and the scene in 
Downing Street where the Prime Minister (as deeply moved 
as they) looked down upon the throng and declared that like 
Disraeli he had brought back “ peace with honour ”, have 
been condemned in the ensuing revulsion of feeling as 
ridiculous hysteria. It is a superficial judgement. As the 
crowd streamed out of Downing Street into Whitehall, it 
was noticed that a new wreath had been placed at the foot 
of the Cenotaph. It bore this inscription — “ And so they 
did not die in vain ”. 

The deep emotion that stirred the people and gave Mr. 
Chamberlain a reception such as no other British Prime 
Minister had ever received was not evoked primarily by 
relief that our skins had been saved, but by a conviction that 
the almost unbelievable thing had happened, that the vision 
of the rule of law in international affairs — ^born out of 
the sufferings of the great war and shaped in a League 
of Nations — ^had emerged, after being almost blotted out 
in eighteen years of triumphant violence, like a shining 
light in the darkest hour of all. The chill of reaction set in 
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when it gradually became clear that the commission of 
ambassadors in Berlin were conceding to Germany even 
more than had been demanded at Godesberg. The 
profound shock of that realisation inevitably gave rise to 
angry talk of “ cowardly betrayal ”, and the vast majority 
who refrained from comment were no less sensible of a 
national humiliation. 

II. Stock-Taking 

T HIi shock of disillusionment has produced something 
more than a disposition to blame Mr. Chamberlain for 
a weak surrender. The potential value of the Anglo- 
German declaration, signed on the morrow of the Munich 
Agreement, is not under-rated ; but the fact that the am- 
bassadors in Berlin were helpless to resist the suave but 
implacable demands of the German representative, backed 
as they were by the unanswerable argument of a German 
army in control, has led to an appreciation of the realities 
of the situation. It was realised that Czechoslovakia as a 
political factor had been eliminated and German supremacy 
throughout central Imrope had been established because 
France and Britain had lacked the military preparedness that 
was necessary for the negotiations at Munich, and after- 
wards at Berlin, to be conducted on level terms. That 
lesson was driven home with increasing force as the weakness 
of our own territorial defence arrangements was revealed 
in the press. 

The crisis has thus brought the nation hard up against 
the reality that we must now live in a Europe in which 
Germany occupies a commanding position. It is accord- 
ingly determined to subject every aspect of its external 
relations and all that bears upon that epestion in internal 
organisation to a searching scrutiny. Viewed in that 
light, the crisis may prove to be a turning-point in the history 
of this country and of Europe very different from 
what was envisaged during the period of exaggerated 
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despondency immediately after the Munich-Berlin settle- 
ment. In conducting this “ grand inquest ”, the nation is 
clearljr in desperate need of resolute and (if need be) of 
drastic leadership. It is not disposed to throw over Mr. 
Chamberlain because he failed to achieve the impossible for 
Czechoslovakia : the result of the Oxford by-election is 
evidence of that. Mr. Quintin Hogg (son of Lord Hails- 
ham) standing as a Conservative, polled 1 5 ,797 as against 
16,306 polled by the Government candidate in 1935, while 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay, who recently terminated a distinguished 
term of office as Vice-Chancellor of the University, and who, 
as an Independent Progressive (supported by Labour), 
denounced the Prime Minister for truckling to dictators 
and failing to prevent aggression by means of “ collective 
security”, received 12,363 votes, as against 9,661 polled by 
the I.abour candidate in the previous election. The slogan 
— “ A vote for 1 logg is a vote for I litler ” — failed to con- 
vince. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain is going straight ahead with 
his policy of Huropean appeasement, profoundly convinced 
that the remaining questions at issue between the totalitarian 
and the democratic Powers can be settled by means of 
peaceful negotiation and co-operation. 'I'hc Anglo-Italian 
pact is to be put into operation in consequence of the with- 
drawal of 10,000 Italian troops from Spain : after pre- 
liminary conversations in Paris discussions arc apparently 
to take place on general disarmament — and possibly on 
colonics. It is a definite lead and a clear-cut policy. 
Against it one section of opinion is violently in revolt : the 
remainder — at present it would appear to be the majority — 
is watching doubtfully, attracted by the prospect of a new 
era of peace, but not convinced that sweet reasonableness will 
of itself suffice when speaking with the enemy at the gate. 

On this fundamental issue between “ standing up to ” 
or conciliating dictators party alignments — it may be 
noted — have lost their meaning. The Eden’s and the 
Duff Cooper’s of the Conservative benches arc of a like 
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mind with many of the Opposition members, while Mr. 
Maxton is as determined as Mr. Chamberlain himself that 
British working men shall not be set to slaughter their 
fellow workers in Germany. When opposing convictions 
cease to correspond to party divisions, parliamentary debate 
becomes unreal and relatively insincere. 

The nation as a whole is acutely aware that Anglo-French 
prcdomincnce, resulting from victory in the great war, is 
now a matter of history, that the conception of an inter- 
national society has foundered because the principle of the 
rule of law was prostituted to perpetuate an impossible 
inequality, and that the reversion to the rule of force has 
come within measurable distance of universal acceptance in 
Europe. The terms of the Versailles Treaty might have 
been upheld for some time longer by the consistent use of 
military power — notably when Germany re-militarised the 
Rhineland 7,one — but it was illogical to expect a defeated and 
humiliated foe to accept inferiority as the immutable con- 
comitant of a nobler world, and it was immoral to try to 
build the City of God on lop-sided foundations. 

The British people arc aware of all this — the miserable 
progression from Manchuria by way of Abyssinia to 
Czechoslovakia has provided convincing instruction. What 
they fear is that the noble efforts of the Prime Minister may 
haply produce a worse disaster because the foundations arc 
lop-sided in the opposite direction. Equality of status is 
just as fundamental for a European as for a British common- 
wealth of nations. How can such equality be achieved and 
maintained by a policy of appeasement, however bold and 
fair-minded, if behind the negotiator is an administration 
that is notoriously incompetent and a nation with its right 
hand tied by weakness in defence against air attack — a 
subject of ridicule for its rivals and of consternation for its 
friends ? The steady flow of articles and letters in the daily 
press and in the weekly reviews and of speeches in Parlia- 
ment — from all parties — ^provides abundant testimony of 
a widespread dissatisfaction and resentment. A durable 
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settlement and genuine co-operation with Germany can only 
be secured on a basis of respect, and if negotiated from 
conscious strength and not from weakness. That is why 
there is a growing volume of insistent demand for a 
thorough reconstruction of the administrative machine and 
a regimentation of the national resources in man-power and 
industrial productivity. The humiliation over Czecho- 
slovakia has roused the nation as it has not been roused since 
1914 : it is ready and eager for personal sacrifices and, if 
need be, for drastic measures. It is no longer waiting, 
it is clamouring, for leadership. 

So far the governmental response has been slight. The 
recent changes in the Cabinet have left the situation sub- 
stantially unaltered. The only step in the desired direction 
has been the appointment of Sir John Anderson as Lord 
Privy Seal, who will act as Minister for the co-ordination of 
civilian defence. Proposals for a hlinistry of Supply (with 
strictly limited powers of compulsion) have been turned 
down, and instead of a national register, a form of voluntary 
registration is promised. Meanwhile a foreign policy of 
appeasement in weakness is being vigorously pursued. 

'I'hat is not to say that Ministers are unaware of the 
necessity of accelerated re-armanicnt. On November ii 
Sir Kingsley Wood announced in Parliament that the Air 
estimates for next year would be about £ 2.00 millions as 
compared with /J120 millions for tlic current year, that the 
lirst-line air strength would be increased by 30 per cent, 
over the programme already authorised, and the fighter 
aircraft now on order or to lae ordered numbered between 
j ,000 and 6,000. That is all to the good. But the electorate 
is deeply aware of an even more fundamental need. It is 
passionately convinced that democracy can be as virile 
as totalitarianism, that in time of peril all classes and all 
parties are capable of acting together with an unmatched 
mobility and unity of purpose ft)r the preservation ot the 
way of life in which they believe. I'he conditions under 
which a democratic system can so function are now present. 
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What is being demanded is not simply “ a stand ’’ 
against the demands of dictators but the vindication in 
action of the validity of democratic principles. 

The situation is grave, and not less so because the average 
citizen on examining the personnel of the Opposition 
and perusing their speeches of irresponsible bellicosity 
and superlieial talk of cowardice and betrayal turns im- 
patiently away with a sense of misgiving that democracy 
is being undermined by the mishandling of foreign affairs 
for party purposes. The democratic system is on trial 
for its life, and he knows it. He has watched with 
admiration the fervent readiness of the German people to 
sacrifice individual comfort for the benefit of the com- 
munity, and he has noted with envy the physical fitness and 
discipline of the German youth. He recognises the 
dynamic power thus engendered ; and at the same time he 
is profoundly convinced that a democracy — once it is 
roused and inspired by quality of leadership — can reach 
higher levels of attainment by the richness that resilient 
individualism contributes. Democracy — in Britain as in 
France — is waiting for a lead. Whether or not it is forth- 
coming is more important for the future of Western civilisa- 
tion than even the production of Bren guns and fighting 
planes. 
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J. Foreign Policy after Munic:ii 

W HAT lessons has (Canada learned from the crisis, and 
how are they likely to affect her future action ? As 
a first lesson — that it is high time she took stock of 
her position in respect of preparedness for war, since 
it is generally accepted that whatever may be said for the 
peace being ‘‘peace with honour’’, it is most certainly 
“ peace with apprehension ” for democratic states. In 
other words, it is generally felt that despite Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration that any attempt to dominate by 
force or the threat of force should be resisted, it was 
precisely the threat of force that carried the day. And 
this impression naturally deepens as in the event the 
dilfcrcnce between Godesberg and Munich shrinks to 
insignificance. Ifie following editorial comment of the 
'Yoroulo Saturda) Night expresses fairly accuratel}' the views 
of most Canadians on the nature of the “ peace ” which 
was negotiated at Munich, though there would not be by 
any means unanimous agreement with its conclusion as to 
Canada’s proper course. 

Wc do not think anybody need be surprised at the extent and 
immediacy of Herr Hitler’s demands upon the British Imipire. 
He has every reason to realise that he can for a short time cash 
m upon his military and strategic superiority, and that if he is 
going to do so, he will have to do it before the British can render 
their own armament adequate and before the Americans appreciate 
the importance of coming to the defence of democratic principles 
while they are still capable of being defended. 

What the British arc going to do during this period of 
inferiority is something of a problem. They cannot be 
perpetually playing for time, for Herr Hitler has a habit of 
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putting a date limit upon his ultimatums and refusing to allow 
of any postponement. He is to-day in a much better position 
to retain the support of the German people if he goes to war 
than he was a few weeks ago ; for the German people have had 
fairly convincing evidence that the democracies are afraid of 
them, which is exactly the kind of assurance which is calculated 
to make them bubble over with enthusiasm for the attack. 

Speed in defensive preparation and rearmament is very 
evidently the one imperative requirement of the British situation. 
In these preparations Canada, it seems to us, should join as whole- 
heartedly as she can. If Herr Hitler decides to precipitate the 
struggle in the near future, it will again, as in 1914, require a 
considerable time to bring the military resources of the United 
States to bear on the situation ; but those of Canada should be 
available for what are likely to be the crucial weeks at 
the beginning of the conflict. It is fairly evident that the United 
Kingdom will enjoy the full and cordial co-operation of Ireland 
in any such struggle, and Canada cannot aft'ord to be much 
behind that sister member of the British Commonwealth. 

While there would no doubt be dissent, in isolationist 
quarters, from such a forthright policy of participation by 
Canada, there is no real denial of the need to arm or of the 
fact that a very large number of Canadians favour such 
a course. 

The prospect therefore is that the Cjovcrnment will 
at once proceed, with the approval of all political groups 
including the French-Canadians, greatly to expand its 
military, naval and air programme which — as the Minister 
of Defence, Mr. Mackenzie, has frankly declared —has ever 
since the great war been lamentably restricted. Support 
for such a policy will be fairly general, though the reasons 
for it will vary. The French-Canadians will think purely, 
or almost so, in terms of defence while Imperialists, 
Leaguers and anti-Fascists will think in terms of equipping 
the country to play its part in the struggle which may come 
against dictatorship aggression. In other words, there is 
a real union of Right and Left, based on a common 
detestation of all that is meant by aggression and a common 
desire that Canada should play her part in making the 
world safe from it. So long as it continues to be felt that 
Britain is the leader of this cause, this union same will endure 
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and gain strength, and Canada as a whole will be drawn 
closer to Britain and the rest of the Empire. While 
Canadians will less and less be able to understand and 
support a policy involving alliances and counter-alliances, 
and power politics generally, the majority of them can 
understand and support a policy of standing together 
against aggression. 

In the last analysis everything will depend on the answer 
to the question : Was the Munich Pact a settlement that 
really paves the way toward general European appease- 
ment, or was it rather a settlement in which France and 
Britain suffered a serious defeat, and which marks the 
beginning of a real shift in the balance of world power 
so far as Britain and France are concerned ? It is obviously 
impossible to come to any conclusion so soon after the 
event, but the news since Munich has not been reassuring. 

If the implications of the crisis arc in the direction of 
a decline of British prestige, the effect on Canada’s position, 
especially in relation to the United States, will be very far- 
reaching. If brute force is to have its way in Europe, 
and if there is no evidence of a deep spiritual opposition 
t)n the part of Britain to the totalitarian philosophy, it will 
strengthen enormously the feeling in the United States 
that North America must keep clear of the European mess, 
anil Canadians will be forced, more slowly and reluctantly 
than the Americans, but almost as surely, into the same 
attitude. If Canada must arm, it is almost inevitable that 
there will be some measure of co-ordination or co-operation 
with the United States. It is safe to say that there has 
recently been a subtle and not easily defined change in the 
attitude of large numbers of Canadians towards co- 
operation with the United States. This may come to 
nothing more than the perpetuation of the “ good- 
neighbour” relationship; but under the pressure of 
repeated crises, such as we have just had, it is hard to tell 
how far it might go. Even Ftench-Canadians might be 
forced to reconsider their isolationist attitude, and if they 
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did so, it is safe to say they would discover that they were 
North Americans. 

On the other hand, if it becomes clear as time goes on 
that Britain, having failed in her bid for a general European 
appeasement, is not prepared to acquiesce in the substitution 
of force for the rule of law in international affairs, but 
proposes to take the lead in withstanding it for which her 
place in the world both political and geographical inevitably 
marks her out, the movement of opinion in Canada and the 
United States during the crisis gives good ground for 
believing that both North American countries, the United 
States more slowly and reluctantly than Canada but almost 
as surely, would recognise that Britain’s cause was theirs 
and would rally to its support. 

This, broadl)' speaking, is what happened twenty years 
ago, and the trend of the last twenty years, as thrown into 
relief by the events of the last few months, justifies the 
conclusion that history will repeat itself. But the condition 
precedent would be, as has been said, a well-grounded 
confidence that British foreign policy was not controlled 
by party or class interest, but was framed and conducted 
with a single eye to the national and Commonwealth 
interest of making the world safe from aggressors. 


11. The C.C.I'. Movement 

T he Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, a political 
party formed and carried on for the purpose of promot- 
ing certain policies, mainly socialist in character, in the 
legislative spheres of the Dominion and its nine Provinces, 
is six years old. It has only six representatives in the 
Dominion House of Commons, but in the four most 
westerly provincial Legislatures it has a representation of 
twenty-six, which is exceeded only by the liberal and 
Social Credit parties ; and in the not improbable event of 
the Social (iredit party losing ground, it is quite likely to 
inherit a number of the constituencies now supporting 
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that doctrine. On the other hand, it has almost completely 
failed to make any impression in the two great central 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, where it has to face in 
the one case a long-standing tradition against partisan 
political action on the part of organised labour, and in the 
other an unqualified hostility on the part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. In the Maritime Provinces, where 
the onset of depression came somewhat later (as in the 
west it was a good deal earlier) than in the centre of (ianada, 
there are predictions that the new party will begin to make 
important gains ; but against this is the fact that the non- 
socialist “ co-operati\'c ” movement has been making great 
strides in the most depressed areas under the leadership 
of the Roman Catholic institution of St. Francis Xavier 
College, and that it will be difficult for a socialist party to 
recover the ground thus occupied, even in Protestant 
communities. 

It will not be denied by anybody familiar with Canadian 
public life that the intellectual power of the C.C.F. re- 
presentation in the legislative bodies is immeasurably greater 
than its numerical strcitgth. Professor Frank Scott, 
though an ardent party member, probablv did not much 
exaggerate when he said in a recent article that in the 
Dominion I louse “ the six C.C.F. men arc a far more vocal, 
intelligent and c^fecti^•c opposition than the thirty-nine 
Conservatives”; and Mr. W'oodsworth, the Dominion 
leader of the party, a man of sixty -four with an exceptional 
wealth of parliamentary experience, is equalled by few 
except the leading Cabinet hlinisters in the influence which 
he wields and the respect which he enjoys. The position 
and prospects of such a party cannot fail to be a matter 
of the greatest interest at a time when there arc imminent 
signs of a breakdown of the old Liberal versus Conservative 
alignments, and the nature of the new arrangement of 
contending forces is still obscure. 

Nevertheless, there are rather strong reasons for doubting 
whether, in the process of development of the new “ party 
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of the Left ” which should as a natural consequence follow 
the disappearance of the Liberal and Conservative cleavage, 
the C.C.F. will play as prominent a part as its intelligence 
alone ought to win for it. For this there are two main 
reasons. In the first place, the party is too much imbued 
with socialism. In the second place, it is, in its internal 
structure, too democratic. 

The very name, (]o-opcrative Commonwealth Federation, 
is itself an admission that the idea of socialism is not yet 
in Canada a good advertisement. True, this name was 
adopted six years ago; but there is little evidence that 
socialism is a better war-cry to-day than it was then. If 
anything, the numerous changes of objective on the part 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and the lack of 
evidence that its efforts have greatly ameliorated the working 
conditions or liberties of the Russian workers, have slightly 
damped the enthusiasm of many Canadian socialists, and 
increased the suspicions of many who dislike the present 
economic structure but hesitate to overthrow it in favour 
of a new and untried one. The depressed classes still 
want to get rid of the power of the possessing classes; 
but they still recoil from the idea of doing so by setting up 
‘‘ a planned system of social economy for the production, 
distribution and exchange of all goods and services ”, 
along with socialisation of the banking, credit and 
financial system of the country ”, and in British Columbia 
and other Provinces where there are large numbers of 
unassimilable aliens they still distrust “ equal economic 
and social opportunity without regard to sex, nationality 
or religion”. All these are planks of the 1932 platform. 
It is true that the C.C.F. carefully excludes agriculture from 
the operation of its socialist principles, by regarding the 
farm as the “ home ” of the farmer and offering “ security 
of tenure for the worker and the farmer in his home ”, 
together with insurance against crop failure. But the pre- 
dominant elements in the party are not agricultural or rural, 
they are urban and industrial or professional, and the old 
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Granger organisations, which looked forward to the 
domination of the world by a vast, possibly world-wide, 
association of wheat-growers which could dictate terms to 
banks, transportation agencies, millers, grain exchanges 
and everybody else, have little wish to share that power 
with a bunch of trade unions. They fell in love, for a time, 
with Social Credit because it promised to relieve them of 
the worst of their present enemies, the creditors, and 
provided them with a figure to hate in the person of the 
international banket — ^just as Herr Hitler provides the 
Germans with a figure to hate in the person of the Jew. 
But the Socialists, as distinguished (and they insist upon 
being distinguished) from the Communists, hate nobody 
and nothing but the System, and offer no relief from the 
creditors until they have demolished the System and re- 
placed it by something else, which obviously, and ad- 
mittedly, will take some time. 

Socialism, furthermore, is anathema to the Roman 
Catholic element which constitutes 41-3 per cent, of the 
population, and consists almost entirely of devout and 
practising members, fully amenable to clerical leadership, 
'rhe C.C.F. is almost under a ban in the Province of Quebec, 
where a law (of questionable constitutionality) permits the 
Attorney-General to padlock any premises which he be- 
lieves to be used for the propagation of an undefined 
doctrine called “ communism The avoidance of the 
term “ socialism ” in the platform has completely failed to 
disarm the hostility of this part of the electorate, which, 
however, has shown no dislike for Social Credit, and would 
presumably be tolerant towards various other possible 
T.eft movements, provided that they can show a clean bill 
of health as regards all Marxian taint. It may be added that 
any Left movement that could succeed in detaching a 
substantial number of Canadian Roman Catholics from 
their obedience to the Church would have to be much more 
violent in its tone than the C.C.F., and even then would 
only succeed in gathering in an insignificant fraction 
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among those already disposed to resent ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation is too 
democratic. In the successful political parties an enormous 
amount of power is vested in the leader, who is checked 
only by the necessity of conciliating some non-party voters 
and preventing the revolt of too many of his followers 
if he is to win or retain power. In the C.C.F. the power of 
the leader is extremely limited, and Mr. Woodsworth is 
not the sort of man to seize more than is given to him. 
Incredible though it may seem, this six-year-old party has 
had no less than six party conventions. It was formed at 
Calgary in 1932. It drew up its Manifesto at Regina in 
1933. It has met on four occasions since, the last and most 
important being at Edmonton in the summer of 1938. 
Its major meetings, it will be noted, were all in the prairies. 
Unlike the Ontario Conservatives, who were told a short 
time ago that ‘‘ your leader is your policy the C.C.F. 
makes its policy its leader, and draws it up in the greatest 
detail every time it gets together. That the purpose of the 
intellectual group which dominates these gatherings is a 
noble one, nobody will dispute, but the result is to expose 
the party to a great deal of hostile fire which might be 
avoided by greater discretion. After all, a party which 
exists to promote socialism might be pardoned for a good 
deal of vagueness in regard to other questions, especially 
such as will cease to be questions when socialism is 
established. 

The three most notable subjects on which the party 
expressed itself at Edmonton were the tariff, international 
relations, and the liberty of the citizen. Of these the 
whole approach to the tariff would obviously be different 
under a socialist regime from what it is under a non- 
socialist regime; so that the pronouncement in favour of 
a heavy reduction of tariff rates has nothing to do with the 
party’s main objective. In other words, if it got into power 
and could thus carry out both its socialisation policy and its 
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tariff policy, the latter would have to be entirely different 
from what it is now. Meanwhile it needs votes for social- 
ism both in the east and in the west, and while its low- 
tariff policy is excellent politics in the prairies, it is very 
poor politics among the working classes of the industrial 
cities. 

The liberty of the citizen is pretty good doctrine for the 
depressed classes in any part of the country, and enables 
the party to work up a good deal of resentment against 
the Province of Quebec, where it would not get many 
votes anyhow. But voters who have studied the actual 
workings of socialist governments in practice in any part 
of the world, or who have read the franker expositions of 
socialist plans of campaign in Great Britain (such as G. R. 
Mitchison’s F/rsf Workers' Gover/w/en/), are apt to suspect 
that the party’s interest in liberty of expression is greater 
now, when it is in opposition, than it would be if it were in 
power. To do the (i.Ci.F. justice, its leaders arc probably 
quite unconscious of any prospective inconsistency ; but 
the belief is widespread that they would, if they found 
themselves in a position to do so, sacrifice a good many 
of the safeguards of democracy in order to save tlie country 
from the evils of capitalism. 

On international relations both of the old parties practise 
a strongly non-committal vagueness of verbiage in the 
desire not to alienate either of the extremes of (Canadian 
opinion, the highly independent and the highly imperialist. 
Hie C.C.F. view is that the imperialist attitude is the result 
of capitalist influences, and should be combated by all 
socialists. If international relations were a decisive factor 
in Canadian elections, this should enable the C.C.F. to 
ally itself with the bulk of French-Canadian opinion, but, 
as already pointed out, there is no chance of such an alliance 
because the party’’s socialism outweighs its anti-imperial- 
ism in Quebec’s estimate. Both Quebec and the C.C.F. 
desire to see Canada abstain from some of the conceivable 
wars in which Great Britain may be expected to engage; 
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but the reasons for abstaining, and the kinds of wars to be 
abstained from, are widely different in the two cases, and 
the two elements are at one only in the belief that Canada 
should possess the right to maintain neutrality in a British 
war. Even here they are not wholly agreed, as the C.C.F. 
now wants the right to neutrality to be declared in advance, 
while Quebec will be satisfied with seeing it put into force 
when occasion arises. Both would like to see certain 
“ commitments ”, such as the agreements for the British 
use of Canadian harbours and the arrangements for 
munition supplies from Canada, which they fear may operate 
to prevent neutralit)’, abrogated as soon as possible. On 
the other hand, the C.C.F. would have Canada join Britain 
in any war entered upon for the maintenance of a true 
system of collective security — the political colour of the 
British Government at the time would probably have a 
great deal to do with determining what is and what is not 
a truly ” collectivist ” war— while Quebec would have no 
more interest in such a war, especially if waged by a group 
of Popular Front governments, than in one waged for the 
most purely capitalist reasons. Now that war over Czecho- 
slovakia has been avoided, the C.C.F. is convinced that it 
would have been a wat in which Canada should have 
supported Great Britain to the limit of its power, while 
Quebec is quite sure that it would have been nothing of 
the kind. 

The idea that the rather extensive public-ownership 
commitments of Ontario arc a sign of affection for socialism 
is entirely mistaken. They were not so even at the time 
when they were undertaken, and they are less so to-day, 
when the further experiment in railway ownership on a 
national scale has proved financially so disastrous. It is 
now realised that the dream of vast public-ownership 
enterprises, divorced from politics and run on pure business 
principles, is an illusion — at any rate in North America 
with its peculiar political atmosphere. There is a very 
widespread discontent even in Ontario with the two old 
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parties, but it is very uncertain how to express itself; 
those who feel it have not forgotten the disillusionment 
which followed their last effort, the United Farmers of 
Ontario Government immediately after the war. Mr. 
Hepburn, though nominally a liberal, has cashed in on 
some of this disaffection by being almost as hostile to the 
Dominion Liberals as to the Conservatives. The Ontario 
farmer is far more of an individualist than the prairie wheat- 
grower. As for the Ontario unemployed, they seem to 
find the socialist philosophy of the C.C.F. leaders somewhat 
rarefied for their needs, and they are chiefly engaged in 
pressing for better terms in the matter of immediate relief. 
What they will do when it becomes economically impossible 
to give them adequate relief any longer, it is hard to say, 
but they will probably turn to a less intellectual, more 
impassioned and more dangerous type of leadership. 
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1. Defence 

F or 1937-58 the Commonwealth Parliament authorised 
an expenditure on defence of ^11*5 millions, an increase 
of millions over the average of the previous three 
years.* Before the next statement of the Government’s 
plans was made, the course of the fighting in China, par- 
ticularly the progress made by the Japanese in the vicinity 
of Hong Kong, and the prediction of war with Great 
Britain attributed to Admiral Suetsugu, a member of the 
Japanese Ministry, had caused steadily growing concern in 
Australia. The events in Kurope in February and early 
March, followed by the British Government’s acceleration 
of its programme of rearmament, added to the anxiety felt 
in Australia about the position of the I'.mpirc. 

A previous issue of The Round Table f made brief 
mention of Mr. I.yons’ announcement on March 24 of a 
total expenditure of /,43 millions for a new three-year 
programme of defence extending over the years 1938-59 
to 1940-41. This expenditure is about £2 2s. a head a 
year, very much more, it is true, than we have ever spent 
before on peace-time preparations for defence, but very 
much less than the £■] a head which Great Britain is spend- 
ing. We can scarcely say we are doing enough in com- 
parison (to quote Mr. 1 lawker, M.H.R.) with “ our kinsmen 
in other parts of the Empire who arc taxed almost tragically 
to ensure their defence, and to some extent for our 
defence ”. 

Practically unanimous approval in leading articles greeted 

* See The Round Table, No. 109, December 1937, p. 132. 
t No. 1 1 1, June 1938, p. 608. 
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Mr. Lyons’ announcement of the expenditure of £43 
millions in the next three years. If there has been opposition 
to the increase of expenditure, it has scarcely made itself 
heard; nor has there been much evidence of support. 
The only question that has been canvassed at all generally 
is the resumption of compulsory military training. To 
this further reference is made below. 

Fuller details of the programme were given in a paper 
laid before Parliament on April 27.* Of the ^^43 millions 
to be spent in the three years, /,i8*2 millions is for “ main- 
tenance of the existing defence services ”, £24-8 millions 
for “ new expenditure ”. Between the services the expen- 
diture (spread over three years) is to be thus allotted : — 

Maintenance. New Total. 

Expenditure. 

£ millions. 

£■ £■ £■ 
7-25 7-75 15-0 

6-0 5-5 II-5 

5-7 8-8 12-5 

1-25 T75 5-0 

1-0 i-o 


Navy 

Army ..... 
Air force (not including civil 
aviation) .... 
Munitions . . . . 

Organisation of civil industry 
for an emergency 


The annual expenditure for maintenance during the three 
years will average £6 millions ; on the completion of the 
new programme, it will rise to £io millions. 

For the navy two additional cruisers of the Sydney type 
(7,000 tons with eight 6-inch guns) are being bought from 
the Royal navy, and sloops and smaller vessels for the 
seaward defence of harbours are to be built in Australia ; 
existing Washington cruisers, the Australia and the Canberra 
(10,000 tons with eight 8-inch guns) arc to have improved 
anti-aircraft armament and additional armour protection. 
Seaward defences are to be provided at the principal ports, 
and fixed coast defences established or improved. 

* See Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, April 27, 1958, 
Pp. 558-61. 
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The permanent forces are being increased to man the 
new coast and anti-aircraft defences, for which latter the 
Government ordinance factory is making guns. Additions 
to the factory will enable heavier field guns to be made. 
The army is being strengthened in various minor ways, 
but the militia forces remain at 35,000, and neither com- 
pulsory registration nor compulsory training is to be 
re-established. 

The programme provides for the doubling of the first- 
line strength of the air force from 96 to 198 machines, with 
reserves in proportion. How soon tlie increase can be 
made seems to be in doubt. Some types of machines for 
the air force are made at the Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation’s factory at Port Melbourne; but the larger 
machines arc to be imported.* Air-Marslial Sir lidward 
Ellington, who has recently reported on Commonwealth 
ait defence, emphasises that the uses to which the type of 
machine manufactured in Australia could be put arc 
limited ; as yet the output of the factory is confined to 
advanced trainers. 

At Darwin an oil storage for naval use and defences to 
protect it make the beginnings of a naval sub-base. Detach- 
ments of the air force arc to be stationed there and also a 
permanent force of “ mobile troops ”. Although it has 
sometimes been spoken of as a potential naval base, forming 
part of a Singapore-North Bornco-Darwin triangle — 
Hong-Kong is now usually omitted from the British 
defence line — it must be understood that Darwin has as 
yet little of the equipment necessary for a base, and that the 
town and the country near it are entirely without industrial 
resources. 

The manufacture in the Government’s own factories of 
new types of munitions and explosives will be undertaken 
and there will be an increased output of all types of 
ammunition ; also plant for the manufacture of munitions 

* The Osmmonwealth Government, it is understood, has since 
ordered 50 Lockheed machines from the United States. — Editor. 
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in private factories will be provided from the vote o£ £i 
million for “ organising civil industry to meet any 
emergency An advisory panel of manufacturers, to act 
in consultation with the Council of Defence, has been 
appointed. 

The Government’s policy is one of “ balanced develop- 
ment ” in contrast to the previous system in which the 
navy predominated. Is this the right policy ? Now that 
we are spending nearly £13 millions a year on defence, 
would it be possible by concentrating more on one service 
to reach a strength in that service that would in itself, with 
help from a British Far-Eastern fleet of about the present 
strength, be sufficient to deter an enemy ? There are some 
who think that we could build a navy strong enough to do 
this. If they are right, clearly most of our expenditure 
should go to the navy. Others think that the strengthening 
of the air force is the most promising course to assure our 
safety. I'he Labour party’s advocacy of increase in the air 
force as the principal object of expenditure was described 
in The Round Table;* and its leader, Mr. Curtin, still 
holds, it is understood, the views he expressed last year. 

Opinion in Australia would seem, on the whole, to 
accept the view that balanced development of all the services 
is the right policy. Until recently there has been little 
critical discussion of the doctrines that underlie policy, 
'i'hcrc are not many people willing to discuss defence 
problems who have the necessary knowledge, and the 
Defence Department does its best to restrain critical 
discussion by those who have any connection with the 
permanent or military forces. 

What are the lessons to be drawn for the defence of 
Australia from recent air fighting in Spain and China ? 
Are we to conclude that naval attacks on a coast cannot be 
warded off by defence in the air ? Is it true that centres of 
government and industry, situated as ours are on the coast, 
cannot be defended by fighting and pursuit planes, for the 

* No. 109, December 1937, pp. 128-30. 
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reason that information of an approaching attack by 
bombers cannot be received in time ? At Barcelona, we 
may remember, bombs were dropped from a height of 
15,000 feet before the warning sirens could be sounded. 
On the other hand, are we to conclude that cities cannot be 
bombed to an extent that will terrorise the population and 
destroy vital centres ? Is this so where there are no anti- 
aircraft defences, as in most Australian cities to-day ? 
Should we concentrate on anti-aircraft defence as the most 
effective protection for our coastal cities ? If so, and if we 
are relying on our own manufacturing efforts conducted 
at anytliing comparable with our present rate, we have 
many years to wait for security. 

In one matter only has there been any general manifesta- 
tion of opinion against the Government’s policy — the 
decision not to resume compulsory military training. 
The Defence Act renders all able-bodied males liable to 
serve in the armed forces in time of war. From 1911 to 
1929 there was compulsory training of cadets of school 
age and men up to 25. In 1921 the training strength, 
consisting of adults and cadets from 14 upwards, reached 
about 120,000. When compulsory training was abandoned 
in 1929 the strength (ages 17 to 21) was about 50,000. 
The peace strength of the military forces was then fixed 
at 35,000 — a figure governed by financial considerations but 
having no relation to any military plans for the defence of 
Australia. There has since been difficulty in maintaining, 
by voluntary enlistment, even the reduced strength of 
35,000. Last year after some effort this number was just 
reached. 

If the military forces are to take any effective part in 
the defence of Australia, there can be no doubt that their 
numbers and training and equipment are alike inadequate. 
This was the view that led the Tasmanian organisation of 
the Labour party to pass a resolution at its annual con- 
ference in April, that compulsory training should be 
resumed in order to ensure a much larger and more efficient 
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force. It has had widespread support throughout Australia, 
though it was soon repudiated by the Labour party in other 
States. 

The Government has been advised by the army authorities 
that “ the most pressing need is to strengthen the material 
side ”. It may indeed be that preparations for air and land 
defence cannot take us far unless we first lay a good founda- 
tion of munitions ; and in our present backward state that 
will require an immense effort, in its plans for making the 
Government factories capable of manufacturing munitions 
for other parts of the limpire — to a minor extent this has 
been done for some time past — and for equipping private 
manufacturers to supplement the Government factories, 
the Government has met strong opposition from the 
Labour party. Its members have read the books in which 
the machinations of makers of armaments are held to have 
helped to precipitate the last great war, and they know of 
the vast profits made from the manufacture of armaments 
in peace as well as in war. 'I'hey are determined not to 
countenance such a danger in Australia, but it may be a 
greater danger to continue to rely on what Government 
factories alone could make. 

I'hc trade unions, too, have refused their co-operation 
in the “ advisory defence panel ” which the Government 
has formed. Mr. Lyons invited them to appoint a trade- 
union panel to assist the Government in examining labour 
conditions in defence factories and private factories engaged 
in the production of munitions, and to aid it in drawing up 
a plan for making the best use of the nation’s man power if 
the resources of Australian industry had to be diverted to 
defence. I'he Australasian Council of Trades Unions 
refused to appoint representatives until further explanations 
were made by the Government. Mr. Lyons assured them 
that the Government’s plans did not contemplate the 
“ industrial conscription ” they feared. But the Council’s 
decision was confirmed by conferences of trade unions in 
the principal States. The reasons are in part the fear of 
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industrial conscription and in part a determined opposition 
to what the unions think to be the objects of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. The conference at the Adelaide Trades 
Hall gave as its reason that co-operation in the Govern- 
ment’s defence organisation was impossible until the 
Government was prepared to stand by the principle of 
collective security through the league of Nations. Other 
meetings have called on the Government to take sides 
against Fascism. 

Into the opposition of the unions there enters also 
anxiety lest preparations for defence in co-operation with 
the rest of the I empire might bring a real danger of our 
being involved in serious operations outside Australia. 
The Labour party, it is clear, would oppose the sending 
of men overseas. 

On the other hand, the threat of war in September has 
caused an awakening in the matter of defence.* The 
Government now seems to be seriously facing the problem 
of providing security for Australia. But there is no need 
to conceal the fact that at the time of the crisis Australia’s 
forces were far from being adequately prepared to meet it. 
That emergency has shown Australia many useful lessons. 
The public now hopes and is inclined to insist that they be 
properly learnt. A great increase in defence expenditure 
seems certain. But what members of the general public 
are now coming to ask of the Ciovcrnment and of the 
Defence Department, from the Minister downwards, is 
leadership which is confident and assured, and on which 
Australians can rely. 


11. Immigration into Australia 

A ustralia is again taking her place among the 
immigrant-receiving countries. From an outward flow 
during the depression years the tide has turned again; 
the inward balance rose to about 6,000 last year and appears 
* Sec above p. 44. 
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likely to be about 8,000 this year. Compared with the 
post-war average this is not a high figure, and there are 
several already well-known considerations which raise 
serious doubts as to whether in the next few years Australia 
will be a country of immigration on the post-war scale. 

Whatever may be the future volume of immigration, 
informed opinion in Australia has now come to accept the 
proposition that the number of British migrants will be 
negligible, and the statement by Mr. Menzies to the effect 
that we must look elsewhere for future additions to our 
population, together with cables and leading articles on the 
recent report of the Overseas Settlement Board, will convey 
this conclusion to a wider public. The declining tendency 
of the younger age-groups in the British population is of 
course much more generally understood as a governing 
factor than is the tendency to home investment of British 
capital. Great interest is taken in the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s periodical release of migration figures, and 
attention is always drawn by the press to the stubborn 
continuance of the ebb of {jeoplc of British stock in contrast 
to the steadily increasing inward balance of southern Euro- 
peans. The loss of people of British stock has occurred in 
every year since 1930. For the year ending June 50, there 
was a net loss of 65 2 migrants of British stock and a gain of 
7,284 alien migrants. Alien immigration rose from 3,528 in 
tlic previous year, thus nearly doubling. It is probable 
that the resumption of the system of assisted passages for 
British migrants which was announced by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lyons, in April 1938, will reverse the balance 
of British migratioji to Australia, but it is not expected that 
very much more than this will be achieved. 

The revival and steady increase of migration since the 
depression indicate a return of absorptive capacity in 
Australia, and the realisation that Britain will not be in a 
position to fill the demand for new population has brought 
about some discussion on the possibility of an alien influx 
into the Commonwealth. The inward balance of migration 
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in 1957 was double that of 1956. If anything like the same 
rate of increase of absorption were to continue, such an 
influx of non-Britishers would occur. There have con- 
sequently been cries of alarm from some Australian news- 
papers and societies; but the substance of these alarming 
pronouncements has been disposed of in a common-sense 
statement by the Assistant Minister for the Interior, Mr, 
Thompson : — 

The great point to remember is that the existing percentage 
of population in Australia of British origin, namely 98 per cent., 
is not, and cannot be, reduced by the present rate of white alien 
migration, even if there is no appreciable increase in migration 
from Great Britain. This fact is adduced from the rate of natural 
increase, which is always far in excess of arrivals from abroad. 
If the rate of new arrivals from all sources reaches 10,000 a year, 
and every one of them fails to find employment in Australia, 
the present percentage of unemployment in Australia would only 
be increased by 0-15 per cent.* 

Australian attitudes to white alien immigration vary 
considerably according to special interest and traditional 
views. The Returned Soldiers’ League, for example, 
demands that every foreign adult migrant shall apply for 
naturalisation within three years of arrival in Australia; 
that any immigrant without a sound knowledge of Lnglish 
should be considered undesirable and rejected; that a 
quota system be adopted designed to maintain the British 
proportion of the Australian population at 98 per cent.; 
that immigrants be registered so that their movements 
might be checked; and further that it be made illegal to 
establish organisations which have as their objective the 
maintenance of political associations between foreign 
nationals and their native countries. Tlie President of the 
Diggers’ Association of Queensland views with alarm the 
rapid increase of Italians in North Queensland, and believes 
that colour restrictions should be relaxed in order to enable 
Indian and other British subjects to settle in tropical 
Australia. So far no influential support for this proposal, 

* Sydn^ Morning Hera/d, August 9, 1938. 
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which amounts to a modification of the White Australia 
policy, has emerged. 

On the question of the admission of refugees, public 
opinion apparently favours the introduction of types 
suitable to Australian conditions. Where the Australian 
economy is growing is in manufacturing industry, and many 
of the refugees from Austria possess either capital or 
technical training which should enable them — far from 
depressing Australian living standards — to make a positive 
contribution. In the August issue of the Monthly Summary 
of the National Bank of Australasia the writer of an article 
on Manufacturing in Australia points out that 

Expansion of manufacturing has not been evenly spread over all 
industries, some have grown rapidly, while others, chiefly those 
of the less utilitarian and more artistic classes, have lagged 
behind. ... In some industries such as the working of precious 
metals and the manufacture of jewellery and plate, there has been 
very little expansion. The highly developed artistry of some 
European countries, the difficulty of obtaining craftsmen, and 
the greater necessity of durable utilitarian goods, have all militated 
against the artistic trades. 

Successful beginnings have nevertheless been made, and 
it may be that in these types of manufacturing, opportunities 
may be found for refugees. In fact, plans are at present 
being formulated by private groups interested in refugees 
for the establishment of some industries entirely new to 
Australia, while it has in some individual cases been 
demonstrated that refugees with technical qualifications 
can not only obtain employment, but also render indis- 
pensable service to their employers. According to the 
Sydney Morning Herald^ the migration branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will probably grant landing permits 
for the admission of about 5,000 refugees to Australia in 
the current year. The number of applicants for landing 
permits during the past few months has been abnormal. 
A large proportion of the applications arc accompanied 
by the necessary guarantees from persons in Australia. 

The Labour attitude to immigration of all kinds remains 
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ethical. Trades Hall leaders regard “ wholesale migration 
to Australia from southern and central Europe as a menace 
to Australian standards of working and living” because 
of the slender financial resources of the immigrants and their 
inability to realise that non-observance of award rates and 
conditions tends to break down Australian workers’ 
standards. Trades Hall officials say that complaints ate 
frequently made that aliens, in many instances in collusion 
with employers, disregard awards. The Leader of the 
Federal Opposition, Mr. Curtin, has recently drawn the 
attention of the Federal Government to facts of this kind. 
It must not be imagined, however, that Labour opposes 
all immigration. It is realised, for example, that the 
introduction of skilled technicians for key positions in 
industry, if it enables production which otherwise could 
not be undertaken, will increase opportunities of employ- 
ment generally. Trade union leaders, however, suggest 
that searching inquiries within Australia might in many 
cases result in the appointment of Australian technicians 
possessing adequate skill, and render unnecessary the 
introduction of technicians from abroad. 

The Commonwealth Government has shown itself in 
recent years consistently favourable to an increase in 
Australian population by means of immigration. The 
latest suggestion is that the development of Australian 
industries and the investment of British and American 
capital might lead to a migration of yVmericans. On his 
return to Australia early in September the Minister for 
Commerce stated that the farmers of the north-west 
portion of the United States are facing the problem of a 
lack of room, and that some of them are now looking 
towards Australia as a “ further west ”. 

Immigration to Australia is again a going concern, and 
the main lines for the future are clear. On the side of 
sources there will be few British, probably few Dutch and 
Scandinavians, numbers of central Europeans, including 
refugees for some years, but the bulk will be Italians, 
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Greeks, Yugoslavs, and Poles. On the side of absorption, 
there will be less agricultural settlement than in post-war 
years ; whatever the immediate destination of the individual 
settlers, the increase of population in Australia must be 
absorbed in urban occupations. 


III. The British Commonweat.th Relations 
Conference 

T llli value of a conference is measured by the amount 
of change which it produces in the minds of the par- 
ticipants. Conferences would not be necessary if opinions 
and points of view did not differ. If no adjustment takes 
place, the conference must be said to have failed. The test 
is severe, for famous men arc as little prone to change their 
minds as little men with limited points of view. 

Judged by this criterion, the Sydney Conference was for 
this writer a striking success. In most phases of Common- 
wealth relations he found reason to make some quite sub- 
stantial adjustments in his point of view and in his ideas 
of possible policy. The short space allotted to this note 
can be best used in summarising the points from which he 
derived profit. 

While it cannot be said that a common Empire policy 
in relation to the outside world is possible, it was fairly 
clear that the main objection to a closer co-operation in 
policy came from constitutional inhibitions. If the demand 
for closer organic union is abandoned, the amount of real 
co-operation will be increased, though in varying degrees 
with different members. This want of co-operation is in 
no way due to unfriendliness or friction, but to genuine 
differences of interest, of racial composition and social 
philosophy. Indeed, in quarters where one expected 
suspicion and criticism, one found genuine warmth for the 
Commonwealth. 

The conviction that if the British Commonwealth were 
dissolved as a group an irreplaceable bulwark of world 
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order would be gone was almost universal in the Con- 
ference. It was essential that the ties should be loose and 
freedom of movement permitted, but the associations must 
not fail altogether. One wondered, however, what action 
each member was prepared to make to preserve this unity 
in a jungle world. The kind of co-operation possible was 
indicated by suggestions for a regional defence policy based 
on the main self-governing Dominions. That was new 
to most of us, but supported by competent authority. It 
was quite clear, however, that mere concentration on the 
preservation of the group did not attract some of the 
delegates. 1 o many the content and colour of the policy 
pursued by Britain as leader of the group were all-important. 
British policy would be approved by these only if certain 
social or ideological principles were recognised. It did 
not follow, however, that such a recognition would ensure 
co-operation and sacrifice. Some of these delegates 
represented small minorities in their communities not 
sufficient to determine policy, but sufficient to reinforce the 
inertia against action. The difficulties of Commonwealth 
policy can thus be realised. 

It may be doubted whether the concept Commonwealth 
contra mmdum ” was ever really abandoned. The Common- 
wealth was conceived as fighting for a noble cause— a 
democratic world order — but the underlying feeling was 
that democracy was on the defensive. In view of the 
failure of the League, no basis for a world order could be 
conceived other than the Commonwealth. But can we 
expect other nations to agree to this ? It was inevitable 
in the circumstances as they exist that short-term con- 
siderations should dominate our minds, but the present 
crisis is so urgent that if we are to avert catastrophe we must 
in a short time make adjustments that would normally take 
generations. 
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1 . The Political Scene 

I N the last issue of Tiu'; Rouno Table * an account was 
given of tlie overwhelming victory of the United party 
at the general election, but it was pointed out that it would 
be wrong to regard its position as entirely secure. Refer- 
ence was made to the personal factors arising out of the 
composition of the Cabinet and also to the disruptive force 
of sentimental issues as evidenced by the National Anthem 
controversy. Against this background the Parliamentary 
session, which commenced on July 22 and ended on Sep- 
tember 24, must be viewed. 

The session was, of course, the first of the new Parlia- 
ment. It revealed a weakening of the two minor opposi- 
tion parties. Dominion and Labour, from the point of view 
(jf effective parliamentary action. On the other hand, it 
showed that the main opposition party, the Nationalists, 
had increased not only in numbers, but in debating power 
and in a sense of responsibility. The session was by no 
means a happy one for the Government, despite its great 
numerical strength, 'fhe fact that little legislative work of 
importance was done is of no real significance. The session 
came after a strenuous general election campaign, no one 
desired that it should be protracted, and it was generally 
anticipated that the main work would be financial. Apart 
from finance, to which later reference will be made, two 
matters dominated the parliamentary scene. 

As soon as the session commenced, the leader of the 
Opposition, Dr. Malan, introduced a motion to the effect 
that no solution of the National Anthem question would 
* See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, pp. 842-833. 
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be satisfactory, save on the basis of a single purely South 
African and officially recognised anthem. The Prime 
Minister, General Hertzog, moved an amendment asking 
the House to endorse and accept the Government's state- 
ment of June 2.* Mr. Marwick, the leader of the Dominion 
party, moved a further amendment re-affirming the recog- 
nition of “ God Save the King " as the official National 
Anthem of the Union. 

In his speech in support of his amendment, General 
Hertzog was emphatic in liis insistence on the necessity of 
taking into account the wishes and feelings, and securing 
the agreement of the Knglish-speaking people of South 
Africa, lliis attitude enabled him lo avert the split in his 
party that once threatened. One member alone, Mr. 
Leslie Blackwell, abstained from voting, on the ground that 
while he was satisfied with the operative part of the Govern- 
ment’s declaration of procedure, he could not accept it as 
a statement of fact that there is at present no official National 
Anthem in the Union. The Prime Minister’s amendment 
was therefore carried by an overwhelming majority. But 
the feelings aroused in the country by the Union Day in- 
cidents have not been entirely assuaged. They took place 
within a fortnight of the great election triumph of the 
United party to which Lnglish-speaking South Africans 
had made a notable contribution. They were received as 
a slap in the face, and the sting has not yet been removed. 
While the fifty-fifty basis of future procedure laid down 
by the Government is accepted as logically sound, the 
undercurrent of outraged sentiment has not yet ceased to 
run. 

Ihe second issue to which the attention of Parliament 
was mainly directed was of a personal nature. It arose 
from the defeat at the general election of Mr. A. P. J. 

* Ihis declaration staled that while there was at present no oificial 
National Anthem, the Government had decided that in the meantime 

God Save the King ” and “ Die Stem van Suid-Afrika ” would both 
be played on all formal occasions under Government auspices. See 
Ttie Round Taule, No. 112, September 1938, p. 852. 
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Fourie, Minister of Commerce and Industries, and his 
failure to find another seat within the three months’ term 
allowed by the constitution. As the Prime Minister was 
determined to bring him back to the Cabinet, and as in the 
meantime an additional Minister had been appointed in the 
person of Mr. H. G. Lawrence, who relieved Mr. Hofmeyr 
of one of his portfolios (that of I.abour), it became neces- 
sary to introduce a Bill to amend the South Africa Act so 
as to increase the number of Ministers with portfolios 
from II to 12. 'Phis Bill was bitterly fought and led to 
many personal recriminations. Its enactment moreover 
prepared the ground for Mr. Fourie’s return to the Cabinet 
after he had been nominated as a Senator to represent non- 
European interests, and this in turn led to the resignation 
of two Ministers, Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Sturrock, which 
will be dealt with more fully below. The total result was 
a considerable weakening of the Government’s position. 

Already this has been reflected in the country. A 
week after the Cabinet resignations certain Provincial 
Council by-elections took place in the Transvaal. Three 
were on the Witwatersrand, one in Pretoria, all in areas 
that had declared themselves for the United party in May. 
All four seats were lost to the party in September, and it 
was clear that the result was determined primarily by a fairly 
large-scale defection of English-speaking supporters of the 
Government. More recently, since the end of the session, 
there has been a Parliamentary by-election in a Transvaal 
rural constituency, Marico, and once again the Government 
has lost a seat won in May. It has been pointed out that 
the turnover of votes at Marico would be sufficient to cause 
the loss to the United party of 14 of the 48 seats which it 
won last May. The Provincial by-elections on the Wit- 
watersrand suggest that there has been an even bigger 
turnover of votes in the towns. Within a bare five months’ 
period the Government’s position has been so weakened 
that a general election to-day might well be disastrous for it. 

No doubt the United party will recover some of the 
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lost ground, but in the meantime it is clear that there is 
grave dissatisfaction among its supporters. The English- 
speaking centres generally are still sore because of the 
Union Day incidents: the Witwatersrand in addition is 
disgruntled because of the resignation of its two members 
in the Cabinet; there is a general feeling of uneasiness at 
the manner of Mr. Fouric’s return to Parliament; and 
despite the Government’s efl'orts to conciliate Afrikaans- 
speaking voters in the rural areas, it has lost ground there 
also. Cicncral Hertzog’s leadership is being seriously 
questioned, and there has been a heavy slump in General 
Smuts’s stock as far as his old South African party supporters 
are concerned, on the ground that he has been too complai- 
sant to General Hertzog. The prophecy ventured three 
months ago * that the next few years will produce signifi- 
cant changes in the present balance of political forces, and 
that these changes may well commence sooner than most 
people anticipate, appears to have been not ill-founded. 


II. The Cabinet Resignations 

O NE of the major political events of the past session 
was the resignation of two Ministers, Mr. j. 11. 
riofmeyr, Minister of Mines, Education and Social W elfare, 
and Mr. F. C. Sturrock, Minister without portfolio. Briefly, 
the cause of this event was the determination of the Prime 
Minister to secure the rc-inclusion in the Cabinet of Mr. 
A. P. J. Fourie, who prior to the general election had been 
Minister of Commerce and Industries. In the election 
Mr. Fourie lost his seat, and could therefore not retain 
office beyond the three months’ limit, which expired on 
July II, unless another scat could be found for him in 
cither the House of Assembly or the Senate. Scv^eral 
United party members were prepared to resign their scats 
in the Assembly in order to make way for Mr. Fourie. 
The latter, however, though a capable Minister, is not a 

* See I HE Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, p. 847. 
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popular candidate, and the local party committees opposed 
the idea of his risking another election fight. It was then 
expected that the Prime Minister would accept Mr. Fourie’s 
absence from the Cabinet until a vacancy occurred among 
the elected Senators that would offer a safer means of return 
to Parliament. The astonishment of the country was 
therefore considerable when it was announced early in 
September that Mr. Fourie was to be returned to the 
Senate, not as one of the indirectly elected provincial re- 
presentatives, but as one of the four Government nominated 
Senators who arc appointed, in the words of the South 
Africa Act, “ on the ground mainly of their thorough 
acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the 
Coloured races in South Africa”. Senator 'Phompson, 
one of these four nominated Senators, had resigned his 
seat, which the Prime Minister had decided to bestow on 
Mr. Fourie without full consultation with the Cabinet — 
in particular, with Air. Hofmeyr and Mr. Sturrock. Upon 
news of this decision, Mr. Hofmeyr resigned, and Mr. 
Sturrock, who was absent at the time, did the same shortly 
afterwards. Both Ministers explained their action to the 
House of ^Assembly in somewhat similar terms. Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s speech, in particular, made a deep impression. 
He made it clear that he had no objection whatever to Mr. 
Fourie as a colleague in the Cabinet — would in fact welcome 
his return. Absence of proper consultation too, though 
unpalatable, could be swallowed. His action was a protest 
against a flagrant violation of the spirit of the Constitution, 
and his appeal was for the maintenance of principle as 
against expediency in politics. Air. Hofmeyr is known 
and respected by the liberal-minded in South Africa as a 
friend of the non-European peoples ; and it shocked many, 
besides himself, to find that, for the sake of including im- 
mediately in the Cabinet a Alinister who, though capable, 
is not indispensable, the Prime Minister was prepared to 
discard the normal method of securing his return to 
Parliament and to impose upon the country, in the guise of 
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a spokesman for the non-Ruropean peoples, one whose 
qualifications in this capacity were, to put it mildly, open to 
doubt. 

The whole episode was, and is, a disturbing one for the 
Government and its supporters. The Cabinet can ill 
afford to lose the services of the two Ministers who have 
resigned, and at the time of writing their places have not 
been filled. It is, in fact, not easy to find successors who 
will maintain in the Government that rather nice balance 
of elements that compose the United party. It is embar- 
rassing also for the party to have public attention drawn to 
the rift that has long been latent between the more liberal 
section and the other elements. The Government, how- 
ever, remains fairly secure for the present and Mr. Hofmeyr 
and Mr. Sturrock both remain within the ranks of the 
United party — a fortunate circumstance, for their defection, 
especially that of Mr. Hofmeyr, would draw away a con- 
siderable amount of support from the Government, parti- 
cularly among the Rnglish-speaking section of the elector- 
ate. What has happened, however, may prove to be 
valuable not only as a stand for constitutional propriety, 
but also as a warning to the United party of the dangers 
that lie ahead. 

III. Tiir. Budgkt 

M r. HAVRNGA was again in the position of being 
able to close the national book-keeping with a sub- 
stantial surplus in the Revenue Account for 1937-38. 
Having budgeted for a surplus of £i,j 00,000, he actually 
ended the year with ^'4,352,000. Customs revenue ex- 
ceeded the estimate by £^00,000, excise by over ^’100,000, 
postal revenue by ^(,’400,000 and inland revenue by 
£1,^60,000. Expenditure was also some £-j^o,ooo less 
than the revised estimate, the main decreases being in 
assistance to farmers and in the vote of the Mines’ Depart- 
ment, while defence was the chief item in which expendi- 
ture exceeded the estimate. Total revenue amounted to 
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some ^43,611,000 as against an estimate of ;^'4i,228,ooo 
and total expenditure of ^(^39,259,000 as against an estimate 
of £40,048,000. £400,000 of this surplus, representing 
expenditure already made for aid in getting rid of last year’s 
maize crop but not yet voted, is to be carried forward into 
the current accounts, and the remainder is to be transferred 
to the I.oan Account — a step the desirability of which is 
made sufficiendy manifest by the further net increase of the 
public debt by £8,000,000 during 1937-38, despite the 
revenue surplus from 1936-37 contributed to the I.oan 
Account. 

In 193 8-39 Mr. 1 lavcnga estimates an increase of expendi- 
ture to £42,846,000 and a decline of revenue, which in the 
absence of additional taxation would amount to 
£41,794,000, leaving a deficit of £1,032,000. The esti- 
mates of revenue collections are interesting. A decrease 
of £917,000 in the yield from customs and £59,000 from 
excise is expected. The Post Office is expected to show an 
increase of £128,000 from telephones and a net increase of 
£86,000. Revenue from gold mining is expected to drop 
by over £700,000, of which £606,000 represents the dimin- 
ished yield from income tax on gold-mining companies. 
On the same basis of taxation as last year a further decline 
of £300,000 in the yield of normal income tax and super 
tax, other than that upon the gold mines, would have been 
expected. A marked decrease in stamp duties and fees is 
also forecast. To meet the deficit, the Minister is, as stated 
above, applying £400,000 from his 1937-38 surplus, and is 
reducing the rebate of 30 per cent, on the standard rate of 
income tax to 20 per cent., which will produce another 
£332,000, thus budgeting for a deficit of £100,000. 

Mr. Havenga is, then, having to meet an increased ex- 
penditure from diminished resources and, after a run of 
“ prosperity ” budgets, he is now in the unenviable position 
of having to look forward to a further shrinkage before he 
has convinced the country of the dangers of continued 
prodigality. His budget speech, as a result, seemed to 
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have been directed more to a consideration of future con- 
tingencies than to an elucidation of the accounts which he 
presented along with it. While unable to prevent an in- 
crease of expenditure this year, Mr. Havenga was busy 
erecting his defences against increased demands next year. 
The keynote of his speech was a rehearsal of the trials of a 
Minister of Finance during a period of buoyant revenue. 

The Treasury (he said) which is the clearing-house (d 
the mass of schemes, ingenious, crazy, prodigal and even, 
occasionally, sound, having the one common denominator ot 
increased expenditure, gets a unique view of the country’s 
financial mentality. Wliat has struck me forcibly in dealing with 
such schemes is the underlying view that there is no limit to what 
the state can afford. This view is no doubt a result of the casy- 
moncy mentality which has resulted from the depreciation of 
our currency and from stock-exchange fortunes. 

Mr. Havenga pointed this moral by a survey of the 
expansion that had taken place under the present Govern- 
ment, from the first of his series of prosperity budgets 
of 1933-54. Making adjustments for special non-recur- 
ring votes, and for tax revenue which has been diverted 
from the general to special accounts, he showed that nor- 
mal expenditure from revenue had increased from 
^^'30,029, 000 to ^'45,046,000 in the course of five years, an 
increase of 50 per cent. This increase must be regarded 
as a permanent obligation, and the Minister did well to 
remind Parliament that 

in committing the country to large expenditure honourable 
members should bear in mind that they arc also committing their 
constituents to future heavy taxation at a time when they will 
least be able to afford it. 

He made another important point when he referred 
to the necessity of financial prudence as a pre-requisite 
of good government. 

Increased State services (he said) arc always welcomed by the 
public. But only in so far as we can afford them do they improve 
our lot. Finance is the Achilles’ heel of democracy, and the 
growth of public expenditure leads, not as the previous generation 
thought, to socialism in our time, but as we now know to 
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totalitarianism and dictatorshij). Only that democracy will 
survive which succeeds in striking a true balance. Increasing 
state expenditure means inevitably increasing bureaucracy, 
increasing interference in private life and decay of liberty. 

An important feature of South African public finance is 
the separation of the Revenue and Loan Accounts. It has 
always been considered that the progress of a young de- 
veloping country like the Union would be impeded if the 
creation of capital assets through regular borrowing did 
not take place beyond the regular budget. Unfortunately 
the buoyancy of revenue during the past five years, which 
has so regularly turned budget surpluses into Loan Account, 
has not secured any reduction of the national indebtedness, 
but merely a vast inflation of the Loan Votes. “ Wc have 
here, as elsewhere,” said Mr. Havenga, “ a tale of growing 
totals. In 1933-54 Parliament voted 3,000,000. I have 
this year to ask for over ^,'23, 000,000.” Nor, indeed, is 
that the full talc, as it docs not include the ,000,000 which 
must be found this year for the ^'6,000,000 rearmament 
scheme. Comment has been made in The Round Table 
in previous years on the growing normal commitments of 
the Union Government and the inflation of the Loan Votes. 
This year the Minister of Finance used strong words in 
condemnation of the insatiable appetite of the spending 
departments. 

While the large increase in our normal expenditure (he said) 
has inevitably involved us also in large commitments on loan 
account, the estimates of the various departments this year reached 
dangerous proportions. These estimates, in the form in which 
they reached the Treasury, amounted to nearly £29,000,000, and 
it is only by a process of drastic cutting that w»: liave been able to 
reduce the programme to financially manageable proportions. 

While the key-note of economy in the budget speech is 
hardly echoed in the actual estimates for 1938-39, which 
show increases in expenditure both on Revenue and on 
Loan Account, its sober and dispassionate criticism of 
recent financial tendencies provides a welcome indication 
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that the Treasury is alive to the “ dangerous proportions ” 
(to use the Finance Minister’s own emphatic terms) to which 
a depression might find our expenditure had swollen. 

IV. Native Representation in Parliament ■ 

T he enactment in 1936 of the Representation of Natives 
Act * was a step, potentially at least, of very great 
significance. It deprived the natives of the Cape Province 
of the right of voting along with other citizens, and effect- 
ively barred the extension of that right to the natives of 
other Provinces. By way of compensation it empowered 
the natives of the Cape to elect three (European) members 
of the House of Assembly ; it provided for the representation 
of the natives of all four Provinces by four (European) 
elected Senators ; and it created a Natives Representative 
Council. It is beginning to be possible to take stock of 
the effect of these changes. 

In an earlier issue f some account was given of the first 
session of the Natives Representative Council. It was 
pointed out that an excellent start had been made, but that 
everything would depend on the way in which the Council’s 
advice was rcgariled by Government and Parliament. It 
is unfortunate therefore that during the last parliamentary 
session the Government should have had to announce that 
it had decided to reject the unanimous recommendation of 
the Council that native education should be dealt with by 
the Department of Fiducation. The Government con- 
tends that in education, as in other matters, the native 
should be dealt with on a different basis than the European. 
It proposes therefore to administer native education through 
the Department of Native Affairs. 

It is, however, perhaps more important at this stage to 
refer to the working out of the new provisions for the re- 
presentation of native interests in Parliament itself. The 
new “native” Senators and members of the House of 

* See Tub Round Table, No. 105, June 1936, pp. 535-538. 
t See The Round Table, No. no, March 1938, pp. 406-409. 
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Assembly have now participated in two sessions. Neither 
was a normal session, the one being a pre-election, and the 
other a post-election session, but it is possible to form 
some idea of the success of the experiment. In the first 
place it is clear that the natives chose their representatives 
very wisely. In calibre the “ native ” Senators and 
members of the House of Assembly are definitely above the 
average of those elected by the European voters. In the 
Senate in particular the standard of debate has been raised, 
and it is just possible that as a result it may become a more 
effective body than it has been of late. In the Assembly 
too the three native representatives, especially a woman 
member, Mrs. V. M. L. Ballinger, have secured for them- 
selves an assured place and are listened to with attention. 

But, on the other hand, it is doubtful whether the 
natives have on balance really gained. In the Senate very 
little can be achieved anyhow, and even if it does become 
a more effective body in consequence of the change, it will 
still be hampered by its constitutional limitations. In the 
Assembly the “ native ” members are listened to, but they 
can point to little by way of concrete achievement. This 
may be due in part to the fact that they have tended to 
antagonise the Government inasmuch as they have acted, 
largely owing to inexperience, virtually as an opposition 
party and voted accordingly. But apart from this, there 
is a tendency for the House generally to discount what they 
say on the ground that they ate “ native ” members and 
therefore merely partisans for a particular point of view. 
And while it is true that that point of view is now being 
presented better than was the case before, it is mifortu- 
mtely also true that, while in the past there were ten or 
twelve members dependent on native votes and therefore 
constrained to champion to some extent at least the native 
cause, now all but the “ native ” members are entirely 
dependent on European votes, and the pleading of the 
cause of the natives tends to be left entirely to the small 
band of their own representatives. The present indications 
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are, therefore, not such as to make one unduly opti- 
mistic as to the success of South Africa’s experiment in 
communal representation. 
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I. The Budget and Plihek: Works 


I ABOUR’S prc-clcction budget was presented on 
jjuly 20, and may be thus summarised : * 


Rcve/i/ic. 

1957-38. 

Kis/tl/s. 

1938-39. 

Ls/zz/Vd/es. 

Taxation .... 

£ 

51,664,000 

£ 

31,715,000 

Interest .... 

2,141,000 

1,955,000 

Other receipts 

2,254,000 

2,175,000 

Total .... 

36,059,000 

35,845,000 

llxpendif/ire, 
l^crwanent appropnalions. 

Debt services 

9,441,000 

9,544,000 

I exchange .... 

1,828,000 

1,800,000 

Highways .... 

2,835,000 

3,200,000 

Other services . 

1,517,000 

521,000 

Total .... 

15,621,000 

15,065,000 

.. \mutal / 1 ppropridlious. 

Social services 

11,872,000 

12,774,000 

Other services . 

7,756,000 

7,748,000 

Total 

19,628,000 

20,522,000 

Supplcnicntary estimates and con- 
tingencies ..... — 

200,000 

Total expenditure 

. 35,249,000 

35,787,000 

Surplus 

8 1 0,000 

5 8,000 

JhT)ployiiieat levy and tax 

5,105,000 

5,377,000 

As is customary, the budget 

Speech, besides 

setting out 


the public accounts, cxpouiulcd the Government’s policy 
on certain outstanding issues, and some of these statements 

* For previous years, see The Round Table, No. 105, December 
1936, p. 222, and No. no, March 1938, p. 417. 
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were of particular importance ; for example, that on public 
works policy. During the depression public works expendi- 
ture was cut away by the Coalition Government on the 
grounds of economy, and also as part of a policy aiming 
at reducing local costs. In recent years, however, there 
has been a swing of opinion in favour of using public 
works to ‘‘ iron out fluctuations in prosperity ” — that is, 
by cutting down public works in good times, and expanding 
them in times of depression. This theory is the reverse of 
that followed during the depression, but has been urged 
by the Opposition against the Labour Government; and 
it was substantially endorsed by the last report of the 
Directors of the Reserve Bank. 

In the budget speech, however, this theory was energetic- 
ally repudiated. 

The present Government does not subscribe to the view that 
public works should be regarded as a palliative to be undertaken 
only when private enterprise fails to provide the necessary 
facilities or to offer the required employment. The present 
Cjovernment’s policy is to promote or expand public works on 
their individual merits as projects of public development. 

Mr. Nash’s budget accordingly provided for public 
works expenditure of ^'20,719,700, of which ^^14, 263, 000 
will be loan money — not necessarily public loans. The 
previous year’s budget provided for 7, 367,000, of which 
^'14,400,000 was actually expended, including £8,400,000 
of loan money. The following budget figures give an 
indication of the direction of public works expenditure : 
n . II 

Railway construction . . . 1,440,000 

Railway improvement . . . 3,746,000 


5,186,000 

Highways and roads ..... 6,5 37,200 

Public buildings ...... 2,360,000 

Land settlement, development and improvement 3,081,500 

Hydro-electric development .... 1,556,000 

Telegraph and telephone extensions . . 750,000 

Other works (aerodromes, plant and material, up- 
keep of buildings, etc.) .... 1,249,000 


Total . 
186 


£20,719,700 



THE BUDGET AND PUBLIC WORKS 

These figures, however, must be used with some caution. 
For example, part only of this money is spent by the Public 
Works Department (last year £11,868,931; this year’s 
estimates £12,757,200), the rest being under the control of 
other departments. Again, a considerable amount of the 
total is spent on maintenance, not on “ capital works ”. 

The Government’s public works policy has been severely 
criticised. The main line of criticism is against spending 
such vast sums — particularly of borrowed money — in 
good times. Such spending, it is said, will convert healthy 
prosperity into a disastrous boom. Again, the Opposi- 
tion claims that many of the proposed works are not 
revenue-producing. On these grounds the Opposition 
denounces the tendency of public works (“ the most 
prosperous industry we have ”) to compete with other 
industries. In its view, the country’s wealth is based on 
its primary and secondary industries. If the Public Works 
Department attracts workers from these industries, the 
whole economic structure is weakened. Further, the 
Opposition refuses to regard the 21,188 employees of the 
Department as being employed in the ordinary sense of the 
term. “ Unemployment ”, said the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, “ is not cured unless men are absorbed back into 
normal industry.” 

Qearly a time will come when some of the present types 
of public works will have to be “ tapered off ” ; and the 
workers engaged in them will have to be transferred to 
other types of industry — ^whether under state or private 
control. “ In anticipation of the completion of the major 
public works now in progress and those still to be com- 
menced,” said Mr. Nash in his budget speech, “ develop- 
ment of secondary industries will be essential.” 

As to what progress, if any, has been made in the direction 
of developing “ economic ” secondary industries, there is 
considerable difference of opinion. The Government 
claims that progress towards “ a properly balanced 
economy ” has been considerable, that adequate protection 
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has been given to industry where necessary (sometimes in 
the form of “ rationalisation ” plus price control), and that 
it has been pushing on with the necessarily slow work of 
studying the economics of proposed new industries. These 
proceedings have been criticised from two main angles : 
by importers and some consumers who say that far too much 
encouragement is given to industries that arc uneconomic ; 
and by a section at least of the manufacturers who claim 
that high costs (imposed by Government) lay them open 
to ruinous competition from imports. “ Failing further 
government help for local industry,” said the Manufac- 
turers’ Association recently, “ New Zealand will become a 
country of public works and imports.” Truth in these 
controversies is hard to find : but at the moment of writing 
a fall in total imports is anticipated. On the other hand, 
such statistics as arc available suggest a high general level 
of prosperity, however serious may be the problems of 
some sections of industry. 


II. Labour’s Election ProgramxMe 

T HI^ objective of the Government”, says its policy 
statement, 

is to utilise to the maximum the wonderful resources of the 
Dominion — 

First, by maintaining and improving the living standards that 
have been experienced in the Dominion in the past three years 
as compared with the deprivation of the previous three years. 

Second, to organise an internal economy that will distribute 
the production and services in a way that will guarantee to 
every j^erson able and willing to work an income sufficient to 
provide him and his dependants with everything necessary to 
make a “ home ” and “ home life ” in the best sense of the 
meaning of those terms. 

Third, to continue the progressive legislation and adminis- 
tration which have been successfully carried on by the Govern- 
ment since it took office on December 6, 1935. 

Labour’s programme is in fact summed up under the 
third head : the party is asking for authority to continue 
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and extend the policies on which it has acted during the 
past three years. These policies, claim Labour spokesmen, 
are largely responsible for the Dominion’s general pros- 
perity in 1938 as contrasted with its lack of prosperity in 
193 j. Ministers do not claim to have raised the general 
level of prices received for our exports. But they do 
claim credit for having distributed the prosperity resulting 
from improved prices promptly and widely among the 
people ; and they claim to have built upon the foundation 
thus provided by promoting “ a more economic utilisation 
of our resources, and a more equitable distribution of the 
national income”. Further, they say that a continuance 
of sound economic policy will protect New Zealand for 
long periods — some enthusiasts say indefinitely — ^from 
slumps originating overseas. 

This theory of “ insulation ” has long been popular with 
the Labour party, and has been discussed before in The 
Round Tabt.e. The manner in which insulation is to 
be achieved has never been precisely defined by Labour 
spokesmen, but certain broad lines have been suggested — 
for example, a correct credit policy, perhaps with deprecia- 
tion or control of overseas exchange and regulation of 
imports ; guaranteed prices for exporting industries ; 
public works expenditure; the development of secondary 
industries ; and in general maintenance of the purchasing 
power of the people. In the Labour view much has been 
done along these lines, and its election programme promises 
more — ^though repudiating immediate drastic action. Thus, 
I.abour “ proposes to maintain and extend the control of 
credit and currency until the state is the sole authority for 
the issue of credit and currency ”. The guaranteed price 
procedure will be extended “ to provide an income for 
farmers measured by New Zealand standards in accord 
with the services rendered by the farmer ”. I lousing 
construction and public works will be pushed ahead along 
lines at present followed, but with increased attention to 
needs of country-dwellers. Secondary industry will be 
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developed on sound and efficient lines, but always bearing 
in mind “ our trade relationship with England And 
finally there is the social security scheme. 

This scheme, in the phrase of an official pamphlet, aims 
at “ providing security against financial worries of all 
citizens who suffer disabilities through circumstances 
beyond their control The main benefits have already 
been set out in The Round Table.* They include, 
for example, old age benefit of 30s. per week at 60; 
invalid pensions, 30s.; pensions to widows and deserted 
wives, 2JS. A last-minute addition was “universal 
superannuation ” : that is, payment, without means tests, 
to all those over 65. A start will be made with this 
in 1940 with payment at the rate of £10 per year, which 
will rise by increments of £z los. per year till all 
those over 65 receive £78 per year. The Government 
admits that the benefits are not as great as it would like — 
“ we are doing the best we can for the moment 
Meanwhile cash benefits are to be supplemented by free 
general-practitioner service, free medicines, and free hospital 
treatment. 

Discussion of the scheme has concentrated on two main 
aspects : the free medical service, of which the medical 
profession has been strongly critical, and the cost.f When 
introducing the Bill, the jMinister of Finance (Mr. Nash) 
estimated that the additional cost for the first year would be 
only 361,000. This sum, he believed, would be covered 
without increase in taxation, owing, it is suggested, to 
more efficient collection. As to later years, he said, 
“ if wc look after 1940, 1 think 1941 will look after itself”. 
His argument was that in the past, production and national 
income had increased steadily, and the expectation that they 
would continue to increase in the future — ^particularly 
under Labour rule — ^justified the Government in facing a 
growing commitment. 

* No. 112, September 1938, p. 861. 

t See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, pp. 858-62. 
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The success of the scheme depended on two things — first, on 
the increased production of the right commodities, and second, 
on the more just distribution of those commodities when 
produced. 

These things would be achieved, he said, by the various 
policies which were already being applied. 

This argument is, of course, rejected by the Opposition. 
It says that the Minister greatly under-estimated the costs 
and that it is fantastic to assume that production will increase 
in the future as it has in the past. Apart from this general 
argument that we simply cannot afford the scheme, certain 
particular provisions have roused much criticism — notably 
the tax on companies. By a last-minute amendment, the is. 
in the £ contribution will be charged, like income tax, on the 
profits of companies. The ground put forward for making 
the charge in this way is that it will prevent evasion. 
Critics retort that it will increase company taxation — 
already heavy — to breaking-point, and will in practice 
substantially increase the amount payable. 

“ Social security ” dominated last session to the exclusion 
of other policy measures that had long been in view, 
notably that dealing with education. During the past 
three years there has been a general improvement in equip- 
ment in the P^ducation Department, and a number of policy 
changes have been made, all suggesting a greater freedom 
in approach to problems — including the problem of exam- 
ination. However, Mr. Fraser (Minister of FAucation) 
preferred to move slowly in dealing with the general 
reorganisation forecast in Labour’s 1935 programme, and in 
the upshot his Education Bill was dropped at the end of the 
session. The party’s present election manifesto promises 

continuation of the Government’s successful policy of providing 
for all children the fullest educational opportunities from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

The more specific promises emphasise the development 
of health services in schools and “ physical education ”, 
improvement in equipment, and the raising of the school- 
leaving age to I j. 
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III. The National Party’s Programme 

T he Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Hamilton) issued his 
party’s manifesto on September 19. It had a two-fold 
aim : to demonstrate first that the “ socialism ” aimed at 
by the Labour party was a thing repugnant to New Zealand, 
and secondly, that the National party offered a positive 
alternative which would in effect give the country the 
material benefits promised by Labour while preserving 
spiritual liberty. Mr. Hamilton emphasised his faith in 
private enterprise as an economic principle, and accordingly 
promised reduction in taxation, and the withdrawal of the 
state from any attempt to regulate industry except to prevent 
abuses.* However, a striking feature of the manifesto 
was the insistence that the National party, if returned to 
power, would not destructively reverse I.abour’s policy. 
On the contrary, said Mr. Hamilton, there were merits in 
some of the Labour Government’s measures, and these 
would be preserved : provided, of course, that the under- 
lying basis of socialism will be immediately removed ”. 

Even in matters where the National party has most 
energetically criticised Labour policy it was at pains to 
deny that drastic change would follow its return to power. 
For example, it would retain government ownership of 
the Reserve Bank, which would remain subject to Parlia- 
ment; and it is noteworthy that the party has not put 
before the country a programme of economy and “ sane 
finance ”. Public works, in principle, should be confined 
in prosperous times ‘‘ to works of a developmental and 
reproductive character”, but works already begun (and, 
according to some, those promised but not commenced) 
would be completed. As to housing, Mr. Hamilton ex- 
pressed his faith in private enterprise, encouraged and 
supported by the Government, and promised to encourage 
building societies, to make advances to home builders up 
to 90 per cent., and to give state tenants the right to purchase 

* Sec The Round Table, No. 108, September 1937, p. 874. 
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their homes. But generous advances are already being 
given, and Mr. Hamilton denies that the men at present 
employed on state houses would lose their jobs. He was 
“ not going to smash the work already being done ”, he 
said. On the contrary, 

realising the responsibility of the state to sec that adequate housing 
is available for the people, we aim at a building programme of 
at least 5,000 houses each year. 

On the vital problem of primary industries, Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s manifesto read as follows : 

As the farmer labours under an economic disadvantage in 
that he has to accept world market prices for his produce, but 
has to meet internal costs, we will give effect to such measures 
as will ensure that farmers arc able to pay competitive rates of 
wages, arc assured of reasonable interest on capital value in farms 
and stock, arc enabled to meet increased costs imposed by 
legislation — including tariffs — and arc ensured a remuneration 
c(uiimcnsurate with the service they render, comparable with that 
obtained by (;ther members of the community who render equal 
service. This will be accomplished by a lowering of costs, 
or by a compensating payment for farm produce, or a combina- 
tion of both.* 

Mr. I lamilton went on to say, however, that wc will 
return to the farmer the ownership of his own produce ” — 
that is, abandon the present system by which dairy produce 
is taken over and marketed by tlic stale. Marketing by 
the state may be undertaken as a trustee for the producer, 
and the state will pay a guaranteed minimum price. The 
amount of this price and the means of financing it have not 
been explained, but according to at least one National 
candidate, dt “ would be used as a subsidy to the farmer to 
protect him and bring him into the line of prosperity with 
the rest of the nation”. On the other great issue of 
“ social security ”, the National party says it would not 
carry out the I.abour party’s scheme, but would continue 
the present pensions payments, supplementing them by 

* These aims arc strikingly similar to those of the guaranteed price. 
Cf. The Round Table, No. 104, September 1936, p. 867. 
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“ a universal superannuation scheme ” and “ a complete 
health service to those who cannot pay 

As for secondary industries, Mr. Hamilton’s words 
might have been spoken by Mr. Nash : 

In this field we see the most likely and fruitful field for 
increasing national production, enlarging the national income 
available to the people, absorbing our surplus man-power, and 
reducing the great uneconomic loss of idle productive power. 

Mr. Hamilton’s means of promoting development began 
with the assurance to capital of a reasonable return. Costs, 
moreover, would be stabilised, and consumption of goods 
stimulated by co-operation with manufacturers. As to 
working conditions, compulsory arbitration would be 
retained, and 

the question of workers’ wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment will be left to the Court of Arbitration for decision on the 
evidence submitted, including the effect of awards on industry 
and on employment. 

No other indication was given of the rules by which 
the Court’s decision will be guided, and Labour spokes- 
men claim that the way is left open for wages to 
be cut in the next depression (as they were in the last) 
through the Arbitration Court. Mr. Hamilton officially 
pledged his party not to ‘‘ cut ” wages, salaries and social 
services, but promised to abolish compulsory unionism. 

The National party’s policy, says a friendly editorial,* 

has been framed in the full realisation that New Zealand has 
progressed since 1951-32 in thought and ideals as well as in 
material things, that the National party to-day cannot just begin 
where the National party left oft in 1935, because the people 
expect more of it — and of any party — than they expected then. 

The policy, then, aims at “ progress at the rate and in the 
manner likely to be approved by the good sense of the 
community ”. The result is that if the two manifestoes, 
together with responsible policy statements, are read along- 
side each other, there is surprisingly little difference in the 
* Auckland Star^ September 20, 1938. 
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concrete promises made. Some argue, therefore, that the 
differences between the parties are not so great as is made 
to appear : to them answer is made by both protagonists 
that the essential difference lies in objectives, in leadership, 
and in the general spirit of administration. 


IV. The Partst Struggle 

T he National party’s main line of attack on the Govern- 
ment is that it would introduce “ complete socialism ”. 
The denials of Labour leaders are brusquely swept aside : 
the wolf will naturally clothe itself as a “ reformist ” sheep 
until the election is safely won. Then, say National 
speakers, liberty of the individual will be ruthlessly crushed, 
for socialism means dictatorship. Two main arguments 
arc advanced in support of this interpretation : the socialist 
objective in the Labour party’s constitution, and the policies 
actually enforced during the past three years. These are 
said to show that socialism has crept on apace, and that 
the foundations for dictatorship have been laid. According 
to one junior National candidate, we have already a dictator- 
ship, as real though not so apparent, as that of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin. To these two arguments Labour 
spokesmen retort, first that there is a legitimate distinction 
between a man’s ultimate ideals and the objectives he hopes 
to realise within a limited time, and, secondly, that Labour’s 
record in power shows it to be not so much socialist as 
charitable and sensible. They claim that these qualities 
rather than socialist theory would continue to guide 
Labour policy. Further, they urge. Labour practice has 
in fact been in conformity with New Zealand tradition and 
with current development in other democratic states. As 
for the Nationalists, Labour speakers claim that they are 
not genuinely “ progressive ”, but remain at heart laissez- 
faire and deflationary as they were in 1932. A Nationalist 
Government, it is urged, would again see in a slump 
originating overseas a misfortune to be endured, but not to 
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be watded off. A vote for Mr. Hamilton was therefore, 
claim Labour spokesmen, potentially a vote for slump 
conditions. 

Meanwhile, public interest is keen, and has been stimu- 
lated by the practice of broadcasting parliamentary pro- 
ceedings and policy speeches. Both parties promise 
prosperity, but roundly insist that the election of the other 
will be followed by ruin — if not at once, then when over- 
seas prices fall. Round such promises and threats the 
battle rages keenly, to an extent which some find unedifying. 
For there arc a few who look with a certain scepticism on 
this ‘‘ auction of popularity ”, and who suspect that neither 
party possesses wisdom undefiled. 


NoU , — The present article was written and dispatched from 
New Zealand shortly before election day. The result of the 
General Election was as follows : — 

Seafs, ^o/es cast. 

Labour . . 54 . . . 494,425 

National party . . 24 . . . 356,031 

Independents . . 2 . . . 24,999 

— Editor. 
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A DOCUMENTARY ANTHOLOGY OF 
THE CRISIS 


I . The Carlsbad Programme. 

T llli Sudeten German Party Congress was held at (Arlsbad (Eger) 
on April 23, and Herr Henlein put forward an eight-point pro- 
gramme, which may be summarised as follows : 

(i) Full equality ofstatus for Czechs and Germans. (2) A guarantee 
for this by recognition of the Sudeten Germans as a legal body in- 
. corporate. (3) Determination and legal recognition of the (merman 
areas within the State. (4) Full self-government for the German 
areas. (5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside the area of 
his own nationality. (6) Removal of injustices inflicted since 1918 
and reparation for them. (7) Recognition of the principle : within 
the German area German oflicials. (8) Full liberty to profess German 
nationality and political philosophy. 

Fie also said : “ We solemnly and openly declare that our policy 
is inspired by the principles and ideas of National-Socialism. If 
Czech statesmen want to reach a permanent understanding with us 
Germans and with the German Reich they will have to fulfil our de- 
mand for a complete revision of Czech foreign policy, which up to 
to-day has led the State into the ranks of the enemies of the German 
people.” 

2. The Prim Minister's Statement in Parliament^ May 23 . 

On May 19 rumours began to gain currency of German troop 
movements in the direction of the Czechoslovak frontier. I'hc 
German (jovernment informed his Majesty’s Ambassador on the 
following day that there was no foundation for these rumours, and 
they gave a similar assurance to the Czechoslovak Government. 

On May 20 a number of serious incidents occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia. On the morning of May 21 the Czechoslovak Government 
intimated that they were calling up one class for training and for the 
purpose of maintaining order in the frontier areas. On the same day 
an unfortunate incident took place in \vhich two Sudeten Germans lost 
their lives in an incident near the frontier, the full facts of which are 
not yet entirely clear. The Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs 
mformed the German Minister of this incident and told him that 
disciplinary measures would be taken against those responsible. 

On the same day (May 21) his hlajcsty’s Ambassador in Berlin 
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received further assurances from the German Government that stories 
of German troop movements were completely unfounded. 

The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister informed his Majesty’s Minister 
in Prague on May 21 that a formal invitation had been sent to Herr 
Henlein to negotiate on the Nationality Statute which had been 
approved on the 19th by the Czechoslovak Government. But 
on that same day (May 21) it was announced in the Sudeten press 
that the political committee of the Sudeten German party had decided 
to inform the Prime Minister that the party were not in a position to 
discuss the nationality statute so long as peace and order in the Sudeten 
districts, and above all the constitutional rights of freedom of opinion 
of the press and of assembly, were not guaranteed. 

I now learn, however, that it has been arranged for flerr Henlein 
to see the Czechoslovakian Prime Minister either to-night or to- 
morrow. 

In face of this situation the principal concern of his Majesty’s 
Government has been to use all their influence wherever it could be 
effective on the side of restraint, in word and deed, while keeping open 
the way to peaceful negotiation of a satisfactory settlement. 

With that object they have represented to the Czechoslovak 
Government the need of taking every precaution for avoidance of 
incidents and of making every possible effort to reach a comprehensive 
and lasting settlement by negotiation with the representatives of the 
Sudeten party. In this his Majesty’s Government have enjoyed the 
full co-operation of the French Government. 

The Czechoslovak (jovernment have responded to this repre- 
sentation with an assurance that they appreciate the interest which 
his Majesty’s Government have manifested in this question and arc 
fully resolved to seek an early and a complete solution. 

His Majesty’s Government have represented to the German Govern- 
ment the urgent importance of reaching a settlement if European 
peace is to be preserved and have expressed their earnest desire that 
the German Government would co-operate with them in facilitating 
agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government have at the same time informed the 
German Government of the advice tendered in Prague and of the 
assurances received from the Czechoslovak Government. 

The German Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that he welcomed 
the efforts being made by his Majesty’s Government and that the 
German Government fully shared their desire to see negotiations 
succeed. 

At the moment the situation appears to have somewhat eased, 
and I understand that the elections passed off quietly yesterday without 
untoward incident. 


3. Speech of Herr Jaksch at a mass meeting of the German Social Democrat 
partj at Pilseny July 1 7. 

I warn those totalitarian people who in their blindness believe that 
Czechoslovakia can be wiped off the map as quickly as Austria that 
many followers of Henlein would pay with their lives for this error. 
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Wc are convinced that this country can even better withstand an 
onslaught than did little Serbia, and that in three months the Nazi 
regime would arrive at the same point where Kaiser Wilhelm’s regime 
ended in 1918. 


4. Memorandum of the Sudeten German party^ submitted to the Q^echo- 
Slovakian Government on June 7, and published on July 19. 

The memorandum contained the following principal demands : — 

1. Recognition of equality among the various nations and national 
groups to be guaranteed by the Constitution. 

2. Guarantee of the following democratic principle : {d) every 
national group to have the right to manage its own affairs ; {b) and to 
have an equal share in the conduct of State business ; {/) protection 
against anti-nationalists; (d) unrestricted rights to such groups to 
foster common national interests. 

3. A National Regional Statute involving territorial reorganisation 
of the State in Czech, German, Slovak, and other areas. 

4. Application of these reforms to legislation and administration. 
The Czech and German populations to have the right to determine their 
own national and territorial requirements consistently with the interests 
of the State. 

National self-administration to apply in particular to the police, 
education, pre-military training, local finance, etc. 

5. Division of legislative powers between the National Assembly 
and the Diets of each nationality. In the Assembly each national group 
to have its own section to represent it as a body corporate. The repre- 
sentatives in the national sections of Parliament to form the Diet of 
each nationality. 

The National Assembly or the President of the Republic to have 
the right to veto decisions by the Diet, but not for a second time. 

6. The executive power to be exercised by the President and the 
Government. In addition to the Cabinet Ministers, heads of the re- 
spective Administrations to be members of the Government, inde- 
pendently of the confidence of Parliament. 

The heads of the local Cabinets to be members of the Supreme 
Council for National Defence, 

7. Reorganisation of the Administration, involving suppression 
of the Ministries of Education, Social Welfare, Health, and Unification 
of Laws, whose responsibilities would be transferred to the local 
Governments. 

National sections to be established in all other Ministries, except 
those of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and Defence. 

8. Appointment to public services in national areas to be reserved 
for mcmljers of the nationality. 

9. The Courts of second instance and the Supreme Court to have 
national sections. 

10. All languages used to have equal official status, with special 
regulations for Prague. 

11. All public and State-controlled enterprises to have national 
sections. 
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12. In the Budget provision to be made for each nationality in 
accordance with an agreement between the national sections in 
Parliament. 

13. The reorganisation to be carried out by Constitutional measures 
as far as possible. 

14. Reparation to be made to the Germans in land reform, university 
laws, minority schools, and laws re the Legionaries. 

5. Sir John Simonas speech at hanarky August 27. 

All the Government’s efforts have been directed to the strengthening 
of the foundations of peace and the adoption of argument and reason 
in settling international differences. . . . True solutions cannot be 
found by the use of violent measures, which may easily have reper- 
cussions involving other parties. While there are interests and duties 
to protect and discharge which we would fight, we shall bring the 
whole weight of our influence to bear to prevent the outbreak of war 
anywhere, and shall always be ready to make f^ur contribution to the 
maintenance of peace. The British position with regard to Czecho- 
slovakia was fully declared in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on March 24. 
That declaration holds good to-day. There is nothing to add or to 
vary in its content. As a Government we have recognised in (Czecho- 
slovakia a real and urgent problem, and we arc convinced that given 
good will on all sides, it should be possible to find a solution which is 
just to all legitimate interests. ... In the modern world there is no 
limit to the reactions of war. The very case of Czechoslovakia may 
be so critical for the future of Europe that it would be impossible to 
assume a limit to the disturbance that a conflict might involve. 

6. 'rhe hlitler-llenlein Interview y Sept, 2. 

The following official communique was issued in Berlin : — The 
Fiihrer received to-day at the Berghof the Leader of the Sudeten 
(lermans, Konmd Jlenlcin, who at Lord Runciman’s desire gave him 
a sketch of the present state of the negotiations with the Prague 
Government. The Fuhrer took note with interest of the explanations. 
Full identity of views was established in the judgment of the situation. 
Konrad Henlein, who lunched with the Fuhrer, left the Berghof in the 
afternoon. 

7. Extract from heading Article in “ The Times ”, Sept, 8. 

It might be worth while for the Czechoslovak Government to 
consider whether they should exclude altogether the project, which 
has found favour in some quarters, of making Czechoslovakia a more 
homogeneous State by the secession of that fringe of alien populations 
who are contiguous to the nation with which they arc united by race. 

8. Herr Hitler's speech at Nuremhergy Sept 12 {excerpts). 

The State which preceded us was blackmailed for nearly 1 5 years, 
and received for it what is, in my view, a somewhat insufficient reward 
— praise for being a well-behaved democratic State. This attitude 
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becomes unbearable for us when a part of our people, apparently 
defenceless, is delivered over to shameless ill-treatment. I speak of 
Czechoslovakia. 

That State is a democracy. It was founded according to demo- 
cratic principles. That is to say, the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants were forced — out of hand, without their opinion being 
asked — to accept this settlement of Versailles and to exist in it. As a 
real democracy, a beginning was made by oppressing and maltreating 
the majority of the inhabitants and depriving them of their vital rights. 
An attempt was made to blandish the world into believing that this 
State had a special political and military function to fulfil. The 
former French Air Minister, Pierre Cot, explained it to us a little while 
ago. According to him, Czechoslovakia is there in order that it may 
attack German towns and industries with bombs in case of war. 
Presumably these would be the well-known explosives with a 
civilising influence. . . . 

. . . I'he conditions in this State are, as everybody knows, in- 
tolerable politically. Seven and a half millions of human beings were 
robbed, in the name of a gentleman called Wilson, of their right of 
self-determination and were deliberately deprived of their livelihood. 
Phrases arc of no avail to conceal the real position. Facts prove 
them, and the misery of the Sudeten Cycrmans has no name. The 
attempt is being made to destroy them; they arc oppressed and 
humiliated in the most intolerable manner. Three and a half million 
members of a nation of nearly 8o millions are not allowed to sing 
songs which displease the Czechs, or are beaten until they bleed 
because the Czechs dislike the sight of white stockings. I’hcy are 
terrorised and maltreated because they use a form of greeting which 
displeases the Czechs, even though they use it among themselves. 
'I'hey arc hunted like wild beasts every time they give any sign of 
their national tradition of life. All this may be a matter of indiflerence 
to the representatives of the democracies. Indeed, they may even 
like it because only three and a half million Germans are concerned. 

I can only tell the representatives of these democracies that it is not 
a matter of indifference to us, and that if these tormented creatures 
cannot by their own exertions attain their rights and help themselves, 
they will demand both their rights and assistance from us. . . . 

The German Reich slumbered for a long period ; the German people 
have now awakened, and have themselves assumed the crown of a 
millennium. This is for us a matter of pride and of humble gratitude 
to the Almighty. Let it be for the rest of the world a lesson, and an 
incentive to steady history with greater discernment, lest it fall again 
into the errors of the past. 

The world need not love the new Italian Roman Empire nor the 
German Reich ; but no Power in the world can lay them low. 


9. Mussolini* s unsigned article in the “ Popolo d' I /alia Sept. 15 (contents 

announced on the previous day). 

You, Lord Runciman, must simply propose to Bencs a plebiscite, 
not only for the Sudeten Germans, but also for all the nationalities 
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which will ask for it. If Bcnes refuses, you will let him know that 
England will see seven times seven before going to war simply to 
preserve a State which is a monstrous fiction. 

There are zones where the alien population is compact and where the 
plebiscite will simply mean annexation. There are other zones where 
the races are terribly mixed up, and in such zones the system of cantons 
might be applied. . . . Millions of men think that this war is to be 
avoided. Frontiers traced with ink may be modified. It is another 
thing when the frontiers were traced by the hand of God and the 
blood of man. 


10. The Conversation at Berchtesgaden^ SepL 1 5 . 

The following announcement was issued from 10, Downing 
Street : — The Prime Minister has sent to the German Fiihrer and 
Chancellor, through his Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin, the following 
message ; — 

“ In view of increasingly critical situation, 1 propose to come over at once 
to see you with a view to trying to find peaceful solution. I propose to 
come across by air and am ready to start to-morrow. Please indicate earliest 
time at which you can see me and suggest place of meeting. Should be 
grateful for very early reply. Neville Chamberlain.*’ 

The Fiihrer and Chancellor has replied to the above message to the 
effect that he will be very ready to meet the British Prime Minister on 
September 1 5 (to-morrow). The Prime Minister is accordingly 
leaving for Germany by air to-morrow morning. September 14, 1938. 

The following communique was issued from Berchtesgaden on the 
evening of September 15 : — ^'Fhc Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor had a 
comprehensive exchange of views with Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
Prime Minister, on the Obersalzberg to-day. The British Prime 
Minister is returning to England to-morrow to confer with the British 
Cabinet. In a few days a new conference will take place. 


II. Extracts from the broadcast speech of Dr, Milan Hodf(a, Prime Minister 
of Chechoslovakia, Sept. 18. 

In the name of the lawful authorities of this State, I declare that, 
notwithstanding the refusal of Herr Henlcin to come to an agreement 
with the Government over the nationalities problem, and notwith- 
standing the attempts at insurrection, the Government arc prepared to 
continue their policy of understanding with the various nationalities, 
and especially with the Sudeten Germans, but will defend the complete 
integrity of the State, while pursuing the negotiations on the basis of 
their most recent proposals. 

The Government do not need for this purpose cither Henlcin or the 
other fugitive leaders. Events show that masses of the Sudeten 
people, who are still here in immense majorities, seek a peaceful solu- 
tion of the nationalities problem. The Government will not pursue a 
policy of reprisals, much Jess of persecution. They must, however, 
insist on respect for and maintenance of law and order. On this 
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question there can be no concessions, because only in peace and order 
can a complete and reasonable understanding be reached. 


12. 'Extract from hord 'Rjmciman*s Keport to the Prime Minister. 

When I arrived in Prague at the beginning of August, the questions 
which immediately confronted me were (i) constitutional, (2) political 
and (3) economic. The constitutional question was that with which 
I was immediately and directly concerned. At that time it implied the 
provision of some degree of home rule for the Sudeten Germans within 
the Czechoslovak Republic; the question of self-determination had 
not yet arisen in an acute form. My task was to make myself 
acquainted with the history of the question, with the principal persons 
concerned, and with the suggestions for a solution proposed by the 
two sides, viz., by the Sudeten German party in the “ Sketch sub- 
mitted to the Czechoslovak Government on June 7 (which was by way 
of embodying the eight points of Herr Henlein’s speech at Carlsbad), 
and by the Czechoslovak Government in their draft Nationality 
Statute, Language Bill, and Administrative Reform Bill. 

It became clear that neither of these sets of proposals was sufficiently 
acceptable to the other side to permit further negotiations on this basis, 
and the negotiations were suspended on August 17. After a series of 
private discussions between the Sudeten leaders and the Czech 
authorities, a new basis for negotiations was adopted by the Czecho- 
slovak Government and was communicated to me on September 5, 
and to the Sudeten leaders on September 6. This was the so-called 
Fourth Plan. In my opinion — ^and, I believe, in the opinion of the 
more responsible Sudeten leaders — this plan embodied almost all the 
requirements of the Carlsbad eight points, and with a little clarification 
and extension could have been made to cover them in their entirety. 
Negotiations should have at once been resumed on this favourable and 
hopeful basis ; but little doubt remains in my mind that the very fact 
that they were so favourable operated against their chances with the 
more extreme members of the Sudeten German party. It is my belief 
that the incident arising out of the visit of certain Sudeten German 
Deputies to investigate into the case of persons arrested for arms 
smuggling at Mahrisch-Ostrau was used in order to provide an excuse 
for the suspension, if not for the breaking off, of negotiations. The 
Czech Government, however, at once gave way to the demands of 
the Sudeten German party in this matter, and preliminary discussions 
of the Fourth Plan were resumed on September 10. Again, I am 
convinced that this did not suit the policy of the Sudeten extremists, 
and that incidents were provoked and instigated on September 11 
and, with greater effect after Herr Hitler’s speech, on September 12. 
As a result of the bloodshed and disturbance thus caused, the Sudeten 
delegation refused to meet the Czech authorities as had been arranged 
on September 13. Herr Henlein and Herr Frank presented a new 
series of demands — withdrawal of State police, limitation of troops to 
their military duties, etc., which the Czechoslovak Government were 
again prepared to accept on the sole condition that a representative of 
the party came to Prague to discuss how order should be maintained. 
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On the night of September 13 this condition was refused by Herr 
Hcnlein, and all negotiations were completely broken off. 

It is quite clear that we cannot now go back to the point where 
we stood two weeks ago; and we have to consider the situation as 
it now faces us. 

With the rejection of the Czechoslovak Government’s offer on 
September 1 3 and with the breaking off of the negotiations by Herr 
Henlein, my functions as a mediator were, in fact, at an end. Directly 
and indirectly, the connection between the chief Sudeten leaders and 
the Government of the Kcich had become the dominant factor in the 
situation ; the dispute was no longer an internal one. It was not part 
of my function to attempt mediation between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany. 

Responsibility for the final break must, in my opinion, rest upon 
Herr Henlein and Herr Frank, and upon those of their supporters 
inside and outside the country who were urging them to extreme 
and unconstitutional action. 

I have much sympathy, however, with the Sudeten case. It is 
a hard thing to be ruled by an alien race ; and I have been left with the 
impression that Czechoslovak rule in the Sudeten areas for the last 
twenty years, though not actively oppressive and certainly not 
“ terroristic ”, has been marked by tactlessness, lack of understanding, 
petty intolerance and discrimination, to a point where the resentment of 
the German population was inevitably moving in the direction of 
revolt. The Sudeten Germans felt, too, that in the past they had been 
given many promises by the Czechoslovak Cjovcrnmcnt, but that little 
or no action had followed these promises. This experience had 
induced an attitude of unveiled mistrust of the leading Czech states- 
men. I cannot say how far this mistrust is merited or unmerited; 
but it certainly exists, with the result that, however conciliatory their 
statements, they inspire no confidence in the minds of the Sudeten 
population. Moreover, in the last elections of 1935 the Sudeten 
German party polled more votes than any other single party ; and they 
actually formed the second largest party in the State Parliament. They 
then commanded some 44 votes in a total Parliament of 300. With 
subsequent accessions, they arc now the largest party. But they 
can always be outvoted; and consequently some of them feel that 
constitutional action is useless for them. 

Local irritations were added to these major grievances. Czech 
officials and Czech police, speaking little or no German, were appointed 
in large numbers to purely German districts; Czech agricultural 
colonists were encouraged to settle on land transferred under the Land 
Reform in the middle of German populations; for the children of 
these Czech invaders Czechs schools were built on a large scale ; there 
is a very general belief that Czech firms were favoured as against Ger- 
man firms in the allocation of State contracts and that the State pro- 
vided work and relief for Czechs more readily than for Germans. I 
believe these complaints to be in the main justified. Even as late as 
the time of my Mission, I could find no readiness on the part of the 
Czechoslovak Government to remedy them on anything like an 
adequate scale. 
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All these, and other, grievances were intensified by the reactions 
of the economic crisis on the Sudeten industries, which form so 
important a part of the life of the people. Not unnaturally, the 
Government were blamed for the resulting impoverishment. 

For many reasons, therefore, including the above, the feeling 
among the Sudeten Germans until about three or four years ago was 
one of hopelessness. But the rise of Nazi Germany gave them new 
hope. I regard their turning for help towards their kinsmen and their 
eventual desire to join the Reich as a natural development in the 
circumstances. 

At the time of my arrival, the more moderate Sudeten leaders 
still desired a settlement within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak 
State. They realised what war would mean in the Sudeten area, 
which would itself be the main battlefield. Both nationally and 
internationally such a settlement would have been an easier solution 
than territorial transfer. I did my best to promote it, and up to 
a point with some success, but even so not without misgiving as 
to whether, when agreement was reached, it could ever be carried 
out without giving rise to a new crop of suspicions, controversies, 
accusations and counter-accusations. I felt that any such arrange- 
ments would have been temporary, not lasting. 

13 . The Anglo-Vrencb Proposals presented to the Ce(echoslovak Government, 
Sept. 19 . 

The representatives of the I’rench and British Governments have 
been in consultation to-day on the general situation, and have con- 
sidered the British Prime Alinister’s report of his conversation with 
Herr Hitler. British Ministers also placed before their French 
colleagues their conclusions derived from the account furnished to 
them of the work of his Mission by Lord Runciman. We are both 
convinced that, after recent events, the point has now been reached 
where the further maintenance within the boundaries of the Czecho- 
slovak State of the districts mainly inhabited by Sudeten Deutsch 
cannot, in fact, continue any longer without imperilling the interests of 
Czechoslovakia herself and of European peace. Tn the light of these 
considerations both Governments have been compelled to the con- 
clusion that the maintenance of peace and the safety of Czechoslovakia’s 
vital interests cannot effectively be assured unless these areas are now 
transferred to the Reich. 

2. This could be done cither by direct transfer or as the result of a 
plebiscite. We realise the difficulties involved in a plebiscite, and 
we are awa|;c of your objections already expressed to this course, 
particularly the possibility of far-reaching repercussions if the matter 
were treated on the basis of so wide a principle. For this reason we 
anticipate, in the absence of indication to the contrary, that you may 
prefer to deal with the Sudeten Deutsch problem by the method of 
direct transfer, and as a case by itself. 

3. The area for transfer would probably have to include areas with 
over 50 per cent, of German inhabitants, but we should hope to arrange 
by negotiations provisions for adjustment of frontiers, where circum- 
stances render it necessary, by some international body, including a 
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Czech representative. We are satisfied that the transfer of smaller 
areas based on a higher percentage would not meet the case. 

4. The international body referred to might also be charged with 
questions of possible exchange of population on the basis of right to 
opt within some specified time-limit. 

5 . We recognise that, if the Czechoslovak Government is prepared 
to concur in the measures proposed, involving material changes in the 
conditions of the State, they are entitled to ask for some assurance of 
their future security. 

6. Accordingly, his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
would be prepared, as a contribution to the pacification of Europe, 
to join in an international guarantee of the new boundaries of the 
Czechoslovak State against unprovoked aggression. One of the 
principal conditions of such a guarantee would be the safeguarding of 
the independence of Czechoslovakia by the substitution of a general 
guarantee against unprovoked aggression in place of existing treaties 
which involve reciprocal obligations of a military character. 

7. Both the French and British Governments recognise how great 
is the sacrifice thus required of the Czechoslovak Government in the 
cause of peace. But because that cause is common both to Europe 
in general and in particular to Czechoslovakia herself they have felt 
it their duty jointly to set forth frankly the conditions essential to 
secure it. 

8. The Prime Minister must resume conversations with Herr Hitler 
not later than Wednesday, and earlier if possible. We therefore feel 
we must ask for your reply at the earliest possible moment. 


14. The Chamherlain-Hitkr Correspondence at Godesberg, Sept. 25. 

My dear Reichskanzler, 

I think it may clarify the situation and accelerate our conversation 
if I send you this note before we meet this morning. 

I am ready to put to the Czech Government your proposal as to 
the areas, so that they may examine the suggested provisional boundary. 
So far as I can see, there is no need to hold a plebiscite for the bulk of 
the areas, i.e., for those areas which (according to statistics upon which 
both sides seem to agree) are predominantly Sudeten German areas. 
I have no doubt, however, that the Czech Government would be 
willing to accept your proposal for a plebiscite to determine how far, 
if at all, the proposed new frontier need be adjusted. 

The difficulty I see about the proposal you put to me yesterday 
afternoon arises from the suggestion that the areas should in the 
immediate future be occupied by German troops. I recognise the 
difficulty of conducting a lengthy investigation under existing condi- 
tions, and doubtless the plan you propose would, if it were acceptable, 
provide an immediate easing of the tension. But I do not think you 
have realised the impossibility of my agreeing to put forward any plan 
unless I have reason to suppose that it will be considered by public 
opinion in my country, in France and, indeed, in the world generally, 
as carrying out the principles already agreed upon in an orderly fashion 
and free from the threat of force. I am sure that an attempt to occupy 
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forthwith by German troops areas which will become part of the Reich 
at once in principle, and very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation, 
would be condemned as an unnecessary display of force. 

Even if I felt it right to put this proposal to the Czech Government, 
I am convinced that they would not regard it as being in the spirit 
of the arrangement which we and the French Government urged them 
to accept and which they have accepted. In the event of German 
troops moving into the areas as you propose, there is no doubt that 
the Czech Government would have no option but to order their forces 
to resist, and this would mean the destruction of the basis upon which 
you and I a week ago agreed to work together — namely, an orderly 
settlement of this question rather than a settlement by the use of 
force. 

It being agreed in principle that the Sudeten German areas arc 
to join the Reich, the immediate question before us is how to maintain 
law and order pending the final settlement of the arrangements for 
the transfer. There must surely be alternatives to your proposal 
which would not be open to the objections I have pointed out. For 
instance, I could ask the Czech Government whether they think 
there could be an arrangement under which the maintenance of law 
and order in certain agreed Sudeten German areas would be entrusted 
to the Sudeten Germans themselves — by the creation of a suitable 
force, or by the use of forces already in existence, possibly acting under 
the supervision of neutral observers. 

As you know, I did last night, in accordance with my understanding 
with you, urge the Czech Government to do all in their power to 
maintain order in the meantime. 

The Czech Government cannot, of course, withdraw their forces, 
nor can they be expected to withdraw the State Police, so long as 
they are faced with the prospect of forcible invasion; but I should 
be ready at once to ascertain their views on the alternative suggestion 
I have made and, if the plan proved acceptable, I would urge them 
to withdraw their forces and the State Police from the areas where the 
Sudeten Germans arc in a position to maintain order. 

The further steps that need be taken to complete the transfer could 
be worked out quite rapidly. 

{Signed) Neville Chamberlain. 


(Translation.) 

Your Excellency, 

A thori^ugh examination of your letter, which reached me to-day, 
as well as the necessity of clearing up the situation definitely, lead 
tne to make the following communication : — 

For nearly two decades the Germans, as well as the various other 
nationalities in Czechoslovakia, have been maltreated in the most 
unworthy manner, tortured, economically destroyed, and, above al), 
prevented from realising for themselves also the right of the nations 
to self-determination. All attempts of the oppressed to change their 
lot failed in the face of the brutal will to destruction of the Czechs. 
The latter were in possession of the power of the State, and did not 
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hesitate to employ it ruthlessly and barbarically. England and France 
have never made an endeavour to alter this situation. In my speech 
before the Reichstag of February 22 , 1 declared that the German Reich 
would take the initiative in putting an end to any further oppression 
of these Germans. I have in a further declaration during the Reich 
Party Congress given clear and unmistakable expression to this 
decision. I recognise gratefully that at last, after twenty years, the 
British Government, represented by your Fixed lency, has now decided 
for its part also to undertake steps to put an end to a situation which 
from day to day, and, indeed, from hour to hour, is becoming more 
unbearable. For if formerly the behaviour of the Czechoslovak 
Government was brutal, it can only be described during recent weeks 
and days as madness. The victims of this madness are innumerable 
Germans. In a few weeks the number of refugees who have been 
driven out has risen to over 120,000. This situation, as stated above, 
is unbearable, and will now be terminated by me. 

Your Excellency assures me now that the principle of the transfer 
of the Sudeten territory to the Reich has, in principle, already been 
accepted. I regret to have to reply to your Excellency that as regards 
this point, the theoretical recognition of principles has also been 
formerly granted to us Germans. In the year 1918 the Armistice was 
concluded on the basis of the fourteen points of President Wilson, 
which in principle were recognised by all. They were, however, in 
practice broken in the most shameful way. What interests me, your 
Excellency, is not the recognition of the principle that this territory 
is to go to Germany, but solely the realisation of this principle, and 
the realisation which both puts an end in the shortest time to the 
sufferings of the unhappy victims of Czech tyranny, and at the same 
time corresponds to the dignity of a Great Power. I can only em- 
phasise to your Excellency that these Sudeten Germans arc not 
coming back to the German Reich in virtue of the gracious or benevo- 
lent sympathy of other nations, but on the ground of their own will 
based on the right of self-determination of the nations, and of the 
irrevocable decision of the German Reich to give effect to this will. 
It is, however, for a nation an unworthy demand to have this recogni- 
tion made dependent on conditions which are not provided for in 
treaties nor are practical in view of the shortness of the time. 

I have, with the best intentions and in order to give the Czech 
nation no justifiable cause for complaint, proposed — in the event of 
a peaceful solution — as the future frontier, that nationalities frontier 
which I am convinced represents a fair adjustment between the two 
racial groups, taking also into account the continued existence of 
large language islands. I am, in addition, ready to allow plebiscites 
to be taken in the whole territory which will enable subsequent 
corrections to be made, in order — so far as it is possible — to meet 
the real will of the peoples concerned. I have undertaken to accept 
these corrections in advance. I have, moreover, declared myself 
ready to allow this plebiscite to take place under the control either 
of international commissions or of a mixed German-Czech commis- 
sion. I am finally ready, during the days of the plebiscite, to with- 
draw our troops from the most disputed frontier areas, subject to 
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the condition that the Czechs do the same. I am, however, not 
prepared to allow a territory which must be considered as belonging 
to Germany, on the ground of the will of the people and of the 
recognition granted even by the Czechs, to be left without the protec- 
tion of the Reich. There is here no international power or agreement 
which would have the right to take precedence over German right. 

The idea of being able to entrust to the Sudeten Germans alone 
the maintenance of order is practically impossible in consequence of 
the obstacles put in the way of their political organisation in the course 
of the last decade, and particularly in recent times. As much in the 
interest of the tortured, because defenceless, population as well as 
with regard to the duties and prestige of the Reich, it is impossible for 
us to refrain from giving immediate protection to this territory. 

Your Excellency assures me that it is now impossible for you to 
propose such a plan to your own Government. May I assure you for 
my part that it is impossible for me to justify any other attitude to 
the German people. Since for England it is a question at most of 
political imponderables, whereas for Germany it is a question of 
primitive right of the security of more than three million human beings 
and the national honour of a great people. 

I fail to undertsand the observation of your Excellency that it 
would not be possible for the Czech Government to withdraw their 
forces so long as they w’ere obliged to reckon with possible invasion, 
since precisely by means of this solution the grounds for any forcible 
action are to be removed. Moreover, I cannot conceal from your 
Excellency that the great mistrust wdth which I am inspired leads me 
to believe that the acceptance of the principle of the transfer of Sudeten 
Germans to the Reich by the Czech Government is only given in the 
hope thereby to win time so as, by one means or another, to bring about 
a change in contradiction to this principle. Eor if the proposal that 
these territories are to belong to Germany is sincerely accepted, there 
is no ground to postpone the practical resolution of this principle. 
My knowledge of Czech practice in such matters over a period of long 
years compels me to assume the insincerity of Czech assurances so long 
as they are not implemented by practical proof. The German Reich 
is, however, determined by one means or another to terminate these 
attempts, which have lasted for decades, to deny by dilatory methods 
the legal claims of oppressed peoples. 

Moreover, the same attitude applies to the other nationalities in 
this State^ They also are the victims of long oppression and violence. 
In their case also every assurance given hitherto has been broken. 
In their case also attempts have been made by dilatory dealing with 
their complaints or wishes to win time in order to be able to oppress 
them still more subsequently. These nations also, if they are to 
achieve their rights, will, sooner or later, have no alternative but to 
secure them for themselves. In any event, Germany, if — as it now 
appears to be the case — should find it impossible to have the clear 
rights of Germans in Czechoslovakia accepted by w^ay of negotiation, 
is determined to exhaust the other possibilities which then alone 
remain open to her. 

(S/gfted) Adolf Hitler. 
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My DEAR Reichskanzler, 

I have received your Excellency’s communication in reply to my 
letter of this morning and have taken note of its contents. 

In my capacity as intermediary it is evidently now my duty — 
since your Excellency maintains entirely the position you took last 
night — to put your proposals before the Czechoslovak Government. 

Accordingly, I request your Excellency to be good enough to let 
me have a memorandum which sets out these proposals, together with 
a map showing the area proposed to be transferred, subject to the 
result of the proposed plebiscite. 

On receiving this memorandum, I will at once forward it to Prague, 
and request the reply of the Czechoslovak Government at the earliest 
possible moment. 

In the meantime, until I can receive their reply, I should be glad 
to have your Excellency’s assurance that you will continue to abide 
by the understanding, which we reached at our meeting on 
September 14 and again last night, that no action should be taken, 
particularly in the Sudeten territo^, by the forces of the Reich to 
prejudice any further mediation which may be found possible. 

Since the acceptance or refusal of your Excellency’s proposal is 
now a matter for the Czechoslovak Government to decide, 1 do not see 
that I can perform any further service here, whilst, on the other hand, 
it has become necessary that I should at once report the present situa- 
tion to my colleagues and to the French Government. I propose, 
therefore, to return to England. 

{Signed) Neville Chamberlain. 


1 5 . The Godesberg Memorandum ^ Sept, 23. 

(Translation.) 

Reports which are increasing in number from hour to hour regarding 
incidents in the Sudctenland show that the situation has become 
completely intolerable for the Sudeten German people and, in con- 
sequence, a danger to the peace of Europe. It is therefore essential 
that the separation of the Sudctenland agreed to by Czechoslovakia 
should be effected without any further delay. On the attached map the 
Sudeten German area which is to be ceded is shaded red. The areas 
in which, over and above the areas which are to be occupied, a plebiscite 
is also to be held are drawn in and shaded green.* 

The final delimitation of the frontier must correspond to the wishes 
of those concerned. In order to determine these wishes, a certain 
period is necessary for the preparation of the voting, during which 
disturbances must in all circumstances be prevented. A situation of 
parity must be created. The area designated on the attached map as a 
German area will be occupied by German troops without taking 
account as to whether in the plebiscite there may prove to be in this or 
that part of the area a Czech majority. On the other hand, the Czech 
territory is occupied by Czech troops without regard to the question 
whether, within this area, there lie large German language islands, the 

* See map, p. 224 below. 
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majority of which will without doubt avow their German nationality 
in the plebiscite. 

With a view to bringing about an immediate and final solution 
of the Sudeten German problem the following proposals are now 
made by the German Government : — 

1. Withdrawal of the whole Gsech armed forces, the police, the 
gendarmerie, the customs officials and the frontier guards from the 
area to be evacuated as designated on the attached map, this area 
to be handed over to Germany on October i . 

2. The evacuated territory is to be handed over in its present 
condition (see further details in appendix). The German Government 
agree that a plenipotentiary representative of the C2ech Government 
or of the Qech Army should be attached to the headquarters of the 
German military forces to settle the details of the modalities of the 
evacuation. 

3. The Czech Government discharges at once to their homes 
all Sudeten Germans serving in the military forces or the police 
anywhere in Czech State territory. 

4. The Czech Government liberates all political prisoners of 
German race. 

5. The German Government agrees to permit a plebiscite to take 
place in those areas, which will be more definitely defined, before at 
latest November 2 5 . Alterations to the new frontier arising out of the 
plebiscite will be settled by a German-Czech or an international 
commission. The plebiscite itself will be carried out under the 
control of an international commission. All persons who were 
residing in the areas in question on October 28, 1918, or were born 
there prior to this date will be eligible to vote. A simple majority of 
all eligible male and female voters will determine the desire of the 
population to belong to either the German Reich or to the Czech State, 
During the plebiscite both parties will withdraw their military forces 
out of areas which will be defined more precisely. The date and 
duration will be settled by the German and Czech Governments 
together. 

6. The German Government proposes that an authoritative 
German-Czech commission should be set up to settle all further 
details. 


Appendix. 

The evacuated Sudeten German area is to be handed over without 
destroying or rendering unusable in any way military, commercial 
or traffic establishments (plants). These include the ground organisa- 
tion of the air service and all wireless stations. 

All commercial and traffic materials, especially the rolling-stock 
of the railway system, in the designated areas, are to be handed over 
undamaged. The same applies to all utility services (gas-works, 
power stations, etc.). 

Finally, no food-stuffs, goods, cattle, raw materials, etc., are to be 
removed. 
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1 6. The Czechoslovak response to the Godesberg demands, 

(a) The Czechoslovak Minister in London to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs^ Sept, 25. 

Sir, 

My Government has instructed me just now, in view of the fact 
that the French statesmen are not arriving in London to-day, to bring 
to his Majesty’s Government’s notice the following message without 
any delay ; — 

The Czechoslovak people have shown a unique discipline and 
self-restraint in the last few weeks regardless of the unbelievably 
coarse and vulgar campaign of the controlled German press and radio 
against Czechoslovakia and its leaders, especially M. Bcncs. 

His Majesty’s and the French Governments are very well aware 
that we agreed under the most severe pressure to the so-called Anglo- 
French plan for ceding parts of Czechoslovakia. We accepted this 
plan under extreme duress. We had not even time to make any 
representations about its many unworkable features. Nevertheless, 
we accepted it because we understood that it was the end of the 
demands to be made upon us, and because it followed from the Anglo- 
French pressure that these two Powers would accept responsibility 
for our reduced frontiers and would guarantee us their support in the 
event of our being feloniously attacked. 

The vulgar German campaign continued. 

While Mr. Chamberlain was at Godesberg the fdlowing message 
was received by my Government from his Majesty’s and the French 
representatives at Prague : — 

“ \Vc have agreed with the French Govcrnnicnt that the ('zechnslovak 
Govcrnnicnt be informed that the I'rench and IJritish Cjovcrnmcnts cannot 
continue to take the responsibility of advising them not to mobilise 

My new (jovernment, headed by General Syrovy, declared that 
they accept full responsibility for their predecessor’s decision to 
accept the stern terms of the so-called Anglo-French plan. 

Yesterday, after the return of Mr. Cniambcrlain from (lodcsberg, 
a new proposition was handed by his Majesty’s Minister in Prague 
to my Government with the additional information that His Majesty’s 
Government is acting solely as an intermediary and is neither advising 
nor pressing my Government in any way. M. Krofla, in receiving 
the plan from the hands of his Majesty’s Minister in Prague, assured 
him that the Czechoslovak Government will study it in the same spirit 
in which they have co-operated with Great Britain and France hitherto. 

My Government has now studied the document and the map. 
It is a de facto ultimatum of the sort usually presented to a vanquished 
nation and not a proposition to a sovereign State which has shown 
the greatest possible readiness to make sacrifices for the appeasement 
of Europe. Not the smallest trace of such readiness for sacrifices 
has as yet been manifested by Herr Hitler’s (iovernment. My 
Government is amazed at the contents of the memorandum. The 
proposals go far beyond what we agreed to in the so-called Anglo- 
French plan. They deprive us of every safeguard for our national 
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existence. We are to yield up large proportions of our carefully 

P repared defences, and admit the German armies deep into our country 
efore we have been able to organise it on the new basis or make any 
preparations for its defence. Our national and economic inde- 
pendence would automatically disappear with the acceptance of Herr 
Hitler’s plan. The whole process of moving the population is to be 
reduced to panic flight on the part of those who will not accept the 
German Nazi regime. They have to leave their homes without even 
the right to take their personal belongings or, even in the case of 
peasants, their cow. 

My Government wish me to declare in all solemnity that Herr 
Hitler’s demands in their present form are absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally unacceptable to my Government. Against these new and 
cruel demands my Government feel bound to make their utmost 
resistance, and wc shall do so, God helping. The nation of St. 
Wenccslas, John Hus and Thomas Masaryk will not be a nation of 
slaves. 

We rely upon the two great Western democracies, whose wishes we 
have followed much against our own judgment, to stand by us in our 
hour of trial. 

{Signed) Jan Masaryk. 

(b) The same to the same. Sept. 26. 

Sir, 

I have communicated to my Government the Prime Minister’s 
question which he put to me yesterday afternoon and for which he 
wished an answer. This question of the Prime Minister’s, as I 
understood it, I transmitted to Prague as follows : — 

“Although Herr Hitler did say that the memorandum handed to the 
Czechoslovak Government by Ilis Majesty’s Government was his last word, 
and although Mr. Chamlierlain doubts very much that he could induce 
Herr Hitler to change his mind at this late hour, the Prime Minister may, under 
circumstances, make a last elYort to persuade Herr Hitler to consider another 
method of settling peacefully the Sudeten German question, namely, by 
means c^f an international conference attended by Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and other Powers which would consider the Anglo-l-rench plan and the best 
method of bringing it into operation. He asked whether the Czechoslovak 
Government would be prepared to take part in this new elTort of saving the 
peace.” 

To this question I have now received the following answer of my 
Government : — 

The Czcch<^slovak Government would be ready to take part in an inter- 
national conterence where Germany and Czechoslovakia, among other nations, 
would be represented, to find a ditVerent method of settling the Sudeten Ger- 
man question from that expounded in Herr Hitler’s proposals, keeping in 
mind the possible reverting to the so-called Anglo-French plan. In the 
note which Mr. Masaryk delivered to Mr. Chamberlain yesterday afternoon, 
mention was made of the fact that the Czechoslovak Government, having 
accepted the Anglo-French note under the most severe, pressure and extreme 
duress, had no time to make any representations about its many unworkable 
features. The Czechoslovak Government presumes that, if a conference were 
to take place, this fact would not ^ overlooked by those taking part in it.” 

My Government, after the experiences of the last few weeks, 
would consider it more than fully justihable to ask for definite and 
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binding guarantees to the effect that no unexpected action of an 
aggressive nature would take place during the negotiations, and 
that the C2echoslovak defence system would remain intact during 
that period. 

{Signed) Jan Masaryk. 

(c) Mr, Chamberlain to Herr Hitler^ Sept, 26. 

My dear Reiciiskanzler, 

In my capacity as intermediary I have transmitted to the Czecho- 
slovakian Government the memorandum which your Excellency gave 
me on the occasion of our last conversation. 

The Czechoslovakian Government now inform me that, while they 
adhere to their acceptance of the proposals for the transfer of the 
Sudeten-German areas on the lines discussed by my Government 
and the French Government and explained by me to you on Thursday 
last, they regard as wholly unacceptable the proposal in your memo- 
randum for the immediate evacuation of the areas and their immediate 
occupation by German troops, these processes to take place before the 
terms of cession have been negotiated or even discussed. 

Your Excellency will remember that in my letter to you of Friday 
last I said that an attempt to occupy forthwith by German troops 
areas which will become part of the Reich at once in principle, and 
very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation, would be condemned 
as an unnecessary display of force, and that, in my opinion, if German 
troops moved into the areas that you had proposed, I felt sure that the 
Czechoslovakian Government would resist, and that this would mean 
the destruction of the basis upon which you and I a week ago agreed 
to work together — namely, an orderly settlement of this question 
rather than a settlement by the use of force. I referred also to the 
effect likely to be produced upon public opinion in my country, in 
France and, indeed, in the world generally. 

The development of opinion since my return confirms me in the 
views I expressed to you in my letter and in our subsequent 
conversation. 

In communicating with me about your proposals, the Government 
of Czechoslovakia point out that they go rar beyond wdiat was agreed 
to in the so-called Anglo-French plan. Czechoslovakia would be 
deprived of every safeguard for her national existence. She would 
have to yield up large proportions of her carefully prepared defences 
and admit the German armies deep into her country before it had 
been organised on the new basis or any preparations had been made 
for its defence. Her national and economic independence would 
automatically disappear with the acceptance of the German plan. 
The whole process of moving the population is to be reduced to panic 
flight. 

I learn that the German Ambassador in Paris has issued a com- 
munique which begins by stating that as a result of our conversations 
at Godesberg your Excellency and I are in complete agreement as to 
the imperative necessity to maintain the peace of Europe. In this 
spirit I address my present communication to you. 
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In the first place, I would remind your Excellency that as the 
Czechoslovakian Government adhere to their acceptance of the 
proposals for the transfer of the Sudeten-German areas there can 
oe no question of Germany “ finding it impossible to have the clear 
rights of Germans in Czechoslovakia accepted by way of negotiation 
I am quoting the words at the end of your Excellency's letter to me 
of Friday last. 

On the contrary, a settlement by negotiation remains possible and, 
with a clear recollection of the conversations which you and I have 
had and with an equally clear appreciation of the consequences which 
must follow the abandonment of negotiation and the substitution of 
force, I ask your Excellency to agree that representatives of Germany 
shall meet representatives of the Czechoslovakian Government to 
discuss immediately the situation by which we arc confronted with 
a view to settling by agreement the way in which the territory is 
to be handed over. I am convinced that these discussions can be 
completed in a very short time, and if you and the Czechoslovakian 
Government desire it, I am willing to arrange for the representation 
of the British Government at the discussions. 

In our conversation, as in the official communiqus issued in 
Germany, you said that the only differences between us lay in the 
method of carrying out an agreed principle. If this is so, then 
surely the tragic consequences of a conflict ought not to be incurred 
over a difference in method. 

A conference such as I suggest would give confidence that the 
cession of territory would be carried into effect, but that it would be 
done in an orderly manner with suitable safeguards. 

Convinced that your passionate wish to see the Sudeten-German 
question promptly and satisfactorily settled can be fulfilled without 
incurring the human misery and suffering that would inevitably follow 
on a conflict I most earnestly urge you to accept my proposal. 

(Signed) Neville Chamberlain. 

17. Extract from Herr Hitler's speech in Berlin, Sept. 26. 

I have made Herr Benes an offer \i.e. the terms in the Godcsberg 
memorandum]. It is nothing more than the execution of that which 
he has already accepted. Now he has war or peace in his hands. He 
will either accept this offer now and give the Germans their freedom 
at last, or we shall go and fetch this freedom. 

And one thing the world should note. During four and a half years 
of war, and in the long years of my political life, they have never been 
able to say I have ever been a coward. I now come before my people 
as its first soldier and behind me the world must know marches a 
nation, and a very different nation from the nation of 1918. . . . The 
German people to-day is not the German people of those days. 

Such phrases to-day are like wasp stings to us. We are now 
immune against them. In this hour the whole German nation will 
unite itself with me. It will follow my will as its will, just as I regard 
its future and destiny as the measure of all my actions, and we will 
strengthen this united will just as we did in the fighting period — ^in that 
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period in which, as an unknown, lonely soldier, I went out to conquer a 
Reich. I never doubted the final success and victory. ... In these 
hours we all will become one sacred united will. . . . We are deter- 
mined. Ilerr Benes can now choose. 

1 8. Authoritative statement issued in Londony Sept. 26. 

It was authoritatively stated last night that during the last week 
Mr. Chamberlain has tried with the German Chancellor to find the way 
of settling peacefully the Cs^cchoslovak question. It is still possible to 
do so by negotiations. 

The German claim to the transfer of the Sudeten areas has already 
been conceded by the French, British, and Czechoslovak Governments, 
but if in spite of all efforts made by the British Prime Minister a German 
attack is made upon Czechoslovakia the immediate result must be that 
France will be bound to come to her assistance, and Great Britain and 
Russia will certainly stand by France. 

It is still not too late to stop this great tragedy, and for the peoples 
of all nations to insist on settlement by free negotiation. 

19. President Roosevelt* s message y Sept. 26. 

The fabric of peace on the Continent of Europe, if not throughout 
the rest of the world, is in immediate danger. The consequences of 
its rupture are incalculable. 

Should hostilities break out, the lives of millions of men, women, and 
children in every country involved will most certainly be lost under 
circumstances of unspeakable horror. The economic system of every 
country involved is certain to be shattered, the social structure of every 
country involved may well be completely wrecked. 

The United States has no political entanglements, it is caught in no 
mesh of hatred. 'Ihe elements of all Europe have formed its civilisa- 
tion. The supreme desire of the American people is to live in peace, 
but in the event of general war they face the fact that no nation 
can escape some measure of the consequences of such a world 
catastrophe. 

The traditional policy of the United States has been the furtherance 
of the settlement of international disputes by pacific means. It is 
my conviction that all people under the threat of war to-day pray that 
peace may be made before rather than after war. 

It is imperative for peoples everywhere to recall that every civilised 
nation in the world voluntarily assumed solemn obligations in the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 to solve controversies only by pacific 
methods. In addition, most nations are parties to other binding 
treaties placing them under an obligation to preserve peace. 

Furthermore, all countries have to-day available for such a peaceful 
solution of difficulties which may arise treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation to which they are parties. Whatever may be the 
differences in the controversies at issue, and however difficult of 
pacific settlement they may be, I am persuaded that there is no problem 
so difficult or so pressing for a solution that it cannot justly be solved 
by a resort to reason rather than by a resort to force. 
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During the present crisis, the people of the United States and their 
Government earnestly hoped that negotiations for an adjustment of 
the controversy which has now arisen in Europe might reach a 
successful conclusion. So long as these negotiations continue, so long 
will there remain hope that reason and the spirit of equity may prevail 
and that the world may thereby escape the madness of a new resort 
to war. 

On behalf of the one hundred and thirty million people of the United 
States of America, and for the sake of humanity everywhere, I most 
earnestly appeal to you not to break off negotiations, looking to a 
peaceful, fair, and constructive settlement of the questions at issue. I 
earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations continue, differences may 
be reconciled. Once they are broken off, reason is banished and force 
produces no solution for the future good of humanity. 


20. 'President KoosevelPs Second Appeal y Sept, 28. 

I desire to acknowledge your Excellency’s reply to my telegram of 
September 26. I was confident that you would coincide in the opinion 
I expressed regarding the unforeseeable consequences and incalculable 
disaster which would result to the entire world from the outbreak of a 
European war. 

The question before the world to-day, Mr. Chancellor, is not a 
question of errors of judgment or of injustices committed in the past. 
It is a question of the fate of the world, to-day and to-morrow. The 
world asks of us who at this moment are the heads of nations the 
supreme capacity to achieve the destinies of the nations without forcing 
upon them as the price the mutilation and death of millions of citizens. 

The resort to force in the Great War failed to bring tranquillity. 
Victory and defeat alike were sterile. That lesson the world should 
have learned. For that reason, above all others, I addressed, on 
September 25, my appeal to your Excellency and to the President of 
Czechoslovakia and to the Prime Ministers of France and Great 
Britain. 

The two points I sought to emphasise were, first, that all matters of 
difference between the German Government and the Czech Govern- 
ment should be settled by pacific means; and, second, that the 
threatened alternative of a use of force on a scale likely to result in a 
general war is as unnecessary as it is unjustifiable. It is therefore 
supremely important that negotiations should continue without 
interruption until a fair and constructive solution has been reached. 
My conviction on these two points is deepened because responsible 
statesmen have officially stated that agreement in principle had already 
been reached between the Government of the German Reich and 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, although the precise time and 
method and detail of the carrying out of that agreement remain at 
issue. Whatever the existing differences may be, and whatever their 
merits may be — and upon them 1 do not need to undertake to pass 
judgment — my appeal was solely that negotiations should be continued 
until a peaceful settlement was found, and that thereby a resort to force 
be avoided. The present negotiations still stand open. They can be 
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continued if you give the word. Should the need for supplementing 
them become evident, nothing stands in the way of widening their 
scope into a conference of all the nations directly interested in the 
present controversy — such a meeting to be held immediately — in 
some neutral spot. The conference would offer an opportunity for 
this and correlated questions to be solved in a spirit of justice and fair 
dealing, and, in all human probability, with greater permanence. 

In my considered judgment, and in the light of experience of this 
century, continued negotiations remain the only way whereby the 
immediate problem can be disposed of upon any lasting basis. 
Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful manner, I am con- 
vinced that hundreds of millions throughout the world would recognise 
your action as an outstanding historic service to all humanity. Allow 
me to state my unqualified conviction that history and the souls of 
every man, woman, and child whose lives will be lost in the threatened 
war will hold us, and all of us, accountable should we omit any appeal 
for its prevention. 

The Government of the United States has no political involvements 
in Europe and will assume no obligations in the conduct of the present 
negotiations. Yet in our own right we recognise our responsibilities 
as part of a world of neighbours. Conscience and the impelling desire 
of the people of my country demand that the voice of their Government 
be raised again and yet again to avert and avoid war. 


21. Mr. Chamberlain* s Broadcast to the Nation and the Empire y Sept, 27. 

. . . After my first visit to Bcrchtesgaden I did get the assent of the 
C2ech Government to proposals which gave the substance of what Herr 
Hitler wanted, and I was taken completely by surprise when I got back 
to Germany and found that he insisted that the territory should be 
handed over to him immediately, and immediately occupied by 
German troops without previous arrangements for safeguarding the 
people within the territory who were not Germans, or did not want to 
join the German Reich. 

I must say that I find this attitude unreasonable. If it arises out of 
any doubts that Herr Hitler feels about the intentions of the Czech 
Government to carry out their promises and hand over the territory, I 
have offered on the part of the British Government to guarantee their 
words, and I am sure the value of our promise will not be underrated 
anywhere. 

I shall not give up the hope of a peaceful solution, or abandon my 
efforts for peace, as long as any chance for peace remains. I would not 
hesitate to pay even a third visit to Germany if I thought it would do 
any good. But at this moment I see nothing further that I can usefully 
do in the way of mediation. . . . 

. . . However much we may sympathise with a small nation con- 
fronted by a big and powerful neighbour, we cannot in all circum- 
stances undertake to involve the whole British Empire in war simply 
on her account. If we have to fight, it must be on larger issues than 
that. I am myself a man of peace to the depths of my soul. Armed 
conflict between nations is a nightmare to me ; but if I were convinced 
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that any nation had made up its mind to dominate the world by fear 
of its force, I should feel that it must be resisted. Under such a 
domination life for people who believe in liberty would not be worth 
living ; but war is a fearful thing, and we must be very clear, before we 
embark on it, that it is really the great issues that are at stake, and that 
the call to risk everything in their defence, when all the consequences 
are weighed, is irresistible. 

For the present I ask you to await as calmly as you can the events of 
the next few days. As long as war has not begun, there is always hope 
that it may be prevented, and you know that 1 am going to work tor 
peace to the last moment. 


22. The Prime Minister's Statement in Parliament^ Sept, 28 {excerpts), 

[After tracing the development of the crisis up to his arrival at 
Berchtesgaden the Prime Minister gave an account of his interview with 
Herr Hitler.] 

So §trongly did 1 get the impression that the Chancellor was con- 
templating an immediate invasion of Czechoslovakia that I asked him 
why he had allowed me to travel all that way, since I was evidently 
wasting my time. On that he said that if I could give him there and 
then an assurance that the British Government accepted the principle 
of self-determination he would be quite ready to discuss ways and 
means of carrying it out ; but, if, on the contrary, I told him that such 
a principle could not be considered by the British Government, then 
he agreed that it was of no use to continue our conversations. I, of 
course, was not in a position to give there and then such an assurance, 
but I undertook to return at once to consult with my colleagues if he 
would refrain from active hostilities until I had had time to obtain 
their reply. That assurance he gave me, provided, he said, that nothing 
happened in Czechoslovakia of such a nature as to force his hand. 
That assurance has remained binding ever since. I have no doubt 
whatever now, looking back, that my visit alone prevented an invasion, 
for which everything was ready. It was clear to me that with the 
German troops in the positions they then occupied there was nothing 
that anybody could do that would prevent that invasion unless the 
right of self-determination were granted to the Sudcten-Gcrmans and 
that quickly. That was the sole hope of a peaceful solution. . . . 

Naturally, his Majesty’s Government felt it necessary to consult the 
French Government before they replied to Herr Hitler, and, accord- 
ingly, M. Daladier and M. Bonnet were invited to fly to London for 
conversations with British Ministers on September 18. 

[Consultation then took place in London between British and 
French Ministers, when it was agreed to urge the Czechoslovak 
Government to agree to the immediate transfer to the Reich of all 
areas with over 50 per cent. Sudeten German inhabitants. The 
Czechoslovak Government had also been informed that the British 
Government would be prepared to join in an international guarantee 
of the new boundaries against unprovoked aggression. On this 
point the Prime Minister observed :] 

In agreeing to guarantee the future boundaries of Czechoslovakia 
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against unprovoked aggression. His Majesty’s Government were 
accepting a completely new commitment as we were not previously 
bound by any obligations towards Czechoslovakia other than those 
involved in the Covenant of the League. 

[Subsequently the Prime Minister gave an account of the exchange 
of views between himself and Herr Hitler at Godesberg.] 

The memorandum and the map were handed to me at my final 
interview with the Chancellor, which began at half-past ten that night 
and lasted into the small hours of the morning, an interview at which 
the German Foreign Secretary was present, as well as Sir Nevile 
Henderson and Sir Horace Wilson ; and, for the first time, I found in 
the memorandum a time limit. Accordingly, on this occasion I spoke 
very frankly. I dwelt with all the emphasis at my command on the 
risks which would be incurred by insisting on such terms, and on the 
terrible consequences of a war, if war ensued. I declared that the 
language and the manner of the document, which I described as an 
ultimatum rather than a memorandum, would profoundly shock public 
opinion in neutral countries, and I bitterly reproached the Chancellor 
for his failure to respond in any way to the efforts which I had made 
to secure peace. In spite of these plain words, this conversation was 
carried on on more friendly terms than any that had yet preceded it, 
and Herr Hitler informed me that he appreciated and was grateful 
for my clTorts, but that he considered that he had made a response since 
he had held back the operations which he had planned and that he had 
offered in his proposal to Czechoslovakia a frontier very different 
from the one which he would have taken as the result of military 
conquest. 

I think I should add that before saying farewell to Ilerr Hitler I had 
a few words with him in private, which I do not think are without 
importance. In the first place, he repeated to me with great earnestness 
what he had said already at Bcrchtesgaden — namely, that this was the 
last of his territorial ambitions in Europe and that he had no wish to 
include in the Reich people of other races than (rcrmans. In the 
second place, he said, again very earnestly, that he wanted to be friends 
with England, and that if only this Sudeten question could be got out 
of the way in peace, he would gladly resume conversations. It is true 
he said, “ There is one awkward question, the Colonies, but that is 
not a matter for war ”, and, alluding to the mobilisation of the Czecho- 
slovakian Army, which had been announced to us in the middle of 
our conversations and had given rise to some disturbance, he said, 
about the Colonics, “ There will be no mobilisation about that 

[The Prime Minister went on to describe the events of September 24 
and 25, the despatch on the 26th of Sir Horace Wilson to Berlin with 
a personal message to Herr Hitler, the subsequent conversations in 
Berlin and the explicit declaration then made that France and Great 
Britain would stand by their respective commitments if need arose, and 
the reply which Sir Horace Wilson brought back from Herr Hitler.] 

The reflection which was uppermost in my mind when I read his 
letter to me was that once more the differences and the obscurities had 
been narrowed down still further to a point where really it was in- 
conceivable that they could not be settled by negotiations. So 
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strongly did I feel this, that I felt impelled to send one more last letter — 
the last last — to the Chancellor. I sent him the following personal 
message : — 

After reading your letter I feel certain that you can get all essentials without war 
and without delay. I am ready to come to Berlin myself at once to discuss arrange- 
ments for transfer with you and representatives of the Czech Government, together 
with representatives of France and Italy if you desire. I feel convinced that we 
could reach agreement in a week. However much you distrust the Prague Govern- 
ment’s intentions, you cannot doubt the power of the British and French Govern- 
ments to see that the promises are carried out fairly and fully and forthwith. As you 
know, I have stated publicly that we are prepared to undertake that they shall be 
so carried out. I cannot believe that you will take the responsibility of starting a 
world war which may end civilisation, for the sake of a few days* delay in settling 
this long-standing problem. 

[A personal message had also been sent to Signor Mussolini, asking 
for his co-operation, which received a prompt and favourable response.] 

Whatever views hon. Members may have had about Signor 
Mussolini in the past, I believe that everyone will welcome his gesture 
of being willing to work with us for peace in Europe. [A pause while 
the Prime Minister read a note which had been passed to him.] 
That is not all. I have something further to say to the House yet. I 
have now been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites me to meet him 
at Munich to-morrow morning. He has also invited Signor Mussolini 
and M. Daladier. Signor Mussolini has accepted and 1 have no doubt 
M. Daladier will also accept. I need not say what my answer will be. 


23. A agreement concluded at Munich^ Sept, 29. 

Germany, the United Kingdom, France and Italy, taking into 
consideration the agreement, which has been already reached in 
principle for the cession to Germany of the Sudeten German territory, 
have agreed on the following terms and conditions governing the 
said cession and the measures consequent thereon, and by this agree- 
ment they each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to 
secure its fulfilment : — 

1. The evacuation will begin on October i. 

2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that the evacuation 
of the territory shall be completed by October 10, without any existing 
installations having been destroyed and that the Czechoslovak 
Government will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation 
without damage to the said installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid down 
in detail by an international commission composed of representatives 
of Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly German territory 
by German troops will begin on October i. The four territories 
marked on the attached map will be occupied by German troops in 
the following order : the territory marked No. I on October i and 2, 
the territory marked No. II on October 2 and 3, the territory marked 
No. Ill on October 5, 4, and 5, the territory marked No. IV on 
October 6 and 7. The remaining territory of preponderantly German 
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character will be ascertained by the aforesaid international commission 
forthwith and be occupied by German troops by October lo. 

5. The international commission referred to in paragraph 3 will 
determine the territories in which a plebiscite is to be helA These 
territories will be occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite 
has been completed. The same commission will hx the conditions in 
which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a basis the conditions of the 
Saar plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than the 
end of November, on which the plebiscite will be held. 

6. The final determination or the frontiers will be carried out 
by the international commission. This commission will also be 
entitled to recommend to the four Powers, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy, in certain exceptional cases minor modi- 
fications in the strictly ethnographical determination of the zones 
which are to be transferred without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out of the transferred 
territories, the option to be exercised within six months from the 
date of this agreement. A German-Czechoslovak commission shall 
determine the details of the option, consider ways of facilitating the 
transfer of population and settle questions of principle arising out of 
the said transfer. 

8. The Czechoslovak Government will within a period of four 
weeks from the date of this agreement release from their military and 
police forces any Sudeten Germans who may wish to be released, 
and the Czechoslovak Government will within the same period 
release Sudeten German prisoners who arc serving terms of imprison- 
ment for political offences. 

Adolf Hitler. 

Neville ('iiamberlain. 

Kdouard Daladter. 

Benito Mussolini. 


Annex to the Agreement, 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French 
Government have entered into the above agreement on the basis that 
they stand by the offer, contained in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
proposals of September 19, relating to an international guarantee of 
the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak State against unprovoked 
aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany and Italy for their part 
will give a guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 


Declaration, 

The Heads of the Governments of the four Powers declare that 
the problems of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia, if not settled within three months by agreement between 
the respective Governments, shall form the subject of another meeting 
of the Heads of the Governments of the four Powers here present. 
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Supplementary Declaration, 

All questions which may arise out of t^e transfer of the territory 
shall be considered as coming within the terms of reference to the 
international commission. 

Composition of the International Commission, 

The four Heads of Government here present agree that the inter- 
national commission provided for in the agreement signed by them 
to-day, shall consist of the Secretary of State in the German Foreign 
Office, the British, French and Italian Ambassadors accredited in 
Berlin, and a representative to be nominated by the Government of 
Czechoslovakia. 

24. The Anglo-German Declaration ^ Sept, 30. 

Mr. Chamberlain, receiving representatives of the British press 
before his departure from Munich, said : — “ I have always been of the 
opinion that if we could get a peaceful solution to the Czechoslovak 
question it would open the way generally to appeasement in Europe. 

This morning I had a talk with the Fiihrcr, and we both signed the 
following declaration : — 

We, the German Fiihrer and Chancellor and the British Prime 
Minister, have had a further meeting to-day and arc agreed in 
recognising that the question of Anglo-German relations is of 
the first importance for the two countries and for Europe. 

We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two 
peoples never to go to w^ar with one another again. 

We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may concern 
our two countries, and wc are determined to continue our efforts 
to remove possible sources of difference and thus to contribute 
to assure the peace of Europe.” 

25. Broadcast speech of General Sirovy, Sept, 50. 

This is the most difficult moment in my life. I have taken the 
decision to save life and to save the nation. Superior force has 
compelled us to accept. 

My duty was to consider everything. As a soldier I had to choose 
the way to peace. The nation will be stronger and more united. Wc 
have chosen the only right course. 

The four Powers have decided to ask from us the cession of the 
German territories. We had to choose between a useless fight and 
sacrifices. We have accepted unheard-of sacrifices imposed upon us. 
We have to choose between the death of the nation and cession of some 
territories. We shall accomplish the conditions imposed on us. The 
main thing is that we arc remaining ourselves, and we must be united. 

I am appealing to the people to maintain confidence in its leaders. 
Our State will not be the smallest. There are smaller States than we 
shall be. But an understanding with our neighbours will be easier. 
Our main concern must be to rebuild our State. 
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MAN POWER AND THE WAR 
PERIL 


I. Commitments and Necessities 

A S this number of The Round Table goes to press, 
four months have passed since the Munich agreement. 
In that time appeasement has not drawn nearer nor has 
there been any recognition either in central Europe or in 
the Mediterranean, whether in domestic or in foreign 
policy, of the obligations that devolve upon those who 
claim to be the heirs to ancient civilisations. By relentless 
pressure Germany seeks to reduce her eastern neighbours 
to the subjection of vassal States. By brutality and con- 
fiscation she is hoping to cast destitute upon the world 
more than half a million of her own citizens, and her 
example has rekindled the fires of racial and religious 
bigotry over a large part of Europe. Even a sensitive and 
tolerant people like the Italians find themselves, to their 
shame, committed in the name of the Rome-Berlin axis 
to the ranker forms of injustice. 

To many this debasement of the human spirit, with 
which National Socialism has identified itself, is the most 
formidable of all hindrances to the re-establishment of a 
comity of nations. But there are others. The gains of 
Munich have not brought satiety to either partner in the 
axis. The immense armaments of Germany are being still 
further expanded on land, in the air and now at sea. With 
what object, if not in the determination to accept no 
agreement which she cannot dictate ? German and Italian 
intervention in Spain has been maintained in defiance of 
every undertaking to bring it to an end. Outrageous 
claims on France are put forward by Italy, not as the price 
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of her friendship, or even of her neutrality, but as something 
owing to the enhanced status of the claimant. Such is the 
Europe in which Mr. Chamberlain continues his search 
for appeasement, but it is also the Europe from which 
Sir John Anderson has warned us that war may come 
upon us at any time at short notice. 

At a moment so critical, every one of us must ask himself 
not only how a war might arise in Europe in which Great 
Britain wovdd be involved, but also how that war is to be 
won. The power of the private citizen to give an intelli- 
gent answer to these questions is limited by the extent to 
which his Government disclose to him the nature of their 
external commitments and the requirements of their 
strategy in men and materials. If modern war, as we are 
constantly reminded, strikes indiscriminately at the civilian 
population and at the men on active service, a special duty 
falls on Governments to avoid either concealment or 
ambiguity concerning the nature of the danger or the means 
of averting it. At the present time, the people of Great 
Britain combine a tolerably clear notion of how war may 
come with a perplexed uncertainty about what is required 
of them to forestall it or, failing that, to win it. They 
are in this position because the Government has told them 
plainly what is in its mind on the one subject, but has 
given them no evidence that there is anything consistent 
in its mind on the other. 

It is over two years since the then Foreign Secretary 
(Mr. Eden) defined in these terms the circumstances in 
which we might find ourselves at war ; 

These arms will never be used in a war of aggression. They 
will never be used for a purpose inconsistent with the Covenant 
of the League or the Pact of Paris. They may, and if the occasion 
arose they would, be used in our own defence and in defence of 
the territories of the British Conunonwealth of Nations. They 
may, and if the occasion arose they would, be used in defence of 
France and Belgium against unprovoked aggression in accordance 
with our existing obligations. They may, and, if a new western 
European settlement can be reached, tney would, be used in 
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defence of Germany were she the victim of unprovoked 
aggression by any of the other signatories of such a settlement. 

^ose, together with our treaty of alliance with ’Iraq, and our 
projected treaty with Egypt, are our definite obligations. In 
addition, our armaments may be used in bringing help to a victim 
of aggression in any case where, in our judgment, it would be 
proper under the provisions of the Covenant to do so. I use the 
word “ may ” deliberately, since in such an instance there is no 
automatic obligation to take military action. 

There is no reason to doubt that this simple statement of 
our commitments would be accepted to-day by the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues as fully as when it was made 
in 1936. The nation is aware of this, and to that extent 
knows where it stands. 

But, when once we turn from commitments to the means 
of meeting them, we are groping in a fog of words. We 
all know that with the development of ait power the 
command of the seas no longer of itself guarantees our 
survival. It was natural, therefore, that the assurance of 
Mr. Baldwin, given as long ago as March 1934, that in 
ait power no Government — certainly not the National 
Government — ^would allow Great Britain to remain in a 
position inferior to any country within striking distance 
of our shores, should be unanimously applauded. Yet, as 
the doubt whether we were attaining to parity with our 
strongest neighbour has changed to the certainty that 
we were not, we have seen, not indeed an urgent and 
irresistible mobilisation of our industrial resources to 
redress the balance, but a gradual amendment of the 
formula to that of an air force “ adequate to our needs ”. 
It is not clear why the measure of our needs should 
shrink from parity as the strength of our nearest and 
most dangerous rival increases. We know even less 
of our needs in men than in machines. Successive Prime 
Ministers have undertaken that there shall be no com- 
pulsory service in time of peace. But the country is assured 
that everything is ready for the introduction of compulsion 
on the outbreak of war. What principle can the plain 
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man deduce from such statements, if it is not that, as the 
race will be a marathon, it will be time for us to train 
when the gun is fired ? Has not the Home Secretary told 
us that the British Empire is invincible ? 

In the judgment of The Round Table, no such easy 
confidence in the adequacy of our present efforts can be felt 
if we examine the risks to which we are exposed and the 
strategic implications of our external commitments. Our 
ability to defend the British Empire overseas or Egypt or 
’Iraq is contingent on the survival of Great Britain as an 
independent European Power of the first rank, with its 
navy in command of the seas and its soil inviolate. If, as 
we have done, we engage ourselves to defend France and 
Belgium against aggression, the reason is not that they, 
like us, are democratic nations or that, like us, they treasure 
the freedom of the individual or even that they were our 
allies twenty years ago, but that we consider their inde- 
pendence an essential condition of our own. We know 
that they are no more likely to seek conquests or to attack 
their neighbours than wc ate ourselves, and that if they 
were conquered and their independence destroyed by an 
aggressor Power the tenuous margin of our own safety 
would vanish. An enemy facing us across the Channel 
— and every aggressor nation is by definition our enemy 
— ^would constitute an intolerable threat to our existence. 
It is because wc feel this in our bones that we have com- 
mitted ourselves to the defence of France and Belgium. 

If we ask ourselves from what quarter an attack might 
come that would endanger the independence of France or 
Belgium, and with it our own, it is clear that the answer 
can only be from Germany. That the war might have its 
origin in Italian aggression in the Mediterranean or in 
French resistance to Italian demands is for the present 
purpose immaterial : it would be a critical struggle for the 
western Powers only if Germany were aligned against them, 
and if with their joint population of some 8o millions they 
were confronted with the same number of Germans, free 
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perhaps for the first time in their history as a nation to fight 
on one front, and probably reinforced by 40 million Italians. 
When every allowance is made for the internal weakness 
of the dictatorships, for their precarious finances, their lack 
of foreign resources, the dislike and distrust of the regime 
among sections of the population, it is incontestable that 
the mere weight of numbers in the German army, the 
preponderance of the German air force and the organised 
strength of German industry constitute a formidable danger. 
In face of it we cannot rest until we are satisfied that our 
power to defend France, and through France ourselves, 
is such as to deter any aggressor who is still capable of sane 
calculation and to repel those whom the gods have made 
mad. Can we reasonably claim to be in that position 
to-day, to have so organised our industrial resources and 
above all our man-power as to be able to meet any demand 
that may be made on us ? As between France and our- 
selves, can the present division of effort in a common task 
be regarded as stereotyped and inevitable, or is it merely 
provisional and unsatisfactory ? 


II. National Service For All 

I N answering these questions, few of us are likely to under- 
estimate the peculiar features of our situation in Great 
Britain. We are not and can never be a self-contained 
community, and we must find men and equipment for a 
supreme navy, a large merchant marine and the manu- 
facture of goods for export. We have increasing responsi- 
bilities in all parts of the world, which compel us to maintain 
a small but highly trained long-service professional army. 
We need an adequate force to protect Great Britain against 
attack from the air and against a possible invader. As we 
are predominantly an industrial community, a dispro- 
portionate part of the burden of equipping our own forces 
and those of our allies is always likely to fall on us. 
But, when all this is said, there remains the inescapable fact 
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that, if the defence of France and Belgium is indeed vital 
to our security, one of our own front lines is their frontier 
with Germany, and one of our first duties is to see that to 
the limit of our resources in men and material that frontier 
is protected against the weight of overwhelming numbers. 
In other words, our security may again depend on out ability 
to throw into France at the outbreak of war, and to main- 
tain there, an expeditionary force adequate with our allies 
to arrest an enemy advance. 

Now there is no reason to think that we are in a position 
to do this to-day, even to the extent of the four divisions 
of 1914, or that we are taking any steps to enable us to do 
it in any foreseeable future. The regular army, notwith- 
standing the talent for publicity now so evident in the 
War Office, is still 20,000 men short of established strength. 
The territorial army, from which notorious defects of equip- 
ment and organisation have failed to keep back recruits, 
is increasingly absorbed in anti-aircraft and home defence. 
Indeed, the negligible prospect of finding an adequate field 
force by our present methods has led some authorities to 
the view that we must do without one. It requires, they 
tell us, seven men to supply the equipment needed to-day 
by one man in the field. Our industrial system, it is 
alleged, is unequal to the task. Even if it were not, the 
navy cannot be expected, they say, to keep open the sea- 
routes to France against submarine and air attack. If the 
navy were known to share this view, and if the Channel 
tunnel were impracticable as an engineering project, and 
if the engineering industry had in fact placed a limit on 
what it could produce before it had even been asked, we 
might in sadness have to reconcile ourselves to our inability 
to place an army in the field in France. We should then be 
wise, no doubt, to renounce our obligations to our friends, 
and to supplicate the dictators for the privilege of sharing 
with them in a condominium of iniquity over palm and pine. 

For its part The Round Table refuses to join in such 
croakings. Its belief in the skill and energy of our heavy 
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industries and in the goodwill and adaptability of the men 
and women engaged in them is unimpaired. It has not 
forgotten the astounding achievement of the munitions 
industry in the last war, or that by 1918 in one firm, and 
doubtless in many others, women were supplying all the 
labour needed for 1 8-pounder shell, two-thirds of that 
engaged on heavy shell and one-third even of the labour 
used on 6-inch guns. But for four years past these heavy 
industries have been subjected to the unco-ordinated and 
often conflicting demands of three service departments and 
to the vacillation of two of them. It is only in the last few 
months that some of the finest engineering establishments 
in the country have been encouraged or even permitted to 
bring their experience and their technical organisation to 
bear on the new problem of making modern bombers and 
fighters in large quantities rapidly with labour that has to 
be trained to the work. When these things are remem- 
bered, no one is entitled to suggest that the limit of our 
possibilities has been reached or is even remotely in sight. 

If we turn to the wider question of man-power, what is 
true of industry is no less true of the nation as a whole. 
It is asking for a consistent, comprehensive, decided state- 
ment of what is required of it. Holding the belief that we 
are engaged here and now in a struggle for our national 
existence, and that a vital joint is missing in our defensive 
armour so long as we are not able to put a substantial force 
of trained men into the field in France, The Round Table 
urges that the people of this country should be asked 
without delay to accept the principle of universal service, 
and so of their own free will to declare to the world that 
they do not regard equality of obligation as being contrary 
to the democratic system or inconsistent with the traditions 
of freedom. It is not suggested that the present method 
of voluntary recruitment for the navy, the air force and the 
tegular army should be changed, but that dte male popula- 
tion other than the members of those forces should be 
reqtiired to undergo military training for such period and 
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in such numbers as might be necessary. In this way there 
would be built up a modified and enlarged territorial force 
adequate to our commitments and liable in time of war 
for service abroad. 

It will be said, no doubt, that we cannot afford an army 
on this scale. Are we less able to afford it than our present 
force of 700,000 permanently unemployed, maintained by 
the nation in idleness and dwindling self-respect ? Military 
service will not cure unemployment, though it may be 
expected to reduce its volume and mitigate some of its 
worst consequences; but in any event, so long as the 
nation tolerates mass unemployment as we now know it, it 
has no right to take a narrow view of what we can afford. 
Or we may be told that the spirit of service, which is the 
glory of the voluntary system, will be destroyed when 
service is compulsory. Do we really believe that A, the 
patriot, will be debased by the spectacle of B, whom he 
knew to be a shirker, being made into a man ? Or it 
may be said, in the language of the clubs and the market, 
that “ the trade unions will not have it It would be 
difficult to find any evidence that trade unionists as a class 
are less willing to face facts or less staunch in their loyalty 
to the interests of the nation than any other organised 
section of the community. 

Yet, however ill-founded such objections may seem, it 
wotxld be idle to pretend that any Government can hope 
to carry compulsory service unless it is prepared to face all 
the implications of its appeal. The nation needs men for 
its defence because in the end wars are won not by machines 
alone but man-power. But if men are to accept the universal 
obligation to serve as the only fair and certain means of 
giving to the nation that strength without which it may 
perish, they are entitled to know that its industrial resources 
will be harnessed effectively to provide them with machines 
and equipment not inferior in quality or numbers to those 
of any possible enemy. If they are to sacrifice some 
of their liberty and perhaps stake their lives, they must be 
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satisfied that those who remain in the armaments industries, 
whether employers or labour, will not be allowed to exploit 
the nation’s necessities for unreasonable private gain. If 
they are to serve the nation, that service must never be 
used to restrict the civil liberties of any section of the com- 
munity. Finally, if by its voluntary act the nation is to 
take a step that may be expected above all others to raise 
the moral authority of Great Britain in the world, to 
strengthen all the forces of good and to discourage the 
powers of evil, it must know that that authority will not 
be left to rust. Englishmen are not likely to undervalue 
the incomparable blessings of peace, even if that theme 
had not become the heitmotiv of our political oratory. 
But they have begun to ask themselves whether, in a world 
ruled by threats and blackmail, peace will not in the end 
become intolerable ; and if they accept the obligation of 
service they will look for clear evidence in our policy that 
we too have rights and are prepared to defend them. 

III. France and Freedom 

I T is a disheartening commentary on out political life 
that universal service in Great Britain should be freely 
and eagerly discussed in every country in Europe where 
liberal institutions survive, yet by tacit agreement of our 
own politicians and their patties be consigned here at 
home to the limbo of causes to which it is neither wise not 
even decent to allude. Why docs the citizen of Zurich 
or Geneva hope to see conscription in England ? Because 
he knows that conscription has not diluted his freedom but 
has preserved it ; because he is convinced that conscription 
in England would be a strong shield of peace and freedom 
in Europe. 

If in France to-day out attitude towards military service 
meets not merely with a lack of comprehension but with 
active resentment, the reason is not fat to seek. French- 
men have not forgotten that in the last war France had one 
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million casualties before the first division of Kitchener’s 
army reached the front. They ate not prepared to spiU 
their blood again whilst we are training our army. In the 
words used recently by one of their own writers, they are 
asking themselves : “ Even if we could succeed in letting 
ourselves be slaughtered imperturbably for long enough to 
allow our allies time to come to our help, would it not be 
better to spare France that dreadful holocaust?” Until 
we face the implications of our commitments, we must 
expect to find that question being asked by an increasing 
number of Frenchmen, who value liberty as we do and 
for whom their alliance with England has been the keystone 
of French policy. What meaning, indeed, are they to 
attach to such phrases as “ the vital interests of both 
nations ” if we continue to impose limits on our own 
capacity to fight even for what we profess to think vital ? 
The persistence of such doubts and perplexities in France 
must end by weakening the alliance, and who knows but 
that the time may come when it is we who have most need 
of friends? 

There is happily reason to believe that public opinion in 
Great Britain has a surer grasp of the realities of the 
moment than the political parties and their leaders. When 
great newspapers both in London and in the provinces 
advocate compulsory service they are not crying in the 
wilderness at the whim of some eccentric proprietor. They 
are giving expression to views which they believe to be 
widely held and which they know will be furthered by their 
own adherence. The man-in-the-street, who reads them, 
sees no reason to suspect their motives or to reject their 
arguments, which are probably in line with his own instinc- 
tive judgment. For though he may know less, and will 
certaiiJy talk less, of democracy than the politicians, he 
may come nearer to the truth in a crisis because he will 
tend to think more of what is right and less of what is 
feasible — and it is easier to believe that what is feasible is 
not feasible than to mistake wrong for right. So we see 
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to-day in England a people that has more courage than its 
leaders and is more efficient than its political institutions, 
a people eager for whatever sacrifice may be needed to 
circumvent the perils of the hour, so soon as those leaders 
can summon the resolution to confirm its own reading of 
the facts. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AFTER MUNICH 


1. Solidarity of Purpose 

T he effect of the crisis of September 1938 on the 
relations between the different members of the 
British Commonwealth in foreign policy and defence was 
much the same as its effect upon their several national 
defence preparations. It provided a test under conditions 
that came close to the reality of war. It was a dress 
rehearsal with all the tenseness of an actual first night. 
And in each case the general result was the same; to 
prove strength in some directions and to find flaws in 
others, and to impel the people of the Commonwealth to 
repair the weak points before the strain should next have 
to be taken. 

The chief element of strength that was revealed in British 
Commonwealth relations was the remarkable solidarity 
displayed among the several member States through the 
diflerent phases of the crisis. At no moment could a 
potential enemy have been led honestly to believe in an 
imminent split in the Commonwealth. There were 
divisions of opinion in the Dominions, of course, just as 
there were in the United Kingdom itself. But among their 
leaders no important voice was raised against the British 
Government’s initial policy of warning the world that 
France’s involvement in central Europe would almost 
inevitably imply our own — the policy expressed in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech of March 24 and Sir John Simon’s 
speech of August 27. There was equal official acquiescence 
in the policy, manifested in the despatch of the Runciman 
mission, Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to Berchtesgaden, 
and the recommendation of the Anglo-French plan to 
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Czechoslovakia — ^the policy of seeking a peaceful solution 
by all possible means, as the alternative to war over an 
issue of tangled merits, in which none of the Dominions 
felt its own immediate interests to be involved. 

Yet the citizens of the Dominions also shared fully with 
the people of the United Kingdom their sense of shame at 
having failed the hopes of a small nation, and their 
revulsion against the bullying Godesberg demands. The 
great majority of them were undoubtedly ready to bring 
their countries into a war arising out of the rejection of 
those demands. With one possible exception, in all the 
Dominions there was in the week ended September 28 a 
widespread acceptance of the inevitability of war, coupled 
with a grim determination to defeat at whatever sacrifice 
the forces of violence and dishonour Finally, throughout 
the British Commonwealth there was heartfelt thankfulness 
at the summoning of the Munich Conference — an event 
generally regarded as a direct outcome of British resolution. 

Subsequently there has been in the Dominions the same 
sense of disillusionment as in the United Kingdom. 
Dominion people were mystified by the failure to press 
home the tactical advantage that they believed had been 
gained by Herr Hitler’s momentary retreat. They wondered 
why the British Ambassador in Berlin was not instructed 
to hold out for a frontier settlement far more favourable 
to Czechoslovakia than that which eventually emerged. 
It would have seemed to them preferable for Great Britain 
to have protested, even though irresistible German 
pressure made the protest ineffective, rather than to have 
acquiesced in unfairness simply for the sake of agreement. 
The people of the Dominions look for a resumption of 
strength and leadership by Great Britain in a world about 
whose dangers they now have few remaining illusions. 

Nevertheless, the policy of appeasement, which Mr. 
Chamberlain represents and which he brought to what 
seemed to be its most triumphant moment at Munich, was 
the only possible policy on which the public opinion of the 
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different nations of the Commonwealth could have been 
unified. It had already been unanimously approved in 
general terms at the Imperial Conference of 1937, and this 
particular test found it still to be a British Commonwealth 
policy in the full sense. To risk a more distant possibility 
of war, for the sake of a present chance that peace may be 
preserved, is to show a sense of values which is nowhere 
appreciated better than in the Dominions, anxious as they 
are to advance swiftly and peacefully towards their destinies 
as homes of freedom and material well-being. 

II. Dominion Foreign Policies 

T his solidarity of the Commonwealth in general out- 
look, however, cloaked certain defects in the working 
of its internal relations. If the United Kingdom’s policy 
towards Europe can be accused of being vague and dilatory 
before the crisis, how much more vague and dilatory were 
the policies of the Dominions. In effect, they had no 
policy at all towards central and eastern Europe. One 
Dominion Government, that of New Zealand, had pledged 
itself in general but very rigorous terms to a policy that 
implied an automatic guarantee of Czechoslovakia’s terri- 
torial integrity. But it is safe to say that when the time 
came no Government in the Commonwealth was more 
loath to plunge its people into war, nor was any Dominion 
more thankful to be allowed by the Munich settlement to 
turn again to the task of social and economic reconstruction 
to which it had set its hand. At the most, the policy of 
the other Dominions was one of “ wait and see ”. 

It may be argued that the Dominions needed no detailed 
foreign policy of their own towards Europe, being situated 
so far from that area and being too small seriously to affect 
its destinies. That may indeed be the conclusion to which 
the events of last September will lead some minds. It 
would imply that the Dominions must accept their European 
foreign policy from others, and confine themselves to 
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problems and areas nearer home. But that is not com- 
patible with the theory of their own status in the world 
that is held by the Dominions. They insist — and, as free 
nations, rightly insist — on deciding their own foreign 
policy and determining their own fate in so far as they 
physically can. It is impossible for them to have no 
foreign policy whatever towards Europe, where resides the 
greatest peril to the peace of the whole world. Either they 
accept their policy from someone else, or they have a 
positive policy of their own, or their policy is the negative 
one of isolationism. Now isolationism is possible only 
for two classes of countries : for those that are so strong as 
to be unassailable, and for those that arc safe behind the 
shelter of some powerful State whose clients they are. 
It is doubtful whether any country in the world comes into 
the first category; certainly the Dominions could come 
nowhere but in the second. The role of client State is one 
that they hotly repudiate. But, if they are not to assume 
it willy-nilly, they must take up more zealously their 
responsibilities in foreign policy. A merely negative 
policy being impossible, their positive policy must be 
either borrowed or their own. The means of carrying 
out their policy is another matter; in all the circum- 
stances, the most effective means is likely to remain for 
some time to come the influence that they can bring to 
bear on the policy of the United Kingdom. 

Not only are the Dominions free responsible nations in 
the international community ; they are also democracies in 
their internal structure. Not only, therefore, should they 
have a foreign policy, but their Governments should also 
declare their policy to the people, who are entitled to pass 
judgment upon it. One of the unsatisfactory developments 
in the course of the crisis was the failure of most of the 
Dominion Governments to enlighten their people even on 
the general nature of their own policy. Australian public 
opinion, for instance, remains very largely ignorant what 
advice Mr. Lyons gave to Mr. Qiamberlain in the critical 
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days. The example is typical of the Commonwealth 
countries. No doubt the fault lies partly with public 
opinion itself, which has hitherto been fat more interested 
in local matters than in international politics and economics. 
But governmental leadership cannot go blameless. 

A phrase that has been much on the lips of Dominion 
statesmen in the last twenty years, with regard to the choice 
between peace and war, and other major issues of foreign 
policy, is that “ Parliament will decide”. Yet everyone with 
any experience of international politics knows that when 
the time comes the decision will be right out of the hands 
of Parliament : it may even be out of the hands of the country 
itself, which may be forced to accept the consequences 
of its action or inaction on earlier occasions, or simply to 
follow the rut made for it by its own history and geography. 
It takes two to make a peace, but only one to make a war. 
Obviously, too, if the promise to turn the decision over to 
Parliament meant anything, it would undermine responsible 
government; it would destroy the executive power of 
democracy and would thus open the door to fascism. 
In external affairs, democratic Governments must be able 
to act as responsible spokesmen for their countries. It 
would be pleasant, no doubt, to live in a world in which 
procrastination and unpreparedness were no more dangerous 
in international affairs than they arc in our private dealings. 
But that is not the world of to-day. No country can expect 
“ peace with honour ” if it forbids itself to have a foreign 
policy by tying its Government to parliamentary apron- 
strings. Disraeli, who brought back “ peace with honour ” 
from Berlin, could never have done so had he been obliged 
to consult Parliament at every turn, and been unable to 
threaten war in the name of his country. And yet those 
procrastinatory and deceptive phrases continue to be used 
in the Dominions, as if to consult Parliament in an 
emergency was a sound alternative to having a known 
policy endorsed by Parliament before the emergency 
arises. 
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III. The Twilight of National -.Safety 

T he reason for this attitude on the part of the 
Dominions is not any deliberate shirking of respon- 
sibilities, nor any conscious hypocrisy in refusing to be 
bound by the United Kingdom’s policy while forbearing 
to tell her what is their own, thus leaving her to guess where 
she ought to be sure. It lies rather in an unconscious ac- 
ceptance of the greatest legacy (after their internal freedom) 
that the Dominions have received from their imperial 
past — national safety. Their sense of safety governs their 
whole attitude towards foreign affairs and defence. For 
over a century, no foreign invader has crossed the shores 
or frontiers of any of the countries that arc now Dominions. 
They grew to man’s estate in a period when world order 
was effectively maintained by the power of the British navy. 
Even the war of 1914-18, though it enlisted practically 
every country in the world, was in effect a European and 
Near Eastern war, after von Spee’s squadron had been 
destroyed at the battle of the Falkland Islands. After 
the war, the League of Nations sought to do for the world 
what the British navy had done for the Empire and the 
oceanic area since Trafalgar. With the breakdown of 
collective security the British navy, as much the most 
formidable force on the world’s oceans, continued to 
preserve a fraction of world order on the old basis. In 
this last great crisis, people in countries like Australia, New 
Zealand, or South Africa felt secure, and therefore able 
to choose at their leisure their attitude towards a possible 
European outbreak, because the British navy still held 
command of the seas in which they lay, aided by its indis- 
pensable adjuncts, the air force and the army. 

No one would suggest that this power position should 
be abandoned in order to teach the Dominions a lesson in 
responsibility. It will continue as long as Great Britain can 
preserve it, whatever may be its consequences in political 
immaturity among other members of the Commonwealth. 
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But it is as well that the Dominions should tealise 
the true position that they are in. The question is 
not one of the direct weakness of British sea power ; for 
the potential hostility of Japan, replacing the old alliance, 
is probably matched by the immensely increased power of 
a friendly United States, hobbled though her policy is by 
popular isolationism. Provided that Germany continues 
to adhere to the Anglo-German naval treaty (a proviso 
which her recent actions have cast into doubt), and that 
France retains something near naval parity with Italy in 
the Mediterranean, a two-hemisphere standard of naval 
strength is still possible for Great Britain. It is possible in 
this sense, that although at the beginning of a world war 
her main naval forces might have to be concentrated in 
European waters she could eventually deploy sufficient 
force to hold the naval front, extending from Malaya to 
New Zealand, of which Singapore is the heart. 

On the other hand, to-day, through the rise of air power, 
through the relative weakness of France, and through the 
immense concentration of strength in an expanded National 
Socialist Germany, Great Britain is far more vulnerable in 
Europe than she has ever been in the past, certainly since 
the Napoleonic wars. If she were defeated at home, her 
supremacy at sea would be of no avail. It would have to be 
resigned with the terms of peace, which would certainly 
deprive her of some of those strong points, like Gibraltar, 
the Suez Canal, Singapore, on which her naval supremacy 
depends. In such circumstances the Dominions and 
Inffia, undefeated as they might be individually, would be 
obliged to accept the terms of their future national existence 
at the dictation of the victors. Their local defences would 
likewise avail them nothing. The batteries on Sydney 
Heads or around Capetown harbour are invaluable for an 
emergency ; but they can neither win a war against a great 
Power nor save such a war from being lost. 
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IV. A Common Scale of Values 

N O doubt the realisation that a world war lost by 
Great Britain would be a world war lost by themselves 
was at the back of the minds of the Dominion Governments 
and people when they girded up their loins in the last weeks 
of September, lliey were also stirred, it is obvious, by 
emotional reactions. Whatever their local national 
interests may be, most of the citizens of the Dominions feel 
in varying degrees an emotional attachment to Great 
Britain, some through loyalty to the throne, some through 
the call of blood, some through belief in the ideals and 
institutions for which Great Britain stands. But it is as 
well to remember that roughly half the people of Canada, 
and the majority of the people of South Africa, have no ties 
of ancestry with Great Britain, and that even among those of 
British stock this factor is likely to diminish in force as the 
generations pass. 

Even more important than positive emotional attachment 
to Great Britain, which must vary so greatly in intensity, 
is a negative repulsion from those who were on this 
occasion her potential enemies. No substantial group of 
people in any part of the British Commonwealth looks 
upon the philosophy and behaviour of the National 
Socialist state with anything but disgust. There has not 
been the same intensity of feeling towards the Italian 
fascist regime, partly because of its relative moderation in 
brutality, partly because of the bond between the Roman 
Catholics of the Empire and any country of the same faith, 
partly no doubt because Italy is so much less powerful than 
Germany. But the belief that in the final crisis of Septem- 
ber last, which so neatly brought us to war, the forces of 
evil were ranged against the forces of good was firmly 
embedded in the minds of the great majority of citizens 
of the British Commonwealth throughout the world. 
If they disputed over the issues that led up to the crisis, 
and if they were mystified and disheartened by what 
happened afterwards, that was because they could not see 
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the issues in tetms of clear-cut principles, but merely in terms 
of confusing details about which they had little or no know- 
ledge and on which they were given no emphatic lead by 
their Governments. The citizen of the Dominions has 
a strong sense of ultimate values in international affairs, 
but without leadership he does not always know how to 
apply it. The same is equally true of the citizen of the 
United Kingdom. 

The first thing that is needed for the strengthening of 
British Commonwealth relations in the future is the 
working out of a common scale of values in foreign policy. 
To elaborate a common scale of values is to establish common 
principles of foreign policy, indeed to establish a common 
foreign policy in the only sense in which that is possible 
within an association of completely self-governing States. 
In the years after the late war, the solvent common principle 
was found in support for the League of Nations and collec- 
tive security. From 1931 onwards, however, this principle, 
in so far as it remained real at all, conflicted too sharply 
with the hatred of war to be of effect in practice, except 
during the period between the imposition of sanctions 
against Italy and the promulgation of the Hoare-Laval 
plan. No substitute was found to take its place. The 
result was that, when the crisis came over Czechoslovakia, 
only in the white heat of an imminent threat of world war 
was a sufficient principle restored. 

An Imperial Conference is urgently required to re-state 
the principles of foreign policy that we all accept, in the 
form of a scale of values in world affairs ; and to decide, 
moreover, how that scale is to be applied in the circumstances 
of the day. Indeed a succession of Imperial Conferences is 
needed to re-apply and re-define the basic principles in the 
light of changing events. If, in this process, the Imperial 
Conference were gradually to take on a new character, such a 
metamorphosis would be but typical of the evolutionary 
and experimental development of the British Common- 
wealth. 
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V. A Common Danger 

I T is also necessary, in the name of realism and sound 
dealing, that the true position of the Dominions and 
India in a dangerous world should be frankly recognised, 
and should be allowed to have its full consequences in their 
foreign and defence policies. If a defeated Great Britain 
means a defeated Dominion — ^as it does for every one of 
their number except perhaps Canada, who has an alternative 
patron in the United States — then two things must follow 
for Dominion policy. Each one of them lives in a world as 
dangerous as the world is for Great Britain herself. There- 
fore, in the first place, a Dominion is materially under- 
armed if its defence programme is not on a scale commen- 
surate on the one hand with its comparative capacity to 
provide the means of defence, on the other with dangers 
so great that they have caused Great Britain to spend on 
defence something like one-tenth of her total national 
income, public and private together. And a Dominion is 
morally under-armed if its people have not realised that in a 
world war there is no such thing as limited liability, but 
that every effort of which the nation is capable must be 
exerted to defeat the enemy. 

In the second place, since the danger is a common one, 
the effort to meet and avert it must be a co-operative effort. 
That is to say, the defence policies of the Dominions and 
India can best serve those countries themselves if they are 
fitted into a co-operative scheme of British Commonwealth 
defence, linked in turn to the defence systems of potential 
foreign allies. There is a feeling in the Dominions that 
such co-ordination detracts from their own local defences, 
on which they would like to concentrate, and that it injures 
their national independence. What they do not as a rule 
fully realise is that their local defences are of service only 
because the greater part of the strain has already been taken 
by extra-territorial defences to which they may or may not 
contribute. For a Dominion to accept a position of 
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reliance on those extra-territorial defences without con- 
tributing to them to the best of its capacity is actually to 
resign independence and to become, not a partner, but a 
protdg^. 

The nations of the Commonwealth face a common danger. 
The danger may perhaps force itself on them through an 
issue like that of colonies in which the greater number of 
them, as separate nations, are direcdy and vitally interested. 
More probably the test will come over some issue akin to that 
of Czechoslovakia. The common danger, in any case, 
is neither more nor less than the overthrow of that system 
of oceanic power which preserved world peace for a hundred 
years, which won the victory in the war of 1914-18, which 
enabled the League of Nations to be established and could 
alone have made it a successful preserver of peace, that 
system which above all has assured to the Dominions and 
India their peaceful and progressive existence while the 
continents of Europe and Asia and of South and Central 
America have been racked by wars. Combine this common 
danger with the common scale of values to which all the 
nations of the Commonwealth subscribe, and we have 
both the warp and the weft of common principle and action 
in foreign policy and defence. 


VI. British Guarantees and the Future 

W ITHIN this fabric the Dominions themselves, like 
the United Kingdom herself, and eventually India 
when she gains full control of her external as well as internal 
affairs, will have their own national foreign policies and 
defence policies. Community of principle does not 
necessarily imply uniformity of details. Every self- 
governing nation must have its own policies, built up from 
its own national interests, its internal structure, its geo- 
graphical position, its material capacity. Unless national 
policies are built on recognised national interests an inter- 
national system of co-ordination among them will be 
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discredited and must fail. The United Kingdom cannot 
forego her right to have her own foreign policy, within the 
framework of principle accepted by the whole Common- 
wealth ; nor, therefore, can she expect the Dominions to 
renounce a similar right. The objective is so to combine 
those policies that together they form a fit instrument to 
meet a danger shared by all, when disunity and indecisive- 
ness may be the most fatal kinds of weakness. The issue 
is one of common sense, not of constitutional theory, 
since constitutionally the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom are recognised to be entirely equal in status. 
Eventually — ^perhaps much sooner than many people 
believe — ^the establishment of real federal institutions will 
have to be considered, as the only means of reconciling 
Dominion freedom with international necessities. 

In the meantime, the main difficulty arises over those 
details of national foreign policy which hold out the 
possibility of leading to war. Of these the prime examples 
are the European and Near Eastern commitments of the 
United Kingdom. Although no Dominion was ready 
to endorse with its own guarantee either the Locarno 
pact or the pledges to Belgium and France that replaced it, 
the fact that an attack on France or the Low Countries 
means an attack on the United Kingdom is universally 
recognised in the Commonwealth. There is thus no reason 
to believe that a war into which Great Britain was drawn 
by these commitments would be any less promptly or 
wholeheartedly accepted by the Dominions as their own 
liability than a war originating in an attack on Great Britain 
herself. Probably the same is true of British guarantees to 
Egypt, Traq and Portugal, since any assault by a great Power 
upon the integrity of these countries could only be a 
deliberate provocation of world war, a deliberate challenge 
to the whole oceanic power system. 

These two classes of conunitments have hitherto been 
the only direct and automatic guarantees given by the United 
Kingdom outside the countries and protectorates of the 
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Empire and the British mandated territories. But one by- 
product of the September crisis was the United Kingdom’s 
promise of a guarantee to the new Czechoslovakia, under 
certain conditions. This was a remarkable innovation in 
policy. If the promise becomes effective, for the first time 
in her history Great Britain will have guaranteed an inland 
Power. Without access by sea, her predominantly naval 
power is unavailable to defend a guaranteed State. She 
can implement her guarantee only by turning a local affray 
into a world war. This, then, is the meaning of the 
promised guarantee to Czechoslovakia, taken literally; 
if that country, with its complete lack of naturally defensible 
frontiers and its many jealous neighbours, were ever invaded, 
then Great Britain would be obliged to precipitate a world 
war. 

Is this a situation which is likely to be acceptable to 
the Dominions and India? If they would not endorse 
with their own guarantees the Locarno commitments, 
intimately related as these obviously were to Great Britain’s 
local security, there is plainly no chance of their pledging 
themselves to the defence of a State of doubtful coherence 
and durability in the centre of Europe. On the contrary, 
the experience of the crisis itself suggests that they might 
object strongly to being drawn into a world war over a 
central European issue of debatable merits; for there 
would certainly have been no unanimity of public opinion 
in the Commonwealth on a decision to fight for Czecho- 
slovakia “ right or wrong ” last September. If, therefore, 
the proposed guarantee is to be nothing more than a 
military undertaking to a privileged national State, it may 
cause the gravest difficulties in British Commonwealth 
relations. 

Whether it can become something more than that depends 
on British policy. To precipitate a world war over a local 
issue is defensible only if that local issue is universally 
accepted as symbolic of something much greater — in this 
case, if the integrity of Czechoslovakia is accepted as 
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symbolic of the whole peace system after Munich. It 
cannot become so without a more constructive policy on 
the part of the United Kingdom Government, in starting 
to build up, from the nucleus of this internationally guaran- 
teed neutral State, a fresh system of law and order in 
European affairs. 

Not even a start can be effectively made in this direction 
until the balance of power has been redressed in favour of 
the Anglo-French combination, through the intensified 
efforts of its own members and through the association of 
other powerful countries with them. It is merely reckless 
to threaten world war over a local issue in some distant zone 
unless the threat itself is virtually certain to prevent the 
war. That is to say, there must be no two opinions about 
the probable victors of any war thus provoked. Until 
Great Britain and France are in this position, under- 
takings like the promised Czechoslovakian guarantee are 
dangerous to them and to the British Commonwealth; 
for they might thus be confronted with the choice between 
abandoning their pledges and engaging in a general war 
in which they might be defeated or which they would 
need years of terrible struggle to win. The relative weak- 
ness of Great Britain holds therefore grave risks, not only 
for herself but also for the British Commonwealth as a 
co-operative organisation. Her relative weakness is not 
indeed so great as many people fear. It is mainly a question 
of certain specific defects which can be remedied by energy, 
organisation and readiness for sacrifice. But to remedy 
them is the first charge on her citizens, just as the improve- 
ment of their own defensive systems is a first charge on 
the citizens of the Dominions, if from the wreckage of 
the pre-Munich world we are to gain any security, any 
peace, any sound development for British Commonwealth 
relations. 



PALESTINE; THE WIDER HOPE 

This article comprises four sections, the last of which 
discusses certain proposals on which The Round Table 
believes might be founded a constructive, durable and 
friendly solution of the Palestine problem. This is pre- 
ceded by an account of recent events in Palestine, and by 
contributions from two standpoints that have not always 
been given full recognition, namely, the standpoint of the 
Jews who do not believe in political Zionism, and that of 
the neighbouring Arab or partly Arab States. — Editor. 

I. The Arab Revolt 

a Correspondent in Palestine 

P RACTICALLY three years ago, the violent Arab 
demonstrations against Zionism that had punctuated 
the previous sixteen years of British rule developed into a 
determined revolt against the authority of the mandatory 
Power. This resort to force by the Arabs, who felt that 
their more peaceful protests were not winning attention, 
was so far successful that the whole Palestine question has 
been reopened for fresh discussion on a wider basis than 
ever before. 

Meanwhile His Majesty’s Government has had to employ 
strong military measures in order to restore some degree 
of order. These military operations are still going on. 
Although there are daily reports of murder and sabotage, 
armed encounters and military searches, the picture has 
vastly changed since October last. Five months ago, the 
authority of Government was being openly flouted, and the 
Arabs paid more respect to the orders of the rebel command 
than to those of the constituted authority. Heavy military 
concentrations alone preserved a semblance of order in 
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the northern and central parts of the country, while the 
Jerusalem and southern districts were entirely out of hand. 
Armed gangs were lodged in all the main cities, and rebel 
bands openly dominated the smaller centres. Com- 
munications were everywhere interrupted by bold attacks 
and by sabotage. The climax was reached when a group 
of rebels occupied the Old City of Jerusalem, and tried to 
barricade it against the British authorities. The High 
Commissioner, lately returned from consultations in London, 
invoked his powers under the emergency regulations to 
authorise the General Officer Commanding, General 
Haining, to appoint military commanders in place of the 
civil district commissioners, and place the country under 
military control. With the extra troops put at his 
disposal. General Haining was soon able to assume the 
offensive. 

The urban terrorist gangs were driven out, large concen- 
trations of rebels were attacked and broken up, the villages 
where they had made their strongholds were brought 
under control, communications were restored and carefully 
guarded, and abandoned police posts were re-opened. 
When the rebels sought by means of a transport strike to 
nullify a military regulation requiring every traveller to be 
in possession of an identity card and a permit to travel, 
and all drivers of motor vehicles to have a special permit, 
the new power of the Government was displayed in breaking 
the strike and successfully compelling obedience to the 
regulations. The people began to realise, what for long 
they had doubted, that the Government had the will and 
the power to enforce compliance with its orders. 

Nevertheless, the Government has yet to complete the 
slow process of re-establishing civil control amongst a 
people habituated to disobedience by three years of 
rebellion, and still distrustful of the intentions of the 
mandatory Power. Small bands still manage to operate, 
despite ceaseless searches. Some of these terrorists are 
inspired by motives of personal gain rather than national 
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enthusiasm. Others represent factions which believe that 
the Arab cause is best served by continued violence, either 
because they fear that a truce would be taken as a sign of 
weakness, or because they are so little confident of good 
results from the London conferences that they would 
gladly compromise the discussions. The distinctive 
features of the latest phase are the revival of urban terrorism, 
and the frequent murders of Arabs arising from party 
strife amongst the Arabs themselves. 

The comparative speed with which the military were able 
to restore the authority of the Government suggests to 
many people that the significance of the Arab revolt has been 
overrated. It is argued that the revolt was cleverly 
engineered by a few interested people, with foreign support 
and contrary to the wishes and interest of the bulk of the 
Arabs. Yet, although stern measures at the onset would 
undoubtedly have quelled the armed revolt much sooner, 
it docs not follow that the Arabs would have been content 
with the policy of the mandatory Power or that trouble 
would not have broken out again in a short time. 

Early in January, the War Office estimated that the Arabs 
permanently under arms did not at that time exceed fifteen 
hundred, and had probably never been more than eight 
thousand. But the rebels could count upon the temporary 
aid of thousands of armed villagers, who swelled their 
ranks for special engagements. An experienced govern- 
ment officer declares that all the Arabs were in the revolt, 
some as fighters, others as contributors of information or 
money, and the rest as sympathisers. The terrorist 
methods to which “ spies ”, British-sympathisers and 
reluctant contributors were subjected would not have been 
possible had not the vast majority of the people thought 
that they were needed to further the common national 
cause. The sacrifice in lives, property and loss of business 
suffered by the Arabs would have been acceptable only 
to a people inspired by some widespread and deeply rooted 
determination. 
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The part played by non-Palestinian elements in the 
fighting ranks, and by foreign anti-British propaganda, 
has often been grossly exaggerated. Few foreigners, even 
foreign Arabs, have actually been found among the many 
rebels captured or killed. Foreign propaganda fanned the 
flames but it did not kindle the fire. Foreign money has 
doubtless aided the rebels in securing arms and paying 
warriors (though this has never been proved), but it only 
supplemented large funds known to have been amassed 
in Palestine, by clever thefts and by contributions both 
voluntary and forced. 

The Arab rebellion in Palestine, then, was the result of a 
national self-consciousness, awakened amongst all Arabs 
in the past thirty years, and intensified in Palestine by 
the belief that Zionism prevented their enjoying that 
national independence which Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Traq, 
Syria and the Lebanon had already won or were soon to 
enjoy. 

The two peoples, Arabs and Jews, arc to-day sundered 
by a deep chasm, increased by the thirty-three months’ 
struggle. Suspicion quickly flames up into hatred. Arabs 
and Jews resolutely boycott each others’ shops and quarters. 
The self-sufficiency of the respective communities has been 
intensified at the cost of a natural and even necessary 
inter-dependence. There may be moderates on both 
sides, but when it comes to such critical matters as Jewish 
immigration there are no moderates at all, amongst either 
Jews or Arabs, except on minor points. And whatever 
moderate opinion exists is effectively silenced and dis- 
credited by the extremists. 

The Jewish community in Palestine has been beset within 
and without during these harrowing years. Murderous 
attacks upon Jews have made hundreds of thousands go to 
their daily work in constant fear. Y ears of labour and much 
capital investment have been destroyed in uprooted groves 
and vineyards, burned buildings and sabotaged communi- 
cations. Meanwhile, the curtailment of immigration has 
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accentuated the economic decline that had already set in 
before the Arab revolt began. While these local difficulties 
have served to bind the Jews more firmly together, and 
toughened their resistance, other problems have arisen. 
The Peel Commission dealt a severe blow to Zionist 
aspirations when it declared the mandate unworkable, and 
suggested limiting Jewish endeavour to a part of the 
country. The proposal to erect an independent though 
small Jewish State was a consolation to many Jews, until 
even that was killed by the Woodhead Commission’s report. 
Meanwhile the importance of Palestine to the Jews had been 
intensified by the liquidation of the Austrian and German 
Jewish communities and the spread of anti-Semitism 
elsewhere. The bitterest blow in Jewish eyes was the way 
in which Great Britain seemed intent on separating 
Palestine from the refugee problem. 

The Arab protest began with a demand for the stoppage of 
the increasing tide of Jewish immigration and of land sales, 
with national independence as a secondary and more remote 
question. As distrust of Great Britain has grown, however, 
and Arab national consciousness has been quickened by 
the long struggle, the Arabs have come more and more to 
stress the abolition of the mandate and the erection of an 
independent Arab State. Towards the Palestine Govern- 
ment the present attitude of the Arabs is one of deep- 
seated distrust, only tempered among individuals by respect 
for British people whom they know personally. The 
rejection of partition by the Woodhead Commission, 
followed by the invitation extended to neighbouring 
Arab States to join with the freely chosen representatives 
from Palestine in the London discussions, somewhat eased 
the immediate situation, but confidence has not yet been 
restored. The Palestinian Arabs feel that they will have 
the support of the rest of the Arab world in d emanding 
the national independence for which they feel ready, 
especially after the experience of national unity gained in 
the past three years’ rebellion. So far there has been little 
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practical interest in the various proposals for solving 
Palestine’s problem by reuniting the country with the 
Syrian States to the north ; for the Arabs fear that in the 
minds of those who suggest it this is contingent upon a 
continuance of Jewish immigration into Palestine. The 
Palestine Arabs wish to kill political Zionism first, secure 
their own independence and then consider how they will 
tie up with other States. 

The Arabs’ demand for an independent State may not 
be practical politics, as many Arabs would be inclined to 
agree. But from the Arab viewpoint there are three things 
that cannot be surrendered: the radical reduction of 
Jewish immigration, the practical stoppage of land sales 
to Jews, and the hope that eventually if not immediately 
an Arab State will be set up in Palestine. The party 
struggle that has gone on between the Husseini and the 
Nashashibi factions, the so-called extremists and moderates, 
is based on internal questions and matters of tactics, and 
does not affect these basic issues, upon which all 
Palestinian Arabs think alike. 

II. A Non-Zionist Jewish Standpoint 
a Member oj British Jewry 

I N a sense, all Jews are Zionists ; for there are not many 
Jews conscious of their Judaism who arc not sympatheti- 
cally interested in the welfare of Palestine and of its Jewish 
inhabitants. But the greater Zionism covers a multitude 
of variations, and of the Jews of the West — of western 
Europe, America and the Dominions — a very large number, 
probably the majority, while Zionists in the larger sense, 
are opposed to any conception of Judaism or Zionism as a 
political ideal. To them, Judaism is essentially a religion 
and a Jew a member of a religious community ; politically, 
Jews are citizens of the British Empire, the United States of 
America, France or whatever country it may be, and nothing 
else. Jews settled in Palestine, who have acquired 
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Palestinian citizenship, are Palestinian citizens, different 
from their fellow Palestinians only in that they hold the 
Jewish faith or are members of the Jewish community, 
while their fellow citizens are members of another 
sect or community. In the view of those western Jews 
who are non-political Zionists, the status of the Jews 
of Palestine should remain as at present, that of members of 
the Jewish community and at the same time citizens of the 
Palestine State. 

The Balfour Declaration was not looked upon with great 
enthusiasm by the leaders of western Jewry. They feared 
that it would bring Judaism into the political arena and 
would endanger the position of Jews in those countries in 
which a Jewish question had already arisen or threatened 
to arise. For the past century, they and their fathers had 
striven consistently for the political and civil emancipation 
of the Jews in the different countries in which they lived. 
In the East, the battle had not yet been won, but in more than 
one country the dawn seemed in sight. If the political 
Jew were created in Palestine they feared that his replica 
would appear elsewhere, and that the new status would 
manifest itself in disabilities, not in rights. The leaders 
of western Jewry also realised that there was a non-Jewish 
population in Palestine whose position must be unfavourably 
affected by the emergence of a Jewish State. Anxious, as 
they were, to remove the disabilities of a minority from the 
Jews of Europe, they did not wish to impose similar 
disabilities on the Arabs of Palestine. 

In the event, the Balfour Declaration contained two 
provisions, safeguarding, as far as they could, the rights 
of the non-Jewish population of Palestine, and the rights and 
political status of the Jews of the Diaspora. Moreover, the 
Balfour Declaration said nothing about the creation of a 
Jewish State, not even of “ the reconstitution of Palestine 
as the National Home of the Jewish people ”, as the Zionists 
wanted. It promised that Great Britain would seek “ the 
establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the 
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Jewish people The western Jewish leaders accepted 
the Balfour Declaration but emphasised that it neither 
connoted the creation of a Jewish political State nor 
imposed any religious or racial disability on anyone. 

The end of the war brought a great outburst of national- 
ism from which the Jews were not immune. In Germany, 
France, Italy, Jews were among the most emphatic of the 
nationalists. Further east and south-east, where the Jews 
had hitherto enjoyed practically no political rights, and where 
the new nationalism had as a rule a definitely anti-Jewish 
tinge, their nationalism took a different form. Since they 
were not permitted to be Polish or Roumanian nationalists, 
they became Jewish nationalists. If their own country 
made them step-children, they sought a mother in 
Palestine. This movement was assisted by another 
phenomenon in post-war eastern Europe. Religion had to 
a large extent lost its hold on the generation that grew 
to manhood with the close of the war. Previously, to be a 
member of the religious community was sufficient for most 
Jews. But the new generation, which found nothing to 
satisfy it in the religious community and was excluded from 
the political and public life of its country, turned towards 
the new Jewish nationalism. Economic conditions that left 
the Jew no hope in his own home drove him to find a new 
one, and he determined to do so as a Jew, not as a Lithua- 
nian or a Latvian. Against this development, which carried 
with it many Jews of countries outside eastern Europe, 
leaders of the Jews of England and the other western 
States stood firm. 

The question of Palestine and the Jewish National Home 
has now reached the stage at which a new line of develop- 
ment must be pointed out. While it is recognised that the 
system under which the government of Palestine has been 
attempted during the past nineteen years has broken down, 
the Peel Commission’s scheme for the creation of a Jewish 
political State in part of Palestine has been declared im- 
practicable by the Woodhead Commission. All are agreed 
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that a new system must be evolved. Western Jewry, as 
represented by the most prominent English and American 
Jews, wants a system that will give the Jewish population 
of Palestine, which is almost a third of the total population, 
complete political and civil security and self-government in 
matters that concern itself alone. They want Palestine to 
be open to further Jewish immigration so far as the country 
can absorb an ad^tional population without endangering 
the standard of living of its present inhabitants. They 
have no desire that the position of the Arabs of Palestine 
should be affected unfavourably. They believe that the 
welfare of the whole will be benefited by the welfare of the 
parts, that a prosperous Jewish community in Palestine 
will bring prosperity also to the Arab community, and that 
together they will form a prosperous Palestinian people. 
They foresee, not a Jewish nation nor an Arab nation in 
Palestine, but a Palestinian nation in which will be com- 
prised a Jewish national home and also an Arab national 
home. 

National homes in this sense are not an unpractical 
dream. Under the old Ottoman system, the religious 
communities were organised in millets. Only the Moslems, 
the great majority of the population, the members of the 
state religion, did not form a millet. I'hey were in the 
superior position, with advantages over the other com- 
munities. The mandatory Power partially adopted this 
system in its communities ordinance, but applied it, of 
course, to the Moslems as well as the other communities. 
These communities are not altogether religious as they were 
under the Ottoman system. Anybody who considers 
himself a Jew, whatever may be his religious opinions, 
can be a member of the Jewish community, and any Jew may 
opt out of membership of that community. In these 
millets or communities the members have complete self- 
government, subject to their own laws administered by 
their own lawyers in such matters as religious education and 
personal status. There are other spheres in which it is 
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possible so to organise the communities that no non- 
Jew is under the jurisdiction of a Jew, and no Jew under 
that of a non-Jew. Obvious instances are those of social 
and labour legislation or civil litigation between Jew and 
Jew, or Moslem and Moslem, or Christian and Christian. 
The communities in Palestine are so distributed geo- 
graphically that with few exceptions the Jews are to be 
found in all-Jewish towns and villages or in the all-Jewish 
quarters of mixed towns. The Moslems, and even the 
Christians of the different communities, arc similarlv 
segregated. A large extension of municipal independence, 
the absence of which has long been a Jewish grievance, is 
therefore quite practicable without creating a grievance 
on the part of any community. It is true that, with the 
removal or diminution of the control of the central Govern- 
ment, efficiency and economy would suffer, but this is a 
part of the price that has to be paid for self-government. 
Continuous municipal districts inhabited by members of 
the same community could be linked together, even com- 
bined, and thus Jewish counties or cantons — not one canton 
for the whole community — ^formed. Such a system of 
communal and municipal autonomy would go far to con- 
stitute the Jewish National Home as envisaged in the Balfour 
Declaration. Reserved powers, such as customs, communi- 
cations, police, criminal justice, would have to remain 
with the central Government, to be ultimately taken over 
by the people of Palestine as a whole. 

The subject of immigration is a more difficult one. It 
is complicated, not only by the normal desire of Jews to 
settle in Palestine and that of the Zionist Organisation to 
form as large a Jewish population as is possible there, 
but also, during the past few years, by the violent and 
cruel pressure exerted by certain Governments to force 
the Jews out of their dominions. On the other hand, it is 
generally recognised by all students of Palestine who are 
not carried away by their enthusiasm that the capacity of the 
country to absorb immigrants in even the most favourable 
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circumstances is limited, and many feel that the immigration 
of the past few years was larger than was healthy. There 
are few who will gainsay that in a period of ten or fifteen 
years the attainment of a Jewish majority is impossible. 
The Arabs, for their part, wish to be secured against the 
risk of Jewish domination that a Jewish majority would 
certainly carry with it. Accepting all these conclusions, 
it should not be impossible to satisfy both reasonable 
Jews and reasonable Arabs. The present Jewish population 
is less than thirty per cent, of the total population of 
Palestine. Its natural increase is at a rate considerably 
lower than that of the Arabs. If, over a period of years, 
the Jewish population was permitted to rise to forty per 
cent. — always subject to the economic capacity of the 
country to absorb immigrants — there could be a not 
inappreciable annual addition to the Jewish population.* 

It will be asked, what would happen at the end of that 
period. The statesmanlike answer is, perhaps, “ Wait 
and see ”. After some years of appeasement, immi- 
gration may no longer be a question that will divide the 
communities. By then there may be some system of 
federation among the States of western Asia, and in that 
case even a fifty-five per cent. Jewish population in Palestine 
itself could not by any stretch of the imagination be 
considered a danger to the Arab population of the larger 
State. Although the new Jewish population would un- 
doubtedly also spread outside Palestine, it would never 
become a majority of the population of the great Arab 
federation, while continuing to stand out as the main 
beneficent influence by which the prosperity of Palestine 
for Jews and Arabs alike can be maintained and furthered. 

* On the basis of the figures of population (1958) and rates of natural 
increase (1937) cited in the Woodhead Commission’s report, an increase 
of the Jewish proportion to 40 per cent, of the total pcmulation in ten 
years would allow an annual immigration of 34,000. If the ratio to be 
attuned were 37J per cent., the permissible immigration would be 
27,000 per annum. Any concurrent Arab immigration would, of 
course, increase these figures. — EMtor, 
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III. The Standpoint of the Neighbouring States 
a Resident in Cairo 

I T is not impossible to find, in the utterances of leaders 
of Islam and of Jewry, a basis of common hope from 
which to build up, between Jews and Arabs, an agreed 
solution of the Palestine problem. 

We are certain to interpret the unanimous wishes of this 
Assembly in addressing to the Arabs and to the Jews an earnest 
appeal for calm and tranquillity. . . . Both are descendants of 
Abraham, “ the Friend or God ”, and they have lived for long 
centuries side by side in perfect understanding and friendship. 
May they make of Palestine a land of choice where shall flourish 
the peace that was there promised to men of goodwill. And may 
some future historian say of independent Palestine what Renan 
said of Andalusia in the loth century : ‘‘ The taste of science and 
of beauty had set up in this privileged corner of the world a 
tolerance of which modern times can hardly give an example. 
Christians, Jews and Moslems spoke the same language, sang 
the same poems, took part in the same literary and scientific 
studies 

This was the aspiration expressed by the Egyptian delegate, 
H. E. Wacyf Boutros-Ghali Pasha, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Egyptian Government, at the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, in September 1937. 

I thought that the old tradition of co-operation between Jews 
and Arabs, which gave a great deal to Europe and enabled their 
peoples to transmit to Europe in the Dark Ages treasures of 
science, of art and philosophy : I had hoped that this old tradition 
of co-operation might still prevail, and help us in finding a way 
out. So far we have not succeeded, but I confess that I have not 
given up hope. 

Dr, Chaim Weizmann used those^ words before the Palestine 
Royal Commission at Jerusalem on November 25, 1956. 
Yet in Palestine itself a murderous struggle is being waged 
over the country's political future. 

The Balfour Declaration and the mandate are considered 
by the Palestine Arabs to stand in the way of their aspirations 
and to be contrary to the promises made when British 
statesmen were fostering the Arab revolt during the great 
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war. At the Congress of Arab and Muslim Countries for 
the Defence of Palestine, held in Cairo in October last, the 
following resolutions, among others, were passed; 

(1) That the Balfour Declaration is null and void ab initio and 
that it has no value whatsoever in the eyes of the Arabs and 
Muslims. 

(2) That it is essential that henceforth Jewish immigration 
into Palestine be definitely prohibited. 

Too much importance, however, should not be given to 
these resolutions, which represent the views of a party 
conference. They must necessarily be moderated down 
when the Arab partisans are confronted with the arguments 
of the other parties to the dispute. On the other hand, 
they must not be underrated, and they give the measure of 
the difficulties that seem to block a peaceful solution. 
In the last words of his book. The Arab Awakening, Mr. 
George Antonius, a member of the Palestine Arab 
delegation, sums up the Arab case in this trenchant phrase: 
“ No room can be made in Palestine for a second nation 
except by dislodging or exterminating the nation in 
possession 

That Jewry will accept the extreme Arab demands is 
unthinkable. Moreover, it is in the highest degree un- 
likely that the British Government will accept the tearing 
up of the Balfour Declaration and the termination of the 
mandate. This is recognised by leading Arabs, more 
especially those who come from beyond Palestine itself. 
It is to be hoped that the conciliatory efforts of the 
representatives of the neighbouring States will break the 
deadlock. 

The status of ’Iraq as a modern independent and sovereign 
State is of very recent date. ’Iraq does not yet represent 
a stable and flourishing political community, but is still 
torn with dissension and internal difficulties. Its statesmen 
must speak with an eye on the extreme nature of opinion 
at home. But they should not be forgetful of the favour 
with which the late King Feisal regarded the Zionist ideal. 
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The kingdom of Ibn Saud knows the contribution 
of the Palestine Arabs to the Arab revolt and the place of 
their leadership in the Arab movement. Arabia stands 
as a chivalrous champion of the Arab cause, but with a 
sense of realities concerning both the pledges given to the 
Jews and the embarrassment of Great Britain in the present 
impasse. 

Trans-Jordan can give help in diminishing the pressure 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine. The intensive pene- 
tration of Palestine, which arouses the Arabs’ fear that they 
will be overwhelmed and driven off the land, is a paramount 
factor in the whole situation. If bridges are to be built 
between Arabs and Jews, it is just that they should be built 
over the Jordan; for the Jordan is the boundary between 
scarcity and plenty. Beyond what is really only a small 
stream is potentially fertile land, of an area larger than 
Palestine, enough for all the needs of Arabs and Jews, and, 
what is more, part of Biblical Palestine. Its ruler, the Emir 
Abdullah, brother of the late King Feisal, is believed to 
favour Jewish immigration. 

Egypt has become intimately associated with the Palestine 
discussions only in the past few months. She has through- 
out behaved with great dignity and restraint. She has 
never concealed her Islamic sympathies, her concern for 
the unrest in Palestine, her interest in the grievances of 
the Palestine Arabs. Cairo has recently become a centre 
for the expression and organisation of the Arab case. 
Egypt approaches the Palestine problem with the history of 
its own struggle, ended by friendly settlement, still fresh in 
its mind. The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1956, a treaty of 
alliance and goodwill, marked the definitive solution of a 
problem that brought the claims of nationalism into conflict 
with other vital interests, and aroused revolt and terrorism. 
Over fifty years were spent in the attempt to solve the 
problem of Anglo-Egyptian relations: every conceivable 
solution was discussed during this long period, and the settle- 
ment was reached only by stages. The Anglo-Egyptian 
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tteaty is full of concessions and compromises by either side 
upon matters of principle which each had for years pro- 
claimed to be inviolable. The treaty is now a fundamental 
part of Egyptian policy. It is of good omen that Egypt 
is engaged as a neighbouring State, an ally of England, in 
attempting to solve the problem of Palestine. 

All the neighbouring States, of which Egypt is by far 
the most considerable and important, have received direct 
aid from Great Britain, and their independence is in a large 
degree her creation. All are bound to her in close tics 
of alliance or at least goodwill. They are likely to show a 
general desire to remove Great Britain’s embarrassment in 
Palestine by means of a grudging recognition of her 
pledges to Jewry, coupled with a determination to inter- 
pret the latter in a manner not inconsistent with Arab 
aspirations. Although there will undoubtedly be a frontal 
attack on the Balfour Declaration and the mandate, this 
is unlikely to be pressed very far in face of the Mediterranean 
situation. There may well be agreement that the denuncia- 
tion of the Balfour Declaration and the mandate is not 
practicable at the moment, and that this question should 
be adjourned sine die. 

The Arabs, however, require some definite action that 
will appease their fears of Jewish domination in Palestine. 
The Palestine Arabs demand the immediate stoppage of 
Jewish immigration, and on this point there is likely to be 
considerable pressure in their favour from the neighbouring 
States. To this Jewry will not agree. There is, moreover, 
a good deal of sympathy in the neighbouring States with 
Lord Samuel’s proposal that there should be a truce over 
a number of years during which Jewish immigration should 
be restricted in such a way as to ensure that at the end of the 
period the Jews would still be in a minority in Palestine. 
It is not impossible to envisage a temporary compromise 
under which Jewish immigration would cease as soon as 
the Jews numbered 6o per cent, of the Arab population. 

It is regrettable that the sense of betrayal dominates the 
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whole Arab case. But for this, there is little doubt that 
Zionist ambitions in Palestine would have been encouraged 
by the Arabs,* and it may well be that an effort, even now, 
to revert to the original plan may provide the key to the 
solution of the problem. 

During any period of restricted Jewish immigration 
that may be agreed upon, the idea of an Arab confederation, 
including Arabia, ’Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, Trans-Jordan 
and Palestine, or at least the last four, should be explored. 
It would be a major contribution towards the solution of 
the whole problem if the British Government could make 
a declaration that Great Britain and France viewed with 
sympathy the creation of an Arab confederation and that 
they would use their influence to bring it about, subject 
to the special interests of France in Syria and British 
commitments in Palestine under the Balfour Declaration 
and the mandate, and to the Jewish rights thereunder. 
This would provide a stimulus for Arab nationalism in 
Palestine and the neighbouring States, sufficient to com- 
pensate for concessions regarding Jewish immigration. 
It would constitute a reversion to the original ideas upon 
which was based the Feisal-Weizmann agreement of 1919. 

It has often been stated that if satisfaction were given to 
the Palestine Arabs the neighbouring States would make 
helpful contributions towards meeting the Jewish need for 
immigration. 

The creation of a Jewish colony in Trans -Jordan under 
guarantees acceptable to her and to Jewry is practicable. 
If the Jews were assured of the possibility of large-scale 
immigration into Trans-Jordan, it might go a long way to 
compensate them for the acceptance of the minority 
principle in Palestine during the interim period. It is 
possible that in the same way Syria and ’Iraq might 
contribute towards the solution of the Jewish problem. 
The example of the contribution made by the Jews to the 
prosperity of Palestine is clearly visible to the neighbouring 

* Sec the Peel Commission’s report, Cmd. 5479, pp. 16-28. 
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States, and Jewish inunigtatlon supplies the key to the 
needs of some of them. 

Meanwhile, some beginnings should be made towards 
representative government in Palestine. In the special 
circumstances there will be need of adequate constitutional 
checks. A legislative assembly should be set up with 
proportional representation of Arabs and Jews, but with 
very special safeguards and reserved subjects in order to 
ensure that one section of the population does not dominate 
the other. Mixed courts might be arranged as in Egypt, 
with autonomy for each community in all matters of 
personal status. The civil service should be reorganised 
on the previous Egyptian basis, with the British as advisers 
and in key positions. Government should be organised in 
such a way as to cultivate in the various sections of the 
population some realisation of the interests of Palestine as 
a whole. 


IV. A Federal Solution 
{Editorial) 

T he most prominent feature of the Peel Commission’s 
report, presented in July 1957, was not the partition 
proposal, nor any other recommendation, positive or 
negative. It was the warning — ^urgently repeated on every 
other page of that unusually able and far-seeing state paper — 
that the most fatal thing in Palestine would be to continue 
to postpone the day of decision. Time, the Commission 
tried to impress upon the Government, was working against 
the possibility of a solution and in favour of a catastrophe; 
and the members of the Commission showed their public 
spirit by submitting that it mattered less that His Majesty’s 
Government should accept the Commission’s own particular 
recommendation than that they should take some decision 
or other, and carry out this decision, whatever it might be, 
without delay. To this warning, the Government’s reply 
has been to lose nearly two precious years — with the 
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result that the Royal Commission’s perspicacity has been 
most unhappily vindicated. 

Partition is dead; for, although the British Government 
committed themselves to it on the morrow of the publication 
of the Royal Commission’s report, and although it was 
afterwards accepted in principle by the Jews, the Arabs 
have discovered that the Government’s will to put this 
policy through has given way in face of Arab intransigence. 
It is the belief of The Round Table that, in rejecting 
partition out of hand, the Arabs were not acting in their 
own best interests. Fearing, as they genuinely do fear, to 
find themselves swamped under a flood of Jewish immigra- 
tion, surely they would have exorcised tliis danger most 
effectively by securing a territorial frontier, endorsed and 
guaranteed by Great Britain and by the Cormcil of the 
League of Nations, beyond which no Jew would have been 
allowed to immigrate without their leave. The Arabs 
might have driven a hard bargain over the exact location of 
the line — the Royal Commission’s detailed territorial 
proposals were only tentative — but probably they would 
have been wise, on a long view, to sacrifice a fraction of 
Arab territory in order to make sure of retaining the rest for 
all time. 

However, the Arabs have rejected partition; and they 
have now been joined by His Majesty’s Government. 
The essence of their demand has been that the whole of 
Palestine should be included in a sovereign independent 
Arab State which should be in treaty relations with Great 
Britain, on the lines of the Anglo-’Iraqi treaty of 1950 
and the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. Within this 
Arab State the existing Jewish population of Palestine 
would be guaranteed those minority rights that have been 
guaranteed to other minorities in the post-war minorities 
protection treaties and declarations. But they would have 
no more than a minority’s status — ^underwritten by Great 
Britain and by the Council of the League — ^and they would 
remain a minority for ever, since the complete cessation of 
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Jewish immigration into Palestine has been an emphatic 
part of the Palestinian Arabs’ demands. On this pro- 
gramme, all Palestinian Arabs agreed. The Nashashibi 
faction has been just as intransigent as the Husseini faction 
of which the Mufti of Jerusalem is the leader. 

The British Government, on the other hand, cannot agree 
to the reduction of the Jews in Palestine to the status of a 
mete minority, and this for several reasons, each of which 
would be decisive in itself. All over central and eastern 
Europe and south-western Asia, the minorities have gone 
to the wall in these post-war years, and international 
guarantees have not availed to save them. The pledges 
given by the Polish Government have not saved the 
German and Ukrainian minorities in Poland; the pledges 
given by the ’Iraqi Government have not saved the 
Assyrians in ’Iraq. In the light of all our post-war 
experience, Great Britain cannot now acquit herself of her 
obligations to the Jews in Palestine by writing out paper 
guarantees. She could not take so inhumanly cynical a 
course even if she had no special obligations to the Jews in 
Palestine ; but as a matter of fact she has promised them 
that they shall live in Palestine not on sufferance but as of 
right, and it is on the strength of this British promise that 
hundreds of thousands of Jews have settled in Palestine 
during the past twenty years. Here is an obligation which 
she cannot shuffle off but which at the same time she 
cannot honour without placing herself in a quandary. 

The crux of the problem may be stated thus : Great 
Britain cannot allow the Jewish community in Palestine to 
fall into the position of a mere minority, never to be 
reinforced by further immigration, within a sovereign 
independent Arab State; since, however, the independence 
that has been granted to all the Arab peoples round about 
cannot be withheld from the Palestinian Arabs, Great 
Britain is committed in Palestine to some form of territorial 
separation between an area in which Arab independence 
will be complete and another area in which the Jewish 
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element will be able to live, not as a minority under Arab 
domination, but as “ first-class citizens ” of the State. 
It is, however, geographically impossible to draw a line 
substantially embracing the whole of the present Jewish 
community in Palestine, and giving this community reason- 
able room for expansion, without including a large number 
of Arabs. In other words, if the Palestinian Jews are 
not to be reduced to the status of a minority in an Arab 
State, then an appreciable fraction of the Palestinian Arabs 
will have to be reduced to the status of a minority in an 
area in which the Jews will be in a majority, besides being 
“ first-class citizens ” of the State. 

This mixed area may be kept under partial British control ; 
the most stringent guarantees may be devised for the 
principal Arab enclaves in it ; yet, when the problem has been 
reduced to a geographical and demographical minimum, a 
hard residual core will remain. In a certain area of Palestine 
there will be an Arab population debarred from the enjoy- 
ment of full national self-government within an Arab 
national State, and feeling itself threatened — in spite of all 
the guarantees — with being overwhelmed by its Jewish 
neighbours. This non-independent Arab minority will be 
separated only by an artificial frontier from the independent 
Arabs in the rest of Palestine and in the other Arab countries 
round about. No doubt it will be constantly appealing to 
its fellow Arabs for support; and these appeals will be 
constantly working upon the feelings of the rest of the Arab 
world. In other words, the Palestinian problem that has 
defeated British statesmen for the last twenty years will 
have been merely confined to a rather smaller area without 
being either solved or modified. It has been said of the 
Czechoslovakia of 1918-38 that she was a residuum of 
the pre-war Austria in which all the pre-war Austrian 
problems were perpetuated in miniature ; in a similar way, 
the post-war Palestine, with all its problems, will be per- 
petuated in the smaller mixed Jewish-Arab area unless some 
new factor is brought in to prevent it. 

T 
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How, in these extraordinarily difficult circumstances, 
can the mandatory Power bring Arabs and Jews rather 
nearer towards agreement? While the details of a per- 
manent solution are being worked out, a provisional 
arrangement might be to lay down a numerical limitation 
for the Jewish community : to decide, for instance, that 
Jewish immigration must be so regulated as to cease as 
soon as the Jews become 40 per cent, of the total population 
of Cisjordanian Palestine.* That would reconcile the 
Jews’ demand that immigration shall not be stopped with 
the Arabs’ demand that they shall be guaranteed against 
being reduced to a minority in their own native land. 
But this method of numerical limitation bristles with 
difficulties, and cannot form part of a permanent solution. 
It would in practice reduce Jewish immigration to such 
small numbers as to make the distinction between this and 
total prohibition little more than nominal ; it would leave 
on British shoulders the onus of assessing the Jewish 
quota, period by period; and this task, besides being 
politically invidious, would be administratively almost 
impracticable. In order to be executed effectively, it would 
involve the taking of a six-monthly census in Palestine and 
the absolute stoppage of illicit Jewish immigration — ^and 
these two provisos, between them, amount almost to a 
reductio ad absurdum of the project. 

If numerical limitation is adopted as an interim measure, 
a mere modus vivendi, it will have to give way as quickly as 
possible to some form of geographical limitation. A line 
will have to be drawn somewhere in Palestine, to the east 
of which Jewish immigration would be subject to Arab 
wishes, while to the west of it (save in certain predominantly 
Arab enclaves) the Jews might introduce as many Jewish 
immigrants as the area was able to support. This would 
place the onus of the decisions about immigration where 
they ought to rest — ^that is to say, on Jewish and Arab 
shoulders. It virtually brings us back, however, to the 

* Sec footnote on p. *62, above. 
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proposals for “ cantonisation ” that were commonly 
mooted before the Peel Commission pointed out their 
inherent weaknesses. 

The chief difficulty does not lie in the drawing of the 
dividing line, though that is difficult enough. In which 
quarter should the mixed Jewish-Arab area be given its 
necessary elbow room ? In Galilee or in the Negeb ? 
The Negeb is a spacious and almost empty country with 
unexplored possibilities of development; but unfortunately 
the Negeb cannot be annexed to the coastal region, north 
of Jaffa, in which the Jewish population is thickest, without 
embracing, in the Gazzah district, a settled Arab population 
hardly less numerous than the Arab population of Galilee. 
Wherever the line is drawn, it is bound to net a considerable 
number of Arabs who will be deeply aggrieved at being 
excluded from the adjacent area of Arab self-government; 
and in the absence of some over-riding factor this problem 
of a dissatisfied and apprehensive Arab minority will always 
be with us. 

But the crux of cantonisation is not this ; it is the question 
who would control the common services that would have 
to remain in the hands of some all-Palestinian authority so 
long as cantonisation is not carried to the length of a 
complete partition of Palestine into two sovereign and 
independent States. These common services would be 
immensely important. Presumably they would include, 
for example, both customs (including the apportionment of 
the customs revenue) and defence. Whoever controls 
these services exercises some of the most vital sovereign 
powers in Palestine; by implication, these powers would 
be withheld from the local authorities in the cantons. For 
the moment, no doubt, this problem could be solved very 
simply by continuing the mandate and leaving all these 
common services in the hands of the present mandatory 
Power; and this might even be a permanent solution as 
far as the mixed Jewish-Arab area is concerned. But 
what about the purely Arab area ? Here the effect would be 
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to confine Arab self-government within limits far narrower 
than the full sovereignty of ’Iraq or Egypt, and even 
narrower than the qualified independence of Trans-Jordan. 
It is inconceivable that the Palestinian Arabs will agree 
both to the permanent exclusion of the mixed area from the 
domain of Arab independence and to a drastic restriction 
of their independence even within that domain itself. 
If the Arabs are to be reconciled, then it will have to be 
stipulated here and now that sooner or later the common 
services shall be handed over to some federal authority. 

There, however, we come up against the difficulty which 
the Royal Commission has pointed out. Whoever controls 
the federal services will be virtually sovereign of Palestine 
as a whole. If it is to be a federation of two members 
— a wholly Arab canton and a predominantly Jewish 
canton — then the federal services must fall, de Jacto, into 
the hands of either the Jewish or the Arab party, and in 
either event the situation for the other party would be 
intolerable. If the Arabs control the federal government, 
the Jews will after all be reduced in effect to the status of a 
minority; if the Jews control it, the Arabs will be subjected 
to a Jewish ascendancy in Palestine which will be tantamount 
in practice to a Jewish State. 

Can this crux of the problem of federation be overcome ? 
The difficulty is acute because, if the federation is confined 
to the area of the Palestine mandate, two partners, and two 
only, stand face to face : on the one hand the mixed Jewish- 
Arab canton; on the other hand a Palestinian Arab canton, 
which will presumably include not only the major part of 
Cisjordanian Palestine but also the present principality of 
Trans- Jordan. Is there a possiblity of surmounting this 
difficulty by embracing, in the eventual federation, the two 
States of Syria and the Lebanon, which are at present 
under French mandate, as well as the two territories into 
which it is proposed to divide the present British mandated 
territory in Palestine ? Syria, in the wide sense of the whole 
country lying between Turkey, ’Iraq, Arabia and Egypt, is 
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a natural and historic unity, which was artificially partitioned 
in the peace settlement in order to meet, not any local 
needs or wishes, but the respective exigencies of British and 
French imperialism as embodied in the “ Sykes-Picot ” 
agreement. If and when the British and French relinquish 
their mandates, it would be the most natural thing in the 
world for the Syria that they have arbitrarily divided to 
come together again. 

It would be natural and at the same time it would be 
expedient; for this reunion would obviously make the 
problem of federation much easier in both the present 
French and the present British mandated territories. It 
would be much easier for a Syria, a Lebanon, a Palestinian 
Arab State and a mixed Jewish-Arab State in Palestine to 
enter into a federation a qmtre than it would be for two 
sets of two partners each — Syria vis-a-vis the Lebanon and 
the two Palestinian territories vis-^-vis one another — to try 
to federate separately a deux. For the latter plan would 
mean that the control of the federal powers must fall to 
one or other of two partners, to the anxiety and perhaps to 
the detriment of the other. In a federation of four 
members this dilemma would not arise, and a federal 
balance of power would be much easier to achieve. 

Cannot the French and British Governments put their 
heads together to compass the common solution of their 
parallel problems in the Levant ? Together they may 
hope to extricate themselves from the analogous difficulties 
in which their respective mandates have involved them. 

The wider federation, which would no doubt have 
special relations with neighbouring States — Turkey, ’Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt — obviously cannot be brought into 
being at once. Even if there were no other obstacles, 
the French Government have matters almost as difficult 
as the Jew-Arab conflict to settle in Syria and the Lebanon 
before they will feel able to relinquish their mandatory 
control. But it will surely be wise for the British 
Government, if it can obtain the concurrence of the French, 
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to declare publicly now that this is the goal towards which 
its eyes are turned, as it continues to carry out its under- 
takings to both Jews and Arabs. Only with the com- 
pensation of a promised wider unity are the Arabs likely 
to be reconciled both to the continuance of Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine and to what that necessarily implies, 
the creation of an Arab minority in the mixed Jewish-Arab 
area. Only thus can Great Britain be permanently assured 
of the friendship of a group of peoples occupying territory 
of extreme importance for British Commonwealth defence, 
while at the same time she can be rid of the arduous and 
painful task of internal defence that she now shoulders in 
Palestine. These are the fundamental strategic considera- 
tions for Great Britain, though there are other important 
questions, such as the use of Haifa for naval purposes and 
the defence of the oil pipe-line, which would have to be 
settled after the model of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
alliance. 

In the meantime, a form of territorial rather than 
numerical limitation of immigration into Palestine is the only 
path towards self-government for Palestine that is com- 
patible with realism and with Great Britain’s international 
duty. Numerical limitation on the lines of a maximum 
Jewish percentage, which may be found advisable as a 
temporary expedient, cannot be more than that. And if 
the revised cantonisation idea — ^partition without partition 
— ^is to be a stepping stone to something greater and more 
lasting, it must provide for the establishment of common 
democratic institutions for all matters of common concern 
to the Arab and the mixed areas. The two communities 
must not be allowed to grow further and further apart, but 
from the beginning must have the means of facing their 
common problems — ^which arc many — ^not as enemies but 
as co-operators in self-goverrmient. At first, while Great 
Britain retains her full mandatory powers, these represen- 
tative institutions will have to be only advisory in the more 
important fields; but the unwritten principle should be 
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adopted that if the two communities are agreed the manda- 
tory Power will concur, subject to any over-riding reasons 
of state. Among the matters of greatest moment that will 
fall to the all-Palestinian democratic institutions to consider 
will be the collection and distribution of revenues from 
joint sources, such as the yield of the common customs 
tariff. By this process, rather than by any direct book- 
keeping adjustment, will the greater wealth of the Jewish 
community serve to raise the administrative and economic 
standard among the Arabs. 

The common interests of the two communities — indeed 
of all the peoples dwelling in the lands that lie between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean with its two north- 
western fingers — are plain both in the economic and in the 
strategic spheres. The problem is to combine the service 
of the common interests with satisfaction for the national 
aspirations of both Jews and Arabs. It can only be done 
if those aspirations find scope on two different planes — 
those of the Jews in that portion of Palestine of which they 
will have freedom to make whatever they can, those of 
the Arabs in the wider confederation of the Near East. 
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L Many Methods Short of War 

** ^"I^HERE arc many methods short of war, but stronger 
X and more effective than mere words, of bringing home 
to aggressor Governments the aggregate sentiments of our 
own people/^ These words, taken from President Roose- 
velt’s annual message to Congress, are the key to present 
American foreign policy. In effect, the American Govern- 
ment is seeking to combat the totalitarian States with every 
means available short of force. President Roosevelt is 
issuing a plain warning that the United States will be 
aligned with Great Britain and France in the event of a 
major European war, although of course the nature of 
American participation cannot be defined in advance. Nor 
can the President actually guarantee that the American 
people will follow him. But he can construct a policy, and 
is so doing, that would make it very difficult for the United 
States to do anything else. He is not permitting Germany, 
Italy, and Japan to make any miscalculations about Ameri- 
can policy. He is the aggressive world leader of the 
democracies, although somewhat removed from the firing 
line. He is, so to speak, the leader of the cheering section. 

But American policy is not limited to mere cheering, 
although that may seem to be its sum to nations living in 
the midst of the arena. It is most revealing to list 
the main points in the present American foreign program, 
most of which are actually being acted upon, although a few 
are still at the blueprint stage. Here they are : 

(i) An intensive armament building program, under which 
American fighting forces for the coming fiscal year will cost about 
$1,500 million. 
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(2) Projection of a naval base at Guam, on Japan’s front door- 
step, over 3,000 miles west of Hawaii. 

(3) Extension of trade preferences, meaning economic and 
perhaps political stability, to the Philippines, and perhaps eventual 

Dominion status ” for the islands. 

(4^ Substantial financial aid to China. 

(5) Diplomatic insistence on American “ rights ” in Asia. 

(6) Constant verbal warnings and thrusts directed toward the 
Nazis. 

(7) Direct assistance to France and Great Britain through the 
export of American aircraft and other materials. 

(8) Proposed amendment of the Neutrality Act to assure 
France and Britain of continued war supplies so long as they can 
pay for and transport them. 

(9) Projected economic, monetary, and tariff “ sanctions ” 
against the authoritarian Governments. 

(10) An effort to strengthen economic ties between normal- 
trading nations through reciprocal pacts. 

(11) An effort to forge inter- American continental solidarity 
and keep the totalitarian States out of the New World. 

(12) Every practicable step to aid the Jews, particularly in 
refugee work. 

(13) Perhaps one should add an extraordinary relationship 
between President Roosevelt and the world leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in which he appears to encourage them to stand 
for the interests of the church against the state in totalitarian 
countries. He seems to seek to evoke the memory of the 
KuUurkampf, 

All these points constitute no trivial program, no policy 
of words alone. Far indeed, by degrees that have some- 
times gone unperceived, has the Roosevelt Administration 
led the American people actively into the world crisis. 


II. Guns, Butter and Gospel 

T he most tangible point in the program covers the new 
national defense plans. After a stream of advance 
propaganda depicting a vast building program, the Presi- 
cent astutely limited his recommendations to “ minimum 
requirements The regular annual budget called for 
national defense appropriations of $1,182 million. A 
special defense message to Congress asked for $525 million 
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more, the beginning of a program designed to continue 
through subsequent years. It includes ; 

$300 million for the immediate purchase of about 3,000 
airplanes. 

$110 million for critical items of army equipment, such as 
anti-aircraft artillery, anti-tank guns, etc. 

$32 million for “ educational orders ” to be spread out to 
industry, permitting it to prepare for quantity production of 
non-commercial military items. 

$8 million for improving sea-coast defenses, particularly in the 
Panama Canal. 

$44 million for creating or strengthening naval bases in both 
Atlantic and Pacific, notably making a start in Guam. 

$21 million for additional naval airplanes and air material 
tests. 

$10 million for the annual training of 20,000 civilian air pilots 
in the universities and colleges. 

The naval expansion program is included in the regular 
Navy Department budget, and proceeds along fixed lines. 
This armament program will make the American navy second 
to none, comparable only to the British. It will eventually 
bring the American air force and aircraft factories up to the 
German level, particularly if there is a good deal of exporting. 
It will make the navy’s task of defending the western hemi- 
sphere a guaranteed success. Most important, perhaps, 
will be the American aircraft factories, if they are an assured 
secondary source of supply to Great Britain and France. 
The only hitch, of course, is their possible unavailability in 
time of war, under the restrictions of the Neutrality Act. 
But the Administration intends to seek amendment of the 
Act, and, if the President is not granted full discretion to 
discriminate between aggressor and defender, then Congress 
may at least put the trade on a cash-and-carry basis, which 
ought not seriously to impede France and Great Britain. 

The proposed naval base at Guam, right on the flank of 
the Marianas and the Carolines, is a direct challenge to 
Japan. But it is, thus far, a diplomatic move, a blue chip 
valuable in a possible poker game with Tokyo. Guam is no 
more than 1,500 miles from that capital. A full American 
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naval base there, capable of supporting the American 
fleet, with our unexcelled aircraft carriers taking planes 
perhaps half the remaining distance to the Japanese mainland, 
would gravely threaten Japan’s present naval supremacy in 
her own waters. That is something for Japan to think 
about, as she struggles with the Chinese octopus. 

The Philippine program, likewise, indicates to Japan that 
the United States is not thinking of withdrawing from the 
western Pacific, nor of opening the corridor from Nippon 
down to the South Seas and the East Indies, down to rubber 
and oil and tin. The United States, by indicating a con- 
tinuing connection with the Philippines, still stands athwart 
that corridor, still acts as a bufler State between Japan and 
the British and Dutch territories in Malaya and Australasia. 
A naval base at Guam, moreover, is the most essential 
step in the defense of the Philippines. 

American financial aid to China goes through loans 
furnished by the Export-Import Bank, a governmental 
institution, and through the opening of gold deposits here 
in return for Chinese silver. Some million has been 
made available through the Export-Import Bank, and about 
$50 million in return for silver. The process continues, 
as Chinese silver flows out and foreign supplies trickle in. 
This source of credits is intensely valuable to the Chinese 
Government ; it is an essential buttress of their continued 
resistance to Japan. The resistance, says Nelson Johnson, 
the recently returned American Ambassador, can go on 
indefinitely. He oflers to land on the China coast, not at 
a major port, and take a party to any part of China without 
being stopped by the Japanese, perhaps without even seeing 
a Japanese soldier. They would have to cross the Japanese 
lines a few times, he says, but he thinks it could be done, 
and thus vividly he illustrates the attenuated, skeletonised 
nature of the Japanese control. The treaty ports, he points 
out, have not been Chinese-controlled for a long time. 
An5rway, American financial aid to China is an important 
link in our anti-totalitarian program. 
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Our continued insistence, through diplomatic communica- 
tions, on the open door and other “ rights ” in China is not 
simply futile whistling. On the one hand, it keeps the 
record straight in case we have some future opportunity to 
enforce these rights. On the other hand, it constitutes pre- 
paration for convicting Japan of discrimination. This 
point will be highly essential when or if the United States 
decides to invoke tariff “ sanctions ” against Japan. More- 
over, we are attempting to keep the tottering treaty structure 
in existence, if only nominally, in preparation for later con- 
ferences on the whole Far Eastern problem. 

The next item listed in the program above, our constant 
verbal warnings and thrusts at the Nazi Government 
principally, but with Japan and Italy not forgotten, is 
partly of psychological importance, but that is not all. The 
German, Italian, and Japanese replies to these thrusts have 
grown increasingly shrill, indicating a real fear of American 
policy. The replies, in turn, convey to the totalitarian 
populations that something is amiss. President Roosevelt 
is a real world figure, with prestige in the totalitarian 
countries. If he is a “ war-monger ”, as the German press 
says, well, that is something for Germans to think about. 
No doubt is left as to the sympathies of the United States. 
We, too, are playing a propaganda game, are talking big, 
are drilling away at frayed nerves and pulpy morale. Dr. 
Goebbels knows how that works. And if the United States 
is Jew-dominated, as the German press charges, perhaps the 
German people won’t think it so easy to wipe out the 
Jews from the face of the earth. 

A central point in the President’s national defense 
recommendations to Congress was the expansion in 
American air forces. His main purpose, he explained, was 
to put United States aircraft factories into mass production. 
Domestic orders could not do this alone. And so a French 
air mission, whose way had been paved by William C. 
Bullitt, the aggressive American Ambassador at Paris, 
found itself warmly received here. In consultation with 
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Mr. Bullitt, President Roosevelt developed the view that 
France, in February 1939, was the “bulwark of democracy 
The prime need for preservation of peace, the President 
explained, was best served by supplementing the first-rate 
French army with American air power. Great Britain had 
been able to purchase American aircraft readily in 1938. 
If she and France need other materials, well, the implication 
at Washington is that they can get them here, at least by 
means of a cash-and-carry policy. The interests of the 
United States, as the President explicitly defined them in his 
annual message and in an exciting press conference on 
February 3, lie in “ bringing home to aggressor Govern- 
ments the aggregate sentiments of our own people ”. Or, 
put otherwise, he said that the American people “ sym- 
pathise with the peaceful maintenance of the political, social, 
and economic independence of all nations in the world ”. 
The concrete expression of these words is the opening of 
American aircraft factories, with the express assistance of 
the Administration, to French purchasers. Of course, they 
could have purchased the planes all along through the 
regular commercial channels. But they could not have 
obtained the latest models, nor would they have had any 
guarantee of continuance of supply in the event of war. 

And in this question of continuance lies a key point in the 
whole problem. The Neutrality Act makes mandatory an 
embargo on arms shipments when the President finds a state 
of war to exist. But President Roosevelt proposes to lift 
this section one of the Neutrality Act, and to place arms 
shipments on a cash-and-carry basis, allegedly non-dis- 
criminatory. In fact, the control of the seas and access to 
foreign exchange that Great Britain and France would 
probably enjoy, to the disadvantage of Italy and Germany, 
doubtless means that a cash-and-carry provision would be 
no impediment to the shipment of arms. In short, it is 
difficult to see how the Neutrality Law can now be advanced 
abroad as a main source of dubiety about American policy. 
The law will not be repealed, it may not even be changed 
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drastically, but it seems to have lost much of its meaning. 
And in any event, it isn’t fashionable to declare wars any 
more, and, no matter what the circumstances, the President 
has authority to “ find ” whether or not war exists. The 
Administration would prefer to see the law changed to give 
them power to discriminate between the aggressor and his 
opponents, but that is a logical hurdle over which Congress 
probably will not jump. A test struggle, perhaps the 
American version of a “ vote of confidence ” on the whole 
new positive foreign policy, may come upon the question of 
amending the Neutrality Act. But it will be somewhat 
deceptive. Even if not one line in the Act is changed, the 
administering authority behind it has already changed its 
viewpoint. 

The Treasury has completed, and placed on the Presi- 
dent’s desk, a complete program of economic “ sanctions ” 
against totalitarian Powers, none of which will require 
legislative action, all being entirely within the discretion of 
the executive. These authorisations are tucked away in 
many statutes, their existence is not widely known, but they 
simply need the starting signal to become operative. First 
among them would be the extensive imposition of counter- 
vailing duties on Japanese and German goods under 
section 305 of the Tariff Law. Section 537 of the Tariff 
Law would make it possible to prohibit all trade with 
Germany that is now proceeding on a barter basis. The 
section prohibits any “ unfair ” practice which would 
“restrain or monopolise” trade. Since barter trade 
denies opportunity to competitors who wish to trade freely, 
and favors the importer who will deal on a restrictive basis, 
such trade is considered subject to prohibition under this 
section, and most present trade with Germany is regarded as 
of that character. 

Section 338 is most frequently mentioned as a legal 
weapon of great effectiveness to use against Japan or 
Germany. It gives the President discretionary power to 
restrict or prohibit in their entirety imports from any 
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country that discriminates against American trade or interest. 
This definition is very broad, and the case proving dis- 
crimination has already been laid in numerous diplomatic 
notes and protests, particularly to Japan. Application of 
these “ sanctions ” would permit the President to cut off 
sales to the United States. He does not have equal authority 
to prohibit exports. But, as Secretary Hull did in the case 
of aircraft orders from Japan, he can appeal to the patriotism 
of American manufacturers. This appeal seems to be 
effective up to a point. The United States is a vital market 
to Japan, and a useful market to Germany. But it is 
obvious that the imposition of such restrictions would be a 
grave step. Possibly, if anything is done at all, it will be 
by single stages. 

Secretary Hull has not forgotten his reciprocal trade 
program. It is always in the background, as one element 
in trade sanity in the midst of restrictions. It was listed by 
the President, in his press conference statement of February 
3, as one of four major bases of American foreign policy. 
And Secretary Hull has never been mote popular in the 
country generally. He is most prominently mentioned as 
a “ compromise ” Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency in 1940. The attack on his program in Congress has 
been blanketed by the attack on the President’s broader 
and more controversial plans. But the Anglo-American 
trade agreement remains a tangible achievement, and trade is 
flowing into and out of the United States in healthier 
volume, despite world troubles, than would have been the 
case without this persistent, patient drive for normal trade. 
There is, therefore, a “ most-favored-nation ” area pre- 
served in the world to compete with barter trade, to offer its 
advantages to nations magnetised by the ruthless offers of 
the batterers. Economically, Secretary Hull’s trading area 
may perhaps be mote important than suggested sanctions. 
At any rate, it remains a real factor in the leverage which 
the American Government is adding together and bringing 
to bear on the aggressors. 
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Inter-continental solidarity is also a Hull policy. The 
silver-haired Tennessean, whose face is as gentle as his 
vocabulary is forceful, had another personal triumph at the 
Lima Conference, in that his character and persistence again 
left their mark on his fellow statesmen. He is a new version 
of Uncle Sam for the Latin-Americans to study, and perhaps 
his kind of diplomacy — ^with no force and no concrete 
commitments — ^is what is needed in the long run to establish 
and maintain United States prestige in this hemisphere. 
After all, treaties and protocols have been drafted ad nauseam 
in inter-American diplomacy. They resoundingly regulate 
almost everything in international relations — on paper — 
but in practice what is important is the impression that 
Latin-American countries have of the intentions of the 
United States. 

Much has been heard of German and Italian penetration 
in the Americas, doubtless with some exaggeration. The 
United States can never have a path of roses with the Latins ; 
she cannot cease being the Colossus of the North. And it 
will not be hard to make stronger the cultural and economic 
lines between a Franco-controlled Spain and Latin-America. 
Thus, with the virtual denouement in Spain, the fascist 
challenge to the Americas has been brought measurably 
closer. The United States has the problem of keeping its 
head — and its face — before the challenge. Common-sense, 
practical diplomacy, and genuine regard for the sovereign 
rights of all the American States are the most effective 
weapons Washington can get. Secretary Hull has been 
wielding them under immense difficulties, of which the 
chief has been the rapid implementation of communism and 
anarchism in Mexico. The new defense program may do 
something for United States prestige, may put a verboten 
sign on the western hemisphere, but the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of all the Americas by Secretary FIull is quite as effective 
a barrier against a breach of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The United States officially is in the forefront of efforts to 
aid Jewish refugees, and the American immigration quota is 
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yawning to its legal limits — ^with some additional strains 
and leakages — to permit the entry of refugees into this 
country. But American Jews, with the good offices of the 
Government, are privately even more active in the cause. 
Every facility has been given them. Moreover, President 
Roosevelt issued an unprecedented and sharp public state- 
ment expressing his horror at persecutions in Germany, 
and the State Department stingingly refused to accept a 
German demand for rebuke of Secretary Ickes, who had 
spoken bluntly before a Zionist conference. The President 
has just appointed an eminent American Jew, Professor 
Felix Frankfurter, to the Supreme Court.* All this, and 
particularly the frequent speeches and statements of high 
officials in the Jewish cause, plainly indicates a degree of 
interest in the plight of the Jews which fits into the whole 
positive foreign policy. It touches the authoritarian States 
on a delicate point, a point additionally sensitive because of 
all the build-up the dictators have given to the alleged power 
and influence of world Jewry. 

* Thereby hangs a story touching, of all things, The Rot’nd 
Table. In early 1937, writing about the Supreme Court enlargement 
fight, this correspondent trusted his own judgment and widespread 
Washington reports to connect Thomas Ck Corcoran and Benjamin 
Cohen with the devising of the President’s Court BiJI. The report, it 
turned out, was inaccurate. These two highly-trusted and valuable 
advisers of the President were only promoting the Bill ; they did not 
help to originate it. They were former pupils ot Professor Frank- 
furter. That distinguished law teacher, reading the references in The 
Round Table, addressed a letter to a former correspondent of this 
review disclaiming, for his two pupils, all share in originating the 
President’s Bill. The disclaimer plainly inferred that Professor 
Frankfurter himself did not like the Bill. The present writer, noting 
that there were no injunctions of secrecy about the matter, discreetly 
conveyed Professor Frankfurter’s views to one or two senatorial 
friends, without revealing the source. This year, when Professor 
Frankfurter’s name came before the Senate tor confirmation, one thing 
stood out above all others. It w'ent like a Hash through the Senate : 
“ Frankfurter is all right. He was against the Court Bill.” And 
Professor Frankfurter was confirmed without an opposing vote. This 
result, any observer would say, would have been impossible three or 
four years ago; probably Professor Frankturtcr would have been 
rejected. 

U 
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Finally, there is the question of the Administration’s 
relationship with the Roman Catholic hierarchy. President 
Roosevelt is an intimate friend of George, Cardinal Mun- 
delein, the Archbishop of Chicago. They confer fre- 
quently about world policy. Last November, when 
Cardinal Mundelein went to Rome, President Roosevelt 
instructed the American Embassy staff and the United 
States flagship on the Mediterranean station to go to Naples 
and pay particular honor to the Cardinal. This demonstra- 
tion was meant to indicate to fascist authorities in what high 
regard the American Administration regarded this prince of 
the church, and it was to convey to the Vatican a message 
of goodwill and support. There followed a notable display 
of firm speaking on the part of the Vatican toward the 
dictators and “ paganism ”. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that the Roosevelt support was one factor influencing 
papal policy. 

Later, after the Lima Conference and when the Italian 
press was deriding its results, the Osservaiore Komano praised 
the conference and explicitly refuted the fascist papers. 
Later still, two high American church dignitaries went on an 
18,000-mile tour of I.atin-America. Roman Catholicism, 
it should be remembered, is almost the only aspect of United 
States culture that is shared in the countries to the south. 
If the Vatican is at all a factor in German or Mediterranean 
politics, it may not be exaggeration to believe that the warm 
support given from Washington has helped toward a 
possible, remote Kulturkawpf. President Roosevelt knows 
his history and he has a lively imagination. He remembers 
Canossa. And so the American Government made no 
effort to lift the Spanish embargo, though entreated to do 
so by “ friends of the Spanish loyalists ”, who included 
nearly all its usual progressive supporters, with a great 
sprinkling of non-party advocates of the anti-dictator foreign 
policy. 
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III. President and Public Opinion 

I T will be noted that in all this 13 -point ptogram, all this 
implementation of the “ methods short of war” by which 
the United States is talking to the dictators, only four points 
depend on fresh action by Congress. Otherwise it is a 
program altogether in the hands of the President, and 
capable of wide future expansion. The four points requir- 
ing congressional action are : the voting of appropriations 
for national defense, amendment of the Neutrality Act, 
changes in the status of the Philippines, and the fortification 
of Guam. The third point is not particularly imperative, 
since there are several years before cither the economic or 
the political terms of the present Independence Act go into 
effect. The national defense recommendations will almost 
certainly be approved substantially in their entirety. There 
may be some hedging on Guam, but probably the Navy 
Department will get authority to begin harbor-dredging, 
which is all that is asked for at this time. The fortification 
of Guam is a diplomatic step. The Neutrality Act may 
not be amended, and that will disappoint the Administration, 
but it will not be a crippling handicap. 

Thus President Roosevelt appears to have everything in 
his hands — except, perhaps, public opinion. Can he be 
pulled back as Woodrow Wilson was ? Can his policy be 
reversed after it has gone far and altered history ? That is 
always the riddle in this republic. 

Three things can be written with assurance about Ameri- 
can public opinion. First, now as ever, it wishes to avoid 
“ foreign entanglements ”. Secondly, its sympathies arc 
altogether enlisted in the cause of the democracies and 
against the aggressors. Thirdly, a large part of public 
opinion fatalistically believes that, although it may desire to 
remain isolated, it is entirely impossible for the United 
States to do so if a world war breaks out. 

Logically, therefore, people who admit that they will be 
involved eventually should be willing to co-operate in 
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preventive measures ahead of time. This logic, however, 
only reaches limited groups in American public opinion. 
Logic and consistency were never strong characteristics of 
out foreign policy. Yet the force of events under the three 
points listed above is ever pressing toward a preventive 
policy, is supporting President Roosevelt’s positive program. 

There is much vocal congressional protest at the program ; 
the country generally is alarmed when they read that “ the 
American frontier is on the Rhine ”. But it is hard to see 
how anything could now block President Roosevelt in the 
exercise of his executive discretion. Moreover, Mr. Roose- 
velt is no Wilson. He is not an idealistic university 
professor, but an astute practical politician, and he docs not 
intend to get too far ahead of public opinion. Just when 
he feels the Senate, or the people, getting out of hand he 
gives them a little more rope, eases off his program a trifle, 
and tightens it again when the outcry dies down. I'hat, 
too, is the prospect for the future. And the principal 
forecast of experienced national observers is that while this 
policy may or may not be a vital contribution to world 
peace — that is another rnattcr — it may well elect Mr. 
Roosevelt to a third term next year. 

United States of America. 



PROBLEMS OF BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA 


1. Problems of Administration 

B ritish possessions in West Africa consist of the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
The most northern of these, the Gambia, is a narrow strip 
of territory lying along both banks of the Gambia river 
and stretching for some 250 miles eastwards from the coast. 
The importance of this waterway was realised by English- 
men as far back as the days of Queen Elizabeth. Apart 
from the island of St. Mary, on which the town of Bathurst 
is situated, the whole of this dependency is administered as a 
protectorate. It has an area of nearly 4,000 square miles 
and a population of approximately 184,000. 

In Sierra Leone, the colony consists of a peninsula and a 
narrow coastline, while the rest of the territory is adminis- 
tered as a protectorate. The total area is 28,000 square 
miles and the population one and three-quarter millions. 
The peninsula, where in the past large numbers of freed 
slaves and repatriated Africans were settled by the British 
Government, is of considerable strategic importance, and 
a garrison was kept there until some ten years ago. Now 
that Imtopc has reverted to a system of power politics, 
Freetown, the capital, is being re-equipped as an important 
military and naval base. After the Sierra Leone hills there 
is no further break in the flat monotony of the West African 
coastline until the Cameroon mountain is reached. 

Along the Guinea coast lie the Gold Coast colony and 
Nigeria; north of the Gold Coast lies Ashanti, and beyond it 
the Northern Territories. In each of the latter a chief 
commissioner is in charge of the administration under the 
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general supervision of the Governor. To the cast of the 
Gold Coast are some 13,000 square miles of mandated 
territory which formerly formed part of Togoland. The 
southern portion of this area is attached for administrative 
purposes to the Gold Coast colony, and the northern 
portion to the Northern Territories. The total area of the 
whole dependency is about 100,000 square miles and the 
population approximately four millions. 

Nigeria consists of the small crown colony of Lagos and 
a protectorate divided for administrative purposes into 
the Northern and Southern Provinces, each under chief 
commissioners who are responsible to the Governor. 
To the east of Nigeria are 34,000 square miles of mandated 
territory, of which the southern portion includes the 
Cameroon mountain and is administered as part of the 
Southern Provinces, while the northern portion forms part 
of the Northern Provinces. The total area of rhis depen- 
dency is some 372,600 square miles and the population is 
estimated at twenty millions. 

The early history of British West Africa is closely 
connected with the slave trade. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, English enterprise and capital 
were applied to the development of that trade with the 
object of providing labour for the plantations in America 
and the West Indies, whereas in the nineteenth century 
England took the lead in suppressing a trade that she had 
previously done so much to develop. 

The slave trade in Nigeria was not suppressed until 
the early part of the present century, for the capture of 
Kano in 1903 closed down what had been for many years 
the largest slave market in Africa. Slave-raiding in the 
north of Nigeria had become a well-organised business 
among several of the Mohammedan E’mirs, and officers 
serving in that country found that large tracts of land had 
been devastated and de-populated by these raids. Those 
who criticise the policy by which in the past considerable 
areas in Africa were brought under British administration 
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can have no knowledge of the conditions that existed 
before that annexation, since they were, in themselves, 
ample justification for it. 

It can be claimed that the British policy of native adminis- 
tration in Africa, known as indirect rule, which has now 
been adopted, not merely in the West African dependencies, 
but also in l^ast Africa, originated in northern Nigeria. 
In that country there existed well-organised Mohammedan 
emirates, whose rulers were well able to adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions. The more difficult task of 
building up native administrations based on the tribal 
customs of the primitive non-Mohammedan tribes was 
successfully undertaken. In the south, the same principles 
were first adopted in the organisation of the different 
Yoruba states, but it was only recently that serious efforts 
were made to introduce native administration in the south- 
east of Nigeria among the Ibo and Ibibio peoples. In 
1951, as a result of serious trouble in the Owerri and Calabar 
provinces, it was realised that the past system of adminis- 
tration in that region had led to grave abuses. 

Among the Ibo and Ibibio tribesmen there were no 
chiefs capable of exercising the authority that was vested, 
by native custom, in the more advanced and better organised 
Yoruba states or the Mohammedan emirates of the north. 
This fact, combined with the very real difficulty that 
European officers found in mastering the local languages 
with their wide diversity of dialects, had resulted in a 
form of direct administration which was largely dependent 
on native interpreters and clerks. Such a system could not 
be expected to command the confidence of the people. 
It has been replaced by the organisation of clan councils, 
which arc in accord with native custom and tradition; 
but steps have been taken to enable these councils, which in 
the main consist of the elders of the clan, to admit to their 
deliberations young men, who by reason of education or 
special knowledge may Ije able to advise them usefully. 
Also, where within any administrative unit there are 
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Christian or Mohammedan communities, representation of 
their interests is allowed in the clan council. 

In 1955 a Governor of Sierra Leone sent one of his 
administrative officers to make a study of native adminis- 
tration methods in the Southern Provinces of Nigeria. 
In his report the officer quoted from a previous annual 
report the following summary of the situation in the south- 
east of Nigeria, which he believed to be fully justified: 

Communities whose attitude in the past varied from complete 
indifference to sullen passive resistance are now interested 
administrators of their own village and clan affairs, collecting 
their own taxes with promptitude and dispensing justice in 
Courts which command general approval to a far greater degree 
than in the past. 

A scheme of native administrations in the protectorate 
of Sierra Leone on somewhat similar lines was introduced 
in 1956, but its adoption has been left to the wish of the 
people themselves and has in no way been forced upon 
them. This method has met with remarkable success ; 
for one chiefdom after another in Sierra Leone has adopted 
the new system. As a result of it, there has been a marked 
quickening of interest in the development of local resources 
and in the provision both of improved social and educational 
services and of roads and better means of transport, 
wherever tribal councils under the new system are beginning 
to realise their own responsibilities as part of the adminis- 
trative machine instead of merely relying on a local political 
officer. Similar developments are now taking place in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast and in Ashanti, 
where the former Federal Council of Ashanti chiefs under 
the presidency of the Asantchene of Kumasi has been 
revived. 

The progressive development of native administrations, 
however, must depend on the inauguration of native 
treasuries and on the extent of the revenue that becomes 
available for local needs. In the Gold Coast colony, 
although the authority of native chiefs is recognised by the 
Government, no native treasuries exist, nor has any form 
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of taxation to provide funds for a system of native adminis- 
tration been introduced. Native chiefs in this colony 
are largely dependent on fees and fines for their incomes, 
and it is difficult to believe that any satisfactory or per- 
manent form of native administration can be based on such 
a system. The Gold Coast Government has in fact been 
criticised for its failure to build up in that colony a system 
of native administration capable of adapting itself to the 
rapidly changing conditions. 

An opportunity for providing a sound financial basis on 
which some of the native states might have been developed 
offered itself when the different mining companies ap- 
proached the local chiefs for mining concessions. If, 
for instance, those concessions had been granted on a 
system whereby a percentage of the net profits obtained 
from the exploitation of the mineral resources had been 
earmarked to provide funds for the local native 
administrations, it would have been possible to have 
strengthened the latter and to have developed them as 
useful units of the administrative machine. 

11. Problems of Health and Education 

I N the past, the development of the West African 
colonics has been seriously handicapped by the heavy 
wastage among the European staff caused by deaths and 
invalidings. The West Coast had an unenviable reputation, 
and the great improvement that has now been effected 
is in itself evidence of the successful struggle carried on by 
the medical staff against tropical diseases. In 1905 the 
death rate amongst liuropean officers in West Africa was 
20*6 per 1,000, falling to ii-S in 1915, ii‘7 in 1925 and 4‘6 
in 1933. In 1936 it rose to 9-4, but the rise is partly 
accounted for by the inclusion of six deaths from fatal 
accidents in^the returns for that year. The invaliding rate 
per 1,000 was 65'i in 1903, 42-6 in 1913, i9'4 in 19^3, iz'a 
in 1933 and ii'9 in 1936. 
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The remarkable improvement in health conditions has 
resulted in more efficient work and has enabled officers to be 
accompanied by their wives, an advantage that has made a 
great difference to the social life of West African stations. 
It is not only from the point of view of the European, 
however, that this successful war against tropical disease 
should be considered. In addition to the work done by 
the government staff, a prominent part in the campaign 
against tropical diseases among the native population of 
West Africa has also been played by the missions, which 
in certain areas have provided hospitals, doctors and nurses 
and have established well-organised leper settlements under 
medical supervision. Throughout West Africa there has 
been a growing realisation by the natives of the benefits 
of medical science; in consequence, there is an ever- 
increasing demand for extended medical and health services. 
Native administrations, when funds become available, 
show anxiety to finance the erection of new hospitals and 
dispensaries and to adopt improved sanitary methods. 

Ihc great problem, therefore, with which colonial 
Administrations arc faced is to provide personnel to meet the 
growing demands. It is quite evident that the needs of the 
native population cannot be adequately met unless greater 
facilities arc provided for the training of an African staff. 
The total population of the British West African depen- 
dencies cannot be less than twenty-six millions, yet, if 
one makes allowance for the high percentage of men on 
leave, it is doubtful whether at any one time there are as 
many as 250 qualified doctors (including medical men 
working for missions and those with local qualifications) 
available for medical work amongst the natives. 

Plans to erect near Accra in the Gold Coast a medical 
school for students from all parts of West Africa were 
considered by a committee of senior medical officers in 
1927, and a very full report recommending its establishment 
was published in February 1928. It was intended that 
the school should be attached to a large native hospital, 
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which had been erected a few years previously and is one 
of the best-equipped and most efficient in the colonial 
empire; and that it would give a six years’ training to 
African medical students, who would be able to obtain 
qualifications that would be recognised in the West African 
dependencies. 

Although the site for the school had been selected and 
acquired, the scheme was shortly afterwards abandoned on 
financial grounds. There may have been some excuse 
for the postponement of such a scheme owing to the 
difficult financial situation which affected the Gold Coast at 
that time, but there appears to be no excuse for its indefinite 
abandonment. A rough estimate of the cost of the six 
years’ course at the Accra medical school was X'780, 
whereas the cost of training an African in England cannot 
be less than £z,ioo, a sum which very few young 
Africans can afford. As the medical school at Accra was 
planned to ensure an output of thirty trained men a year, 
considerable savings would have been possible as soon as an 
adequate supply of trained Africans became available to 
replace medical men brought out from England. Quite 
apart from the question of expense, however, the growing 
need for a much more rapid expansion of the medical and 
health services makes it imperative for the Governments of 
the West African dependencies to undertake the training 
of local men on a much greater scale than has yet been 
attempted. It is to be hoped that the decision to abandon 
the Accra medical school will be reconsidered as soon as 
possible. 

Since the abandonment of the Gold Coast scheme a 
somewhat similar project has been introduced in Nigeria, 
where students take a pre-medical course at a higher 
college at Yaba near Lagos, and subsequently take the full 
course of training at a medical school connected with the 
native hospital in Lagos itself. The object of tliis scheme 
is to train young Africans as medical assistants, who, after 
some years’ work under the supervision of medical officers, 
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can take a course for a diploma carrying with it a doctor’s 
qualifications (recognised solely in Nigeria), and enabling 
the holders to set up in private practice if they wish. 
The actual number of men who have attained positions as 
medical assistants is twenty-six, but so far only three have 
successfully passed the diploma course. The scheme, 
however, was introduced only some eight years ago, and 
it will, if developed, do much to ease the difficult situation 
in Nigeria. In Sierra Leone a demand for the local training 
of medical officers has already been voiced, but such a 
proposal is impracticable in the smaller dependencies such 
as Sierra Leone and the Gambia. 

The establishment of a veterinary service in the north of 
Nigeria has been of great benefit to that country, where 
the cattle and other livestock have suffered severely from 
time to time from sporadic outbreaks of rinderpest and 
pleuro-pneumonia. Cattle control centres have now been 
introduced in different parts of the Northern Provinces, 
where cattle are immunised against epizootic discascs,andthe 
value of this method of treatment has been fully appreciated 
by the natives. In 1933, following an outbreak of rinder- 
pest in the Gambia, officers from the veterinary staff of 
Nigeria were seconded to introduce a similar system of 
immunisation in that dependency. 

In the past much of the educational work in British West 
Africa has been carried out by the missions, which arc 
mainly responsible for elementary education. They have 
also established good secondary schools. In Sierra i.eone, 
Fourah Bay College, where students can proceed to the 
Durham B.A., has been developed by the united efforts of 
the Church Missionary and the Methodist Missionary 
Societies. The general policy of West African Govern- 
ments has been to co-operate with the missions by sub- 
sidising their schools and at the same time to provide 
facilities for secondary education. 

It cannot, however, be said that the expenditure on 
education has been on a generous scale. Nigeria, for 
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instance, was allocating in a total of out of an 

estimated revenue of ^^6, 045, 621, while for 1939 the figures 
are; estimated revenue, £6,576,835 ; estimated expenditure 
on education, £282,820. An expenditure of 4-3 per cent, 
of the total revenue seems on the face of it to be very 
inadequate, particularly in view of the ever-increasing 
demand for educational facilities that has manifested itself 
in West Africa. 

Higher colleges have been established in the north at 
Kaduna and in the south at Yaba, and it is in these higher 
colleges that men arc now being trained who will be fitted 
for posts under the central Government and also in the 
native administrations. Some of the more wealthy of the 
native administrations have embarked on large public 
works, including water-works and electric lighting, and 
the cost of maintaining works of this character will be much 
reduced when natives of the country have been trained to 
take charge of them in place of I -uropeans. 

In the Gold Coast, between 1923 and 1927, large sums 
were spent on establishing a big educational centre at 
Achimota, some seven miles from Accra.* Ihc original 
intention of Achimota was to educate young Africans of 
both sexes from the kindergarten to the university stage, 
and the Governor who was responsible for this scheme 
laid it down as the policy of the Government to introduce 
Africans into the higher grades of the government sersdcc as 
soon as men qualified by character and education became 
available. Unfortunately, as a result of the financial 
depression that culminated in 1931, the annual subsidy to 
Achimota was reduced from £68,000 to £48,000. W hen, 
however, the financial position improved, only £1,000 of this 
cut of £20,000 was restored, for the purpose of developing 
the engineering side. 

The natural result of this policy has been to curtail the 
development of the higher classes. In 1926, the Governor 

* An article on the college at Achimota appeared in The Round 
Table, No. 61, December 1925, pp. 78-95. 
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who was responsible for inaugurating Achimota gave it as his 
opinion that there would be a rapid increase in the number 
of Africans who would be absorbed into the higher grades 
of the government service. In that year the number of 
Europeans in these grades was 481 and of Africans 28. 
In accordance with his policy he expected that by 1936 the 
numbers would be 396 Europeans and 148 Africans, but 
the actual figures were 685 Europeans and only 27 Africans. 
It is not surprising that the present Principal of Achimota 
has expressed grave anxiety about the future. He has 
pointed out that more money is needed to develop the 
higher classes and has warned the local Government of 
the dangers with which its present policy is fraught. 

The abandonment of the scheme for the local training 
of medical officers, combined with the failure to absorb 
young Africans into the higher grades of the government 
service, are very definite evidence of a reversal of policy, 
for which successive Governors and the Colonial Office must 
be held responsible. Furthermore, the failure to organise 
native administrations in the Gold Coast colony prevents 
educated young Africans from finding useful employment 
among their own tribesmen. The large and costly increase 
of European personnel that has taken place during the last 
few years has made it clear that financial stringency cannot 
be pleaded as an excuse for this reversal of policy. Had the 
1926 policy been adopted, the actual saving in expenditure 
would have been very great ; for it was estimated at the 
time that for each African employed in place of a European 
the annual saving in the long run would be approximately 
£300. 

Quite apart from this, the anxiety expressed by the 
Principal of Achimota is well founded ; for unless a more 
liberal policy can be adopted Achimota may well become 
a source of discontent instead of fulfilling the high hopes 
of its founders. It cannot be too strongly stressed that the 
future of the West African territories depends very largely 
on the successful solution of their educational problems, 
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and on the most careful selection of the men who are made 
responsible for educational work in those dependencies. 


III. Economic Problems 

D uring the present century much has been done to 
develop the economic resources of the West African 
dependencies by improved methods of transport. 
Harbours, railways and a network of roads have been 
constructed in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
The Gambia is served by the cheapest form of transport of 
all, namely, water transport, and the products of the country 
arc brought down the river Gambia for shipment at 
Bathurst. 

In Sierra Leone there arc now some 350 miles of railway 
with a terminus at Freetown. 'I'he latter is, however, a 
lighterage port, and it is unfortunate that a deep-water 
harbour lias not been constructed there. The quay-side 
delivery of products could be effected at an estimated 
capital cost of between 3(^300,000 and £ 400 , 000 . This 
would probably have been well justified on purely economic 
grounds, but in view of the fact that Freetown must now 
be re-equipped as an important naval and military base 
the need for improved harbour facilities is obvious. Since 
the war, a deep-water harbour has been constructed at 
Takoradi in the Gold Coast, and there arc now 500 miles of 
railway and a vast network of roads connected with that 
harbour. 

• In Nigeria, deep-water harbours have been constructed 
at 1 .agos and Port Harcourt on the Bonny river. Railways, 
built from these two termini, form a junction at Kaduna 
in the Northern Provinces and extend up to Kano and 
N’Guru in the Bornu province, a distance of over 800 miles 
from the coast. These main lines, with a number of branch 
lines and a network of feeder roads, have enormously 
increased the volume of exports, particularly from the 
Northern Provinces. 
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The development of the natural resources of the West 
African colonies and protectorates, however, apart from 
minerals, owes nothing to the investment of European 
capital in production. Except for a few estates in mandated 
territory and a few concessions in the forest areas. West 
African Governments have refused to allow the acquisition 
of plantations by Europeans. West African merchants 
have merely been middlemen, purchasing the products of 
the country from the natives for export. 

British West Africa is a remarkable example of the 
extent to which a native population can develop the 
resources of the country in which it lives. In the Gold 
Coast, for instance, we find a vast cocoa industry built up 
entirely by the natives. It is claimed that the first cocoa 
beans were smuggled into the country from Fernando Po 
by an African in 1879. At the present time the Gold 
Coast is the greatest cocoa-producing country in the world, 
and its peak production in 1956 reached the remarkable 
figure of 306,982 metric tons out of a total world output of 
709,084 metric tons. 

Nigeria has also built up a cocoa industry during the 
present century, and exports from 80,000 to 90,000 tons in a 
good year. In the south of that country this supplements 
the produce of the oil palm, which had previously been the 
main export from southern Nigeria and is still the principal 
export of Sierra I.cone. The Northern Provinces of 
Nigeria have sent down to the ports of shipment at Lagos, 
Port Harcourt and Forcados, which is the outlet for produce 
brought down the river Niger, many hundreds of 
thousands of tons of groundnuts, and this product has now 
been for many years virtually the sole export of the Gambia. 
In Nigeria, on the advice of the Agricultural Department, 
native producers have substituted Uganda cotton for the 
native variety, which they had previously grown for their 
own market but which was found to be unsuitable for the 
export trade. 

It was the oil palm, however, that attracted Europeans 
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to the coast in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The oil palm was peculiar to West Africa, but during the 
present century it has been introduced with success into 
the Dutch East Indies, where plantations have been estab- 
lished and worked with great efficiency. This development 
gave West African merchants an excuse for the demands 
which they frequently made to establish plantations of the 
oil palm in West Africa, and in the years succeeding the war 
much was heard of the so-called “ Sumatra menace ”. 
Those who advocated the expansion of the oil-palm industry 
by means of liuropean-owncd plantations were careful to 
conceal the fact that the produce of the oil palm is but one of 
many vegetable oils, all of which can be used for the same 
purpose: copra, soya beans, groundnuts, all come within 
this category, and of recent years methods have been found 
of treating whale oil in such a way that this product 
also has come into direct competition with vegetable 
oils. 

The advantages of the plantation system in securing 
better production and more economical methods of 
collecting the fruit are obvious, but recent developments 
in the south of Nigeria have shown that the natives them- 
selves can be induced to adopt these improved methods of 
cultivation and production. Tlicy have been introduced 
with great success in those parts of the country where 
soil conditions are unsuited for cocoa. In the Southern 
Provinces, no less than two thousand oil-palra plantations 
on village or tribal lands are being developed by the natives 
themselves with the advice and assistance of the govern- 
ment agricultural officers. In other words, there is no 
justification whatever for any departure from the past 
policy of the West African Affininistrations in refusing to 
allow the exploitation of the natural agricultural resources 
of West Africa by means of European capital. 

The natural consequence of this policy has been that, 
with the exception of the Gold Coast, violent fluctuations 
in commodity prices do not have the same serious direct 
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effect on the native communities as they have in other parts 
of the world. In Nigeria, for instance, much of the cocoa 
is gjown by farmers as a supplement to subsistence crops. 
It is grown for the export market merely in order to 
obtain money, which is spent for the most part on cloth, 
hardware and other imports offered for sale by the mer- 
cantile firms. The actual revenues obtained by the local 
Governments depend to a marked degree on the prices 
ruling for such products as palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa 
and groundnuts. The great majority of Africans spend 
freely what they obtain for their products, and when the 
prices of the latter arc low there is at once a sharp decline 
in the revenue derived from import duties. 

A declining revenue invariably results in the curtailment 
of public services and of public works. The Ciarabia, 
where the sole export of any importance consists of ground- 
nuts, was in the past a flourishing little colony with ample 
reserves. As a result of the deploralfle decline in the price 
realised for that commodity the Gambia is now faced with 
bankruptcy. Unless there is a marked improvement in 
world prices, in another year or so it will be unable to main- 
tain the public services of the colony without assistance 
from the British taxpayer. In his last budget speech the 
Governor of the Gambia announced that owing to lack of 
revenue he was unable to proceed with sorcly-ncedccl 
developments in the medical and health services. In the 
Gold Coast, where all other agricultural products had been 
neglected in favour of developing cocoa, and where 
native farmers had in many cases given up planting even 
subsistence crops, the sudden decline in the price of cocoa 
has caused real distress. 

This decline coincided with the formation of what was 
known in West Africa as a “ cocoa pool ”. West African 
merchants had entered into a buying agreement to eliminate 
competition and the worst features of speculative buying 
by the native middlemen. This buying agreement caused 
resentment and a general boycott of the firms. In March 
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1938 a commission was sent out to the Gold Coast to 
investigate the situation brought about by this boycott and 
its causes. In its report * the commission recommends for 
the Gold Coast a scheme of co-operative marketing by 
producers under statutory control. Preliminary estimates 
of the cost of such a scheme indicate a capital expenditure 
of some ;^50o,ooo, in addition to an annual current 
expenditure of £ 2 ^ 0 , 000 . 

Although advantages might accrue to producers from 
the scheme, it seems open to doubt whether they would 
justify so large an expenditure, and it is unfortunate that 
the commission refrained from any attempt to deal with 
the root causes of the fluctuations in the cocoa market and 
the serious decline in the price realised for this commodity. 
As a result of the commission’s enquiry the buying agree- 
ment has for the time being come to an end. Although 
it is now some months since the report of the commission 
was submitted to the Colonial Office, there has been no 
indication whether any action will be taken on its 
findings. 

The following table gives average prices for the principal 
exports from the West African dependencies for the 
years 1914 and 1919 and at five-year intervals up to 1934, 
in addition to the price levels for 1937 and 1938 : — 


Pa/m Kernels. Palm Oil. Groundnuts. Cocoa. 



1 

s. 

d. 


s. 

cl 

1 


d. 

i s . 

d 

1914 

19 

14 

0 

29 

1 

6 

15 

15 

0 

56 0 

0 

1919 

41 

0 

9 

79 

12 

6 

41 

0 

0 

78 10 

0 

1924 

20 

18 

0 

39 

12 

6 

24 

12 

6 

36 0 

0 

1929 

18 

3 

9 

33 

12 

0 

18 

15 

0 

45 0 

0 

1934 

7 

3 

9 

12 

12 

6 

9 

8 

3 

21 5 

0 

1937 

13 

8 

9 

22 

2 

6 

14 

2 

9 

38 15 

0 

1938 

9 

13 

5 

H 

0 

5 

10 

8 

7 

23 18 

7 


It will be seen that after the war there was very serious 
decline in prices, until 1937, when there was a distinct 
improvement. Unfortunately, however, a further decline 
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has taken place during 1958, and at the end of January 1939 
the prices quoted were as follows: 

Palm Kernels. Palm Oil. Groundnuts. Cocoa. 

£8 16 3 £11 £10 5 o £20 5 o 

Such violent fluctuations of prices have a serious effect 
on revenue and make an orderly and progressive develop- 
ment of the public services exceedingly difficult, 
particularly in those dependencies which cannot rely on any 
large revenue from the exploitation of mineral resources. 
Fortunately for the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, there has 
been of recent years a remarkable development in their 
mining industries; but Nigeria’s principal mineral is tin, 
the output of which is restricted by international agreement, 
while the Gambia obtains no revenue from minerals. 
Furthermore, a mining industry affects only a small 
proportion of the native population, and the profits from 
it go to shareholders in liuropc. 

The prosperity, therefore, of the bulk of the native 
population must depend on the produce market, and the 
general trend of prices for West African commodities 
gives rise to considerable anxiety for the future. Since 
the war, a great change has come over the West African 
trade, and instead of there being a number of firms com- 
peting with each other in purchasing West African products, 
and in selling imported goods to native producers, we now 
find the trade of British West Africa dominated by a large 
combine. The latter in its turn is under the control of a 
vast international organisation, which, like some huge 
octopus, has extended its tentacles over most of the world. 
This organisation manufactures soap, margarine and other 
commodities for which vegetable oils arc needed, and is in 
so strong a position that it can virtually control the market 
price of its manufactured goods, either by the elimination 
of competitors or by agreement with other manufacturers, 
and can also influence prices in the produce market. The 
question must eventually arise whether this powerful 
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organisation does not affect adversely the prices paid for 
raw products, and whether the present low level of com- 
modity prices in West African markets cannot in part be 
attributed to its activities. 

The same policy of eliminating competition has been 
adopted in the cocoa market. It is well known that the 
principal cocoa manufacturers in England have combined 
to avoid competition in purchasing raw cocoa, and, in 
order to make this policy even more secure, have also 
joined forces with the combine that controls the vegetable 
oil market. During the cocoa hold-up in the Gold Coast, 
a representative of the cocoa manufacturers and a repre- 
sentative of the combine proceeded to the Gold Coast to 
explain their policy to the West African farmers. Their 
mission was not a success. 

Not long ago the serious fall in the price realised for West 
African cocoa caused alarm to a section of the West African 
merchants and induced the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
to urge on the Colonial Office the necessity for arranging an 
international agreement, whereby producers of this com- 
modity throughout the world might combine to regulate 
output, and so ensure a fair economic price from the well- 
organised manufacturers in Great Britain and America. 
The proposal, however, was immediately opposed in the 
London Chamber of (iommerce by the representatives of 
the cocoa manufacturers, supported by a representative of 
the combine, and this opposition succeeded in preventing 
any discussion of such a scheme. 

The British Government will be false to the principles of 
trusteeship if it allows a situation to develop whereby 
producers in the tropical dependencies can be exploited 
by well-organised manufacturers in Europe or America. 
It is therefore suggested that this aspect of the question 
should receive immediate attention, particularly as the 
vast majority of those who are being adversely affected 
by the elimination of competition are quite unable to 
protect their own interests, and can merely show their 
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dissatisfaction by the hold-up of their produce and the 
boycott of European firms. 

Arguments against government intervention in the West 
African market and against any interference with the 
operation of supply and demand have been put forward 
by manufacturers in F.ngland, but arguments of this kind 
did not prevent government intervention to regulate the 
output of such commodities as rubber, sugar, tea and tin. 
In the production of these latter commodities much 
British capital has been invested, and in consequence the 
need for securing economic prices for them is urged in 
Flngland and receives attention. As regards West African 
products, however, there is a danger that the interests of 
the manufacturers may receive greater attention than 
those of producers, who are inarticulate native people. 
It can be pointed out, however, that an improvement in 
the prices paid for the raw products of West Africa would 
necessarily increase the exports of British cotton goods and 
other manufactured articles to that area. 

In the years before the war, it was the policy of the 
British Government to maintain equal facilities for trade 
in all our West African dependencies. This policy was 
modified after the war and a system of imperial preference 
introduced in Sierra Leone and the Gambia. In the West 
African colonies and protectorates, where any form of 
representative government must necessarily be of slow 
growth, the maintainance of the “ open door ” should 
be re-introduced as a policy beneficial to the people by 
enabling them, impoverished as they arc, to buy their 
imported goods in the cheapest market. 

To sum up the situation — although it is true that the 
present state of the West African produce market docs not 
affect the living conditions of the majority of the people, 
it does indirectly have serious results by preventing local 
Governments, through lack of funds, from developing 
the medical and health services to which some twenty-six 
million people are entitled. 
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ty a Correspondent in China 
1. The Military Situation 

T he fall of Canton and Hankow towards the end of 
October marked a turning-point in the progress of 
the “ undeclared war ” in China. Since those events there 
has been an almost complete lull in military operations. 
The Japanese forces have remained in virtually undisputed 
possession of their gains; but they have advanced no 
further. They have not been reinforced from Japan; 
certain units have been withdrawn from active operations in 
the south for the task of pacification in the north. 

It may well be true that the Japanese advance had outrun 
its measure, given the territory occupied and the forces 
engaged. But the pause after the fall of Hankow was not a 
temporary breathing-space as after the fall of Nanking. 
Subject to the execution, at some later date, of one or more 
localised operations, the Japanese army in China has now 
moved of its own volition from the offensive to the defensive. 
Henceforth it must turn from the spectacular achievement 
of victories to the more pedestrian task of pacification. 
The replacement of General 1 lata as commander-in-chief of 
the central forces by a comparatively obscure and junior 
officer is symbolic of the altered nature of the task to be 
performed. The operations still contemplated arc an 
advance along the Lunghai railway westwards from 
Kaifeng, in order to establish through traffic on the Peking- 
Hankow line, occupation of the entire length of the 
Canton-Hankow railway, and an expedition into Kwangsi 
in order to cut the passage of supplies from Indo-China 
through Nanning. But it is doubtful whether the military 
advantage to be gained from any of these projects would be 
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worth the cost in men and materials ; Japanese army opinion 
still seems to be divided on the matter. 

For the Chinese military leaders the fall of Hankow also 
marked a fundamental change in the character of military 
operations. They had always stated that it would be the 
prelude to a different type of warfare — that positional 
operations on extended fronts would be replaced by planned 
attacks upon Japanese communications and Japanese 
garrisons, conducted by independent divisions, without 
heavy arms, moving over great distances and striking when 
opportunity favoured. The (Chinese armies, drawn back 
to the west of the Canton-Hankow railway, are being 
reorganised for this purpose. The Chinese realise that they 
cannot hope to defeat the Japanese through orthodox 
military operations. I'hey possess neither the equipment 
nor the capacity for organisation, neither the knowledge 
of modern warfare nor the generalship required. All that 
they hope to do is to keep themselves together as a political 
entity in the western provinces of China, and to harass the 
Japanese army of occupation over a wide enough area, 
and for a long enough period, to prevent it from exploiting 
its military success and from setting up effective adminis- 
trative machinery in the territory under its control. 

The J apanese army now holds a vast domain . 1 1 controls, 
in the richest and most developed provinces of China, the 
railways, the principal roads, the main commercial and 
industrial centres, most of the coastal and river ports — 
everything, in fact, which has been for the western Powers 
a source of profit and a channel for trade during the past 
century. Nothing is to be gained by plunging on into the 
interior of China. 

The Japanese seem to have reconciled themselves to 
the fact that they cannot “ destroy ” Chiang Kai-shek and 
his associates. To this extent they have failed in one of 
their declared war aims. There will always be a Chinese 
Government of a sort in the far west of China to keep flying 
the flag of independence. 
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The word stalemate is sometimes used to describe Japan’s 
present position in China. If applied to the military 
situation it is quite inappropriate. Very few of those who 
have watched the course of hostilities in China from both 
sides during the past eighteen months would deny that the 
Japanese army can go where it wills — even to Chungking — 
if it decides to make the necessary effort and to expend the 
necessary quantity of men and materials. Moreover, on 
all evidence of past achievement, the Chinese are not 
capable of effective counter-attack. C^hina has yet to 
produce a military commander with real gifts of leadership 
and initiative. 

Hitherto the activities of the so-called guerrillas have 
fallen sadly short of expectations. Evidence is difficult 
to collect and to assess ; but it seems certain that the Japanese 
have experienced no really serious difficulties in maintaining 
communications, and that their losses, though unwelcome, 
have not been heavy enough to cause them grave em- 
barrassment or to touch them very deeply. Guerrilla 
activity has been more successful in the northern provinces 
than elsewhere — partly because there it has been inspired 
and instigated by the I^jghth Route Army (formerly the 
Chinese Red Army), long practised in the art of irregular 
warfare. But even there the guerrillas are now on the 
defensive, anticipating Japanese punitive operations, which 
will be hastened forward as troops arc released from 
engaging regular Chinese forces. In the rich Yangtze 
delta between Shanghai and Nanking the countryside is 
settling down to conditions approaching normal: railway 
and road communications seem hardly to be interfered with. 
In many districts the guerrillas have degenerated into bandits 
and are feared more by the villagers than by the Japanese 
conquerors. It is true that the Japanese army occupies 
only railways, roads and waterways, and that in between 
these communication threads lie vast unconquered regions 
controlled by former Chinese local authorities and irregular 
soldiers, in varying stages between organised units in 
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contact with Chungking and thoroughgoing bandits. 
But, so long as the guerrillas remain content, for the most 
part, with the exploitation of the districts where they hold 
sway, and refrain from engaging upon systematic, con- 
tinuous and co-ordinated raids on Japanese outposts and 
communications, their presence need not seriously embarrass 
the Japanese. 

Japan is apparently reconciled to keeping large garrisons 
in China for an indefinite period. Unless the Chinese 
Government can succeed in making the guerrillas a very 
much more effective instrument than they have hitherto 
proved themselves to be, and can provide them with morale, 
organisation and supplies, the Japanese should gradually 
be able to consolidate their position in the occupied areas 
and to develop the sources of income now available to them. 
At the same time, Japanese squadrons will continue 
regular and systematic bombing raids on Chungking and 
Kweilin, over Kwangsi and Hunan — ^unloading bombs 
on roads, bridges, waterways, commercial centres and 
military supply stores, on all and everything affecting the 
resources, authority and morale of the Chinese Government. 

This is a picture that cannot be dismissed out of hand. 
The Japanese appear to be satisfied that, on assuming a 
general defensive position, they will be able without 
excessive difficulty to hold what they now occupy with 
considerably less than their present forces, which are 
reckoned at perhaps three-quarters of a million men in 
China proper. And the Chinese have yet to show proof 
to the contrary. 


II. Can Japan Succeed? 

I T is a popular view that Japan, although succeeding 
in a military sense, will eventually fail on account of 
economic factors — that the enormous direct cost of the 
military operations, the strain upon Japan’s general economy 
and the effort of pacifying and garrisoning China will 
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prove so great a burden that it will eventually bring her 
to the ground; that Japan cannot command the capital 
which is essential if her military conquest is to be turned 
into a profitable commercial enterprise. 

It would be a mistake to under-rate Japan’s difficulties. 
These undoubtedly arc great, and will probably become 
greater. Her economic system is seriously strained, and is 
likely to deteriorate still further. Her foreign exchange 
position is so weak that she is quite unable at present to 
remove one of the most formidable obstacles to her success 
in China. Japan’s main economic objective in China is 
to expand the production of industrial raw materials — 
especially raw cotton — ^and to draw increasing quantities of 
these materials from the interior into the zones directly 
controlled by the Japanese army, for exchange with goods 
manufactured in Japan. But, unless the Japanese can 
provide a desirable currency for purchasing these raw 
materials, there will be a tendency to restrict production 
and to set up economic barriers between the interior 
districts where the Japanese army does not penetrate and 
the areas under Japanese military control. In these interior 
districts the currency of the Chinese Government still 
holds its value. 

This problem is closely associated with the question of 
China’s exports. If Japan can gain control of exports, 
finance them through Japanese banks, and divert them into 
Japanese channels from the long-established Western- 
financed and Western-staffed export agencies, she may be 
able gradually to build up a sufficient fund of foreign 
exchange to strengthen the currencies that she is trying to 
establish in the occupied territory. 

Japan’s difficulties have been increased by the brutality 
and lack of discipline of her troops. Compared with the 
days of the Russo-Japanese war the Japanese army has 
shown, in the China campaign, a markecl deterioration in 
general morale. The lack of co-ordination between military 
and civilian elements, and the excessive power possessed 
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by comparatively junior officers, have been the cause of 
serious mistakes and have hindered the work of recon- 
struction. The greed and corruption of some of her agents 
in China and the narrow-mindedness of her military 
representatives have made Japan’s problem more difficult 
than it would otherwise have been. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the cruelty and rapacity of 
the Japanese army in China. But at the same time it would 
be dangerous to attribute permanent feelings of bitterness 
and hatred to the conquered population. The Chinese are 
an extraordinarily adaptable people. 

In spite of the obvious elements of danger and weakness, 
it would be rash to assume that, at least on the short view, 
Japan cannot succeed in China. Until now she has 
managed to regulate and adapt her economy to meet the 
stresses that she has placed upon it; and political economists 
with a taste for prophecy have not in the past been reliable 
guides to the future of States in process of becoming 
totalitarian. As for the Japanese occupation of China, it 
would be unwise to conclude that Japan will be unable to 
endure the strain of financing her garrisons and that the 
task of pacification will eventually prove too much for 
her. Japan neither must nor will pacify China. Her 
garrisons will occupy certain vital parts of the country, 
and from these areas she may be able in due course to draw 
sufficient revenues to support at least the cost of main- 
taining them. It is by no means necessarily true that 
unless Japan can obtain capital from abroad to finance the 
exploitation and reconstruction of China her whole 
adventure is doomed to failure. Financial assistance from 
abroad would be welcome: it would certainly accelerate 
Japan’s economic projects and ease many difficulties. 
But it will not be purchased at the cost of any modification 
of Japanese policy. This has been emphasised many 
times by Japanese leaders, military and civilian alike. 

It is not an urgent or vital necessity for Japan to embark 
upon the development of China in the grand manner. 
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She can proceed gradually, at her own pace. Already she 
draws certain revenues from her conquest. Fixed Chinese 
capital, which has been saved from destruction, has been 
taken over and is being worked by Japanese interests. 
In the occupied regions, by exploiting railways, telegraphs, 
inland shipping and other services, and by levying a toll on 
goods passing through the main trading centres, Japan can 
gather revenues and is already doing so. 

The gigantic projects of the “ development companies ” 
will probably have to wait. And it seems that for some 
years to come the cultivation and collection of cotton in 
North China — one of the principal economic purposes of 
Japan’s adventure — will be far below expectations. Never- 
theless, unless the Chinese are able to develop a capacity 
hitherto sadly lacking for co-ordinated and sustained 
guerrilla operations, only pressure from Powers outside 
China can prevent Japan from achieving, during the coming 
decade, a certain measure of success. Without such external 
pressure, or without a revolutionary change in Chinese 
military organisation and ability, Japan may in ten years’ 
time be a world Power more formidable and more imposing 
than she is to-day. 


III. The Threat to British Interests 

T he trading and investment interests of America 
and the Western Powers lie almost entirely in those 
regions of China that are now under the control of Japan. 
As the purely military phase of the Japanese invasion 
recedes into the background, increasing attention is focused 
upon Japan’s treatment of Western interests in China — 
particularly British interests, since these are the greatest. 
From the early days of hostilities. Great Britain was singled 
out by the Japanese army as the enemy, second only to 
China. In order to excite public sentiment about the China 
campaign it was politically useful to have an auxiliary 
foe; Great Britain was a convenient and reasonably safe 
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whipping-boy. But the peculiar nature of British invest- 
ment in China and the actual progress of hostilities made 
friction inevitable. The deliberately fostered campaign 
of propaganda against Great Britain inflamed passions 
which the circumstances would in any case have aroused. 

Japan-in-China regards Great-Britain-in-China with 
feelings of deep resentment. This could hardly be other- 
wise in view of the fact that British property, British 
shipping and British treaty rights in China have constituted, 
in the very nature of things, a protection to Chinese 
Government agencies during the progress of hostilities. 

The property of Chinese officials, the safety of their 
persons, their publicity, and the banking and currency 
structure of the Chinese Government, have been sheltered 
since the outbreak of hostilities in the British and French 
Concessions in Tientsin, the French Concession and the 
International Settlement in Shanghai, the French Con- 
cession in Hankow and the British crown colony of Hong- 
kong. Within or on the edge of the territory conquered 
by the Japanese army there remain these rich enclaves, 
which are a source of profit and a haven of security for 
officials of the Government against which it is fighting. 
Its not unnatural resentment has been mainly concentrated 
against Great Britain. For the International Settlement 
of Shanghai is regarded by the Japanese as a British preserve 
(and indeed the administration and the non-Chinese 
investment are still predominantly British). Shanghai and 
Hongkong — the two great ports on the coast of China, 
tempting spoils that elude Japan’s grasp — have played a 
vital part in prolonging China’s resistance. 

At first Japan moved cautiously where British interests 
were concerned. As it became clear, however, that the 
British Empire could be provoked with impunity, caution 
was discarded. During the past eighteen months, British 
nationals and British trading interests in China have been 
subjected to humiliating and almost consistently hostile 
treatment by the Japanese army. As yet, not one major 
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case of violation of British rights or interests has been settled, 
despite the repeated protests of the British Government. 
The list of such incidents is a long one and cannot here be 
treated in detail. In terms of deliberate impediment to 
trading interests and uncompromising affront to established 
international rights, the outstanding grievances concern 
the Yangtze and Shanghai. I'he Japanese army still 
remains in forcible possession of about one-half of the 
International Settlement of Shanghai. This area is the heart 
of Shanghai; it contains most of the wharves and ware- 
houses; in it is concentrated the bulk of the British invest- 
ment. And it seems that Japan is determined to keep the 
Yangtze closed to non-Japanese shipping — which really 
means British shipping — ^until her own ships are securely 
established there. 

The Japanese attitude is really inherent in the situation 
that has arisen. It is much more than a passing phase. 
Step by step, Japan’s position in China assumes a shape that 
is fundamentally antagonistic to the treaty structure and 
trading establishment erected by the Western Powers. 
Japan no longer needs the protection afforded by the treaties. 
During forty years she has built up her interests in C'.hina 
as a partner in the peculiar protective machinery developed 
by the West; she has now stepped outside this machinery 
and into China itself. The Japanese army’s attitude towards 
Shanghai is the same as the attitude of the Kuomintang in 
the old days. In the mouths of the servile Chinese adminis- 
trative agencies that it is setting up in the occupied areas 
it is already reviving the former Kuomintang agitation for 
the surrender of concessions and the abrogation of “ unequal 
treaties ”. The Japanese army officer regards Shanghai — 
its Western character and its wealth — ^with the same 
frustrated feelings of jealousy as did the young Kuomintang 
official a few years ago. 

Emphasis has been laid upon Japan’s hostility to Great- 
Britain-in-China: the United States has suffered less, partly 
because American interests are small compared with British 
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interests, and partly because Tokyo, for good reasons, 
has been most anxious to avoid a quarrel with the United 
States. France, with her concessons in China, is entering 
a phase of increasing acrimony in her relations with Japan. 
But, having little shipping or general trade in China, the 
French are less vulnerable than the British. The United 
States, although suffering less provocation than Great 
Britain, is showing a sterner front to Japan. 

On a long view, the interests of all three Powers are 
menaced by Japan’s policy and aspirations in China. But 
Japan, by flouting their material interests and by treating 
with contempt their international rights, is needlessly 
creating deep antagonisms. I'his is a serious weakness in 
her present position in China. The machine is not com- 
pletely under control. It is just possible that the Japanese 
army may eventually, through its own shortsightedness, 
provoke some form of external pressure upon Japan, thus 
conjuring up a process which, if once begun, may in the 
end deprive her of the fruits of conquest. At present the 
army seems incapable of relaxing its hold ; for it feels that, 
if it surrenders any part of what it has taken, it may lose 
some vital product of its victory. 

It seems certain that some form of retaliation on the part 
of the interested Powers is the only possible means of 
inducing Japan to mitigate her campaign against their 
interests in China. 


IV. The Need For Action 

T he British stake in China is an investment interest 
rather than a trading interest. Much the most 
important part of it is concentrated in Shanghai, where the 
direct investment — trading enterprises, factories and ship- 
ping operated and controlled by British companies on the 
spot — is computed at not less than 50 million, and where 

about eight thousand British nationals live. This is a foreign 
commercial dominion that has no exact parallel elsewhere. 
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To-day there is much talk about the opening up of China’s 
south-western provinces, and it is suggested that here 
British trade may find some compensation for its losses in 
central and northern China. Although, however, rapid 
changes are taking place in these provinces, their natural 
resources are sparse and they are likely to subside into their 
former obscurity when more normal conditions return to 
China. The commercial, as well as the military, poten- 
tialities of the Burma-Yunnan corridor arc apt to be 
exaggerated. Shanghai and the Yangtze for the past 
hundred years have been the source from which Creat 
Britain’s profits have flowed, the real heart of British 
interests in China. 

The course of our trade with China since the great war 
has led us to regard this market increasingly as an outlet 
for capital goods — equipment for railways and industrial 
plant. Our established trading organisations, before the 
blow fell in 1937, looked forward to expanding business 
in railway materials and factory machinery. These once 
bright prospects have disappeared. Japan’s officially 
promoted “ development companies ” are to have mono- 
polistic control of communications, public utilities and 
major industrial enterprise in North, Central and now 
South China. These companies would doubtless in due 
course welcome British capital, but only in order to facilitate 
the transfer to China of Japanese capital goods. All 
experience of the past, all knowledge of what has happened 
in Manchoukuo and what is now happening in North and 
Central China, confirms the view that, with Japan entrenched 
in China, British investment and the trade dependent upon 
it will steadily decline. 

British-built railways are to-day being operated by the 
Japanese army for the profit of Japan. These railways used 
to represent, in materials, replacements and locomotives, 
a regular outlet for British trade. Under Japanese control 
it seems almost inconceivable that they can ever be so again. 
In her efforts to get the export trade into her own hands, 
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Japan is establishing a stranglehold on British trading 
interests in Tientsin, Hankow and Tsingtao. These 
interests are considerable and long-established. But their 
chances of ultimate survival are slender if the Japanese 
continue their present policy unchecked. 

This picture is to some degree obscured by the fact that 
certain British concerns in China are at present conducting 
operations at a profit. As a result of the destruction of 
Chinese fixed capital and the abnormal conditions created 
by hostilities, much unexpected business has come to the 
established British trading interests. I'his has enabled the 
British communities residing in China to survive the impact 
of the “ undeclared war ” much less distressfully than might 
have been expected, and it has given rise to a belief that 
British vested interests are so deeply entrenched that 
Japan cannot eject them. These interests are indeed built 
upon strong and well-laid foundations, and they will not 
disappear overnight. But it seems equally certain that, 
under Japanese pressure, they are facing, and must face, 
increasing difficulties. The fact that they have not suffered 
more hitherto has been due to temporary and abnormal 
conditions. The Japanese have been engaged primarily 
upon the prosecution of hostilities : it is now, as they settle 
down to exploit their conquest, that British interests begin 
to feel an inexorable tide running against them. They see 
closed to them inch by inch those long-established channels 
for trade and commercial activity upon which in the long 
run the investment structure that they have created is 
dependent. 

Almost to a man, British merchants, bankers and in- 
vestors in China regard Japan’s conquest as a vital menace to 
the interests which they represent. They have come to the 
view that the only possible remedy lies in the application 
of pressure to Japan in fields, economic and financial, 
outside China. It is felt that there has been an exaggerated 
fear of “ incidents ” and their possible consequences in 
dealing with Japanese authorities in China, and that the 
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progressive deterioration in Anglo-Japanese relations will 
continue unchecked unless or until British Government 
agents on the spot are empowered to act more resolutely in 
dealing with Japanese violations of British rights and 
property. 

It is also felt that only some form of economic retaliation 
can induce Japan to relax her pressure on British trading 
interests. It is realised that the adoption of a policy of 
economic reprisals against Japan has serious disadvantages 
both in practice and in theory. The Dominions, whose 
major commercial interest in the Far East lies in exporting 
industrial raw materials to Japan, might in the ordinary 
way be opposed to it; and there are perhaps people in the 
City of London who still cherish the idea of lending 
money to Japan for the exploitation of China — apart from 
a very natural preoccupation with the question of safe- 
guarding the service of past loans to Japan. But the issues 
involved are so far-reaching that no part of the British 
Commonwealth can ignore their ultimate implications. 
Apart from the question of imperial policy, the attitude 
of London loan markets is not necessarily the same as the 
attitude of those who hope to preserve their investments in 
China and to survive there as British traders and entre- 
preneurs, conserving a trading structure that it has taken 
a century to build up. 

The Japanese discount the risk that retaliatory measures 
may be taken against them: they feel fairly sure that words 
will not be followed by action, and they count upon the 
continuance of three factors that have hitherto been of 
inestimable value to them — the economic and political 
weakness of Russia, the schism among the great European 
Powers, and the isolationist sentiment in America. To-day 
there are signs — a few small clouds on the horizon — that 
the third of these three elements in Japan’s good fortune 
may be the first to melt away. 

Great Britain must not rely unduly upon the United 
States, and it is vitally important that her politicians and 
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newspapers should not give the impression that she is doing 
so. But it would be a tragedy if she failed to swim with any 
current that might lead to Anglo-American co-operation ; 
it is essential to let the United States feel that Great Britain 
will not lag behind her in any action that she may decide 
to take in the Far East. 

It is the general belief among the British communities in 
China that, if the Japanese can be shown — even by a few 
intrinsically unimportant measures — that retaliation as a 
British Commonwealth policy can be made a reality, they 
will relax, not intensify, their pressure against British 
trading interests. These communities, however, are fully 
prepared to face the risk of a temporary increase in their 
difficulties — ^believing, as they do, that the outlook for 
British interests is hopeless if Japan is permitted to succeed — 
on condition that the British Government embarks upon a 
long-term policy designed to prevent Japan from becoming 
sufficiently strong economically and financially to strengthen, 
and finally to consolidate, her hold upon China. In this 
connection, two factors must be taken into account. 
The first is the paramount importance of Shanghai and 
the Yangtze. The second is Chungking. On present 
appearances it seems that the “ undeclared war ” may be 
transformed imperceptibly into an “ undeclared peace ”, 
with Japan building up her position in the occupied 
territory while the Chinese Government, incapable of dis- 
lodging Japan, gradually loses power, authority and prestige. 
Political elements in favour of coming to terms with Japan 
may gain strength, and the Chungking regime may finally 
disintegrate. To assist the Chinese Government to main- 
tain itself militarily and financially, and to support the morale 
of its adherents, is the natural corollary of a policy designed 
to limit the scope of Japan in China. It may soon be too 
late. 
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I. The Election Results 

A S the following figures show, the general election, held 
on October 15, produced relatively small changes in 
the party composition of the House of Representatives : 

Old Parliament New Parliament 
Labour ... 55 53 

Nationalist . . 19 25 

Other ... 6 2 

The two Independents will usually support opposite 
parties, so l.abour has an effective majority of 28. All 
Ministers were returned. 

These figures, however, give no indication of Labour’s 
sweeping victory at the polls. In the 1935 election most 
of the contests were three-cornered (National — Labour — 
Democrat), and no fewer than 35 members of the last 
Parliament represented minorities of voters in their 
electorates. In the recent election, on the other hand, 
there were straight contests between Nationalists and 
Labour in 68 of the 76 European constituencies, and in the 
new Parliament only one member, a Maori, is a minority 
representative. A comparison of the voting in the two 
elections shows clearly the swing to Labour and the lack 
of support for any but candidates of the main parties ; 

1935 1938 

Votes Per cent. Votes Per cent. 
Labour . . 392,927 46-1 5 3o,432 56*1 

Nationalist . 280,152 32*8 588,213 41*0 

Democrat . . 66,696 7*8 

Dther . . 112,759 13-2 27,763 2*9 

The percentage of electors who went to the polls was 
very high, the average being nearly 93 per cent. In 
general it was the urban vote that favoured Labour ; its 
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new seats are all urban and four of them arc metropolitan. 
The Nationalist gains ate in the country, 22 of their seats 
being dominated by a rural vote. Notwithstanding the 
guaranteed price it was the dairying districts that returned 
Nationalists. Doubtless the weightage, or quota, in 
favour of the country enabled the Nationalists to win a 
few seats ; for, while this quota is nominally 28 per cent, of 
the population of an electorate, it actually varies from 
50 per cent, to 100 per cent, of electors because of the 
difference in the age-distribution of the population in rural 
and urban areas. It is easy to realise, therefore, why the 
rural areas fear the loss of the country weightage and why 
Labour leaders were reluctant to state their policy on this 
question. 

The reputation of democratic government was not 
enhanced by the methods employed by either party; for 
there was little attempt to appeal to the sweet reasonableness 
of the voters. In the main the election campaign was 
characterised by propaganda based on fear. It was an 
election of bogies. Though the more responsible of 
I.abour’s leaders did not blame the Nationalists for the 
depression of 1931, their example was not followed by a 
great many of the smaller fry. The Labour propaganda 
was of a kind that would lead the reader to imagine that if 
the Nationalists were returned it would be diflkult to avoid 
another slump, with all its dire consequences. The pro- 
paganda of the Nationalists was even worse, for they went 
overseas to find the evils that might be confidently expected 
if the people were stupid enough to vote for Labour. 
Tragedies in Spain and Russia were depicted as if similar 
events would be the inevitable consequence of the return 
of Labour to power. Such methods only inflame emotion, 
drive a wedge between different sections of the community, 
and embitter social relations. If democracy is to live, it 
must in the first place learn to fight its elections on a higher 
plane and with more intellectual and less emotional 
weapons. 
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Nearly all the newspapers were against Labour, whose 
spokesmen complained bitterly of unfair tactics — a. com- 
plaint, indeed, that was rather over-worked. The election 
results seem to indicate that the press as a means of in- 
fluencing public opinion is a dying power. Other forces, 
such as broadcasting, are taking its place. To a large 
extent the papers have only themselves to blame; for on 
the whole they failed to take an objective view and on 
occasions resorted to doubtful methods. On the morning 
of the election, under the title “ Defend our Freeland ”, 
the Dominion (Nationalist, Wellington), published a leading 
article in which readers were told that the recent fearful 
European crisis was created mainly by a system of govern- 
ment under which a socialist dictatorship had deprived the 
people of freedom, and it warned the electors that it was 
this system that the Labour party desired to introduce into 
New Zealand. 

To-day you will exerdse a free vote because you are under 
this established British form of government. If the socialist 
Government is returned to power your vote to-day may be the 
last free individual vote you will ever be given the opportunity 
to exercise in New Zealand. 

Before the poll almost all the press was agreed that the 
election issue was for or against socialism. Yet no sooner 
were the results known than leading newspapers declared 
that the voting had nothing to do with this issue. 

On the other hand, the Government took a very unfair 
advantage of its control of broadcasting by allotting time 
over the air, not on the basis of an equal contest between 
two parties, but in proportion to the representation in 
the old Parliament, which was already dead. Further, 
the use made by the director of commercial broadcasting of 
his privileged position did credit neither to himself nor to 
the Government that permitted it. Both sides attempted to 
arouse the public’s passions, and their success in doing so 
increased the difficulties of post-election problems. There 
was, however, less interruption of meetings and less 
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hotsc-pky by itresponsible hooligans than in many previous 
elections. For this the credit was mainly due to the Minister 
in charge of police (Mr. P. Fraser) and the Commissioner 
of Police, who made it plain that those who broke the law 
in this respect would be brought to justice. Determined 
action scotched this method of attempting to defeat 
democracy. The increased interest in the election and the 
large vote were due primarily to four causes : the practice 
of broadcasting parliamentary debates, as a result of which 
the mass of the people had grown more politically-minded ; 
the aftermath of the depression, which had made many 
electors realise how closely political action might be con- 
nected with their own immediate welfare ; the energy that 
was thrown into the contest by the two parties, each well 
organised for what it felt was a decisive battle; and 
the fact that polling day was a Saturday and beautifully 
fine. 


II. The Background of the Er,ECTiON 

T hose who were greatly surprised or perturbed by the 
result of the election sought an explanation in many 
different directions. Failing to find it, they came to the 
conclusion that a political revolution had occurred over- 
night. This seems to be very far from the truth. A 
review of the past forty years throws light on a result that 
may otherwise appear inexplicable to those staggered by 
defeat. Even before, but more clearly since, the days of 
Seddon, there has been in New Zealand a movement to 
ameliorate the condition of the masses, a movement in 
which it has been impossible even for nominally conser- 
vative Governments not to play a part. In the closing 
years of the last century, the movement was manifested in 
the social legislation that made New Zealand famous. 
That legislation aimed at shorter hours of labour, higher 
wages, safer and more hygienic conditions of work, and 
some provision for the old age of those who had been 
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unsuccessful in the economic struggle. This movement 
continued in the present century, but varied its pace with 
different Governments and varying economic conditions. 
The success of the Labour party in 1955 implied no funda- 
mental change, but the tempo of the movement greatly 
quickened. Side by side with this movement, but not 
altogether independent of it, another movement has 
developed, aimed at the more equitable distribution of the 
national income. The accelerated pace of these trends can 
be largely explained by the psychology induced by two 
experiences through which New Zealand passed between 
1914 and 1934. 

The great war brought home to many people that the 
heaviest burdens of civilisation may be placed on the 
shoulders of those who do not receive a fair measure of its 
benefits. The events of 1914 18 drove the iron into the 
souls of many of our citizens. There arose a genuine 
desire that returned soldiers should be treated as liberally 
as circumstances would allow. The mass of the people 
never wavered in their view that these men and their 
dependents should not be compelled to struggle for a 
livelihood under unfair conditions created by their absence 
on active service. No Government since the war has 
escaped criticism for its failure to deal even more generously 
with some aspect of this many-sided problem. It was not 
unnatural that the question should be raised; if this is 
done for soldiers, why not for civilians ? 

The depression years produced the occasion. The 
community was brought face to face with the fact that 
national burdens may be unequally distributed in peace as 
well as in war. There were thousands who believed that 
in this crisis the coalition Government failed, failed to 
consider welfare as against wealth. No doubt the slump 
produced a new and difficult problem for those in political 
power. Mistakes may be forgiven, but the attitude of 
mind that makes public men think first of wealth and then 
of welfare is liable to produce, not only in the sufferer but 
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also in the sympathetic onlooker, a deep and lasting 
resentment. This resentment was increased, at the time, 
by the action of the Government in extending its life for 
a year and thus refusing to allow the people to pass judg- 
ment on its policy at the end of the normal life of Parliament. 
This additional year brought nemesis ; the forces of 
resentment showed themselves in the 1935 election. The 
Democrats coming into the fray gave Labour its oppor- 
tunity, but the effective force was the electors’ resentment 
against the actions of the coalition Government. 

Furthermore, the financial manoeuvres of the war period 
seemed to many people to justify a belief that some of the 
evils of modern economic life could be traced to monetary 
sources. All over the world, currency methods were in the 
melting pot. The old system based on gold was thoroughly 
shaken, even where it did not disappear. Not were there 
wanting optimists who thought that the gate of currency 
manipulation led to paradise. Although history shows 
that this road leads to disaster, there is no gainsaying that 
these opinions exerted a powerful influence in the 1955 
election. 

And although the Douglas (Ircdit Movement withered away 
almost as rapidly as it had blossomed, nevertheless it can be 
said finally that the Douglas (iredit Movement’s activities were 
the corridor through which tens of thousands of voters entered 
the I.abour party.* 

No one can deny that during its three years of office the 
Labour Government made wealth subordinate to welfare ; 
indeed, the main criticism has been that not enough 
attention has been paid to the junior member of that 
partnership. The accumulated funds in London and the 
years of rising prosperity made the task of the first Labour 
Government easy ; perhaps, as it may now seem, too easy. 
But the Government was certainly animated by a humani- 
tarian spirit, and was trying to carry out more fully and 

* Socialism in New Zealand, by J. A. Lee, Under-Secretary for 
Housing. 
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effectively the political tradition of half-a-century, the 
raising of the standard of living of the mass of the 
people. 

In the pre-war year social services expenditure was £2,123,8 1 5 ; 
in 1931 it had risen to £10,587,858, the population increasing 
from 1,154,000 to 1,500,000 over the same period. For the 
year 1935-36, at the end of the depression in New Zealand, it 
was £14,313,331. With the restoration of salary cuts and the 
notable extensions brought about by the Labour Government 
the 1937-38 figure is estimated at about £18,000,000, £ii per 
head as compared with £9 5s. 6d in 1930-31 and £i 17s. id in 
1913-14.* 

The success of the Labour party in the 1958 election 
thus seems to have been due to a number of influences 
working together. Its policy was in line with the traditions 
of this country. In the direction of social reform a great 
deal had been done by members of the Opposition party. 
Under Messrs. Massey, Coates and Forbes, the state assumed 
many important functions in the control of industry and 
in the improvement of social services. New Zealand had 
become familiar with experiments in state socialism. 
The world situation could not fail to make her people 
aware that other countries were facing similar economic 
problems and were dealing with them by methods not 
formerly regarded as orthodox. The general atmosphere 
was unfavourable to orthodoxy. Labour had seized the 
opportunity of 1935 with both hands, had acted vigorously 
and had thus added the “ propaganda of the deed ”. 
Masses of people could see the effect of this in their daily 
lives ; higher wages, shorter hours, longer holidays, better 
pensions, these were manifestations that all could under- 
stand. Even the Nationalists, therefore, however much 
they might discount Labour’s achievement as the by- 
product of prosperous times, could not deny that the 
Government had made a radical and far-reaching effort to 
place the claims of welfare before those of wealth. On 

* Contemporary New Zealand (Oxford University Press, 1938). 
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election night the Minister of Finance (Mr. W. Nash) 
said: 

We know the tasks before us. We will not divert to the right 
or to the left ; we will go straight ahead to build a better country 
than ever before and while wc arc building it we will keep our 
feet on the ground. We will keep trying for greater, brighter, 
better things for everyone but more particularly for the bottom 
dog. 

Labour, therefore, had given much and promised more. 

On the other hand, however much the Nationalist party 
attempted to dissociate itself from the abused coalition 
Government, by change of name and by change of leader, 
it failed to do so ; the line of descent was too clear. The 
leaders of this pohtical group seemed to have no realisation 
of the psychological effects of the depression period. It is 
easy enough to record results in terms of numbers unem- 
ployed and sums spent in relief, but who can measure the 
effect on the outlook on life of those who suffered ? Indeed 
all those who acted on unemployed councils, those who 
visited the camps for the unemployed, ill-equipped as they 
were for human welfare, however adequate for human 
existence, members of social and religious agencies that 
took part in the efforts, private and public, to mitigate the 
evils of those years, all had their emotions stirred and their 
attitude towards political problems profoundly altered. 
Many of those who occupied the middle ground between 
the contesting parties cast their votes in favour of Labour. 
Politicians now know that resentment has a much longer 
life than satisfaction. 

In the circumstances, the actual result could have been 
prevented only by a dominant and popular leader at the 
head of a party pledged to support a policy liberal enough 
to attract voters in the middle ground. But the Nationalist 
party met these requirements in neither respect. Its 
leader had been Minister of Unemployment in the coalition 
Government, and the real policy of the party was merely 
negative. It was against socialism. But negatives seldom 
move human beings ; in any case, the bogy of socialism 
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carried no fears for New Zealand except, perhaps, in the 
country districts where the farmers feared the socialisation 
of their lands. This appeal was particularly weak when 
made by a party some of whose members had been 
responsible for so many socialistic changes that when 
Labour did come into office it found all the leading cases 
decided in its favour. It had but to extend and develop 
the machinery that its predecessors had provided. 

It will be seen that the Labour Government of New Zealand 
inherited an economic structure which contained more socialism 
than any economic structure inherited by any democratic Govern- 
ment of socialistic intention. The foundation existed when the 
Party was given the opportunity.* 

On its positive side the Nationalist platform was little more 
than a weak imitation of, or alternative for, some planks of 
Labour’s platform. In view of the Nationalists’ anxiety 
about the financial position, many of their own supporters 
were doubtful whether the promises made by the party 
could be redeemed if it were returned to power. Thus 
the criticism of extravagant expenditure fell on deaf ears. 

New methods of stimulating the feelings and imagina- 
tion of the people and enlarging their knowledge were also 
important. It was certainly an effective move for the 
Labour party “ to put Parliament on the air ”. While 
Parliament was sitting, the time of the main broadcasting 
stations was given up to its debates. By these means 
thousands of electors, who developed the habit of listening 
in, made more vital contact with political discussions than 
ever before. As recent American experience has shown, 
to many people the broadcast comes “ as a voice from on 
high ”. To this wooing through the ear was added the 
appeal to the eye of the striking films prepared by the 
Minister of Public Works. He showed how the people’s 
money was being spent by his department and what sur- 
prising results were being economically obtained. But who 

* J. A. Lee, op. cit. 
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can say what was the purely emotional effect of seeing the 
machines in action ? 

The selfish material argument — ^that of loaves and fishes — 
was certainly important. The contrast between the years 
of depression and the years of prosperity exerted a powerful 
effect. On the basis of their actual experience large numbers 
of people — skilled and unskilled workers, shop-keepers, 
civil servants — had little doubt that they personally would 
be better off under the Labour regime. Special legislation 
had considerably improved the positions of clerks and farm 
labourers. Social security was promised in the future. 
On this ground Labour must have scored heavily. Trade 
unionism had been rapidly extended through compulsory 
unionism, whereby large numbers were brought directly 
into contact with the propaganda of the Labour party. 
The fact that unions were permitted by law to make 
contributions from their funds for political purposes 
provided financial strength for I.abour. By these forces 
the Nationalists were defeated and Labour was carried to 
power. 


TIL After the Election 

W HEN the election was over, the Prime Minister 
said that there was nothing new to report, that there 
would be no changes in the Cabinet and that the immediate 
task of the Government was to consolidate its position and 
prepare for the operation of the Social Security Act in 
April next. 

The first thing wc have to do is to establish ourselves where 
we arc. . . . We are like an army ; it is no use reaching a 
particular point unless you can hold it. We want to make it 
quite clear to those who have money to invest that it is our job 
to sec that it is not driven overseas. That is a pure economic 
problem; it is not a question of politics or advanced ideas. 
It is just plain fact. 

The Government, however, was not to be free to give its 
mind to consolidation, administration and the difficult 
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problems connected with social security. Two questions 
forced themselves to the front; industrial disputes and 
finance. Hardly had the election results been recorded than 
the Government was faced with a series of strikes, 
threatening to interfere with production, on the extension 
of which, so Ministers said, depended their power to carry 
out their policy. The most important of these industrial 
troubles were a strike of the i,6oo workers at the Otahuhu 
government railway workshops and a ten-day waterside 
strike at Auckland, involvingnearly 100,000 tons of shipping. 
Fortunately, Ministers stood firm, and all the strikers 
returned to work and submitted their disputes to the 
existing tribunals. If the aim was to bring pressure on 
the Cabinet, the strike weapon failed. But the situation 
was a difficult one for the Government, and Ministers 
urged the workers to adopt a more reasonable attitude. 
The Minister of Public Works (Mr. R. Semple) said 
that it was time disgruntled minorities in trade unions woke 
up and realised that in fomenting stupid, comic-opera 
strikes they were enemies to themselves, to their unions 
and to the country. 

These industrial disputes came at a very inopportune 
time ; for the Cabinet was about to launch a campaign to 
increase production by inviting producers, manufacturers 
and workers to combine in producing more goods, primary 
and secondary, in order that exports might be increased 
and imports be diminished by the substitution of goods 
made locally. Government action in this direction was 
stimulated by the drain on London funds and the increasing 
indebtedness of the Government to the Reserve Bank. 
In March 1936 the net oversea assets of the banking system 
totalled about £NZ.44 million. Apart from seasonal 
fluctuations, however, they had dropped steadily. At the 
end of June 1938 they were about ;(jNZ.26 million, and since 
then they had fallen rapidly to £NZ.8 million at the end of 
November. The reserve ratio of the Reserve Bank had 
fallen since June 1938 from 75-8 per cent, to 32-685 per 
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cent., the legal minimum being 25 per cent. Professor 
Tocker of Canterbury university college estimated 

that the fall of about £ 1 ^, 000,000 in London funds from May 
1938 to the present was accounted for to the extent of 
approximately £ 6 , 000,000 by excess imports, about £^, 000,000 
by the normal seasonable variation in the state of the funds, 
and about £5,000,000 by the export of capital, though the 
last figure was one that could be nothing more than a wide 
approximation. 

The Government had called on the Reserve Bank to an 
increasing extent for advances other than those for the 
Marketing Department, the total having risen steadily 
from £4-5 million to £8- 5 million. The note circulation 
had increased from £8-8 million in September 1937 to 
£9-8 million in September 1958, and to £14-5 million at the 
end of November. 

On November 19 a danger signal was hoisted when the 
Reserve Bank raised the discount rate from 2 per cent, to 
4 per cent., but as there is no bill market in this country the 
significance and influence of this change were difficult to 
estimate. The event caused widespread uneasiness in the 
business world. In view of the national programme of 
expenditure it seems strange that the Minister of Finance 
had not seen that a monetary stringency was likely to arise 
and did not take steps to counteract the influences at work. 
Business people naturally began to think of the course the 
Government would follow. Would it reduce expenditure, 
especially on public works ? Would it raise the exchange 
premium in London? Would it raise a loan in New 
Zealand ? Would it raise tariffs ? Would it ration imports 
and license exports ? Though there was a precedent for 
the last measure, there seemed to be so many solid political 
objections to any of these suggestions that the public were 
left guessing. 

The Prime Minister announced that social security would 
not be postponed and that the country must organise 
itself to produce more both of primary and of secondary 
goods ; and early in December the Government began over 
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the air a campaign to stimulate production. It was sug- 
gested that the Bureau of Industries had a scheme for 
developing secondary industries, but no indication of its 
nature has yet been made public. It was obvious, however, 
that the position of the London funds could not wait on 
the course of production, which had actually decreased. 
For the ten months ending October i, the excess of exports 
over imports was over £11-5 million in 1957, and in 1938 
less than £4*4 million. 


IV. Control of Exports and Imports 

O N December 6, regulations empowering the Govern- 
ment to license exports and to control imports were 
notified in the Ga^ette^ which also contained a notice by 
the Minister of Finance suspending the statutory obligation 
of the Reserve Bank to pay out sterling in exchange for its 
bank notes. In making the announcement in the press 
the Minister said : 

The purpose of the regulations and the control arc to conserve 
our overseas funds to ensure that our debt commitments (local 
body, national and private) are met on their due dates, and that 
the payments for essential imports are fully provided for. The 
necessity is due to the continuous decline of our sterling funds on 
account of over-importation, particularly during the past two 
years, accentuated by capital transfers during the past year. 

The Prime Minister was reported as saying that there was 
no alternative to the present plan of regulation except to 
reduce the standard of living, and that the Government was 
totally opposed to that. All export and import trade has 
been brought under licence in order that the use of overseas 
funds may be subject to the direction of the Reserve Bank. 
In regard to exports, the licence is issued only if the exporter 
undertakes to sell the foreign credits arising from the sale 
of the exports to one of the trading banks in exchange for 
New Zealand currency. In turn the trading bank, except 
in cases approved by the Reserve Bank, must pay to the 
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kttet Of its agent the oversea credit in exchange for the 
equivalent in New Zealand currency. No goods may be 
imported except under licence. The administration of this 
difficult work is entrusted to the Customs Department. 
Licences for export ate of three kinds ; general, particular, 
and purchaser’s; general licences will be issued by the 
Comptroller of Customs, the other kinds by collectors of 
customs. Applications for licences to import must be 
made to the collector of customs at the port of entry. 

Jt has been announced that in dealing with applications to 
import the authorities will aim at providing (i) for oversea 
debt services ; (ii) for the purchase of goods and materials, 
preference being given to those which constitute essential 
requirements and which cannot be produced to advantage 
in the Dominion. While the Minister of Finance said 
that the change had been rendered necessary by the decline 
in sterling funds, the Prime Minister informed the press 
that it was not an emergency measure but “ the practical 
expression of our insulation plan ”. Questioned con- 
cerning the duration of the control plan, the Prime Minister 
said, “ It will be for ever, I hope ”. The Government 
pointed out that a similar plan had operated in December 
1931, when the fall in the value of our exports was deemed 
to require an exchange pool in order to ensure the service 
of oversea debts. On that occasion it was purely an 
emergency measure, lasting until June 1932, and was 
administered through (he trading banks. On the adminis- 
tration much will depend. If the scheme is part of an 
“ insulation ” plan, and all the details of administration 
have been thoroughly worked out and an adequate and 
competent staff provided, the business community, however 
much it may dislike it, will be able to adjust itself to it. 
But if, as seems likely, the plan has been forced on the 
Government at short notice and without adequate pre- 
paration, the resulting delays and irritations may give rise 
to endless troubles, great losses and further unemployment. 

The Government intends to raise locally a loan to 
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meet capital expenditure on railway and electrical equipment 
and other public works. No details of the loan are yet 
available, but in view of the price of government stocks it 
will not be an easy matter to fix a rate of interest that will 
attract the required capital. In any event it has become 
clear, even to Labour, that it is unable to keep the promises 
with which it wooed the electors without raising the cost 
of living. The price of butter on the local market has been 
raised in line with the increased guaranteed price, a lo per 
cent, increase has been announced in railway fares and 
freights, increases in some postal rates have been made, 
and most commodities have risen in price. Already there 
are indications that as a result of increasing costs there will 
be demands for further increases in wages, and consequently 
greater difficulty in maintaining the output of industry, 
to say nothing of increasing it as the Government’s policy 
requires. 

It is the pace with which Labour has moved, and some of 
the methods it has employed, that have caused anxiety among 
those who desire to live in a more stable economic and 
social world. The general policy of social amelioration 
is not likely to be an issue at any future election. The pace 
at which the policy can be most safely implemented, and 
the methods that are most likely to bring about tlie desired 
changes without producing economic and social instability, 
these are questions on which there may well be differences 
of opinion. It is probable that in the future political 
parties will struggle, not over the aim, but over the means. 
New Zealand has moved on. Whither? That is still 
doubtful and only the future can decide. The next few 
years will determine whether the Labour Government can 
develop means and power adequate to its purpose, or 
whether, acting too hastily and without foresight, it will 
fail, and set back rather than advance social progress. 

New Zealand, 
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I. How Soil Krosion Happens 

L atterly the popular imagination has been moved 
by spectacular accounts of the dust storms which envel- 
oped in darkness great areas of the middle and eastern 
United States during the summers of 1934 and 1935. After 
a season of drought, the searching winds that gather strength 
on the open plains of the middle west were able to lift 
the lighter particles of the cultivated soil and carry them 
westward even into the Atlantic. The most stricken area, 
stretching from eastern Colorado to the “ panhandle ” of 
Texas, became known as the “ Dust Bowl ”, but similar 
destruction was at work even across the frontier in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. The public heard of the darkness that 
fell upon the cities and of the householders’ losses from the 
all-pervading deposits of grit and dirt, but more serious 
was the fact that from millions of acres the few fertile 
inches of top soil had been blown away, until the farms 
would no longer yield a paying crop. It has been doubtless 
no small factor in the continuance of financial depression in 
America that so much land in the west, carrying mort- 
gages and often charged with further indebtedness for 
implements and the like, was suddenly found to have lost 
its value and could hardly be expected to become pro- 
ductive again for a generation. 

For some years before these events, similar problems had 
been demanding the attention of the Governments in Africa ; 
the evidence accumulated in the reports of the Drought 
Investigation Commission of South Africa (1923), the 
Native Economic Commission of South Africa (1932), the 
Kenya Agricultural Commission (1929), and the Kenya 
Land Commission (1933), all showed how rapid was 
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becoming the decline in the productive capacity of much of 
the land in Africa, though rain rather than wind was the 
agency removing the soil. 

Thus from one source or another there sprang up a 
general consciousness of the gravity of the problems 
presented by soil erosion in almost every country where 
recent settlement or the growth of population had led to 
an intensification of agriculture.* Specialists had often 
reported on particular cases, but their warnings had carried 
little weight with Governments, who are occupied more 
with the political aspects of agriculture than with the fate 
of the land. At last, however. Governments have been 
forced to realise that matters cannot be allowed to drift, 
even though the measures that must be adopted in order to 
preserve the land as a means of production involve actions 
of a kind to wliich all Governments arc most averse, 
namely, interference with traditional methods of farming and 
the right of a man to do what he likes with his own land. 

The question has always been asked whether the land 
may not be exhausted by continuous cropping, since with 
each crop is taken away some of the elements of fertility 
of which there is only a limited stock in the soil. Just 
forty years ago, Crookes warned the world of the approach- 
ing shortage of food through the exhaustion of the nitrogen 
content of the soil. He indicated that the threat of famine 
would be removed by the chemical processes of bringing 
the nitrogen in the atmosphere into combination, which 
were then in their infancy. But Crookes had failed to take 
into account the biological processes whereby nitrogen is 
brought into combination and fertility restored, actions 
that had been the foundation of good agricultural 
practice in western Europe since the time of the Romans 
and in China for an even greater period. Before artificial 

* Erosion anil Soil Conservation. By G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte. 
Bulletin No. 25 of the Imperial Bureau of Pastures. ^Aberystwyth, 
1958.) Also Bulletin No. 36 of the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science. 
(Harpenden.) 
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fertilisers were thought of, English farmers had learnt a 
rotation that would maintain the production from the land 
indefinitely, while the Chinese with their composting 
methods were keeping up an even higher level of fertility. 
But the men whose conquest of the prairies of the middle 
west of North America, of the pampas of South America, 
of the wheat-belt of Australia, let loose that flood of 
wheat and other food which enabled the population of the 
world to take its unprecedented upward leap in the 
nineteenth century, were rarely farmers in any real sense 
of the word. They were simply miners of whatever 
fertility had accumulated through the ages in the virgin 
soils. 

Native cultivators in Africa and elsewhere are also miners; 
they clear an area in the forest and cultivate it for three or 
four years until fertility declines and weeds grow trouble- 
some. Then they move on to another plot, leaving the 
jungle to reassert itself, and after a period ranging from 
ten to thirty years the abandoned area becomes ready for 
cultivation again. With increased numbers, however, the 
land available for this shifting cultivation may cease to be 
adequate ; the turn of any particular piece of land to be 
put again into cultivation comes round before the soil has 
had time to recover its fertility. 

We have thus two forms of soil exhaustion at work — 
the natives who are practising the most primitive of all 
kinds of farming, and the modern migrants into the new 
countries, who are armed with tractors and other power 
implements. Both are reckless of the fate of the land 
because they believe that the supply of land is unlimited 
and they trust to moving on. Both natives and settlers 
have to learn the same lesson — how to cultivate their land 
so that it will retain its power of yielding crops continuously 
for an indefinite period. This necessity has become the 
greater because the exhaustion of fertility is generally 
accompanied by physical removal of the soil itself. The 
methods of cultivation that reduce the stock of plant 
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food also expose the soil to attack by running water or by 
wind. 

Soil erosion is no new phenomenon; within historic 
times it has contributed to the impoverishment of Greece, 
Calabria and other lands in the Levant, and it was even a 
factor in the decay of ancient Greece and of the Roman 
Empire. The hill country of Palestine has been described 
as an artificial desert. In these regions the rivers possess 
no extensive catchment area, though they take their source 
in a mountain region and have a rapid fall before reaching 
the zone of meadows and cultivated land that precedes 
their entry into the sea. The high watershed in which 
the rivers take their rise was originally clothed with forest, 
and the lower slopes again would be forest and grassland 
before the cultivable lowlands were reached. But all too 
commonly these forests have been recklessly destroyed. 
Timber and firewood have always been needed, but it has 
taken man a long time to learn that the forests must be put 
under strict regulation if the supplies of these necessaries 
are to be maintained. Even more destructive than felling 
for timber has been the spread of grazing; goats are the 
worst sinners, for they prevent the natural regeneration of 
forests by eating off all the seedlings. 

When the forest cover is destroyed, any heavy rainfall soon 
begins to gather into a running stream, which finds places 
where the surface has been broken ; there it bites and begins 
to wash away the soil. I'he scar extends downwards and 
spreads laterally; it is only a question of time before the 
whole of the soil is removed from the steep slopes, which are 
laid bare down to the rock or the hard and infertile sub-soil. 
At the same time, the streams become overcharged with 
the silt-laden water; the rivers flood rapidly and deposit 
their burden of sand and mud on the meadows or in the 
quiet reaches of the lowlands ; the harbours at their mouths 
become choked with deposits from the uplands. The 
rivers become subject to floods in the rainy seasons, and 
are stagnant and malarious pools in the dry periods ; the 
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agricultural value of the catchment area may be minimised. 
At some later period a reclamation scheme may drain the 
marshes and canalise the flood channels, and, by impounding 
some of the water for irrigation, recover some fertile land 
for cultivation. Such indeed has been the history of the 
Pontine Marshes. 

It was the spectacular dust storms of the United States 
that first brought soil erosion conspicuously before the 
public. President Roosevelt established the Soil Con- 
servation Service in order to carry out certain work under 
the “ New Deal ”, the scope of which may be best appre- 
ciated from the report of the T.and Planning Committee 
of the National Resources Board, presented in 1934. 
This organisation has been a great educator beyond its 
direct work of regenerating many of the wasted areas of the 
United States. It has taught the public that a river basin 
has to be treated as a whole, that soil erosion is a problem 
that affects the whole community. Deforestation near the 
head waters alters the regime of the river into an alternation 
of floods and droughts to meet the latter the river may be 
dammed to store the flood water for irrigation, but then the 
reservoirs silt up rapidly with material eroded from the 
uplands. The river-bed also rises as the silt deposits 
accumulate, and the banks and levees have to be con- 
tinually raised until the river becomes high above its former 
flood plain, more dangerously situated than ever. 

The Soil Conservation Service has been the chief in- 
structor in methods of dealing with erosion, just as it has 
been the chief agency in that necessary first step of making 
people erosion-conscious. For, as one Director of 
Agriculture in Africa remarked at a recent conference, 
“ if you want to see experimental illustrations of erosion in 
progress you have only to look at the gardens of the white 
officials ”. In Palestine a voluntary service of soil-erosion 
observers has been established — men and women, not 
officially connected with the Agricultural Department, who 
merely send in a note of any place where they sec erosion 
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beginning ; for a trifling accident may initiate widespread 
disaster. In Kich hand Poor hand^ Stuart Chase describes 
a gully in Georgia : 

The land fell almost sheer for 200 feet. We stood over one 
of the gully’s arms and far down caught a glimpse of the central 
basin. The Guide took up the tale. “ Do you know what 
started him? A trickle of water running off a farmer’s barn 
about forty years ago. Just one damn little trickle, and now a 
third of the county’s gone — forty thousand acres 

llie whole story of soil erosion is varied and complex, 
depending upon climate and configuration, even to some 
degree on the chemical composition of the soil. Soils rich 
in humus and containing lime in their clay easily develop 
and retain a crumb structure; with the loss of the humus and 
the substitution of soda for lime in the clay, the soil becomes 
less stable, loses its porous structure and will readily wash 
away. The dangerous climates are those in which periods 
of drought may be followed by torrential rains ; the amount 
of the rainfall is of less moment than its distribution. 

It would be too much to say that all examples of soil- 
drifting arc due to the operations of man; for deserts have 
existed long before man was able to initiate them, and in 
the Sahara areas can be traced where wind-blown sand has 
buried river valleys carrying perennial water. But man is the 
culprit with whom we arc in practice concerned. Wherever 
agricultural operations are such as to bare the surface of 
the soil for any length of time, it becomes open to the 
attack of wind or water, and erosion usually starts in this 
way. But an example is quoted from the United States 
where the operations of a copper-smelting plant, by des- 
troying the vegetation by the sulphur dioxide from its 
chimneys, has brought about the gullying of an area many 
square miles in extent until it is impassable by man or beast. 

11. Soil Erosion in the Empire 

I N the British Empire wind erosion on any large scale is 
to be found only in Canada and Australia. The Canadian 
soil-drifting in the prairie provinces became serious in 
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the years 1931 to 1954, when invasions of grasshoppers 
added to the damage wrought by drought and wind. 
Southern Saskatchewan and Alberta and the south-western 
part of Manitoba were chiefly affected ; for there the farming 
was of a somewhat crude description which depended 
wholly upon growing a succession of cereal crops. Over 
much of the land the rainfall is too low to permit of con- 
tinuous cropping — a summer fallow is taken every third 
or even every other year. This “ dry farming ”, which by 
conserving in the soil the rainfall of the fallow season had 
opened large areas of western America to cereal growing, 
had for some years been a successful innovation, and 
during the years of high grain prices had led to the breaking 
up of much land where the rainfall is under 20 inches. 
For some years the farmers had been very prosperous, 
thanks to seasons of good rainfall and to the original 
stock of water in the soil, but as cultivation continued the 
mat of fibrous roots derived from the original grass cover 
of the prairies decayed away. The soil, thus deprived of 
its binding material, became liable to drift when bare during 
the fallow or before the newly sown crops had taken 
possession. Over much of this area the soils are thin 
glacial drifts, but even the more clayey soils arc found to 
blow in the drought. 

It is not merely the loss of humus that allows soil to 
drift, for the black humus-rich soils will also blow ; it is 
the network of fibrous roots of grasses and clovers that is 
really effective in stabilising soil. Indeed, investigators 
both in the United States and in Russia are beginning to 
regard an alternation of grass with crops as the basic 
principle of any permanent system of farming that will 
preserve both the structure and the fertility of the soil. 
We can compare the spread in Great Britain of an 
“ alternate husbandry ”, in which a short succession of 
corn crops follows temporary grass of three or four years’ 
duration. 

Without doubt there ate many abandoned farms in the 
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Canadian prairie provinces so deeply eroded that they 
cannot be restored to cultivation for at least a generation — 
indeed, on which it is doubtful whether the plough ought 
ever to work again. But on the land that has not suffered 
so drastically various remedial measures are being applied. 
Most effective had been the adoption of strip farming, in 
which the fallow land is distributed among the cropped 
land in strips from 50 to loo yards wide, the strips running 
from north to south at right angles to the prevailing wind. 
Search is also being made for suitable forage crops to 
alternate with the cereals, and thus to widen the scope of 
the prairie farmers’ methods by including stock-keeping. 
Tree-planting is also essential, both in shelter belts on the 
farms and perhaps in more extensive plantations which 
will minimise the sweep of the winds over the gently 
undulating and at present almost treeless prairie. But the 
climatic conditions are so special and so severe that a good 
deal of investigation and experience is needed before the 
right plants can be found. In Alberta and Saskatchewan a 
survey of the utilisation of the land, now being carried out, 
will provide information regarding the areas on which 
farming is likely to be remunerative and those which should 
be retained for ranching, since ploughing would be followed 
by disaster. 

In Australia, the erosion problem chiefly affects the pas- 
toral interior, where the fluctuating rainfall rarely exceeds 
10 inches in the year. Occasional overstocking is almost 
inevitable ; the head of cattle or sheep may be no more than 
is easily carried in normal times, but af^ter a run of dry 
seasons the vegetation is reduced below the possibility of 
regeneration, the surface soil begins to blow away, and the 
infertile sub-soil is exposed. Moreover the rabbit plague 
is peculiar to Australia ; even though the rabbits may not be 
directly conflicting with the stock in favourable seasons, 
they hasten the advent of overstocking, and by breaking 
the surface with their burrows they supply starting-points 
for wind erosion. 
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In the Malice country also, where the original vegetative 
cover has usually been burnt off, continual cropping with 
wheat has left the soil without any natural stability. Sand 
drift has become acute in South and Western Australia. 
There the only remedial measure appears to be the creation 
of wind-breaks ; in the pastoral areas favourable terms are 
being offered to lessees who will shut up and regenerate 
a certain proportion of the land they control. 

Space does not permit of any consideration of the serious 
cases of erosion in India, to some of which Sir Albert 
Howard called attention as early as 1915. But they arc of 
the same character as those already described; they arise 
from shifting cultivation, deforestation and overgrazing. 
The wasting of hitherto productive land is adding terribly 
to the problem of the increase of population of India. 

Ceylon and the island colonies nearly all report serious 
cases of erosion. Sugar and cocoa estates seem to be free 
from damage, and the other plantation industries — rubber, 
tea and so on — are now aware of the precautions to be 
taken in the heavy rainfall areas. But the growing popula- 
tion is pushing cultivation up the steeper slopes in bush or 
forest, and with the peasants’ ignorance of all measures of 
soil retention the surface is soon removed, and a fresh 
cut has to be made into the belt of trees which should be 
the protection of the better lands below. 


HI. The Problem in Africa 

I N Africa, wind erosion aflFects only a few areas, the 
most notable being in Northern Nigeria, where the Sahara 
is reported to be moving southward owing to the deteriora- 
tion of the forest by burning and overstocking to meet 
the needs of a growing population. Drifting starts from 
the bared soil under the hot Harmattan winds in the dry 
season. All the African colonies, however, are suffering 
severely from erosion by rain, either gullying or the less 
spectacular but more insidious sheet erosion which may 
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gradually and almost imperceptibly remove the fertile 
surface soil. 

In the Union of South Africa the growing deterioration 
of the pastoral areas has long been recognised. There was 
a select committee on erosion as early as 1914, but probably 
the conditions are most fully set out in the report of the 
Drought Commission of 1924. Popular opinion attributes 
the drying up of springs and water-holes to a change in 
the climate, but there is no positive evidence to support 
this view, and erosion alone has been sufficient to account 
for the damage. It may be agreed that the nature of the 
soil and the climate, with its alternations of drought and 
heavy rains, are favourable to erosion, but the methods of 
management of the veldt have accentuated rather than 
guarded against the dangers. The prime cause of the 
deteriorating herbage is overstocking, and, as the vegetative 
cover is reduced, surface erosion both by wind and by water 
begins. Overstocking is always likely to occur where 
the fluctuation of the seasons is great; for the farmer is 
tempted to try to keep the numbers of his stock near the 
maximum carried in a good year. T.ocal overstocking 
comes with the driving of cattle into kraals at night as a 
protection against jackals; the surface is broken and the 
wind attacks the open sores. 

Then there is the vexed question of veldt-burning, which 
is held by all the old farmers to be necessary in order to 
destroy the inedible withered grass and give room for a 
fresh spring growth with the rains. But veldt-burning, 
however legitimate when settlement was thin and pasturage 
in excess, becomes dangerous under closer stocking. It 
means waste of the nitrogen and organic matter that should 
be building up the humus reserves of the soil ; it renders 
the soil more susceptible to erosion, and it is not sufficiently 
effective in controlling ticks to dispense with dipping. 
However, many of the grasses constituting the natural 
vegetation of the veldt possess a coarse tufted habit and 
become too harsh for grazing, so that as long as they persist 
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burning will be practised. Eventually, controlled grazing 
in paddocks laid down with sown grasses and forage 
plants may become practicable, a technique that will also 
be valuable in reducing the incidence of the many diseases 
endemic in South Africa. But such measures are costly 
and are being developed only on a small scale near the 
homesteads. Remedial measures include damming the 
dongas caused by erosion, in order to convert them into 
water reservoirs, from which the surplus water is led off 
to the grass land along contour ridges. On the arable 
land, contour ploughing is being adopted, with contour 
banks at intervals to break the run-off. 

Though erosion through overstocking is now serious in 
the Union, the destruction of the land has proceeded much 
further in the Transkei and in Basutoland. The latter 
territory has of late years embarked upon systematic 
anti-erosion measures, aided by a grant of /^i6o,ooo from 
the Colonial Development Fund. Badly as the country 
had been wasted,* it now provides probably the best 
example within the Empire of a successful policy against 
erosion. Some 60,000 acres have been reclaimed within 
the last twelve years, and springs have renewed their flow 
after twenty years’ disappearance. However small a 
proportion of the reserve this area may be, the work is 
accelerating as the natives themselves take it up. One of 
the most striking features of the work in Basutoland has 
been the co-operation initiated between the agricultural 
services, the administrative services, and the chiefs. Care 
was taken at the outset to secure the goodwill of the 
paramount chief, and each type of work was first started 
near his headquarters. 

In East Africa generally, and particularly in Kenya, the 
erosion menace is threatening the existence of certain of the 
tribes. The damage has been brought about through the 
clearing of steep slopes in order to grow crops, especially 
since the introduction of crops for sale, and through 

* Finaticial attd Economic Position of Basutoland. Cmd. 4907 (1935)- 
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overstocking. The two often go together among the 
Bantu tribes, which keep livestock as insignia and for 
ceremonial purposes (Jobolo), but make little economic use 
of them. The Kikuyu have in the past been great clearers 
of forest, and no longer have sufficient land to be able to 
give the abandoned and often weed-infested shambas an 
adequate rest before cultivation comes round again. 
Erosion is severe on the cultivated slopes. Contour 
ridging and cover crops are being introduced in order to 
prevent washing, and wattle is being planted on the higher 
ground in order to conserve rainfall and at the same time 
to provide both firewood and bark for sale. Overstocking 
prevails also in the Kikuyu reserve, and in the form of 
“ squatter stock ” extends into the white reserves, where 
indeed authorities have only recently begun to deal with 
the deterioration of the soil. 

The most extensive damage in Kenya has been due to 
overstocking. Large areas that were formerly good 
grazing land in the Kamba and the Suk reserves have become 
deserts, perhaps beyond the possibility of economic 
regeneration, on account of the excessive numbers of cattle, 
and especially of goats, maintained by these tribes. So 
necessary is a reduction in the head of livestock that a 
factory has been opened by Messrs. Liebig on the Athi 
river to provide an outlet for the culled stock, which are 
generally in such miserable condition that they can only be 
converted into meat extract and manure. Nevertheless 
the reluctance of the African native to sell his livestock is 
so great that an ordinance enforcing culling has had to be 
passed, a measure that is meeting organised opposition from 
some sections of the Wakamba tribe. 

Erosion takes various forms in the different African 
colonies, but it is to be noticed that much of the pressure 
upon the land has arisen through the introduction of crops 
for sale. In Uganda, for example, the area under cotton 
had increased to a milli on and a half acres in 1956, and 
there and elsewhere the increase of such money crops, even 
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maize, is resulting in the neglect of the food crops for the 
family and in a deterioration in the native dietary. 

It is evident from a recent conference of Directors of 
Agriculture at the Colonial Office that the various Govern- 
ments are now well aware of the growing dangers of erosion, 
and are working out their own methods for dealing with 
it. Africa, however, presents certain special difficulties. 
Stress has been laid on the need for a general policy shared 
by the administrative, agricultural and veterinary depart- 
ments, but nothing effective can be done without the 
co-operation of the native chiefs in the education of the 
tribes. Some measure of compulsion is inevitable, and, 
even when the responsibility for this is accepted by the 
chiefs or the native councils, grievances arc created which 
may be, and indeed arc being, exploited against the authority 
of the chiefs and of the central government. Cattle arc so 
intimately linked with the customs, and even the religion, 
of the Bantu tribes that any interference with traditional 
practice cannot fail to be disturbing. Another complication 
is that many of the anti-erosion measures do not fit in with 
the system of communal or family land-owning prevalent in 
Africa. This form of tenure is already strained by the 
introduction of perennial crops for sale, such as coffee 
in the east and cocoa in the west: evidently a big problem of 
land settlement and the definition of ownership, several 
or collective, is imminent. Communal grazing appears to 
be an attractive proposition politically, one which fits in, 
too, with the customs of most African tribes. But in 
practice such areas arc wastcfully overstocked and become 
strongholds of disease ; it is nobody’s business to improve 
or even protect the soil. 


IV. Wider Issues 

S OIL erosion thus enters into the zone of politics and 
may add to the tension between the white and the 
coloured populations. As the numbers of the latter 
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grow, the demand for land increases, and, in so far as that 
demand is met without regulation and education in the 
methods of conservative farming, the destruction of the 
productive power of the land inevitably follows. The 
call for more land is intensified, and the lands in white 
occupation, on which the fertility has been preserved, are 
looked at with jealous eyes. 

The soil-erosion problem cannot be met by adminis- 
trative action and engineering alone ; it calls for an intensive 
educational campaign among the people who use the land. 
They have to be taught forms of agriculture that will 
conserve fertility and the soil itself, that will preserve a due 
balance between crops for sale and crops for sustenance, 
and, among the latter, crops providing a duly balanced 
dietary. Before the coming of the white man, war, disease 
and famine stabilised the population in relation to the land ; 
it was not a good relation, nor is it one that can be restored. 
By some means a new symbiotic relation has to be estab- 
lished that will set up the equivalent of the stable peasant 
populations of western Europe before the influx of indus- 
trialism, If this can be attained, it will possibly be accom- 
panied by the same control of reproduction as the European 
peasant communities have always shown.* 

These are the wider questions that soil erosion provokes; 
but we are now conscious of the danger and know how to 
meet it — “ Keep the water in the land .and you will keep 
the soil on the land 

* A further discussion of the social problems raised by soil erosion 
in Africa will be found in The Improvement of Native Agriculture^ by Sir 
Daniel Hall. Heath Clark Lectures. (Oxford University Press, 1936.) 



OBSTACLES TO INDIAN 
FEDERATION 


I. 'rHK Caravan Moves On 

T he effort now being made to secure the inauguration 
of federation in India has revived political activity 
throughout the country, which lias entered upon a fresh 
and difficult phase of its constitutional history. Factors 
entirely new to Indian political experience have been brought 
into prominence, and emerging political tendencies arc 
being watched witli unusual interest, not untinged with 
anxiety. The problem of the future relations between 
British India and the Indian states has come to the fore, 
and in both areas events are marching to a climax. 

At no time since the first Round Table Conference has 
political India been in such a ferment. The establishment 
of provincial autonomy has placed the Congress Nationalist 
party in a strong position, not only in the provinces them- 
selves, but also in relation to the states and to the existing 
and future central governments. Holding office in eight of 
the eleven provinces, the party is able constantly to extend 
its influence. While it faces criticism from many of its 
own more extreme followers, it still holds the confidence of 
the majority of Hindus, The party is now making strenuous 
efforts to bring about conditions favourable to itself in a 
possible federal legislature of the future. The Muslim 
League is engaged in consolidating the Muslims, chiefly 
in antagonism to the Hindus, and communalism is becoming 
more intense, thus adding fresh handicaps to nationalist 
ambitions. The peasantry and the workers are being 
exhorted by socialists and communists to follow Leftward 
paths, while I.iberals are trying to exert a moderating 
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influence. Caste is often at loggerheads with democracy. 
The totalitarian methods that characterise Congress policy in 
some of its aspects, and the Congress Working Committee’s 
supervision of the activities of provincial Congress Minis- 
tries, are arousing opposition, even within the Congress 
ranks. Efforts by all the Ministries to expand their “ nation- 
building ” activities are restricted by lack of money, with 
the result that economic issues are assuming new importance 
in political thinking. 

It is now generally assumed that the British authorities 
are proceeding with federation as embodied in the 1955 
Act. While the politicians of British India reiterate their 
hostility to the scheme, the opinion is growing that its 
introduction is inevitable. But difficult processes have to be 
gone through before that can come about. The common 
opinion is that Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, hopes to 
launch the federation before he vacates oflice in 1941. 
The programme may be affected by conditions arising as 
the various intermediate stages are reached, but the 
authorities hope to convince the opponents of federation 
that it represents a big advance towards full self- 
government. 


11. CoNGRKS.S AND THE PrINCES 

T he broad basis on which the Rulers of the states are 
invited to accede to federation has now been determined, 
and negotiations between the Crown and the Rulers have 
virtually ended, although minor readjustments in the terms 
of accession are still possible for some states, and the 
Princes are being given time to make up their minds. 
They are expected to indicate their attitude about the middle 
of the year, but complications that have arisen in many 
states may delay their decisions. In recent months the 
states have been the scene of intensive agitation in favour of 
“ responsible government ”. Much of the agitation has 
arisen from the establishment of home rule in the provinces. 
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Officially, the Congress party holds aloof, but several 
Congress leaders have taken a definite part. All the tactics 
employed by the party in British India in the past have 
been transferred to the states. Few of those inspiring the 
agitation have realised that the introduction of responsible 
government in the states requires, not merely the conversion 
of the Rulers, but also the education of the people. 

The latter need was tragically emphasised at Ranpur on 
January 5, when Major R. L. Bazalgette, Political Officer of 
the Orissa states, was killed while trying to disperse a mob. 
The incident illustrated both the risks that attend political 
agitation among backward peoples, of the kind to be found 
in the Orissa states, and the narrow limits to the theory of 
non-violence in practice. In other states the agitation also 
took dangerous forms, particularly in Rajkot. Although a 
form of settlement was obtained there, it was one of 
doubtful value. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, a member of the 
Congress Working Committee, personally directed the 
campaign in the state, rendering futile the Congress claim 
that non-intervention was the party policy. Mr. Patel 
indicated that the measure of the success of the campaign 
in Rajkot w'ould be the measure of its success in the country 
as a whole. Mr. Gandlii himself issued a statement 
implying that there was “ no half-way house between total 
extinction of the states and the Princes making their 
people responsible for the administration of their states ”. 

The agitation contributed to a general deterioration of 
political conditions in the country, and led some of the 
Princes to question the wisdom of federating with British 
India. It is clear, however, that if the Princes declined 
to enter the federation there would be no guarantee that 
they would be immune from the kind of agitation that has 
lately been rampant. Indeed, there is a strong opinion 
that the states will be safer within the federation than 
outside it ; and the wiser Princes recognise this. Never- 
theless, the agitation has aroused apprehensions, parti- 
cularly among the Rulers of the smaller states, which arc 
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unable to afford or maintain the kind of responsible 
institutions demanded. 

Several states have lately made efforts to modernise their 
administrations, chiefly by discarding ancient customs 
which have hitherto formed the basis for their finances; 
but such reforms touch only the fringes of the problem. 
It is fairly certain that the majority of the Princes, if left to 
themselves, are prepared to reconstruct their internal 
administrations, along lines that suit their individual needs 
and the traditions of their states. So fat there lias been no 
campaign against the Princes themselves; it is widely 
admitted that the system which they represent is peculiarly 
acceptable to the Indian mentality. The states’ peoples 
would naturally like to have a greater say in the administra- 
tion, but they do not necessarily insist on the same form of 
democratic institutions as now exists in British India. 
Something in keeping with the ancient systems that have 
survived for centuries may prove more useful, certainly 
until such time as the people themselves are sufliciently 
educated and politically minded to require something else. 

In some quarters it is contended that the agitation in the 
states has been prompted by other reasons than a concern 
for the future of the states’ peoples themselves. The claim 
is made that the agitation masks an attempt by the Congress 
party to secure a larger voice in the federal centre than would 
be possible under the federation envisaged by Parliament 
in 1935. The latter assumes that the Princes will be repre- 
sented at the centre by nominated members ; the demand 
in the states has been for elected members. In urging 
responsible government on the states, the agitators have 
paid little heed to the political and constitutional circum- 
stances in these areas ; nor has any distinction been drawn 
between states that arc well governed and those that retain 
the characteristics of mediasvalism. tlydcrabad and 
Travancore have suffered along with Rajkot and Ranpur. 
But the emergence of undesirable by-products, such as an 
intensification of commimal feeling, has made some 
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Congress leaders pause. It had become clear even before the 
Ranpur incident that the policy in the states was leading to 
serious complications. Previously, the Congress Working 
Committee had adopted a fresh resolution to meet the new 
situation. This noted that some of the Rulers had 
recognised the demand for civil liberty and responsible 
government, but regretted that others had sought to 
suppress such movements. The resolution deplored the 
attempt of some Rulers to seek the aid of the British 
authorities, and asserted the right of the Congress party to 
protect states’ peoples from the use of military police lent 
by the Paramount Power. Although recognising certain 
limits to Congress intervention in the states, the party 
reserved the right to guide the people of the states towards 
closer association with the administrations. 


III. The Viceroy on National Unity 

T he agitation in the states had been inspired partly 
by a belief that the British authorities had decided upon 
some new policy, which sought to uphold the states’ 
administrations in their existing form. This view was 
scotched by the Viceroy himself when he spoke in Calcutta 
on December 19. As the first political pronouncement to be 
made by Lord Linlithgow since his return to India from 
England, the speech was awaited with great interest 
throughout the country, particularly in the Congress camp 
and by the Princes. 'I'here was general satisfaction among 
the latter when he clearly indicated that the policy of the 
British Government towards constitutional reform in the 
states remained unchanged. The British authorities 
would not obstruct proposals for constitutional advance, 
but would assume no responsibility for initiating it; the 
Rulers themselves would remain responsible for the forms 
of government suitable to meet conditions in their domains. 
Nationalists, on the other hand, were dissatisfied. They 
claimed that the statement showed British sympathies to be 
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with the Princes rather than their peoples, and maintained 
that official unwillingness to urge the Princes to literalise 
their constitutions was likely to encourage them to resist 
such a process. Congress leaders believe that co-operation 
between autocratic states and democratic British India is not 
possible under federation, and continue to urge that the 
states’ representatives in the federal parliament should be 
elected by the people and not nominated by the Rulers. 

The main theme of the Viceroy’s address, however, was 
an appeal for national unity. The framers of the federal 
scheme, said Lord Linlithgow, had given dominant weight 
to the question of Indian unity. This was particularly 
important to-day, in view of the altered European back- 
ground and the new ideologies threatening the ideals that 
had been and remained the basis of British policy in India. 
He pointed out that the greater the success of provincial 
autonomy the more the provinces asserted themselves, and 
the greater, therefore, was the danger to all-India unity. 
He claimed that there was a growing comprehension 
of India’s position in a world that had now entered 
upon one of those formative periods which would affect 
the shape of human affairs for some generations to come. 
That India was aware of these issues he did not doubt; 
her statesmen were constantly extending the range of their 
survey, and her public increasingly looked outward towards 
international affairs, not as mere spectators, but with an 
understanding of India’s place in the modern world. 
Such stirrings of national consciousness were bound to seek 
their due expression, and he believed it would be fouhd 
to rest upon the unity of all-India. 

Lord Linlithgow also emphasised that provincial 
autonomy and federation were essentially parts one of the 
other. Together they represented a great decision, all 
the more significant when outlined against the background 
of world politics, a background more sombre now than it 
had been in 1935, when the reforms were introduced. But 
the darkening of the background and the rise of totalitarian 
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thought in Europe had not altered the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government towards Indian constitutional 
advance. They believed that the ideal embodied in the 
Act of 1935 was the best for the future unity of India. 
On a broad view, provincial autonomy had proved a 
marked success. Given the continuance of good will and 
understanding, the future in India could be faced with 
confidence, and the project of federation would be successful. 

Sections of the Congress press asserted that the Viceroy 
had left unanswered those main questions a settlement of 
which was demanded by Congress before federation 
should be inaugurated. The relations between the pro- 
posed federal Government and the British authorities 
would have to be on a wholly different footing from that 
contemplated in the Act ; and it was implied tliat the in- 
auguration of federation without such prior changes 
would arouse a hostility in India greater than anything 
previously experienced in the country’s political history. 
The critics urged that the representatives of the states in 
the federal Houses should be elected and directly responsible 
to the people, and that Indians should have a greater say 
in the reserved subjects of defence and finance. The 
Viceroy’s sympathetic approach to the whole constitutional 
question, and his own sincerity of purpose, were widely 
appreciated. But to proceed with federation as if Indian 
opposition did not exist was described as a mistaken policy. 
It became obvious that the Congress party still had no use 
for the “ doctrine of gradualness ”, which the Simon 
Commission recommended, but sought to foreshorten 
normal processes by methods that have awakened much 
apprehension among other political groups in India. 


IV. Hindu Claims and Muslim Fears 

M inority elements in the country have lately grown 
more restive and are developing a more aggresive 
attitude towards the growing power of the Congress party. 
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Congress leaders tend to regard the party’s programme 
as the only possible policy for the country, and to ignore the 
aims of other political bodies. The Muslim League and 
the Hindu Mahasabha have clearly indicated wlicre they 
part company from the Congress. This dissent has greatly 
intensified communalism in the country, boih in the 
Muslim and in the Hindu ranks. Tire v\.ll-Tndia Liberal 
Federation also disagrees with the Congress party on 
important issues. The Liberals bring a balanced and 
objective outlook to their analysis of politics, but their 
organisation is loosely knit and commands no popular 
following. The opposition of these minority parties, 
however, emphasises the weakness of the Congress claim 
to represent all political elements in the country, and shows 
that important readjustments have still to be made by Indians 
before all-India unity can honestly be achieved. 

I.eaders of the Muslim league and the Hindu Mahasabha 
have lately hurled charges of fakism against the Congress, 
and even Congress men have objected to what arc described 
as the “ totalitarian methods ” of the Congress Working 
Committee. This body keeps a watchful eye on the 
activities of the Congress Ministries and does not hesitate 
to offer them advice. Ministers, though responsible to 
their electors, arc reported to turn constantly to the Working 
Committee for guidance, apparently fearful lest tlieir 
policies might not find favour with the controlling Congress 
body. Liberal thinkers unlicsitatingly denounce this 
procedure as the negation of democracy. The Muslims, 
always on the alert to defend the interests of their community, 
are particularly opposed to the methods of the Congress 
high command, and new shape has been given to the 
communalism that has greatly hindered Indian political 
advance in recent years. 

Since the inauguration of provincial autonomy, emphasis 
has been given to Hindu-Muslint competition, and the 
ambition of the Hindus to have the main say in Indian 
affairs has greatly increased the anxieties of the Muslims. 
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Although the religious basis of communalism persists, 
the real cause of inter-community rivalry to-day is the 
struggle for political supremacy in the provinces and for 
the opportunities of political power that federation will 
confer. Educationally and in other respects the Muslims 
as a group are more backward than the Hindus. The 
great political agitations of the past have been inspired by 
Hindus, and Muslims dislike the prominence that the 
community has attained in the nationalist struggle. More- 
over, the nationalist press in India is largely in } lindu hands, 
and the broad national prograi^me is largely a product 
of Hindu thinking. Muslims realise that in pressing their 
political claims they lag far behind the Hindus. This 
largely accounts for their insistence upon specific rights 
and for their refusal to concede anything to Indian 
nationalism that implies a surrender of Muslim privileges. 

The more important leaders of the Congress party are 
not in themselves communally-minded, but, now that 
Congress governs in most of the provinces, patronage and 
preferment have largely fallen into Hindu hands. The 
party^s new power has deepened the hostility of the Muslims, 
who find themselves being relegated to the political back- 
ground as Indians assume the control of the country. The 
Muslims are threatening to resort to civil disobedience, the 
(Congress weapon, in order to defend their status in those 
provinces where (Congress Ministers are in office. This 
threat is wholly new, as the Muslims have never hitherto 
regarded civil disobedience as a legitimate constitutional 
weapon. It reflects the increasing Muslim recognition of 
the dangers inherent in the Congress view that single- 
party government is suitable for India at the present time. 
The Congress party still seeks to concentrate Indian 
opposition against tlic British authority in India, while the 
Aluslims, realising that British control is being relaxed, are 
concerned in consolidating themselves against the Hindus. 
The policy of toleration, which the British aimed at 
establishing under bureaucratic rule, is being rapidly 
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undermined, as the Muslims declare their resolve to secure 
the fullest protection for their race, culture, and religion 
under a constitution that is gradually strengthening Hindu 
supremacy. 

On the Hindu side it is the Hindu Mahasabha rather 
than the Congress party that is giving a religious emphasis 
to political ambitions. The Mahasabha is not a political 
party in the ordinarily accepted sense; it is primarily a 
religious organisation designed to safeguard the tenets of 
Hinduism. The Mahasabha challenges the right of the 
Congress party to speak for Hinduism as a whole, and is 
aiming at creating a parliamentary board with a view to 
contesting future elections entirely in the interests of 
Hinduism, llie Mahasabha has opposed the Congress 
party ever since the Communal /Vward was promulgated 
by the British Government, protesting that the award 
conceded to the Muslims too great a representation in 
the legislatures. While the Congress party sought to 
supersede the award by agreement between the Hindus and 
the Muslims, the I lindu Mahasabha demanded its immediate 
cancellation, on the ground that it handicapped Hinduism 
in the national struggle. This attitude has further incensed 
the Muslims, who allege that the policy of the Mahasabha 
reflects the outlook of Hindus generally, including the 
Congress party. I’he fact that Congress leaders repudiate 
the communalism of the Hindu Mahasabha docs not 
appease the Muslims. Recognising the powerful influence 
of the Hindu caste system, which affects social and economic 
as well as religious life, the Muslims fear that they will be 
relegated into a subordinate political caste within the broad 
fold of Hinduism. 

These developments arc causing some concern among 
the British authorities. Communalism has been the bug- 
bear of Indian political life for generations, and it is clear 
that the reforms are not likely to reduce communal dangers, 
but in some directions to increase them. Moreover, the 
Muslims arc tending more and more to seek their spiritual 
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and political associations in the Islamic countries beyond 
the borders of India. This outlook is being encouraged by 
the knowledge that the Hindus are gradually securing 
supremacy within India itself. Fresh impetus has been 
given to the movement for creating a so-called 
“Pakistan” of the Muslim provinces in the north; this 
movement aims at confederating the Muslim provinces into 
a unit which, while associated with the all-India federation, 
would nevertheless strengthen its aniliations with other 
countries witliin the great Islamic belt from Saharanpur to 
Istanbul. 


V. Dominion Status Ahead 

W HII.E the Congress party aims at consolidating all 
elements in the country for a further struggle with the 
British to attain “ complete independence ”, the I-iberals 
seek to modify the Congress policy in the interests of 
Dominion status. Although disagreeing with certain 
aspects of the proposed federation, the Liberals do not hold, 
as a rule, that Indians should not co-operate in working it. 
They showed less than their usual courage and realism at 
the recent meeting of the All-India Liberal Federation in 
Bombay when they failed to recommend that the federation 
should be accepted for such value as it possessed. They 
contented themselves with pointing out that no one will 
be able to operate the constitution successfully unless some 
radical alterations arc made in the scheme. The alterations 
that the Liberals think ncccssaty are fourfold *. {d) securing 
for states’ subjects the right to elect the states’ representa- 
tives to the federal parliament ; (b) abandoning the 

safeguards relating to monetary policy and commercial dis- 
crimination; (() introducing direct election for members 
of the federal legislature ; and (d) making the constitution 
sufficiently elastic to enable India to attain Dominion 
status within a reasonable time. 

Liberal policy has always been to secure constitutional 
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advances by constitutional methods. This was once more 
reflected in the presidential address of Mr. P. N. Sapru, 
the son of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who indicated that it 
was not by refusing to handle the machinery set up at the 
Centre but by utilising it to secure wider reforms that 
Liberal policy could best be interpreted. Broadly speaking 
this still remains the attitude of Indian Liberals. The fact 
that the Congress party has found opportunity to carry out 
its programme by accepting office in the provinces has 
encouraged the hope that moderately-minded Indians may 
still have an influence on policy towards federation. 
Threats of “ direct action ”, which some extremist Congress 
leaders arc urging, arc deprecated in moderate circles as 
calculated to hinder rather than help constitutional advance. 

Moderate opinion appears to accept the view that the 
new constitution must inevitably lead to Dominion status, 
and is frank in its assertions that the British connection 
should be maintained. Congress men continue to preach 
“ complete independence ”, but it has never been made 
clear to the people exactly what is meant by the phrase. 
'I'he new interpretation of Dominion status that has arisen 
since the Statute of VV'estniinster suggests that there is little 
difference between Dominion status and independence. 
In India, however, there arc complications that make 
Dominion status somewhat difficult to achieve. To begin 
with, there is the obvious communal disunity in the country, 
which has been made even more manifest by the reforms 
already conceded ; there is the presence of British forces, 
which are necessary both for internal security and for 
external defence; there is also the problem of foreign 
policy, in which India has had no experience or training. 
Nationalists may regard these as minor points, but they 
remain fundamental objections to the early realisation of 
independence. 

It is clear, however, that federation is a finger-post to a 
wider phase of responsibility. There are many in India who 
believe that a form of Dominion status is inherent in the 
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proposed federation, and that its ultimate realisation 
depends only on the speed with which Indians adapt them- 
selves to the new scheme and the problems of defence and 
foreign policy can be overcome. Historical precedents 
suggest that the British policy in India is following a path 
that leads to Dominion status ; the impatience of nationalists 
with the pace of advance does not remove from the path 
those obstacles which have still to be circumvented. 
Experience of provincial autonomy indicates that the ob- 
stacles will be removed more quickly if the nationalists 
co-operate with the British than if they continue to maintain 
that no obstacles exist. I'hc success of provincial autonomy 
has greatly surprised the Congress party, which assumed 
office in the erroneous belief that the British elements in 
the services would obstruct rather than help them in their 
constitutional activities. 

As the Indian Social Keforwe}\ a Bombay weekly, recently 
remarked of the Congress party, ‘‘ though it still continues 
spasmodically to use the slogans of independence and non- 
co-operation, it treads the path of autonomy and co- 
operation as easily as did the Liberal Ministers under 
diarchy ”, The conclusion is drawn that Congress, for 
the time being, is practically indistinguishable from the 
Liberal Federation. Looking around the world to-day, 
and seeing the totalitarian States coercing weaker nations, 
even Congress men must perceive that affiliation with the 
British Commonwealth is a matter of self-interest, llie 
nationalist press in India has been firmly hostile in its 
attitude towards the policies of the totalitarian States in 
Europe and the Far East, and in working for the greater 
freedom of India it is clear that nationalists do not picture 
themselves discarding British control only to fall under an 
influence far more sinister. 

India, 

January 1959. 
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I. North and South 

I T is unfortunate that the exigencies of politics pre- 
dominate on both sides of the Northern border, and that, 
as a result, friction has recently increased between the two 
Irish Governments. Although the long-range propaganda 
bombardment of each other, in which Mr. Dc Valera and 
I.ord Craigavon indulge at irregular intervals, increases 
ill-feeling between Belfast and Dublin, it is undoubtedly 
valuable for party purposes because it distracts popular 
opinion from more vital matters. No doubt in abstract 
justice Mr. De Valera’s claim is very strong. The division 
of Ireland is absurd, as absurd as would be complete 
separation between Great Britain and Ireland. But at the 
present time there is little chance that British opinion 
would agree to force Northern Ireland, even on a federal 
basis, under the dominion of a Dublin parliament, and it is 
only mischievous to pretend otherwise. Lord Craigavon 
threatens to resist by force if such a step were attempted, 
and Mr. De Valera definitely excludes violence, so how the 
miracle is to be accomplished no one knows. 

Speaking at the annual Ard Fheis, or convention, of 
the Fianna Fail party in Dublin on November 22, to a 
bombastic resolution which demanded the declaration of a 
republic and the ending of partition, Mr. De Valera said 
that there was no legal obstacle to their declaring a republic 
for the twenty-six counties now constituting Ireland. 
Their immediate aim, however, should be to get the 
constitution extended to the whole country; when that 
was done, those who wished could call the state a republic. 
His own view was that, until then, there was no use in 
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trying to rush matters, and putting themselves in a position 
from which they would have to retreat again. As regards 
the ending of partition, he said that they did not contemplate 
the use of force. I'hey wanted not only the territory but 
also the people of the North to form part of the Irish nation. 
Great Britain, he said, could not make it appear that the 
question was one only for the Irish people. North and South, 
because she had created partition and was maintaining it. 
The Irish people were determined that this crying evil should 
be made known to the world at large. Until it was 
removed, the relations that ought to exist between Ireland 
and Great Britain were impossible. 

But sophistical talk of this kind merely ignores realities. 
Under present conditions it is quite true that Mr. 
Uhambetlain and Mr. Dc -Valera could, if they were agreed, 
ignore the objections of Northern Ireland and remove the 
political border, but no sane person believes that this could 
be done without violence. Nor would it do more than 
create a new Ulster problem ; for the border is a spiritual as 
well as a physical reality. The real approach from Dublin 
to Belfast lies no doubt tli rough London, but it must be 
made by improving our relations with Great Britain, and 
not by force. Mr. Dc Valera has really no intention of 
declaring a republic. If he would refrain from dangling 
the carrot of a mythical republic before liis followers’ 
noses, and accept the true implications of Commonwealth 
status, including acknowledgment of the Crown, a real step 
would have been taken towards Irish unity. 

Strange as it may appear, the North is more sentimental 
than the South. Its hard-headed people arc deeply attached 
to the Crown and the Union Jack. That attachment is as 
real as the attachment of their Southern fellow countrymen 
to the Soldiers’ Song and the tricolour. It cannot be 
destroyed overnight by political legerdemain. Never- 
theless, given an acceptance of the Crown as a common link 
between the two parts of Ireland, combined with a recogni- 
tion of their separate economic and cultural interests, some 
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form of juridical union would eventually become possible. 
Under existing conditions there is no other method of 
approach to a solution. 

Senator Joseph Johnston, who is himself an Ulsterman 
and represents Trinity College in the Senate, put the matter 
very clearly when speaking at a meeting in Dublin on 
December 5 . He pointed out that republicanism in Ireland 
was a foreign growth, which had ejected our more legiti- 
mate political ideas and ideals. That, he said, was part of 
our national tragedy to-day. 'I'he Crown was now not 
only the symbol of the unity of the Commonwealth, but 
also the only possible foundation for the national reunion of 
Ireland. It was in addition the only effective guarantee we 
could have for the equality of the Parliaments of the 
Commonwealth, The differences that separated Orange- 
man and Nationalist, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
were as a feather in comparison with the gulf that divided 
both from the totalitarian ideology. North and South 
were agreed that there were certain ultimate sanctities, 
belonging to the individual personality, which were outside 
the province of the state. The problem of union should, 
he claimed, be approached with a full consciousness of the 
overwhelming importance of that kind of fundamental 
agreement. They in Ireland, in their own interests, should 
eliminate the foreign element of republicanism and moderate 
their extremes of economic and cultural nationalism. If, 
he concluded, they were prepared to make these conces- 
sions, and the North did not meet them half-way, they 
might feel certain that the North would rue it yet. 

Unfortunately we have a long way to go before moderate 
and sensible counsel of this kind is likely to prevail. En- 
couraged, no doubt, by Mr. Dc Valera’s statement that he 
did not contemplate the use of force, members of die I.R.A., 
on November 29, wrecked several customs huts on the 
Ulster border, by means of land mines concealed in parcels. 
By lucky chance no one was killed. On the same day, 
however, an explosion occurred at Castlefin, on the southern 
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side of the border, in which two men, who had obviously 
been preparing high-explosive material, were killed. One 
of them was J. J. Reynolds, a member of the I.R.A., who 
was charged with the cowardly murder of Mr. More 
O’Fcrral in 1935 but acquitted after two trials.* Another 
customs hut was blown up near Dundalk on January i. 
It is noteworthy that these demonstrai ions of good will 
followed closely on an announcement that the I.R.A. had 
taken over the government of the Irish Republic from the 
relics of the shadow republican Dail. 

iVt the end of December the Northern Ireland (iovern- 
ment arrested and interned without trial thirty-four men 
whom they alleged to be engaged in subversive activities. 
'I'his action appeared to be justified by subsequent events. 
On January 15 a proclamation was published by the I.R.A. 
in both parts of Ireland, in which, after demanding the 
withdrawal of English armed forces and officials from every 
part of Ireland, they called on the Irish people to assist 
them in the effort they were about to make to compel that 
evacuation and enthrone the Irish Republic. Imme- 
diately following the issue of this document, on January 16 
and 17 a number of explosions, whose objective was 
apparently the destruction of the electricity supply system, 
took place in various parts of England. Several young 
Irishmen were subsequently charged with being unlawfully 
in possession of arms and explosives. Explosions in left- 
luggage offices in London Underground stations, and other 
terroristic acts, occurred a few days later, and were followed 
by more arrests and a sensational conspiracy trial. Criminal 
action of this kind only serves to perpetuate the very con- 
ditions which its authors claim to be seeking to destroy. 

yVetivity of a different kind has been displayed by 
Nationalist organisations in Northern Ireland, which have 
recently endeavoured to hold meetings protesting against 
partition. Their Unionist rivals having obligingly 
arranged to hold counter-demonstrations, the Northern 
* See Tiik Round Tablk, No. 99, June 1935, p. 552. 
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Cioveriiment proceeded to proclaim both. To those 
acquainted with the technique of Irish aj^itatiem these 
rather stale methods of propaganda arc not convincing. 

In fact, a great deal of nonsense has been written and 
spoken about the wrongs of the Nationalist minority in 
Northern Ireland. Persecution, and violent persecution, 
there has been in the past, religious discrimination and 
curtailment of political liberty there are in many ways at 
present, but in fact most of the rights which Catholics are 
denied are denied also to their Protestant fellow-citizens. 
In education, for instance, hundreds of Protestant as well 
as hundreds of Catholic schools pay half their heating and 
cleaning costs in order to preserve their independence 
from official control. The political weakness of the 
("atholics and Nationalists of Northern Ireland — and the 
two terms arc nearly identical — is to some extent due to 
their own dissensions and jealousies, and not entirely to 
gerrymandering. The fict that some of them suffer pre- 
ventive arrest without trial is excused by the existence of an 
organisation whose object is the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force. More than half the people of Northern Ire- 
land would be glad to support a coherent Opposition with a 
constructive Ulster policy, but there is no such Opposition 
in existence. The party in power, on the contrary, knows 
what it wants, and, as Mr. De Valera is their best organiser 
when he beats the republican drum, they provoke h\m to 
beat it as often as possible. 

It is of course equally ridiculous to complain, as Mr. 
Andrews, the Northern Minister of Finance, did lately, that 
the recent Anglo-Irish agreement was a one-sided, unjust and 
improper arrangement, detrimental to Ulster in particular, 
and that they should not rest until it was altered. You 
cannot eat your cake and have it too. If Northern Ireland 
desires to retain complete fiscal union with Great Britain, 
it should not complain if it suffers the inevitable conse- 
sequcnces. There is a logical case for granting Northern 
Ireland Dominion status, but that is not appreciated in 
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Belfast. The economic policy of Northern Ireland, as 
Lord Craigavon recently proclaimed, is exemplified by the 
fact that it is one of Great Britain’s best customers, its 
imports from Great Britain being equivalent to £51 
per head of its population, compared with the rest of 
Ireland’s £-j. 

The education of pixblic opinion on either side of the 
border concerning the feelings and ideals of the people on 
the other is the first step to be taken towards better relations. 
It may reveal that the differences are at present irreconcilable 
or, more likely, trivial and ephemeral compared with the 
issues now confronting us abroad. In any event it will 
teach us to bear with each other and as far as possible to 
work together for the good of our common country. 

For these reasons the new movement, launched happily 
enough on Christmas Eve, for the promotion of a better 
understanding between North and South is highly to be 
commended. It is not concerned with political or con- 
stitutional problems, believing that constitutional forms are 
of less importance than a spirit of co-operation and 
friendship, and that differences of opinion about the former 
need not prevent the growth of the latter. Its principal 
aims are to foster good relations between all Irishmen, 
to expose and discountenance misrepresentation, intolerance 
and intimidation, to reconcile the economic interests of 
North and South, to arrange for more social intercourse 
between the people living in different parts of Ireland, and 
to bring home the fact that every effort to eradicate mis- 
understanding and create good feeling in Ireland is a 
definite contribution to international peace and security. 
That such a scheme should be sponsored by men like Lord 
Charlemont, who up to a year ago was Minister for 
Education in the Northern Government, and General Sir 
Hubert Gough of Curragh Mutiny fame, and by independent 
Nationalists like Senator Frank MacDermot and Mr. 
John J. Ilorgan of Cock, is a good augury for its success. 
It has also received a qualified welcome, be it said to his 
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credit, from Mr. De Valera, who, whatever may be his 
concessions to party tactics, sincerely desires to promote 
a better understanding between Irishmen. Many pro- 
fessional politicians in both parts of Ireland, however, may 
be expected to view with suspicion any attempt to deprive 
them of a valuable catch-cry. The new movement will 
require much patience, charity and courage, if it is to suc- 
ceed; but, however it may fare in the immediate future, 
there are increasing signs that time is on the side of these 
successors of the United Irishmen. 


II. PARLIAMliNTARY pAIOLUMENTS 

I RISH democracy in the raw can be best studied at the 
annual conventions of the various parties, when repre- 
sentatives of the country branches attend in Dublin to 
confer with the political leaders on past and future policy. 
On these occasions the real Ireland, the Ireland of the farms 
and small country towns, makes itself heard and renews its 
illusion tliat it is an important factor in the political life of 
the country. 

The recent Ard Fheis of the Eianna Fail party was an 
interesting example of this kind of gathering. Resolutions 
dealing with every possible and impossible aspect of our 
national life, and demanding bendits for all and sundry, 
were solemnly proposed and as solemnly talked out or 
side-tracked. Among many other proposals divorced 
from reality were demands for large-scale afforestation, 
accelerated division of land among small-holders, extended 
insurance benefits, and more and larger pensions. The 
Minister for Defence, Mr. Aiken, who is certainly not 
lacking in political generosity, had to resist a demand that 
pensions should be given to those who would have fought 
in our recent wars had equipment been available. He 
pointed out that to meet all the demands put forward would 
mean pensions for everyone, a proposal that would at 
least have the merit of simplicity. Mr. Sean MacEntee, 
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the Minister for Finance, also firmly refused to accept a 
resolution condemning the valuable majority report of the 
Banking Commision.* He pointed out that they were 
being asked after half-an-hour’s discussion to pass judgment 
on the result of three years^ investigation by honest and 
conscientious experts. 

But the real mind of the agricultural community was best 
shown in the vehement opposition displayed by the delegates 
to the legislative proposals for an increase in the salaries 
for Dail deputies, pensions for cx-Ministers and allowances 
for Opposition leaders. It required all Mr. De Valera’s 
personal influence to calm the storm and avoid direct 
condemnation of these measures. The exact proposals, 
which have since been carried into law, were to increase 
deputies’ salaries from ^'360 to ^'480, to pay the leaders of the 
two Opposition parties, Fine Gael and Labour, £800 and 
£^00 respectively, and to pay cx-Ministers who have held 
office for more than three years pensions varying from £^00 
to £^00 according to length of service. No alteration has 
been made in the salaries of Cabinet Ministers or Senators. 
The Taoiseach or Prime Minister at present receives £2,500 
and the other Ministers £1,700 a year. These are the 
salaries received by the Cosgrave Government — salaries 
which Mr. Dc Valera and his friends strongly criticised 
and which they refused to accept for their first period in 
office. Senators receive £560. All these salaries arc free 
of income tax and arc supplemented by travelling expenses 
when on official business. 

The alterations arc contrary to the recommendations of 
the committee set up specially by the Government to enquire 
into the matter. -j- These were that, while there should be 
no change in deputies’ salaries. Cabinet Ministers should 
receive an increase. Mr. MacEntee, the Minister for 
Finance, when introducing the Bill to raise deputies’ 
salaries on November 24, said that the increase was granted 

* See The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, pp. 120 et seq. 

I See The Round Table, No. 110, March 1938, p. 319. 
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in order to meet the heavy consequential loss that fell on 
deputies through their neglect of their own private 
interests. The proposals were finally carried into law after 
a good deal of acrimonious discussion, which did not at all 
follow orthodox party lines. Although the leaders of the 
Fine Gael party were apparently in favour of the changes, 
it is an open secret that a party split nearly took place owing 
to the strong feeling among many members that deputies 
ought not to increase their own salaries under existing 
economic conditions. There w'as also opposition to the 
proposals among Government and Labour members. Mr. 
Norton, the leader of the Labour party, announced that he 
would not accept the allowance made to him as one of the 
Opposition leaders. There can be little doubt that, with 
the exception of the grant of pensions to cx-Ministers, the 
proposals did not meet with public approval. 

The objection to the increase in deputies’ salaries was 
best stated by Senator MacDcrmot in the Senate on 
December 15. lie opposed the Bill, he said, on the grounds 
that it had not received the approval of the people, that the 
present allowance was suHicient, and that the effect of 
increasing it would not be to improve parliamentary 
institutions, but more probably to do them injury. He 
contended that, after allowing for normal expenses, on 
the basis of one hundred days’ attendance in Dublin during 
the year, the average deputy would make a clear profit of 
about £1^6 n year out of the increased salary. 'I'o increase 
salaries was to make politics a profession. He also 
claimed that in many cases the proposed pensions to cx- 
Ministers and salaries to leaders of the Opposition would 
be excessive. He pointed out that Mr. Cosgravc, as an 
ex-Minister, leader of the Oppositirtn and a deputy, would 
be entitled, if he so desired, to a salary of £1,780 a year, of 
which £1,280 would be free of income tax. This was more 
than the salary of a Minister. The day might come, he said, 
when in connection with partition or some other important 
and critical issue we might need to form a national 
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Government drawn from all parties, or we might even 
decide, as the Swiss had done, that this was the best per- 
manent form of government. In either case these irrational 
salaries to Opposition leaders would create difficulties ; 
for it was almost too much to hope of human nature that 
Opposition groups would not be formed to take advantage 
of them. 

There is some substance in Senator MacDermot’s 
criticisms, and it is a pity that tliese measures, which would 
have been improved by amendment, were rushed through 
the Dail and Senate with a haste that suggests political 
expediency rather than a concern for public interest. The 
procedure employed suggested that the Senate has now 
become an entirely subservient and impotent body. It has 
recently improved its repute, however, by the election, 
after several abortive contests, of Senator Michael Tierney 
to the office of Vice-Chairman. He is Professor of Greek 
at University College, Dublin, one of our few independent 
political thinkers, and a man of broad and cultured mind. 

An interesting, if somewhat nauseating, example of 
our lack of culture and tolerance is afforded by the action 
of the Central Council of the Gaelic Athletic Association, 
which controls the national games of burling and Gaelic 
football, in removing Dr. Douglas Hyde, the President of 
Ireland, from the position of patron of the yVssociation, 
which he had held for thirty years. His offence was that 
as head of the State he had acted in accordance with normal 
international courtesy in attending an Association football 
match between teams representing Ireland and Poland, 
thereby breaking the bye-law of the Association which 
precludes its members from patronising foreign games. 
But it may be suspected that the extremist element, who 
control the Association, were merely looking for an excuse 
to insult Dr. Hyde, whose moderate views are not to their 
liking. What sentence, if any, they passed on Mr. De 
Valera, who was also present at the match, has not trans- 
pired. It may be confidently asserted, however, that both 
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he and Dr. Hyde have risen in popular esteem through 
their courage in defying an outworn code based on an 
inferiority complex. 

The death of Mr. James McNeill on December 12 has 
deprived Ireland of a distinguished citizen. A native of 
the Glens of Antrim, he became an Indian civil servant 
and afterwards on his return to Ireland after the war suc- 
cessively Chairman of tine Dublin County Council, High 
Commissioner for the Irish Free State in I.ondon, and 
finally Governor-General on the retirement of Mr. Healy. 
The studied insults of Mr. Dc Valera’s Government led to 
his retirement in 1932, but he successfully vindicated his 
attitude, and it is proof of a better atmosphere in the new 
Ireland which he helped to create that all parties were 
represented at his funeral. 


111. Industry, Agriculture, and Transport 

T FIE trade returns show that the visible adverse balance 
fell during 1958 by /]4, 088,905. This result would be 
more satisfactory if the reduction of the import surplus 
had been due to an increase of exports rather than to 
diminished imports. All the concentration on developing 
industries that can only hope to cater for the home consumer 
has indirectly injured more important industries that cater 
for both home and export markets. The Irish bank returns 
for September show that in the previous year our net 
external assets had been reduced by a sum of £ 6 , 600,000 
to the lowest level they have yet reached. This is a 
striking confirmation of the opiruon expressed by the 
majority of the Banking Commission that in recent years 
there has been an adverse balance of payments on 
current account, which has had to be covered either by 
encroachment on external capital assets or by an increase of 
external liabilities. 

The Government, apparently perforce, has renewed its 
trade agreement with Germany, now of course including 
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Austria and the Sudctcnland, on the former basis, namely, 
that for every /J5 worth of goods that we buy from Germany 
she must buy £1 worth from us. Tn future, Germany 
must buy Irish produce in the open market, and not 
through the Ministry of Agriculture as heretofore. 

The census of industrial production for the year 1956, 
recently published, shows that the value of the net output 
from large-scale industry increased during the ten years 
ending 1956 by over ten million pounds. During the same 
period the number of persons employed increased by 
51,373 and the amount paid in salaries and wages by five 
million pounds. But, while the output from the factories 
has been steadily mounting, the output from the farms, 
which are our biggest and basic industry, has been steadily 
falling. During the same period the output of agriculture 
declined in value by fifteen million pounds. Even allowing 
for the fact that the industrial census does not include 
smaller concerns, it would appear that the total national 
output has fallen off. That, in brief, is the net result of 
Mr. De Valera’s economic ptdicy. Moreover during the 
ten years ending 1936 the average wages paid to industrial 
workers fell by £iz and their output by a like amount. 

Nevertheless, the manufacturers are still clamouring 
for more protection and further concessions. Certain 
industrial interests believe, or affect to believe, that the 
operations of the Prices Commission set up under the London 
agreement of last April will seriously limit, if not prevent, 
future industrial development and go far to nullify the 
existing tariffs. But the proviso in the agreement that the 
Prices Commission must afford to Irish industries adequate 
protection, having regard to the relative costs of eco- 
nomical and efficient production and the needs of newly 
established industries, cannot fail to protect all but the most 
inefficient concerns. On the other hand, it will prevent any 
manufacturers who may be concerned more with profits 
than with principles from unduly exploiting their privileged 
position. The Prices Commission is necessary, in fact, 
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not only to protect the consumer from the manufacturer, 
but also to protect the manufacturer from himself. In any 
event, the Irish Government would have been forced to 
entrust the Commission with the functions that it now 
exercises under the agreement. As the majority report 
of the Banking Commission points out, the crucial question 
for Irish industry is whether there will or will not be an 
improvement in the efficiency of production, on which 
depends all improvement of the real social income, and thus 
of the standard of living. Technical efficiency, which is 
particularly important in small factories such as exist here, 
can only be secured by constant vigilance, which the 
Prices Commission will certainly help to supply. 

Mr. Leniass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
whose speeches are an interesting study in gradual economic 
education, is apparently alive to these facts ; for he recently 
stated that the next year or two would be the critical period 
for most of our newer industries, and that the question 
w'hether they were to suiwivc would depend on the quality 
of their work and the quantity of their output, llis former 
unqualified optimism has recently been considerably 
modified, and he shows a growing disposition to blame 
employers, workers and the public for the difficulties that 
have arisen in the development of his industrial policy. 
Pie now claims that if it docs not succeed the Irish people 
will have been proved unfit for nationhood. It is possible, 
of course, that it is the policy that is to blame, and not the 
people. 

Mr. MacEntcc, the Minister of Finance, went to the 
heart of the matter in a remarkable speech on January 
21, in which he acknowledged that if Ireland’s national 
income and purchasing power were to be maintained there 
was no alternative to an increase of the return from the 
export of our agricultural surplus. Broadly speaking, he 
continued, no market offered an opportunity for that 
increase upon a scale commensurate with our require- 
ments except the British market. Anything, therefore, 
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that would tend to impede the fair course of trade between 
the two countries, anything that would create enmity 
between the two peoples, or arouse prejudice against this 
country, her people or her products, was a matter of the 
gravest concern, most of all to the farmers and tillers of 
the soil, upon whose well-being we all depended. 

The real root of our economic difficulties is indeed the 
condition of agriculture. Farmers’ costs have kept pace 
with the increase of agricultural prices, with the result that 
production is often barely profitable. The last return of the 
Registrar General estimates that our population has fallen 
by 31,000 in the last two years, which is ten times the fall 
that took place in the previous ten years. Moreover, the 
report of the Greater Dublin Tribunal, published on Decem- 
ber 19, recommends that owing to tlic rapid increase of 
Dublin’s population the whole County of Dublin should 
become a unified metropolitan borough, under one adminis- 
tration . It is not surprising, therefore, that the Government 
have at last agreed to the oft-repeated request of the 
Opposition for the appointment of an expert commission 
to investigate the condition of agriculture. Dublin Opinion 
neatly comments that “ the situation has the Government 
well in hand ”. The main purpose of this commission 
will be to consider and advise on ways and means of in- 
creasing production. 

The notion that our agricultural exports arc incapable of 
further development is not accepted by competent critics. 
Dr. Henry Kennedy, the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, in a remarkable article recently 
published,* points out that tlie only way of safeguarding 
our monetary position, as well as making funds available 
for national and social development, is to develop fully 
our agricultural industry through improved technique 
designed to meet the special problem of our climatic con- 
ditions. He claims with justice that the economic position 
of the farmer has seriously deteriorated as the result of 
* Studies, December 1938. 
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national policy, and that in consequence our population, 
particularly in the rural areas, is rapidly declining. He gives 
figures to prove that, while we have been bathing in a sea 
of political emotion, our economic rivals in the British 
market. New Zealand and Denmark, have stolen our 
clothes, lie maintains that the first essential is to make our 
farming pay, as other countries have done. By means of 
statistics of the average output of milk per cow and the use 
of artificial fertilisers he shows that our agricultural methods 
have lagged behind those of other countries, until we are 
not far from a condition of primitive agriculture. The 
remedy, as he sees it, is to exploit our natural advantage — 
an abundant rainfall — by improving our yield of grass and 
conserving it by modern scientific methods for winter use. 
There can be no doubt of the accuracy of his conclusion 
that increased production per labour unit and per acre is 
the only means of making Irish farming pay, and it is all 
to the good that the Government, after six years, have 
at last apparently realised this pregnant fact. 

Another problem that is clamouring for solution is the 
future of our transport system.* The special legislation 
enacted in 1935 gave the Great Southern Railways Company 
power to buy up the numerous private road transport 
concerns which at that time were challenging its very 
existence. The scheme, like most of its kind, was excellent 
on paper, but, partly through evasion and partly through 
mismanagement, the plan failed to rehabilitate the railways, 
which are now reduced to a condition of virtual insolvency. 
The Government have now appointed a special tribunal to 
enquire into the causes of this breakdown and the measures 
necessary to secure efficient public transport. It is presided 
over by Mr. Joseph Ingram, who was formerly Secretary 
of the Transport and Marine branch of the Department of 
Industry and Commerce, and the other members, although 
not transport experts, have a wide knowledge of Irish 
agricultural and commercial conditions. They include Dr. 

* See The Round Tabue, No. 113, December 1938, p. 123. 
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Henry Kennedy and Air. D. O’Hcgarty, who was Secretary 
of the Iixecutive Council under the Cosgravc Adminis- 
tration. 

The main railways are obviously the proper vehicle for 
long-distance goods and passenger traffic, but beyond their 
radius lies a large area where the bus and lorry can be more 
suitably employed. At present, in many places there is 
indiscriminate competition between the two forms of 
transport, and complete lack of co-ordination. Many of 
the bus services, though operated by the railway company, 
compete directly with the failway itself. Some branch 
railway lines have been already closed, but many more will 
have to be sacrificed. In the end, nationalisation in some 
form, both of road and of rail services, may prove the only 
solution. One serious difficulty in the way of such a 
general scheme is presented by the fact that the Great 
Northern Railway Company operates in both, parts of the 
country and cannot therefore be included in a comprehensive 
plan by either Government. As transport conditions are 
identical in the North and the South, the only obstacle 
that prevents the question from being tackled on a national 
basis is lack of good will and common sense. Facing all 
these problems, Ireland, both North and South, has much 
food for thought and need for action in 1939. We can 
certainly bkmic no one but ourselves if the results are not to 
our liking. 
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1. Civil Deeence and Foreign Policy 

A n account of all the recent developments in the field 
of air-raid precautions and the enrolment of the civil 
population in defence would fill a whole article ; for since 
September public and governmental attention has been 
focused on these matters as never before. All that can 
be done here is to list some of the more important events 
and pronouncements. The appointment of Sir John 
/Vnderson, formerly Governor of Bengal, as Lord Privy 
Seal and “ Minister for Civilian Defence ” followed soon 
after the Czechoslovakian crisis. On December i he 
announced plans for a national voluntary register. The 
Government, he said, had come to the conclusion that a 
compulsory register was not at present necessary or desir- 
able, though preparations were being made for a complete 
and compulsory register, to be taken by means of the 
census machinery, immediately upon the outbreak of war. 
In an interview on January 9, Sir John Anderson described 
a compulsory register in peacetime as “ an absolutely 
useless instrument ”, but he made it clear that in saying 
this he had in mind a register without compulsory train- 
ing. The Government, forestalling criticism from advo- 
cates of a compulsory register, undertook to submit their 
whole scheme for national service for review by the House 
of Commons at the end of March. No doubt compulsion 
has so far been avoided in order to placate organised 
Labour, which has been giving full assistance to the 
official plans. After a trade-union delegation had inter- 
viewed the T.ord Privy Seal and the Minister of T.abour, 
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the National Council of Labour issued on December 12 
the following statement : 

It was unanimously agreed that no approval could be given to 
a compulsory scheme, but that if the Government scheme is to be 
a genuinely democratic and voluntary one, providing for adequate 
representation of organised workers on the bodies concerned 
with the administration of the scheme, the Labour movement 
would be willing to co-operate in such a scheme for civilian 
defence. 

On January 25 some twenty million copies of a handbook 
on national service were delivered to householders 
throughout the country. The handbook contained full 
particulars of all the services, from (he regular forces to 
women’s first-aid organisations, in wliich citizens might 
enrol for the defence of their country. According to the 
Minister for Civilian Defence, approximately 1,200,000 men 
and women are wanted for civilian defence or A.R.P. 
services, to which must be added a margin of 50 per cent, 
for “ second-line reserves ”. Volunteers for national 
service, outside the armed forces, arc required to sign an 
honourable but not a legally binding undertaking to serve 
in war-time. 

The distribution of the handbook was preceded by the 
issue of a list of “ reserved ” occupations, workers in 
which, if over a specified age ranging from 21 to 35 years 
(in some cases there was no restriction of age), would not 
be allowed to join part-time defence services that would 
become whole-time in war. The restrictions do not apply 
to whole-time employment in peace, like the regular army, 
nor to factory schemes of A.R.P., nor to service that would 
be part-time in war (subject to an over-riding claim of 
the worker’s ordinary job), nor to women’s nursing and 
first-aid services. The list of reserved trades — which of 
course includes most heavy industries, skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs in the engineering trades and the manufacture 
and distribution of food, and many others— covers between 
six and seven million work-people, that is to say, roughly 
half the national man-power. More than three millions, 
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however, of those affected are over the age of 45, 
whereas only about one in five of men aged 18 to 25 
are on the “ reserved ” list. As for professional workers, 
the Government has set up an advisory council, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Walter Mobcrly, to advise the Minister 
of Labour on the use in war-time in government depart- 
ments and elsewhere of persons with scientific, technical, 
professional, and higher administrative qualifications. 

Meanwhile the local authorities have been pushing 
forward their A.R.P. plans with varying speed and 
thoroughness. Few of them have made plans for deep 
shelters, proof against direct hits by heavy bombs. Just 
before Christmas the Government announced that instead 
of bomb-proof shelters they aimed at providing “ adequate 
protection against splinters and blast and against the fall 
of debris ”. A standardised steel fitting would be pro- 
duced for the support of basements, while for non-basement 
buildings steel shelters easily constructible in the open had 
been designed. The cost of these precautions would fall 
on the Government wherever the householder could not 
afford to meet it himself, the total burden on the Treasury 
being estimated at £zo million. A first order for 120,000 
tons of steel for these “ unit ” shelters was placed in 
January. Whether they or the strengthened basements 
would be of much value in practice is unfortunately a 
matter of technical controversy. An expert committee has 
recommended to the Minister for Civilian Defence that 
immediate legislation be undertaken to ensure that no 
residential building be erected in future without the 
inclusion of an air-raid shelter of sufficient size to accom- 
modate all the inliabitants in reasonable safety. Evacuation 
as well as shelter forms an essential part of the Government’s 
civil defence programme. In January a number of local 
authorities were asked to survey the accommodation 
available in their areas for billeting, and this was followed 
by the publication of a full list of areas from which evacua- 
tion would be organised, including all the big cities from 
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London to Liverpool, and of areas that would neither be 
evacuated nor used to receive the citizens transferred. On 
February 15, the Government announced that jo holiday 
camps, each accommodating 350 children, and designed 
for evacuation purposes in time of war, would be built at 
a cost of £ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

In a statement on the progress of A.R.P. plans, on 
January 9, Sir John Anderson said : 

People write as if we ought to aim at making war safe for 
civilians. My opinion is you cannot make war safe for the 
civilian. There is only one way of making the civilian safe and 
that is the avoidance of war. Our aim should be if there is war to 
emerge from it with the least possible hurt to the nation, but to 
emerge victorious. 

Air-raid precautions will not by themselves win a war, 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that public opinion has 
concentrated so much on this aspect of our defences. 
Steady progress has undoubtedly been made in strengthening 
the active arms of defence, though Great Britain is still 
without any effective striking force by land for use in a 
European war. The most encouraging news has been the 
report, on good authority, that aircraft production is now 
running at a rate of 400 to joo aircraft a week and is 
capable of rapid expansion. In November the Secretary 
of State for Air announced that between 5,000 and 6,000 
fighter machines were on order; and that, while priority 
was being given to these defensive craft, the reserve of 
bombing aeroplanes was being simultaneously increased. 

Progress in rearmament is plainly of no avail unless it 
enables the nation to pursue a foreign policy that will 
prevent war by rejecting threats of force before they have 
developed into urgent military pressure. There have been 
some signs that the Government regard their hands as 
growingly strong in international affairs. In a New Year 
message to his party, the Prime Minister wrote : 

We have already made such progress with our rearmament 
plans that wc are to-day in a position, should the need arise, to 
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discharge our obligations to our allies, the Empire and ourselves. 
Our armed strength enables us to say in the councils of the nations 
that, seeking friendship with all peoples, we shall meet them in a 
spirit of reasonableness and fair dealing, but will not make 
concessions to force. 

The Home Secretary, speaking on January 26, was optimistic 
almost to the point of complacency when he declared that 
two incontrovertible facts stood out from an obscure 
background of fears and guesses — the passionate desire 
of the peoples of Europe for peace, and the invincibility of 
Great Britain and the British Empire. Those who fear 
that the latter assertion may be an over-statement, in view 
of the vulnerability of the Empire and its backwardness in 
rearmament, will at least give due weight to Sir Samuel 
Iloare’s insistence on the value of economic strength in 
defence and his remark that “ the proper use of air force 
by the navy itself will extend rather than diminish British 
sea power A few days later, on January 28, the Prime 
Minister declared in a speech at Birmingham : 

Peace could only be endangered by such a challenge as was 
envisaged by the President of the United States in his New Year 
message — namely, a demand to dominate the world by force. 
That would be a demand which, as the President indicated and I 
myself have already declared, the democracies must inevitably 
resist. 

Critics who suspect the Government's will to resist inter- 
national blackmail, in the name of the British people, would 
doubtless charge Mr. Chamberlain with inability to recog- 
nise such an aggressive challenge when it comes. For 
there are few who believe that it will take the form of a 
deliberate head-on collision with the British Empire. 
More likely, so the majority of British people believe, there 
will come a sidelong attack through forcible pressure on 
France. 

It is this consideration that stirs the Englishman's 
anxiety most when he looks upon the scene in Spain, not 
with the eye of humanitarianism or of ideological or class 
interest, but with that of high politics and strategy. On 
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January i8, before the fall of Barcelona, the Leader of 
the Opposition addressed a letter to the Prime Minister 
requesting the immediate summoning of Parliament to 
consider the situation in Spain. “ It is inimical to the 
honour and interests of this country ”, wrote Mr. Attlee, 
“ that it should continue to deny to the Spanish Govern- 
ment the right freely to purchase arms and supplies necessary 
for its defence ”. Mr. Chamberlain replied that in the 
view of the Government a reversal of the policy of non- 
intervention would inevitably lead to an extension of the 
conflict. In a second letter, Mr. Attlee retorted by quoting 
the Prime Minister’s own statement of November z that 
the Spanish question was no longer a menace to the peace 
of Europe. Mr. Chamberlain, however, continued to 
refuse an early meeting of Parliament, and when the House 
of Commons eventually assembled, on January 31, it voted 
once more in favour of the non-intervention policy. 


II. Ministerial and Electoral Portents 

T here have been several secondary reconstructions of 
the Cabinet, the first being occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Duff Cooper. He was succeeded as First 
Lord of the Admiralty by Lord Stanhope, the latter’s place 
at the Ministry of Education being taken by Lord 
Dc La Warr. A few days later. Sir John Anderson be- 
came Lord Privy Seal, in Lord De La Warr’s place ; and 
Lord Runciman was brought back into the Cabinet as 
Lord President of the Council, in the room of Lord 
Hailsham, who resigned. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald tem- 
porarily took charge of the Secretaryship of State for the 
Colonies, as well as that for the Dominions, after the death 
of Lord Stanley. A more important reconstruction took 
place at the end of January, when Sir Thomas Inskip 
became Secretary for the Dominions, and Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Chatfield succeeded him as Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence. At the same time. Sir Reginald 
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Hugh Dorman-Smith, a back-bencher who had never 
previously held office, became Minister of Agriculture, 
replacing Mr. W. S. Morrison, who in turn was substituted 
for Lord Winterton as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Mr. Morrison will speak for the Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence in the House of Commons. 

The departure of Lord Winterton, and still more of 
Sir Thomas Inskip, was regarded as a success for critics- of 
the Government’s personnel. Before Christmas, a group 
of junior Ministers, led by Mr. R. S. Hudson, the Secretary 
for the Department of Overseas Trade, expressed to the 
Prime Minister their dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
rearmament, and it was understood that their criticisms 
had been directed particularly against Sir Thomas Inskip 
and Mr. Horc-Belisha. One of the critics was Mr. Hore- 
Bclisha’s own Under-Secretary, Lord Strathcona. In the 
January reconstruction. Lord Strathcona resigned and was 
succeeded by Lord Munster, but Mr. Hudson was invited 
to remain in the Government after he had formally tendered 
his resignation to the Prime Minister. The result, there- 
fore, seems to represent a compromise between criticism 
and defence of the individuals in the Government, and of 
the way in which they have been conducting the expansion 
of the nation’s defences. 

By-elections, while not encouraging the Government to 
believe that it has an enthusiastic country behind it, give 
no evidence of such a swing against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Administration as would bring about a victory for Labour 
if a general election were held now. The Oxford city 
by-election,* in which the Government held the seat with 
a reduced majority against a strong Independent Pro- 
gressive candidate, was followed by a series ot by-elections 
that were rather more discomforting to the National 
Government. Labour gained a victory in Dartford, turning 
a Conservative majority of 2,646 into a Labour majority 
of 4,258, on a much larger poll than in 1935 ; this reversal 
♦ See The Round Table, No. 115, December 1938, p. 145. 
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was attributed in part to the fact that, while the Conserva- 
tive candidate was a new-comer, his opponent had fought 
at the general election and had carefully nursed the con- 
stituency since. At Doncaster, the Labour majority 
increased from 7,952 to 11,708. The most serious shock 
to the Government’s electoral prestige, however, was 
delivered at Bridgwater, where Mr. Vernon Bartlett, the 
well-known journalist and broadcaster, standing as an 
Independent Progressive in a straight fight with a sup- 
porter of Mr. Chamberlain, secured a majority of 2,332, 
whereas the last general election had given the Conservative 
candidate a majority of 10,569 over his nearest opponent, 
and of 4,329 over the T.iberal and Labour candidates com- 
bined. On this occasion no less than 84 per cent, of the 
electors went to the polls, an extremely high figure for a 
by-election. 

Meanwhile, however, the Government had been encour- 
aged by the victory of Sir George Schuster, standing as a 
Liberal-National candidate at Walsall, although his majority 
of 7,158 was 1, 8 It less than the Government majority in 
1935. The Bridgwater by-election was followed by a 
series of Government victories, first at West I-cwisham, 
where the Conservative majority was reduced from 12,370 
to 5,648, then in the Fylde division of Lancashire, where 
the majority fell from 23,352 to 20,615, then in a 
remarkable by-election in Kinross and West Perthshire. 
This seat had been held for the Conservatives since 1923 
by the Duchess of Athol 1 , who had resigned her seat 
as a protest against Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy. She 
stood at the by-election as an Independent. Her opponents 
originally included, not only an official Conservative, but 
also a Labour candidate and the same Liberal candidate 
who had polled 10,069 votes against the Duchess’s 15,238 
in a straight fight at the general election. Both the Liberal 
and Labour candidates, however, were induced to stand 
down, and in these circumstances it was generally expected 
that the Duchess would win. In the result, she lost the 
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scat by 1,313 votes, and although there were special local 
factors at work this was taken as a substantial encourage- 
ment to the Government. 

The next by-election was also a complicated one. The 
succession of Viscount Elmley to his father’s earldom left 
the East Norfolk seat vacant. A joint meeting of the 
Liberal and Conservative associations in the constituency 
adopted a candidate of the Liberal-National wing, to which 
the former member had belonged. Some resentment was 
expressed in Conservative circles at this action, and an 
Independent Conservative and Farmers’ candidate pre- 
sented himself, as well as a representative of the Labour 
party. Tic obtained the support of a large number of 
Conservatives in the division, but at the last moment 
withdrew his candidature as the result of an interview with 
the Prime Minister, who wrote to him declaring that the 
National Government was firmly resolved to pursue its 
efforts to put the agricultural industry on a sound basis, 
and appealing for party unity in face of grave international 
problems. In the result, the Liberal-National was returned 
with a majority of 7,472, a figure 5,175 less than the 
Government majority in 1935. 

At Holderness, in Yorkshire, the Conscn'ativc majority 
over the Liberal was 6,152, against 11,901 in 1935. The 
combined Liberal and l.abour vote actually exceeded the 
victor’s by 3,477, but he had also an independent Con- 
servative rival, who polled 6,103 votes. 

The position of the I/abour party in the eyes of the 
electorate has been weakened once more by its own internal 
dissensions. Once more it is the demand for “ unity of 
the progressive parties ” that has occasioned the disunity 
of the largest of them, and once more the villain of the 
piece, from the orthodox Labour point of view, is Sir 
Stafford Cripps. In November the national executive of 
the Labour party, “ after a survey of the political situation 
arising from recent developments at Munich and else- 
where,” reaflirmed the standing official policy of refusing 
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an approach to other political parties, because “ the road 
to peace lies through socialism”. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the powerful secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, wrote that “ the trade unions 
have confidence in their own political party, but not in 
other patties ”. He alleged that the main object of 
“ Popular Front ” movements had always been to under- 
mine the trade unions and the Labour party. 

In January, however. Sir Stafford Cripps addressed a 
memorandum to the national executive of the party, 
advocating a compact or series of compacts with other 
Opposition parties, designed to avoid splitting the anti- 
Government vote at a general election. The question how 
best to defeat the National Government was to him 
identical with the question how best to help protect the 
British people from the dangers of fascism and war. Sir 
Stafford analysed the 615 seats in the House of Commons 
and concluded that, whereas the Opposition parties, fighting 
independently, could not hope to win more than 266 seats 
under any circumstances likely to exist within the next 
18 months, in combination they could hope for no less 
than 331, which would afford them a working majority. 
He put forward a list of twelve points of policy on which 
the Opposition could unite, including social reform, 
national control of transport, mines and the Bank of Eng- 
land, and “ a positive policy of peace by collective action 
with France, Russia, the United States of America and 
other democratic countries ”. 

The memorandum was rejected by the national executive 
by 17 votes to 3. Sir Stafford Cripps proceeded to circulate 
it to party members, and for this rebellious act was expelled 
from the Labour party by the national executive. He 
promptly announced his intention to appeal to the national 
conference of the party at Whitsuntide, and he has since 
launched a national petition in favour of co-operation 
between the Opposition parties. Whatever may be the 
rights and wrongs of this controversy from the national, 
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Opposition or Labour points of view, it seems strange that 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who bases his whole case on the inter- 
national problem, should be so implausible in those very 
parts of his argument that relate to foreign affairs. In a 
newspaper article, after referring to “ Chamberlain and his 
pro-fascist forces,” he declared that if ] .abour were to join 
in a “ national ” Government it would soon find itself, 
as a junior partner, “ well on the road to fighting the 
next great imperialist war It is hard to conceive 
against whom an “ imperialist ” war could be fought 
unless it were the fascist Powers. Indeed in his memoran- 
dum Sir Stafford warned the Labour party that within a 
few weeks Mr. Chamberlain might declare that appeasement 
had failed, and call on the nation to fight fascism in what 
would be “ a purely imperialistic war ”. This seems rather 
too complicated a process of argument for the ordinary 
elector. As the Da/'/y Herald (Labour) remarked recently : 

1'hc British electorate, to its credit, is now in an extremely 
sceptical mood. It is in no spirit to give its trust except to a 
party which will clearly and persuasively say what it means to do 
and how it means to do it. 

One of the stranger episodes of this peculiar phase of 
politics, in which certain Conservatives have deserted the 
Prime Minister because, they say, his policy means war, 
while Liberals and even Labour people have attached 
themselves to him because they believe it means peace, 
has been an attempt to expel Mr. Maxton and the other 
parliamentary^ members of the Independent Labour patty 
from their own party because they voted with Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the debate on Munich. 


III. EcoNO^fICs AND Politics 

I N politico-economics there have been a number of 
important developments. Agricultural policy has been 
driven to the fore by sectional agitation : the railways have 
urged upon us from every hoarding that a square deal for 
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them means a great deal to us : and the difficulties of 
certain export trades have led the Government to adopt a 
“ fighting policy ” in international markets. 

British farmers have for long been dissatisfied with the 
working of the marketing Acts, which represent the main 
agricultural policy of the Government, over and above the 
dc-rating of agricultural land and the subsidies on wheat, 
sugar-beet, fat cattle, barley, and milk used for manufacture. 
Before Parliament rose at Christmas, the Conservative 
agricultural committee passed a resolution demanding that 

the State should guarantee standard prices to producers to 
cover the average costs of efficient production and should decide 
the steps to be taken to secure these prices ; and that these stan- 
dard prices should be determined from time to time by an inde- 
pendent tribunal on the lines of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee. 

This plan closely accorded to one for “ price insurance ” 
advanced in October by the National Farmers’ Union. It 
was followed by a promise from the Government that they 
would review the agricultural situation during the recess, 
and later by the more emphatic pledges given by the Prime 
Minister in the East Norfolk by-election, when Government 
unity was threatened. The anxiety of the Government to 
placate its agricultural critics was further illustrated by the 
translation of Mr. \V. S. Morrison from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and his succession by Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, an ex-president of the National Farmers’ Union. 
On his first appearance on the front bench Sir Reginald 
accepted a private member’s motion calling for measures to 
ensure prices that would cover costs of efficient production, 
combined with the regulation of imports. Me urged the 
need for swift and direct action to help agriculture, and 
promised that, after he had conferred with representatives 
of the farmers, landowners and farm workers, legislation 
would follow as quickly as possible. 

In a year when fiscal resources are being taxed to the 
utmost in order to pay for rearmament, the Treasury aspect 
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of the farmers’ proposals must undergo close scrutiny. 
The Economist has calculated the cost of a system of minimum 
prices, hypothetically applied to the period from 1928 to 
1937, on two alternative assumptions : first, that the 
standard prices were one-third of the way from the bottom 
of the range of annual average prices over the ten-year 
period; secondly, that the standard was one-third of the 
way from the top of that range. The lower standard 
showed an aggregate subsidy of million, over the ten 
years, on wheat, barley, oats, fat cattle, fat sheep and 
lambs, pork pigs and baconers, and hen eggs. With the 
higher standard, which is presumably a good deal nearer 
to the minimum prices that the farmers have in mind, the 
cost would have exceeded ^'205 million. 

Late in 1938 the four main-line railways took the general 
public by surprise by launching an immense campaign, in 
which legal and political process is being backed by con- 
certed propaganda through every form of advertising 
medium, in favour of what they dubbed “ a square deal 
Their principal demand was to be allowed to fix charges 
for the transport of merchandise as freely as their com- 
petitors, the road hauliers, instead of being subject in 
every detail to the Railway Rates Tribunal. This body, set 
up in 1921 when the great railway amalgamation was 
carried through, decided in 1928 that a sum exceeding 
^ 5 1,000,000 was to be regarded as the standard net revenue 
of the main-line companies. The latter, however, pointed 
out that this figure had never been attained in practice, a 
fact for which, they claimed, road competition had been 
mainly responsible. Both in their public propaganda and 
in their official representations, the railways were careful to 
deny that they demanded any privileges or special defences. 

At no time have the railways asked for preferential treatment ; 
they have merely asked that they should be given equal treatment 
with the road transport industry at the hands of Parliament. . , . 
The existing statutory regulation of the charges for the convey- 
ance of merchandise traffic by railway, together with the require- 
ments attached thereto, including such matters as classification, 
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publication and undue preference, should be repealed. The 
railways, exactly like other forms of transport, should be per- 
mitted to decide the charges and conditions for the conveyance of 
merchandise which they are required to carry. 

The railways were also at pains to deny that their proposals 
in any way affected their liabilities as common carriers. 

The Minister of Transport, to whom two memoranda 
were submitted, passed on the problem to the Transport 
Advisory Council, for advice on the prima fade case, “ pro- 
vided that due regard is had to the ultimate objective of 
the co-ordination of all forms of transport ”. The Council 
were asked to consider, if they advised abolishing some or 
all of the statutory controls over merchandise traffic by 
rail, what safeguards would be desirable for the protection 
of other interests. The railways later elaborated their 
proposals before a special committee of the Council. They 
suggested that the railways be empowered to fix “ reason- 
able ” rates for various classes of trallic ; that any shipper 
should have a right of appeal to the Railway Rates Tribunal 
on the question whether a rate was reasonable or not ; but 
that he should preferably bring his complaint first before 
one of the regular joint meetings that would be arranged 
between each of the various trading associations and the 
railway companies. 

On February 6, representatives of the railways and the 
road hauliers issued a joint statement, describing a memor- 
andum to be submitted to the Transport Advisory Council, 
it declared that the road haulage industry, subject to safe- 
guards, would raise no objection to the railways’ “ square 
deal ” proposals. The railways had undertaken that, for 
two years after they had been given their freedom, they 
would not raise objection, unless there were exceptional 
circumstances, to applications for the renewal of road 
hauliers’ licences, the grant of public-carriers’ licences for 
additional vehicles to existing hauliers, or a similar grant 
of limited-carriers’ licences for vehicles whose operations 
were limited to a 2 5 -mile radius. The two industries had 
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agreed to set up voluntarily a central consultative com- 
mittee to arrange measures of transport co-ordination and 
to deal with difficulties that might arise. Due regard, they 
declared, must be given to the ultimate objective of 
co-ordination of all forms of transport. 

While rearmament has helped to keep internal trade and 
industry moving, the ground lost since the middle of 1937 
has never been regained. On January 16 there were 
2,039,026 unemployed, a figure 211,419 higher than in 
January 1938 and over 400,000 higher than two years 
previously. This was the first time for three years that the 
total had exceeded two millions. In his annual report, 
published in December, the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas of England and Wales remarked that neither his 
powers nor the training and transference facilities afforded 
by the Ministry of Labour were wholly adequate to meet 
the needs of the long-term unemployed. He suggested 
that new openings might be found for young unemployed 
men in A.R.P. work and other defence measures ; and that 
to cash payments made to the yomig unemployed should 
be attached conditions calculated to create or preserve 
physical fitness and to improve morale. 

Among the industries contributing heavily to unem- 
ployment to-day are the great textile trades, a fact that 
reflects the difficulties which these trades are experiencing 
in the export market. In 1957, British exports of textiles 
totalled ^'125 ’7 million, in 1938 only /,'82-7 million. The 
fall in these groups was by itself almost enough to account 
for the drop in aggregate British exports, which declined 
from 3(,'52I'4 million to £470-9 million between 1937 and 
1938. Re-exports fell from £75-1 million to £61*6 million, 
while total imports fell from £1,027-8 million to £920-4 
million. Hence, on balance, the excess of imports over 
exports was reduced from £451-3 million to £387-9 
million. While this in itself is satisfactory, the lower visible 
deficit is offset by reduced invisible earnings, including 
dividends on capital abroad; and the inevitable effect of 
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armament expansion on costs increases anxiety for the 
future of the export industries. They look forward with 
hope to the operation of the Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment. The Government have also enlarged the more 
direct assistance afforded to exporters, by carrying through 
an Export Guarantees Bill which raises from £^o million 
to ^75 million the maximum liability of the Export 
Guarantees Department, extends its facilities to the export 
of semi-military material (like lorries) which does not serve 
a “ destructive use in war ”, and allows it to enter into 
liabilities up to £io million to assist exports where the 
transaction, though not commercially attractive, appears 
on a long view to be in the national interest. Part of 
the latter sum may be used to assist exporters to secure 
contracts in face of unfair foreign competition, or to grant 
longer credit. Hitherto, the Department has been run on 
strictly business lines, and so far from costing the taxpayer 
money has put to reserve million, in the 13 years of its 
life, from the excess of premiums received over claims 
paid and administrative expenses. The debates on the 
measure showed that in the mind of the Government as 
well as the Opposition it was designed particularly to meet 
German competition through subsidies, barter pacts and 
so on. In supporting the second reading on December 15, 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, the President of the Board of 'JVade, 
declared ; 

We have no desire to prevent other countries having their fair 
share of world trade. Nobody in this I louse has any idea of an 
economic blockade of Germany to prevent her trading with the 
outside world. She has as much right to trade as we have. We 
believe it is better both for us and for Germany to come to an 
amicable agreement with regard to sharing markets. . . . We are 
hopeful of reaching agreement of mutual benefit. It would only 
be if we failed to reach agreement that we should find it nccessarj'^ 
to put into operation those methods with which we now feel it is 
right to arm ourselves. 

It was some six weeks after this utterance that Herr Hitler 
delivered his speech to the Reichstag declaring that Germany 
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must “ export or die ”, and threatening an intensified trade 
drive all over the world. Commenting on this in a speech 
on February 5, the Foreign Secretary denied that Great 
Britain aimed at injuring German trade. Both countries, 
he declared, profited from the prosperity of world trade in 
general, a condition that required above all the period of 
stable peace which Herr Hitler himself had forecast. 
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I. Immigration : A NiiGATive Vmw 

T he notion of the Dominions as being mainly “ waste 
spaces ”, “ out there ”, dies hard. Travellers run 
through such a country as Canada, note the relative scantiness 
of population, its complete absence from certain areas, and 
make the logical, if elementary, deduction that empty spaces 
ought to be filled. 

Unfortunately, the processes by which a new country 
is “ filled ” are by no means simple, as some acquaintance 
with the three centuries of experience available would soon 
reveal. The appeal to history seems to show that settle- 
ment, the founding of new communities, is one of the most 
difficult and complex tasks that humanity can attempt. It 
is, therefore, not one to be undertaken lightly. 

In a country like Canada, where little historical ex- 
perience has gone unrecorded, the laws of population 
growth stand out with considerable clarity. It would have 
been well for the country had it begun long ago to pay heed 
to them. 

The first ami most signilicant of these laws appears to be 
that the density of population is not subject to much 
direct control. It is the opportunities for life which a 
given area presents that determine how much life it will 
have. “ Life ”, of course, may mean anything from the 
barest to the most luxurious of existences, every community 
setting up its own norm in its standard of living. It 
follows that it is only in exceptional circumstances that 
immigration — or emigration — greatly affects the rate of 
growth of the population. Where there arc large empty 
areas of virgin soil, immigration will increase their popula- 
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tion. But, after the first rush is over, the only effect 
immigration seems to have, unless further outlets can be 
found, such as industrial development, is to displace the 
people already there. 

In Canada, this displacement has been going on, inter- 
mittently, for decades. Canadian immigration statistics, 
used alone, could not possibly be more deceptive than they 
arc. They should never be employed without the cor- 
rective of statistics of emigration from Canada; for the 
two series, over a long period of years, do not come far 
from balancing. Emigration has involved a return to the 
original homeland, or, more commonly, entrance to the 
United States : it may be said that, in the settlement of 
North America, Canada has not been much more than a 
path to the United States. All her immigration since 
Confederation has not increased her population very much. 
What seems to have happened is that the immigrant, 
strange in the country, usually poor, has asked less in wages 
or in standard of living than the native-born citiisen (a 
fact only too painfully apparent), and that, as a result, 
the native-born, finding it difficult to compete, has gone 
‘‘ where things are better ” — that is, to the United States. 
Hence Canada has been able only painfully to acquire a 
native population adapted to the country and the basis 
of a homogeneous society. She has had to take in a new 
population every generation or so, educate it, train it in 
the ways of the continent, then watch much of it, in the 
persons of its children, go off to the United States, to be 
replaced by still other strangers. This ability of the man 
who demands less to drive out the man who demands more, 
on the analogy of the monetary law enunciated by the 
Elizabethan Sir Thomas Gresham, that ‘‘ cheap money will 
always drive out dear money might be described as the 
Gresham's Law of immigration " : in cveiy walk of life the 
man with the lower standard of living, in relation to his 
productive capacity, will always replace the man with the 
higher. 

DD 
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In the second place, the laws of population suggest, 
what is after all most obvious, that land from which a living 
can be got must be available if settlement is to succeed. 
The mere fact that land is empty is no reason for believing 
that it ought to be filled. The Highlands of Scotland are 
comparatively empty, but they cannot be “ filled ” for the 
simple reason that they cannot sustain much life. So the 
first rule for making a settlement is to find some area where 
it can be made. 

Here, again, Canada is a misunderstood country, a 
country to which the map does much disservice. The map 
impresses us with size but it has nothing to say about 
usability. Usability depends upon fertility of soil or 
presence of other resources, and upon climate. Climate 
cuts down the usable area of Canada in two directions : 
in the south-western prairies and the interior of British 
Columbia, where semi-desert conditions prevail, and 
towards the north, where temperature sets an iron limit 
to agriculture. Settlement is already not far from this 
limit. 

Fertility, or rather its absence, reduces the usable area 
still further. Most of British Columbia consists of rugged 
mountain land. The greater part of the maritime provinces 
is solid rock. All that other vast area known as the 
Canadian Shield, some two million square miles in extent, 
consists of rock, muskeg, lake and river, with only a few 
small pockets of arable land. The amount of fertile, 
usable land in Canada, compared with the total area, is 
minute. Just how much exists is still uncertain, but it is 
questionable whether there exists more than there is, say, 
in France — and certainly there is not the amount of first- 
class agricultural land that France possesses. 

For its other means of livelihood, the country has to 
depend on natural resources all of which possess this 
common characteristic, that they are cumulatively large in 
amount but scattered over vast areas, hardly anywhere 
allowing intensive exploitation, the only basis of a large 
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population. Lumbering, mining, all the large primary 
industries, even wheat-growing, arc of this nature. Only 
in certain small fertile areas, mainly in southern Ontario and 
Quebec, do soil and climate permit a relatively dense 
population. 

Again, nothing is clearer from history than that Canada 
can grow in population only as she finds markets abroad. 
Of her own products (mainly large, simple staples, such as 
wheat, lumber, paper, copper), she can consume but a 
small percentage internally : the remainder has to go abroad. 
A prime difficulty in the Canadian economy consists in the 
disproportion between natural resources of an extensive, or 
scattered, nature and the area of fertile land on which 
consuming communities may arise. 

The relation of such an economy to immigration is clear. 
If foreign trade is flourishing, population increases. If 
the reverse is true, the pace of economic life slows down, 
young people postpone their marriages, and the rate of 
population increase falls off. Under such circumstances, 
newcomers only accentuate the difficulties of those already 
there. 

A further lesson from history is that pioneering, in 
terms both of money and of human values, is a costly 
process. No amount of paternalism can create a pioneer, 
paternalism in settlement being one of the surest guarantees 
of failure. The successful pioneers have been those who 
have stood on their own feet and stuck it out, at whatever 
cost. A deduction from this fact, also borne out by 
experience, is that large schemes of mass settlement have 
rarely been successful. Settlers invariably develop 
grievances against the parties in charge, expenses are 
always greater than had been anticipated, cash is never 
available for paying off sums advanced, and, as a rule, most 
of the settlers drift away. The new world has been 
pioneered by intense individualists who, far from wanting 
civilised comforts, have delighted to bury themselves in 
the forest, away from their fellows. 
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If all these general considerations be applied to Canada 
to-day, they bar out any possibility of resuming large- 
scale immigration. Large amounts of available land do not 
exist, the necessary foreign markets do not exist, and the 
potential immigrants do not exist. 

There are, of course, still some secondary areas of 
available land, especially in northern Alberta, in the 
interior valley of northern British Columbia, and in 
northern Ontario and Quebec. All of these areas arc more 
or less remote, and present uncertainties of climate. Their 
settlement should go forward slowly and for the present on 
an experimental basis. Some of them are perhaps favour- 
able enouglr to warrant gradual colonisation by highly 
selected persons who have no illusions regarding the 
difficulties ahead of them. 

As for foreign markets, it is hardly necessary to point 
out the difficulties that Canada is having in disposing of 
her wheat, difficulties that arc likely to increase rather than 
diminish. Since the Canadian pioneer must rely on wheat 
as his first crop (again, the reader is referred to history), 
pioneering these days is a discouraging business. So far 
from being able to absorb fresh people, we are puzzled to 
know what to do with those we have. I'he increasing 
mechanisation of farms is steadily decreasing the rural 
population, especially on the prairies. From the drought 
areas, natural calamity, causing hardship exceeding any- 
thing known in the worst of English depressed areas, has 
expelled people by the thousand, the refugees having fled 
to older communities already labouring with their unem- 
ployment problems. If any kind of living is to be had 
at all, land in a country like Canada cannot be subdivided 
very much, so that all but one or two of the children from 
the average farm home must leave the farm when they grow 
up. In the west, some of the young men can still get new 
land, eitlier in their own neighbourhood or as pioneers on 
the agricultural frontier. Others must go to the towns, 
none of which is expanding to any marked degree. In 
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the east, industrial life is still expanding moderately, and 
Ontario has become a general reservoir for the youth from 
all over Canada. They tax it to its capacity. It will 
surely be conceded that farmers’ sons, accustomed to the 
country, make the best pioneers, and that they as native- 
born Canadians have the first claim to whatever land is still 
available. Both for rural and urban purposes, the annual 
increment of the Canadian population is unfortunately 
more than sufiicient to meet all the development that is 
likely to occur. 

Even if that were not the case, the type of immigrant 
that wc could get is not tlie type that we arc going to take. 
Immigrants could be found in Slavic Europe, in China or 
Japan. Wc have too many of them already. Canada, 
west of the Great Lakes, is already almost “ balkanised ”. 
If we succeed in Canadianising the vast masses of Slavs — 
and Germans — already there, wc shall do very well. No 
greater blow was ever struck at our national well-being than 
the unwise immigration policies prevailing until 1950. 
Wc do not want them begun over again. 

Potential emigrants do not exist in Great Britain. A 
country with a birth-rate of 14-7 and a death rate only 
slightly below that is in no position to send out emigrants. 
Rather will it attract them — as it has been doing during the 
last few years. Except in individual cases even the man- 
power that it has is not the type we need. Pioneering 
should be left to the native Canadians. It is a slow process, 
and it ought to go forward slowly. But it will go forward ; 
for, where men can make a living from the soil, the soil is 
invariably used. Talk about Canada’s not using her land 
is nonsense. Her offence has been that she has attempted 
to use it too quickly. Wc should be a pioneering people 
for generations yet. 

If people from Great Britain wish to come to us as indi- 
viduals, prepared to stand on their own feet, they will get 
the welcome from us they have had in the past. We 
cannot be expected to appreciate masses descending on us, 
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crowding out our own people, and sooner or later becoming 
dependent. But the salt of the earth is still welcome here. 

A resumption of immigration, then, on any large scale, 
is to be deprecated. Individuals we can fit in. Refugees 
from Europe we ought to look upon with compassion, 
trying to do our duty even at cost to ourselves, for refugees 
necessarily would displace people of our own. But 
grandiose attempts at settlement, no. There are many 
people in Canada who would like cheap labour, many who 
would like to exploit the immigrant settler, many who have 
fantastic notions about increasing the population by 
pouring people in. There is no one who desires to 
promote large-scale projects of immigration simply because 
he is filled with the milk of human kindness. 

No man, wc are told, by taking thought can add one cubit 
to his stature. Neither can immigration into Canada 
cause a sudden deviation from her natural laws of growth. 
Over-feeding has the same unpleasant effects on the body 
politic as it has on the physical body. 


II. Anothf.r View of Immigration. 

M ost objective observers of the Canadian scene 
would agree that some increase in population would 
be an advantage to Canada. The arguments advanced in 
favour of this thesis are many and varied. Among them 
are the following ; a larger population would enlarge 
the home market, would provide additional traffic for the 
extensive transportation systems, and would probably, in 
time, help to strengthen the sense of unity within the 
country, as seems to have been true of the United States. 
It would also be a diplomatic asset in a world of power 
politics, and, if it were productive, it would increase the 
wealth of the country. 

Some of the totals suggested by certain authorities — 
for example, Griffiths Taylor, 159 millions; Alois Fischer, 
150 millions — are not worth more than passing notice. 
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They are so much a speculation, with little or no relation 
to the conditions of the contemporary scene, that they 
have no place in this discussion of the subject. There are 
grounds, however, for giving serious consideration to any 
proposal to bring modest numbers of immigrants to 
Canada. 

The first of these is the humanitarian one. There are in 
E.urope hundreds of thousands of men, women and children 
who are the victims of political and racial persecution. 
Some of them find themselves in this unhappy position as 
a result of the German seizure of Austria and of portions 
of Czechoslovakia. As it would seem that these un- 
fortunate individuals are paying with all that makes life 
worth living for the precarious peace that was secured by 
their surrender, and as apparently Canada was prepared 
to participate in war had it come, at a cost to herself of 
untold millions, it seems that Canada might well offer 
sanctuary to a number of those whose sacrifices made 
peace possible, and, with peace, this saving. Some of 
these people are Jews; others are Czechs and Germans. 
Most of them are of a type that would contribute unusual 
qualities to any nation. Seldom if ever in the past have 
so many desirable emigrants — desirable in the physical, 
cultural and intellectual sense — been anxious to find new 
homes for themselves. Some of them would come with 
considerable wealth. Others could introduce trades, 
techniques and handicrafts which, without competing 
with industries already established, would almost certainly 
increase employment as well as add to the wealth of the 
community. Almost all of them would be assets in terms 
of human and cultural values. 

But this refugee problem is a special and, one hopes, 
a temporary one. What of immigration generally ? The 
answer to this question would seem to lie, for the present 
at least, in the field of economics. For, if new immigrants 
are to be admitted in any considerable numbers, it must be 
shown that they can be profitably employed, without at 
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the same time displacing those already resident here, or 
lowering the wage rates or standards of living of Canadian 
workers and agriculturalists. Admittedly this would be 
difficult, but that should not deter us from examining 
every scheme or proposal that offers any possibility of 
success. 

The first and most frequently pressed of these is the 
“ group settlement ”, as advocated by General Hornby 
and others. Under this scheme, numbers of new 
immigrants would be attracted in groups or “ colonies ” 
and established in these groups upon agricultural land. 
This scheme is attractive for a number of reasons. 
Presumably the “ colonists ” would support themselves 
off the land they occupied. There would thus be no relief 
problem, and labour could be assured that the newcomers 
w’ould not compete with them for the all-too-few jobs 
at present available. In fact, as they would bring in 
enough capital to establish themselves, or have it provided 
on arrival, it is obvious that their arrival would increase 
employment, for a time at least. It is also certain that 
additional people would have additional needs to be satisfied, 
in the form of clothing, agricultural macliinery and other 
goods that they could not produce themselves ; the satis- 
faction of these needs would, in turn, provide employment 
in factories and freight for the railways, and increase the 
flow of money in circulation. 

But would these gains be permanent ? That would 
depend, in the long run, upon whether these “ colonies” 
were self-supporting and wealth-producing. For it seems 
clear that, if they were not, the members would desert 
them and seek other, more remunerative occupations in 
the urban centres. I'here is little doubt that a living of 
sorts can be made on the land, if the land is good agricultural 
land, and if the occupants arc reasonably intelligent and 
industrious. Opinions differ regarding the amount of 
good land still available for settlement in Canada. Those 
who have studied the matter closely consider that there is 
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little, if any, although the otators still talk of “ wide open 
spaces ” and “ limitless resources While one must 
accept the opinion of the experts upon such matters, it is 
probable that limited areas of fairly good land still remain 
unoccupied. The clay belt in northern Ontario, the 
northern areas of the prairie provinces and portions of 
British Columbia are the most promising in this respect. 

But is a living enough ? If not, can agriculture provide 
sufficient return on the capital and labour invested in it to 
compete with industry for the young men and women of 
the country ? The answer to this is largely a question of 
the markets and prices that can be obtained for the goods 
produced. There is no doubt about the ability of the 
Canadian west to continue to produce wheat, despite 
drought, grasshoppers, rust and other plagues ; and, 
certain sections of it, to produce other commodities as well. 
There is doubt whether they can be produced profitably — 
that is, provide a satisfactory return for the capital and 
labour invested in the farms. I'he result is a tendency 
among the more ambitious members of the younger 
generation in the west to leave the farms. Among farm 
operators themselves, it stimulates a more efficient operation 
of the farms, 'fhis usually means larger farms and a 
displacement of labour by machinery. 

The problem of the agriculturalist in Ontario and British 
Columbia is somewhat different, as those provinces arc 
better suited to mixed farming than the prairie west. But 
here, too, profitable markets must be found for the products 
of mixed farming if this occupation is to prove attractive. 
As these markets are definitely limited and competitive, 
here as with wheat farming the aim is to keep down costs, 
including labour costs. The answer seems obvious ; 
efficiency and profits, those essentials of the modern 
industrial system, make any large increase in the agri- 
cultural population of Canada a very doubtful prospect. 

But there is another side to this picture. Many 
individuals like the kind of outdoor life that agriculture 
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provides. It is becoming increasingly clear that the fate 
of labour in a freely competitive industrial market is a 
bleak one, and if these “ colonies ” can be self-supporting, 
which seems probable, and if they themselves provide 
co-operatively for the other human wants and desires, of a 
cultural and aesthetic nature, it would seem that they could 
be made far more attractive for a certain type of individual 
than industry ever can be, with its recurring or continuing 
periods of unemployment. This may require a somewhat 
different philosophy of life, as well as a different way of life, 
from those generally held and followed to-day. But that 
may be necessary in any case for large numbers of people 
if they arc to find a happy existence in C'anada. If this 
were possible, there seems no reason why the older 
agricultural areas of Canada should not support larger 
populations, for certainly the land could produce the food 
to sustain them. 

In industry the situation is different; for the urban 
industrial worker cannot be self-sustaining unless he is 
employed. Hence there must be an c.\pansion of Canadian 
industry if more workers are to be employed. In the 
past, this took place because the economic frontier was 
continually being pushed forward. But that period seems 
to have definitely ended, except in the northern mining 
areas, which arc never likely to absorb very large numbers 
of people. Such expansion as does take place must there- 
fore be on another basis. Two possibilities suggest 
themselves ; an expansion of existing industries and the 
introduction of new industries. Industrial development 
in Canada is limited by two factors — the demands of the 
internal market and the possibilities of finding markets 
abroad. The internal market is limited by the number 
and wealth of the Canadian population. If that population 
is increased by the addition of immigrants, and if these 
immigrants have capital, the internal market for Canadian 
industries is thereby increased. 

The external market for Canadian industrial products 
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seems to be much less certain. Canadian industry itself 
was built up behind a protective tariff in order to provide 
wealth and employment for Canadians. Other nations 
adopt various means of protection for themselves, and these 
practices are likely to continue and to increase in extent 
and effect. The external market for Canadian industry, 
then, seems to be limited to those goods which Canada 
produces and other countries do not produce, and those 
goods which Canada produces more efficiently than other 
countries. In respect of the first category — specialised 
goods which otlicr countries do not produce — ^it seems 
that some of the immigrants now applying for admission 
to Canada could cstablisl\ such industries in Canada; for 
they were engaged in them in the countries from which 
they have been driven. Measures might also be taken, 
in co-operaliun with the authorities in the United Kingdom, 
to establish special small-scale crafts and industries, which 
would require the migration of a number of skilled workers 
and craftsmen from Great Britain. These industries, if 
established in Canada, would provide employment, not 
only for the migrants, but for many others as well. Even 
in a country as highly industrialised as E.ngland, eleven 
thousand of the refugees recently admitted are said to be 
already giving employment to fifteen thousand Englishmen. 

Since there arc not many of our present secondary 
industries in the second special or preferred category, 
our sales of manufactured goods in external markets arc 
at present mainly limited to those in which we have a 
tariff or quota preference. But the St. Lawrence valley, 
with its navigation and hydro-clcctric power facilities, 
seems well equipped for industrial purposes, and there is 
reason to believe that it will become an increasingly 
important industrial area, with export possibilities. This 
in turn would increase employment and make new 
immigration a feasible proposal. 

Those countries which suggest that Canada should take 
some of their surplus population might be informed that 
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this should be possible provided they in turn took more of 
Canadian exports. For in the present Canadian economy 
there is a clear and important connection between employ- 
ment and available external markets. 

There are those who argue that Canada has already 
experimented with group setdements and that these have 
proved to be failures. This may be true, but if we profit 
by this experience other “ colonics ” might be successful. 
Others point out that Canada has lost about as many 
citizens to the United States as she gained from immigration, 
and argue that she would be better off and just as populous 
if no immigrants had been encouraged to settle here. This 
does not necessarily follow. Canadians left Canada because 
there were more attractive opportunities elsewhere. They 
were not, in the majority of cases, pushed out by 
immigrants. Their movement was part of the larger 
movement of population from the country to the urban 
areas that was taking place everywhere in the western 
world and is still going on. 

While the general conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing is that a certain amount of immigration would 
be beneficial, it seems clear that Canada cannot, at the present 
stage of her development, absorb anything like the numbers 
that came to her shores in the boom days of immigration. 
These exceeded 400,000 in 1913. I'hc war, of course, 
changed the course of migration as it changed so many 
other things, but by 1929 the figure had mounted again 
to 166,785. The depression, however, coupled with the 
restrictive immigration measures which were introduced 
as a result of it, reduced the annual figure to 11,277 in 1935 
and to 15,101 in 1937. 

The number of immigrants that Canada could absorb 
in normal circumstances is difficult to arrive at, particularly 
as it seems that the natural increase in the population will 
in future have to find employment in Canada instead of 
seeking it in the United States, as so many people did in 
the past. But certainly more than eleven thousand per 
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annum could be admitted, and probably as many as fifty 
or sixty thousand. This assumes a period of normal 
economic development, but nothing is less certain in the 
international world in which we live to-day. 
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1. Defence 

N ever before, save for a few wild days in 1914, have 
foreign affairs come so close to the Australian public. 
Nor has the immediate defence of Australian shores ever 
before seemed an urgent problem. In the last war, the 
Japanese alliance meant that defence, in the narrow sense, 
was of little concern, and even the universal training of 
1911 was a leisurely long-range plan which devoted its 
first year to very elementary cadet training. After the war, 
defence receded well into the background. Hiat job was 
done. For the last five years an increasing minority has 
felt a growing concern, but defence had no urgent reality 
for Governments or the press until the crisis of Munich 
enlightened us. The Australian story since September has 
been one of spasmodic groping towards a defence policy. 

Not much need be said of public opinion on the crisis 
and on its sequels. In the main it has been moulded by the 
cables from Great Britain. In Sydney, however, the 
Morning Hera/c/, well-informed and critical, gave a lead in 
sceptical appraisement of British policy, and other daily 
papers have tended in the same direction. It has been left, 
rather quaintly, to the strongly nationalist Bnl/elin — not 
now as influential as once it was — to figure as the stalwart 
defender of Mr. C^hambcrlain. Jn the other capitals, 
press opinion has been, on the whole, formally pro-Chamber- 
lain, but faith in the policy of appeasement, never very 
robust, has been steadily weakened by events since Munich. 

It had in any case a difficult hurdle ahead in the shape of the 
Pacific mandates. Like the rest of the world, Australia 
was ready enough to sacrifice somebody else on the altar 
of appeasement, but even the best appeasers were inclined 
to blink over New Guinea. The anti-Semitic excesses in 
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Germany caused opinion to harden. Even the old advo- 
cates of a pooling of tropical resources held their peace. 
The obvious difficulties that a German New Guinea would 
cause for Australian defence became more fully appreciated. 
Australia is solid against any return of mandated territory ; 
and a succession of Ministers, led as one would expect by 
Mr. Hughes, denounced the idea with appropriate rhetoric. 
The only doubt was whether we were strong enough to 
render our opinion of any interest to the world at large. 

The great majority have agreed in crediting Mr. Chamber- 
lain with good intentions in pursuit of peace and freedom, 
however they may differ about the wisdom of his method. 
Few people accept the picture of Mr. Chamberlain scheming 
to make things easy for Herr Hitler, and staging emotional 
drama to bring it off — except of course those who, as a matter 
of professional etiquette, would attribute villainy to any 
British Conservative. There has been at least a wonderful 
unanimity on the practical conclusion that Australia is faced 
with a new and immense defence problem. 

We have, of course, been brrjught up to look for defence 
to the British navy and its ability to dominate the Pacific 
at will. Tt was the threat of trouble in 193 5 which suggested 
that, in a European crisis, the British navy might easily 
have too much to do in nearer waters to allow any con- 
siderable diversion of strength to the Pacific. Readers of 
Inn Round Taulu will be familiar with this view, but it 
made singularly little impression here on the press or the 
general public, or even, it seemed, on the Government. 
Conviction has now come with a rush and taken hold of 
press, public and Government. With it has come a reali- 
sation that our defences, even at paper strength, were 
absurdly inadequate to meet vigorous aggression. The 
illumination that Germany has thrown on the screen of 
political probabilities, outdoing Italy and Japan, has at a 
flash rendered the danger real and instant. 

The position, we are now officially told, is that on any 
threat of trouble in the Pacific four or five capital ships 
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will be sent from the Mediterranean and stationed at 
Singapore. This force would be strong enough to deter 
large-scale operations in the South Seas by a fleet based on 
Japan. We might still be subject to a large-scale raid 
before the battleships had reached Singapore; thereafter, 
we would be exposed only to minor attacks, which might, 
however, be frequent, and to a considerable destruction 
of trade and shipping. We should not be exposed to a 
prolonged large-scale invasion or to complete blockade 
and isolation. 

That is apparently the ofljcial view of our danger, but the 
public suspects the usual official optimism for public 
purposes. No one doubts the desire of (Ireat Britain to 
give all possible help ; her own interests are too much at 
stake for her to neglect Pacific defence. But can any guar- 
antee be given of her ability to send such help ? We do 
not know, but we do not feel sure that those capital ships 
will be at Singapore when they arc wanted. We arc con- 
templating the possibility of drastic interference with our 
oversea communications and of a long-continued and 
intense attack on our shores. Moreover, there arc some 
indications in the defence measures proposed that the 
Government takes this graver view of our danger. 

The silence of the Government during October and 
November puzzled and irritated the community. The 
inefficiency of such defences as we have can hardly be 
doubted. The inadequacy of training is admitted by all 
our experts. September 28 showed up grotesque de- 
ficiencies of equipment, wliich have been noted in impor- 
tant journals and not denied. What the public asked for 
in the first place was a frank admission of short-comings — 
an inheritance accumulated over many years — and evidence 
of a determined will to make them good. What it got was 
a suave assurance by the then Minister for Defence that 
there were no serious defects in the defence organisation. 
In the second place, the public asked for some responsible 
and authoritative pronouncement on the general situation, 
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a candid estimate of our danger, evidence of a plan to meet 
it, and an appeal for a combined effort which might possibly 
require even more resolution and steadfastness than was 
required of Australia in the last war. A statement of 
that nature could come only from the Prime Minister. 
For some time it did not come. 

This demand for a lead and for evidence of a strong 
Government was reiterated by the press of all colours 
almost daily. The Labour party, still weak and divided, 
offered no likely alternative Government, and the cry was 
for “ drastic reconstruction,” but few people had any 
very clear idea of what that meant. There was a movement 
for reinforcing the Cabinet by including Mr. Stevens, the 
Premier of New South Wales, but personal distrusts and 
divergences on financial policy were too strong to make 
this a comfortable or an effective solution. In the event, 
Mr. Thorby moved from the Ministry of Defence to make 
room for Mr. Street, whose character and war record 
inspired general respect. Two Ministers dropped out, 
but no very effective strengthening of the Ministry seemed 
to have resulted. We still have a coalition Ministry, 
with all the handicaps to efficiency that this implies. 
The Prime Minister must have had a full-time job in merely 
keeping the partnership together, adjusting the claims of 
the partners, and settling the rivalries among individuals, 
which inevitably came to the front in the absence of a 
unifying policy or a strong Opposition. Mr. Lyons has 
had a long spell of managing a very difficult team. 

There was one member of the House, an ex-Minister, 
of whom high hopes were held. For ability, knowledge 
and wide understanding of Australian problems, there was 
no match in Parliament for Charles Hawker. His freedom 
from self-seeking and devotion to the common interest 
were universally acknowledged. 'I'o a very remarkable 
degree he held the confidence and high respect of all who 
cared for the public interest throughout Australia, irrespec- 
tive of party. He had left the Government on a fine point 
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of principle, but remained friendly and helpful. It seemed 
a heaven-sent opportunity to bring him back into the 
Government and give his powers full scope. And then 
on October 25 he flew from Adelaide in the Kyeema, which 
crashed into Mount Dandenong, and this hope died with 
him. 

Mr. Lyons himself is in a very strong position as the 
only man who can lead the non-Labour forces to success 
at the polls. His transparent honesty, tolerance, and 
singleness of purpose have always impressed the general 
public, and they remain faithful. Some measure of 
distrust, not always justified, or at least a want of under- 
standing, is felt in respect of every other possible leader. 
The difliculties of the Government, some inherent, some 
accidental, have hardly been fairly recognised. Mr. 
Lyons has now had time to re-adjust himself to the new 
world. There arc elements of great strength in his team. 

Here, as in every critical time, in the great depression 
as in the great war, problems of federation are exposed by 
the weakness for action inherent in a federal constitution. 
Important aspects of federation came up at the Loan Coun- 
cil and Premiers’ Conference held in Canberra on October 
21, and it was there that the lack of federal leadership most 
markedly and most deservedly came under general con- 
demnation. 

The problem was to adjust state loan expenditure to the 
needs of defence, particularly in regard to toads and rail- 
ways, which are state responsibilities. The states arc in 
constant competition with one another for any money 
made available by Loan Council decision, but to-day, 
with a measure of business recession looming ahead, 
they are more concerned with the employment given 
than with the works achieved. Apparently it should 
not have been difficult to get certain defence works in some 
states carried out by state loan expenditure. Mr. Stevens 
made public proposals of this kind, and other Premiers 
gave more or less qualified support. The public was 
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almost thrilled at the unusual prospect of real co-operation 
between Commonwealth and state Governments in a national 
cause. The results of the Conference were therefore 
awaited with high hopes. 

I'here were no results, and the blame has been variously 
distributed. An impressive statement by the Common- 
wealth and a concrete, if provisional, plan of action were 
the first necessities, but they were not forthcoming. Dis- 
cussion was lost in generalities. The atmosphere seems 
to have been bad from the beginning, a fact to which some 
of the Premiers notably contributed. Some were unwilling 
to remain for a second day in order to make a fresh attack 
on their difficulties. Finally the Conference split over a 
point in procedure on which either party could have safely 
given way, and broke up without a single constructive 
resolution. Public dissatisfaction was intense and was 
faithfully mirrored in all the newspapers. Most blame fell 
on the Commonwealth Government, and the cry for 
“ reconstruction ” was redoubled. 

Public anxiety expressed itself in various ways, notably 
in a campaign for a revival of compulsory military training, 
which was abolished in 1929. Compulsion has been ad- 
vocated, often with strong feeling, from many and diverse 
quarters, even from the Tasmanian branch of the Labour 
party, with the concurrence of the Tasmanian Labour 
Government. There is little elaboration of detail or speci- 
fication of the purpose for which training is required, but 
the emphasis is on compulsion as the only effective means 
of attaining the numbers of men needed. 

Universal training of some sort, not exclusively military, 
may well come as a school for the discipline and co-operation 
that democracies must learn if they are to survive. Volun- 
tary movements, such as are springing up in schools and 
universities and elsewhere, may lead to useful practical 
experiments and to the better informing of public opinion. 
The immediate military need, as now stated by the Govern- 
ment, is a trained militia of 70,000, that is, double the 
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previous establishment. Up to October the voluntary system 
had produced the required 35,000, though training was 
very imperfect. The question whether the ranks should be 
compulsorily filled is said to have divided the Cabinet. 
As a compromise, it was agreed that voluntary enlistment 
should at least be given a trial under the new conditions 
of public concern about defence. Mr. Hughes is leading 
a recruiting campaign, and employers generally have pro- 
mised encouragement and support, but it is too early to 
quote results. 

It is difficult to see how any general scheme of training, 
military or otherwise, can be made effective and permanent 
without some co-operation with the Labour party. It 
was this party which introduced universal training in 1910, 
but now it is for the most part very hostile. The reasons 
for hostility are not quite clear, but they seem to be con- 
nected with possible implications of compulsory training, 
such as military service overseas and conscription, or at 
any rate regimentation of civil labour. At all events, 
though Mr. Curtin has been solid for defence and has 
propounded a strong defence programme, he has not been 
practically helpful in furthering a national policy. Whether 
the fault lies with the Opposition or with the Government, 
as many people believe, there has been little successful 
co-operation between them on defence. 

After December 4, the outlook for defence and the pres- 
tige of the Federal Government brightened appreciably. 
On that evening the Prime Minister made on the air an 
appeal to the Australian people and struck the very note 
that was wanted. He began uncertainly, but he ended with 
a sincere and moving statement of the danger and of the 
effort needed to meet it. 

Two days later, Mr. Street made the promised statement 
on defence. This, too, marked a considerable advance. 
It was not so much the actual defence measures proposed 
as the general tone of the statement that gave satisfaction. 
Clearly, not only the Minister but the whole Cabinet 
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had been thinking hard about defence and thinking con- 
structively. For the first time since September people had 
the impression of a Government that knew where it was 
going and meant to get there. 

The action proposed was to increase the three years’ 
programme of expenditure, announced in March 1938, 
from £49 million to £63 million. Naval expenditure 
was raised by million, to be spent on ships, harbours, 
equipment and stores. The army programme was ex- 
panded by million, for the increase of the militia from 
5 5 ,000 to 70,000, with the necessary equipment and stores. 
The air programme received £4 million more for equip- 
ment and stores, and for training of reserve personnel, 
with the significant addition of an air (and naval) base at 
Port Moresby in New Guinea. Munition supply, including 
reserves of raw material, would need nearly million more, 
and £300,000 was added to the provision for organising 
reserve capacity in civil industry. The resultant sea-land- 
air ratio is about 5:5: 4. The annual cost of maintenance 
when the programme is complete is estimated at £12 
million, exclusive of interest on any money borrowed. 
The total defence expenditure that will come into the pres- 
ent financial year is about £18 million, an increase of nearly 
£3 million, which, it is suggested, is the maximum that can 
be spent efficiently in the time. The biggest single item 
is the appropriation for the increased militia, but the 
emphasis generally is on equipment and stores. 

The statement did not give a clear summary of defence 
policy in its broadest aspects, but it threw some light on 
the problem. I'he practical aim was described as to “ pro- 
vide forces for local defence as a deterrent to aggression, 
and as a means of holding out until support is forthcoming.” 
This phraseology, coupled with some of the detailed 
proposals, suggests a grave view of the aggression to which 
we may be exposed. Mr. Street was confidently hopeful 
about the Singapore squadron, but his language, perhaps of 
necessity, was a litde ambiguous. On the much discussed 
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question of adding a capital ship to the Australian 
navy, he was indefinite. “ The total estimated cost (he 
said) is about ^i6 million. The Government has decided 
that as a capital ship could not be obtained before 1943 
the idea should not be adopted at this juncture.” Docking 
facilities are contemplated for capital ships, a proposal 
which pleases all parties in the battleship controversy, 
but the cost docs not appear to be included in the present 
programme of expenditure. 

The proposed rate of expenditure over three years 
still amounts to less than 3 per cent, of national income, 
against Great Britain’s 6 per cent, (now rising to 10 per 
cent.), and Germany’s supposed 17 per cent, in 1937-38. 
Is that enough for our purpose, as defined by the Alinistcr, 
of deterring aggression and holding out “ until support is 
forthcoming” ? Is it enough, aided by geography, for this 
limited purpose, which is no doubt the sober practical 
objective ? The Minister himself appears to be doubtful. 
“ It is the maximum that is possible within the next three 
years without greatly upsetting the national economy.” 
This seems to suggest that when we have become used 
to this load, and can carry it without strain, some addition 
is likely. National economics have to adjust themselves 
to these exigencies, and, after all, standards are largely a 
habit of mind. 

Even more satisfactory is the evidence that the Gover- 
ment is thinking round all sides of the defence question. 
A small committee, with a personnel which gives confidence 
that it will be practical and realistic, is studying the problem 
of human resources and a national register. It appears 
from the Minister’s statement that similar committees arc 
contemplated for such matters as : 

1. The regulation and control of primary production in an 
emergency. 

2. The mobilisation of secondary industry. 

5. Commonwealth and state co-operation. 

4. The financial and economic effects of a blockade. 

5. Costing and profit control in private munition factories. 
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These are important and difficult questions, and all that 
we know so far is that they are being considered. The 
active co-operation of the states is particularly essential, 
and that will require a new approach, almost a change of 
heart, from Canberra, where isolation too often breeds 
swelled heads in legislators and administrators. The 
Government has yet to make good on these more general 
questions of organising the community for effective 
defence. Even in the narrower military sphere, we have 
still to see if Mr. Street can push home his first attack. 
In particular wc do not know what plans he has for making 
militia training effective. Training time has been increased 
to eighteen days a year, but this still seems to most soldiers 
absurdly inadequate. 

We have nevertheless moved a long way from the gloom 
and uncertainty of October, and can with good hope 
await the event. 


II. Public Finance 

F or the last year or so, the prospects of the conversion 
loan of 1938 had caused anxiety in treasuries and banks. 
In 1931, the whole of the internal debt was consolidated, 
in one conversion, to 4 per cent, bonds arranged to fall due 
at varying dates. The first instalment of £ 6 -j million 
fell due in December last. In 1931, small holders were 
given preference for the shortest date, so that this instal- 
ment was expected to include a disproportionate share of 
weak holders, who would not be attracted by a 16-years’ 
term at a lower rate of interest. Conversion of so large a 
sum under these conditions looked a little precarious. 

These forebodings have not been realised, although 
in October the Loan Council added ^4 million for defence 
to the conversion total. The loan was opened for a month 
on November 16. The response exceeded expectations, 
and on December 17 it was announced that the loan had 
been fully subscribed with the help of a subscription of 
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£6 million by the Gjmmonwealth Bank. This sum was 
not much greater than the amount that the Bank might have 
invested as a business transaction on behalf of the Savings 
Bank. The Chairman, however, issued a special statement 
to the effect that the Bank took action in view of the present 
economic position in accordance with its policy as a 
central bank. 

In truth, the continued run of low export prices, coupled 
with serious drought, has reduced London funds and de- 
pleted the liquid assets of the trading banks, which have 
maintained the volume of credit, now particularly necessary 
for rural producers, only in hope of relief by central bank 
action. Some relief appears to have been given by open- 
market operations in recent months, and this statement 
of Commonwealth Bank policy may be expected to assure 
the trading banks and the public that a reasonable liquidity 
in the banking structure will be maintained and no rise in 
interest rates encouraged. The Chairman’s statement 
has been well received everywhere as evidence that the Bank 
has an active policy appropriate to the circumstances, and 
means to carry it out. 

Public finance is showing the first signs of entering 
on a new phase. For the last two years, state budgets 
have been balanced in the aggregate, and there have been 
large Commonwealth surpluses since 1952. Australia 
has had low export prices all this year, but internal activity 
has been so well maintained that the effects on public 
finance are only just beginning to show. Imports are now 
falling away appreciably, and customs revenue can hardly 
reach the estimate. A pa^hy season, seriously bad in 
Victoria, is affecting all the states, and deficits may rise to 
a couple of millions by January 1939, though the treasuries 
are not so far admitting any such figure. Deficits of this 
size will probably be accepted as a normal feature of a 
business recession, and will be financed from loan without 
causing any public uneasiness. 

The foregoing is the prospect before taking into account 
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the new defence expenditure. The method of financing 
this has not yet been settled. The cost of maintenance, 
estimated to rise to £12 million per annum, will be carried 
by the ordinary budget and this will involve increased 
taxation of, say, £4 million. Of the remainder of the 
^ 6 } million spread over three years, about £11 million is 
required for equipment purchased overseas. There will 
be a strong case for raising a loan in London to finance 
purchases from Great Britain, especially as additional 
drains on London funds ought now to be avoided. If 
London will help to this extent, there will remain nearly 
£ 1 % million to be provided. Of that, £% million has already 
been raised by loan in Australia, and the remainder will 
probably be raised in the same way. This, in conjunction 
with requirements for works, should not put undue strain 
on the local market, reinforced as it will be by national 
insurance investments. Effective co-operation between 
states and Commonwealth, in the substitution of defence 
for ordinary works, would undoubtedly reduce loan 
requirements to an easily manageable figure. 

The national insurance scheme came near to shipwreck 
in November. On account of the delay in making terms 
with the medical profession, an amending Bill was proposed, 
postponing contributions until May. The Country party 
seized the opportunity to demand exemption of rural 
workers, as the price of continued support, with indefinite 
postponement as the alternative. Opposition from the 
other wing of the Government coalition was bitter, and 
for some days it looked as if the Government as well as 
national insurance would go down. In the end it was agreed 
that the amending Bill should be dropped, and the Act 
proclaimed at once, to operate from ne»r September, 
so that all possible obstruction in House and Senate was 
avoided. As a sop to the Country party, a Bill is to be 
prepared which will extend the benelits of national msurance 
to farmers and others working on their own account. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

1. The Voortrekker Centenary 

O N December i6, 1838, there was fought the battle of 
Bloedrivier (Blood river) in the northern part of what 
is now Natal. It was the “ crowning mercy ” of the Great 
Trek. The emigrant farmers, who sought to escape from 
British rule in the old Cape Colony, found no prospective 
home quite so attractive as the green and pleasant land of 
Natal. There, led by Piet Retief, they decided to establish 
themselves. But their leader, with sixty followers, was 
treacherously murdered by the Zulu king Dingaan, and in 
subsequent ambushes and affrays the Voortrekkers suffered 
severely. Then at Bloedrivier they won a great victory, 
which, for a time at least, broke the power of the Zulu 
nation. 

That battle has always been regarded as the most sig- 
nificant event of the Great Trek. The celebration of its 
anniversary under the name of Dingaan’s Day is a fixed 
event in the South African calendar. Naturally enough, 
that celebration has been of primary significance for 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. But to an increasing 
extent English-speaking South Africans have taken part. 
That also is as it should be. One of those who were 
murdered with Retief bore the name of Thomas I lalstead ; 
and English-speaking colonists from Durban, who had 
readily associated themselves with the Voortrekkers, 
participated in the subsequent fighting, several of them 
being killed. 

As the centenary year 1958 approached, its celebration 
in a fitting manner was mooted. Some years in advance 
a committee was set up, independently of the Government 
but with Mr. E. G. Jansen, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, as chairman, to raise funds and take the other 
necessary steps in connection with the erection of a suitable 
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Voortrekker Memorial. The conception of this memorial 
grew in magnitude and in cost, and in due course the Gov- 
ernment was approached for financial assistance. By this 
time it had realised the significance of the matter, and had 
decided that the centenary celebrations should be organised 
on national lines. It met the request of the committee 
by agreeing to assume ultimate financial rcsponsiblity for 
the erection of the monument, over and above such funds 
as might be contributed by the public, but it asked for a 
measure of representation on the committee, and laid it 
down that the latter’s decisions were to be subject to 
its approval. It went further. It declined to recognise 
this committee, even when augmented by government 
representation, as having any wider function than that of 
determining the form of the monument and making 
arrangements for its erection. The celebrations on and 
about December i6, 1938, were, it declared, to be regarded 
as a matter for the state. Although it agreed to the 
appointment of a celebrations committee, on which the 
original committee and the Government itself were to be 
equally represented, it insisted that the celebrations should 
take the form of a state function, the committee being 
merely an advisory body. 

The spirit in which the Government made this decision 
was clearly indicated in a statement that it issued at the 
time, from which the following may be quoted : 

The decision to which the Government has come contemplates 
the celebration of the centenary on a broadly national basis, 
worthy of the occasion, and in such manner that all sections of 
the people of South Africa can take part in it. In view of this, 
and having regard to the importance of the Voortrekker period 
in the history of our country, the Government has decided to 
assume responsibility for such a celebration and, in connection 
therewith, for the erection of a monument which will inspire the 
people as a whole, now and in the future, without regard to 
sectional or party differences, with a feeling of national pride. 

The original committee accepted the Government’s 
proposals, and the machinery was duly set in motion. 
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Plans were approved for the erection of a noble monu- 
ment, at an estimated cost of £ij 0,000. A dominating 
site on the hills outside Pretoria was selected. It was 
arranged that the foundation stone should be laid on 
December 16, 1938. The celebrations committee was 
duly constituted, and of this body also Mr. Speaker Jansen 
became chairman. 

Yet, although apparently everything had been settled 
amicably, behind the scenes two conceptions of the nature 
of the celebrations were struggling for the mastery. In 
view of the sentimental significance of the occasion, of 
the importance of sentiment in the politics of South 
Africa, and of the readiness of South African politicians 
at all times to exploit sentiment for party ends, it was 
inevitable that in due course this struggle should erupt 
into the open. On the one hand, there were those who 
saw in the commemoration of the Voortrekkers the 
opportunity of stimulating an exclusive Afrikaner national- 
ism, who regarded them as heroes of a section only of the 
South African nation, and who wished to use the honour 
paid to them as a means of deepening the national self- 
consciousness of that section. There were, however, 
others who felt — and this was the view of the Government 
— that the Great Trek, as the greatest episode in South 
African history, belonged to the whole of South Africa, 
and that the centenary should be celebrated in such manner 
that all who were truly South African in spirit might 
realise that they had a part in it, thus enabling it to serve 
as a potent bond of national unity. 

The issue was first brought to a head towards the middle 
of 1938. Since the Government intended that the 
celebrations at the monument should take the form of a 
state function, it followed that the Governor-General 
would attend, and would of course be received with the 
playing of “ God Save the King ”. At that time, how- 
ever, with the Union Day incidents* still fresh, the 

* See The Round Table, No. 112, September 1938, pp. 847 et seq. 
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national anthem question was very much alive, and the 
Opposition Nationalist politicians and press set in motion 
a violent agitation against the playing of the British 
national anthem at a function in honour of men and 
women who had sought to escape from British rule. The 
Prime Minister, General Hertzog, however, refused to 
give way, until he was approached by the English- 
speaking members of his party. Their view was that, if 
the function was to be a state function, it was essential 
that the Governor-General should attend, and “ God 
Save the King ” be played. They felt, however, that in 
all the circumstances the Government might depart from 
its decision that it must be a state function. With this the 
Government agreed. The celebrations committee was 
given full authority to proceed with the arrangements on 
its own account, on the understanding that it would 
do so in the same spirit as had animated the Government 
itself. 

But in the meantime, independently both of the 
Government and of the committee, a new development 
was taking place. An Afrikaans cultural body decided to 
organise a trek which would symbolise the Great Trek of 
a hundred years ago. Two ox-wagons started at Cape 
Town early in August and progressed slowly through the 
country along a pre-arranged route, so as to arrive on 
December i6, the one at the Pretoria monument site, the 
other on the Bloedrivier battlefield. It became clear very 
soon that the symbolical ox-wagon trek contained great 
sentimental, and therefore political, possibilities. At each 
of the towns visited, great demonstrations in honour of 
the Voortrekkers were staged, at which speeches were 
made, sometimes violently political and (in the South 
African sense) racialistic. In some parts of the Cape and 
of the Orange Free State there were unpleasant incidents. 
Several additional ox-wagons were set in motion, in 
order that all parts of the country could be visited by 
one or other of them; and a great sentimental surge was 
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started. Among the manifestations of the stirring of the 
wells of sentiment were the growing of beards by men 
in imitation of their Voortrekker forbears, and the rever- 
sion by women to Voortrekker fashions in dress. These 
things were in themselves innocuous — even picturesque — 
but they served to strengthen the sense of “ Afrikaner ” 
distinctiveness. 

By the middle of October the sentimental surge had 
reached such proportions that it was difficult to foresee 
the consequences, especially at the climax when the 
ox-wagons should have reached Pretoria, and the founda- 
tion-stone of the monument should be laid before a crowd 
larger (so it was rightly estimated) than any yet seen in 
South Africa. Fortunately, the surge to a large extent 
subsided. When the wagons reached Natal, they were 
most cordially received by the predominantly Hnglish- 
speaking population of that province. 1‘he same happened 
in the older Uitlandcr town of Johannesburg, and in the 
lesser towns of the Transvaal the prevailing atmosphere 
was kept on a non-political level. The sentimental 
tension between English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking 
South Africans, which the centenary had seemed to be 
producing, all but completely relaxed. One or two of 
its other by-products, however, persisted. There were 
young men who sought to honour the Voortrekkers by 
assaulting inoffensive natives; non-lmropean sections of 
the community were terrorised; and in many places anti- 
Semitic feeling was intensified. There is evidence that 
Nazi agitators were not slow to make use of their oppor- 
tunities in this regard 

The actual celebrations at the monument itself were 
on the whole very successful. They were conducted with 
great dignity, and in such manner as to produce the maxi- 
mum inspirational effect. The prevailing spirit displayed 
by the vast crowd was worthy of the greatness of the 
occasion. The political element was for the most part 
kept under control. 
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There were, however, one or two incidents that left an 
unpleasant after-taste. One arose over the question of 
language. Acting in accordance with the Government’s 
desire that the celebrations should take place in a broadly 
national spirit, the committee invited Mr. E. W. Douglass, 
K.C., a highly respected South African of 1820 stock, to 
deliver an address in English. He was shouted down by a 
small section of the audience, which refused to listen to 
him until he spoke in Afrikaans. The committee bowed 
before the storm. There were no further English 
speeches. To that extent the conception of the occasion 
as of narrowly Afrikaans significance prevailed. 

Then, at the end of the proceedings, the chairman, Mr. 
Jansen, appparently swept away by the sentiment of the 
moment, made an appeal for the recognition of “ Die 
Stem van Suid-Afrika ” as South Africa’s one national 
anthem. Viewed against the background of the events of 
the preceding few months, the proposal was not particularly 
well-timed. Moreover, it was in conflict with the policy 
enunciated by the Government in this matter and endorsed 
by Parliament.* It has given rise to much resentment. 

For neither of these two incidents was the Government 
in any way responsible. The third, however, affected it 
very definitely. The hill on which the monument is 
being erected is a spur of a plateau on which, during the 
Anglo-Bocr war, a British military camp was established. 
Subsequently the cantonments, together with the rest of 
British military property in South Africa, were handed 
over as a free gift to the Union. They are now South 
Africa’s military headquarters. From the outset they have 
borne the name Roberts Heights in honour of Lord Roberts. 
During the proceedings at the monument. General Kemp, 
who was acting as Minister of Defence in Mr. Pirow’s 
absence, announced that it had been decided to rename the 
whole area Voortrekkerhoogte (heights). This declaration 
— made, it seems, without consultation with the Government 

*Sce The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, p. 174. 
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as a whole — has evoked a stotm of criticism. Many British 
South Africans resent it as an entirely unjustifiable slap in 
the face. The Government has consequently been placed 
in a most difficult position. In substance, it has found 
itself unable either to go back on General Kemp’s decision 
or to devise an acceptable compromise. It looks as if this 
aspect of the Voortrekker centenary celebrations will con- 
tinue to be heard of for quite a long time. 


II. Political Prospects 

P ARLIAMENT meets on February 3. It will be the 
first normal legislative session of the new Parliament. 
Despite its great victory at the polls last year, and its large 
parliamentary majority, the Government appears to be 
facing the session not without uneasiness and apprehension. 

The vacancies in the Cabinet caused by the resignations 
of Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Sturrock were filled after a con- 
siderable delay. Mr. Hofmeyr’s portfolios were divided 
between Colonel Reitz and Mr. Fagan. Colonel W. R. 
Collins was brought in to relieve Colonel Reitz of his port- 
folio of Agriculture, and Mr. R. H. Flenderson has become 
Minister without portfolio. The new appointments have 
hardly brought an accession of strength to the Cabinet, 
and the powerful Witwatersrand has had to content itself 
with a single Minister who has no portfolio. Mr. Hofmeyr 
and Mr. Sturrock have continued to support the United 
party, but there is always the possibility of their breaking 
away if an issue of principle presents itself. 

In other respects, too, the recess has not been a happy 
one for the Government. There can be no doubt that as a 
result of the Voortrekker centenary the position of the 
Nationalist Opposition has been materially strengthened 
in the rural areas. It has certainly done its best — appJlrently 
not without success — to capitalise to its advantage the 
wave of sentiment set up by the celebrations. Possibly 
there may be a reaction now that the centenary year is over, 
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but the patty has no lack of political acumen, and will 
doubtless be able to prevent the surge from subsiding. 

With its own supporters also the Government has had 
a great deal of difficulty. Mr. Pirow’s tout of the capitals 
of Europe had a bad press in South Africa. The distrust in 
him that was engendered by the Union Day incidents had 
not been effaced, and certain aspects of his tour accentuated 
that distrust. Many democratically-minded supporters of 
the Government deplored his visits to the dictators, includ- 
ing the rebel General Franco; the fact that he went to 
Germany immediately after the intensification of the 
persecution of the Jews caused a very bad impression; 
and the belief that his mission was in some way connected 
with Germany’s colonial aspirations in Africa was very 
persistent. Eventually, General Smuts felt himself con- 
strained to declare that Mr. Pirow’s real mission was con- 
cerned merely with South Africa’s re-armament programme 
— all the rest was frills. 

In other ways, too, the colonial question has been agitating 
South Africa. Certainly as far as supporters of the United 
party are concerned, there is a strong feeling that Germany 
— or at least a Germany with a mentality such as prevails 
to-day — ^must not come back to Africa. There is, however, 
uncertainty and suspicion regarding the attitude of some 
Ministers. Here, too, a reassuring statement has been 
made by General Smuts, but only as far as South-West 
Africa is concerned. South Africa, he made it clear, 
would resist any possibility of its surrender with all her 
strength. No clear statement of the Government’s attitude 
in regard to Tanganyika has yet been made, but Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald’s recent declaration on the subject 
has to some extent allayed apprehension. 

On top of all this has come the controversy over the 
renaming of Roberts Heights. That incident illustrates 
admirably the difficulty of the Government’s position, 
in having to fight on two fronts. It draws its supporters 
from both Afr i kaans -speaking and English-speaking South 
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Africans. On the one side, the Nationalists are seeking 
to detach its Afrikaans-speaking members; on the other 
side, the Dominion patty is seeking to detach its English- 
speaking members. For both, the chief weapons are pro- 
vided by sentimental issues. In this case the issue — ^ironic- 
ally enough raised by the Government itself — is one that 
cuts both ways. If the Government had gone back on the 
decision to rename Roberts Heights, it would have provided 
its Nationalist opponents with a stout stick wherewith to 
beat it. By adhering to that decision, it will find difficulty 
in allaying the resentment aroused in the minds of many 
of its English-speaking supporters. All that it can hope 
to do is to drive that resentment underground. In any case 
the Government’s position in respect of that section has 
been steadily weakening. It is only the influence of 
General Smuts, and the support of most of the English 
press, that prevent a serious drift of English-speaking 
support. 

Recent rumours of a possible rapprochement between 
the Government and the Nationalists may not be without 
significance. One aspect of the sentimental reaction to 
the Voortrekker celebrations was the emergence of a strong 
feeling for reunion, which really means the coming together 
of the Afrikaans-speaking elements in the United and 
Nationalist parties. General Hertzog has given one or 
two indications of not being entirely averse from such a 
project. It is clear that there have been conversations 
between leading members of the two parties. On -the face 
of it, a Hertzog-Malan coalition seems to be impracticable 
in view of the deep rift between the two leaders, although 
it is doubtful if this is really any deeper than was the rift 
that was bridged by the Hertzog-Smuts coalition of 1933. 
But it is hardly likely that General Smuts will be prepared 
to back such a venture, and, if he is not, it seems to be to 
General Hertzog’s advantage to continue on the present 
basis, at least for as long as he is assured of General Smuts’ 
support. 
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One fact makes it improbable that anything on these 
lines will happen in the immediate future. Two by- 
elections are pending at present. It seems almost certain 
that they will be fought bitterly, on normal party lines, and 
that there can be no question of reconciliation until they 
have been decided. These contests will both take place 
in the Transvaal — ^the one in a rural constituency at Bethal, 
the other in an urban constituency, Pretoria city. The 
Government won both seats last May with ample majorities. 
It faces both contests to-day with at least a measure of 
apprehension. In Bethal, it fears the resurgence of 
sentimental nationalism, in Pretoria city the aftermath of 
the Roberts Heights controversy. It should be strong 
enough to hold both seats, but, if it fails, it may be induced 
to resort to expedients that are bound to have disintegrating 
effects on present-day party relations. 

III. Marketing Control for Agriculture 

I N the permanently increased tax-burden that expansion 
of government services is likely to place on the com- 
munity, an important contributory factor is the ever- 
extending powers granted to special bodies to impose 
taxation not under the control of the Treasury — for instance, 
by assessing levies upon agricultural produce coming 
on the home market in order to provide subsidies on 
the export of the remainder. 

The so-called Marketing Act of 1937* actually made 
no direct provision for the marketing of agricultural 
produce. All it did was to provide means whereby binding 
regulations for the marketing of defined agricultural pro- 
ducts, covering defined areas, could be set up without 
special parliamentary sanction. The concurrence of the 
Minister of Agriculture, of a regulatory board, and of a 
National Marketing Council of five, wliich has both to sit 
in judgment on the scheme in the first place and to control 
* See The Round Table, No. 107, June 1937, p. 672. 
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the control board that administers it thereafter, is all that 
is required to give the force of law to any scheme for con- 
trolling or conducting the marketing of agricultural 
products, and to any methods which the board cares to 
adopt in carrying it out. Indeed it gives a scheme rather 
more than the force of law; for special precautions seem to 
have been taken to prevent appeal to the courts. 

When it is first put forward, a scheme must be published 
in the Government Gat^ette, and objections may be submitted 
within the next month, though apparently it may be 
amended out of all recognition by the Marketing Council 
without similar opportunities for those concerned to make 
representations about the new features. 

The first draft schemes to be gazetted appeared in 
February 1938, sponsored by the existing control boards 
dealing with dairy products, maize, tobacco and dried 
fruit. A later scheme related to wheat, while much 
attention has been paid to a plan for controlling the market- 
ing of wool. As there is no existing control board for 
wool, however, any scheme would first have to secure 
the assent of a majority of wool growers, and, although 
extensive log-rolling and propaganda are taking place, 
there is yet no sign that this assent will be forthcoming. 

Little general attention has been paid to the schemes for 
the less important commodities, but the intense and critical 
interest taken in the schemes for maize and dairy products 
came as something of a surprise, and an unwelcome surprise, 
to those who had put them forward. The criticism was 
perhaps due to the fact that public confidence in the dairy 
industry and maize industry control boards was conspic- 
uously lacking, and remained so, despite two memoranda 
of a committee of the Cabinet which defended their past 
actions. Opposition to the schemes was voiced in many 
different quarters. A vigorous Housewives’ League, which 
had recently been formed under energetic leadership in 
Johannesburg, and which is assiduously collecting informa- 
tion and focusing attention on problems of domestic 
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economy, spread its membership like wildfire over the 
Rand and expanded into other urban centres, largely under 
the impetus of the Department of Agriculture’s marketing 
policy. The old-established National Council of Women 
uttered some common-sense remonstrances on the general 
principles of the draft schemes, while even the women’s 
agricultural societies have expressed themselves as opposed 
to the policy of exporting essential foodstuffs at a loss, 
before the whole population is adequately fed, a policy 
followed by existing control boards and not abandoned in 
the new schemes. Perhaps the most vigorous opposition to 
the draft maize scheme came from the Poultry Farmers’ 
Association, while dairymen have voiced the most deter- 
mined opposition to those provisions of the draft dairy 
scheme which provide for a fixed maximum quota of 
milk to be allotted for liquid consumption in the towns, 
and compulsory pooling by suppliers. 

Unexpected attention was paid to a memorandum upon 
the two schemes by economists of the University of Cape 
Town, who asserted that no indication of countervailing 
economics was to be found in the draft schemes, to com- 
pensate for the increased trading risks in which distributors 
would be involved by having all trading decisions taken out 
of their hands and being left free “ merely to risk the loss 
of the capital which they have put up and the occupation 
in which they are employed . . . while the Control Board . . . 
bears no financial responsibility itself”. They suggested 
that as a result even the farmers’ interests were likely to be 
ill served. They focused a critical eye upon the detailed 
provisions of the draft schemes, making clear the hasty 
manner of their preparation, and even showing that the 
dairy products scheme was ultra vires. This legal ambiguity 
has since been removed by an amending Act, which expands 
the law-making and law-repealing powers of the Minister 
of Agriculture to a degree hitherto unheard of in South 
Africa, but the dairy scheme has not yet been promulgated. 

Maize-farming in South Africa has already reached the 
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stage at which farmers and consumers both hope for a 
short crop; for if the crop is large the consumer must pay 
more in order to subsidise a larger volume of exports, 
though the farmer cannot expect more than a limited extra 
return over and above the world price. This season, 
prospects of a short crop seemed to offer an opportunity for 
making a start with a marketing scheme under particularly 
favourable conditions, which would reduce the necessity 
of control to a minimum. A much-simplified interim 
scheme was hurried through, abandoning the previous ill- 
conceived system of compulsory export quotas, and sub- 
stituting a moderate levy on all maize sold, the proceeds 
to be devoted to a subsidy in favour of voluntary export. 
Unfortunately the new crop and carry-over seem to have 
been somewhat larger than originally anticipated, while 
the depression of the world price-level for maize, caused by 
the bumper crops of alternative feeding stuffs — especially 
barley — in the northern hemisphere, has greatly increased 
the subsidy required to achieve what is considered a “ fair ” 
price. Maize farmers have throughout been very dis- 
appointed with the board’s policy, and its recent decision, 
after frequent refusals, to increase the levy, subsidy and 
internal price of maize will do little to content them, while 
it has shaken the confidence of consumers in the board’s 
ability to resist pressure from producers. 

The wheat scheme, first published in June last and 
gazetted on October 5, is also remarkable in making pro- 
vision for South Africa’s joining the exporting countries, 
with export subsidised by the proceeds of a levy, an arrange- 
ment that must appear almost incredible to those who 
know the conditions of wheat production in South Africa. 
While one of the main objections to the dairy products 
scheme lay in the assumption of powers by the dairy 
industry control board that would place the creameries and 
traders entirely at the mercy of the board’s whims— 
forcing a creamery, for instance, to buy at prices fixed by 
the board all the cream offered to it, and to sell its butter on 
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such markets, at such prices and through such agents as the 
board cared to specify — the wheat scheme showed much 
greater solicitude for the millers. In its original form, 
not only did the wheat industry control board’s powers of 
trading expressly exclude the possibility of its directly 
engaging in milling or competing in the sale of flout, but 
it was also laid down that existing mills were to be given a 
monopoly of the milling trade, and that the milling of the 
country’s flour was to be allotted to them by the board 
“ with due regard to their respective milling capacities and 
output These provisions were seized upon by the watch- 
dogs of the University of Cape Town and the National 
Council of Women, and even formed the subject-matter of 
protest from the smaller independent millers, who saw in 
them a move to bolster up the position of the large milling 
companies. In consequence, the fixed quota for individual 
mills has been eliminated from the final scheme. 

Experience of the operation of the Marketing Act is 
still, therefore, very limited, but some indications of its 
probable lines of development have been given by the draft 
schemes already issued. A further clue is provided by 
the Government’s abandonment of a decision that it reached 
in June, to turn the administration of the Act over from the 
Department of Agriculture to that of Commerce and 
Industries. Sufficiently vocal protests were made by 
various agricultural interests to ensure that this removal 
to a supposedly less sympathetic department was not pro- 
ceeded with, a result which suggests that the aim of securing 
marketing economies is likely to take second place to that 
of securing higher prices for the farmers. 


IV. Threats to Democracy 

I N the corporative state, parliamentary institutions have 
been replaced by others representing definite professional 
and industrial interests. Corporativism very largely 
represents the triumph of “ pressure groups ” over 
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parliaments that have either not resisted encroachments 
sufficiently, or have even lost all reason for existence by 
allowing themselves to become the mouthpieces of sectional 
interests. It is not generally recognised how far the sancti- 
fication of “ pressure groups ” has gone in South Africa. 
The latest extension of the legislative powers of the agricul- 
tural control boards is perhaps the most striking example of 
the abdication of parliamentary control. 

There are other ways in which effective democratic 
government differs from totalitarian patterns. One lies 
in what might be termed a typically protestant attitude of 
freedom of individual judgment, contrasted with blind 
acceptance of the principle of leadership. Now despite 
the protestant, and indeed separatist, tendencies of the 
religious background, there are many forces tending to 
glorify the principle of leadership in South Africa. One 
need only think of the romantic traditions of loyalty to a 
leader among the Afrikaans-speaking people, handed down 
from the century of struggle with the Bantu and the 
British and with nature itself ; it is only natural that qualities 
of leadership and loyalty should be stressed at this period 
of the Voortrekker centenary. But the tendency is becoming 
dangerously emotional when a Minister of the Crown can 
say, as the Minister of Native Affairs is reported to have said 
to a Stellenbosch audience on the evening of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
and Mr. Sturrock’s resignations : “ General Hertzog has 
won our confidence to such an extent that we are willing to 
follow his guidance unconditionally, knowing that he has 
intuitive understanding of what should be done in any 
circumstances or crises ”. Moreover, the Prime Minister 
is an old man; and, if leadership is to be preferred to 
individual judgment and principle, it must ere long be 
provided by another and younger leader, one whose claims 
are of a more realistic and pressing nature than the con- 
fidence felt in a veteran fighter for national liberation. 

Another characteristic in which democracies differ from 
totalitarian regimes is the absence of partisanship and of 
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party purges in administration. Here again. South Africa 
has recently heard some very dubious doctrine enunciated. 
The matter of the dismissal of an active Nationalist from 
unpaid membership of a farmers’ assistance committee 
having been raised in Parliament, the Minister of Finance 
justified his action on the ground that “ the policy of the 
Government, which we arc carrying out, is to sec that the 
persons who are used as machinery for carrying out the 
policy are sympathetic The Minister of Lands under- 
lined this statement with the boast that this had always been 
his policy, from the time when he had dismissed all scab 
inspectors who did not belong to the Nationalist party in 
1926. He asked : “ How can we expect that the policy of 
the Government can be carried out if we do not have people 
who are going to follow the policy of the Government one 
hundred per cent. ? ” The totalitarian principle could 
hardly have been more strongly expressed. 

Asked specifically if he meant that, “ other things being 
equal, it was the policy of the Government to appoint 
the supporters of the Government ”, he replied : “ Yes, 
and we arc always the best ”. Not content with this con- 
tribution to the debate, the Minister of Lands made similar 
statements at party meetings, and two days later, speaking 
on his own departmental vote, he amplified his doctrine 
unmistakably, in relation both to his past actions and to his 
future intentions. 

It is clear, moreover, that principles of leadership and 
authority, of the totalitarian sort, had long been invoked 
within political parties to secure acquiescence in such a 
policy. Thus a Nationalist member declared that General 
Kemp, in referring to his record as a Nationalist Minister, 
“ makes a great mistake in blaming the members who were 
at that time his followers for not having protested against it 
at that time. He has been a member of this Flouse for a 
long time. He knows what party discipline means, and 
that it would not have been right for the members who were 
his followers to criticise him ”, Unfortunately there is 
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little reason to believe that this account of the position is 
overdrawn. 

At the recent congress of the South African Medical 
Association, the Secretary for Public Health discussed 
nutritional problems, and stated : “ It is clear that the farm- 
ing industry needs to be encouraged in every way except 
one in the production of the expensive protective foods, 
milk, eggs, meat, fruit and vegetables. The one form of 
encouragement which the hygienist must view with the 
strongest disfavour is the inducement by subsidy or other- 
wise to export these foods from the country ”. At once 
a member of Parliament, who is also a member of the dairy 
industry control board, began to clamour for disciplinary 
treatment of the head of our medical services. He was 
twice snubbed for his pains, but it is perhaps typical of our 
Government’s utilisation of its technical experts that it was 
made clear, first, that this attitude of the Department of 
Public Health was no innovation, and, secondly, that the 
Department’s representations would not in any way affect 
the Government’s policy. 

In the meanwhile, book censorship has of recent months 
been much in the news, with Rabelais, Balzac and Upton 
Sinclair sharing exclusion with frivolous contemporary 
magazines, while Professor J. B. S. Haldane’s book on 
air raid precautions was for a time in the same company. 
Two leading articles critical of Mr. Chamberlain’s negotia- 
tions at Berclitesgaden and Godesberg were responsible for 
an overnight change in the editorship of the Cape Argus. 
There are too many uncomfortable signs abroad in South 
Africa of a relapse from democratic ideals and liberties. 
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of them as a whole, in the light of changing world 
conditions. 
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THE GRAND ALLIANCE 
AGAINST AGGRESSION 


I. From Appeasement to Grand Alliance 

T he last three months have witnessed a profound 
change of direction in British foreign policy. For 
the pursuit of “ appeasement ” there has been substi- 
tuted, with the assent of all three parties, an attempt to 
build up a grand alliance against aggression. And, so far 
as can be judged from London, the change has had the 
general support of the other nations of the Commonwealth. 
What has brought this reversal about ? 

There has been a widespread misinterpretation of the 
so-called policy of “ appeasement ”. It was not, as many 
believed, a policy of trying to buy off Nazi Germany by 
paying “ danegelt ”, often at the expense of others. Nor 
was it, as others thought, a crypto-fascism forced upon the 
Government by the aristocratic and capitalist classes. 
The policy that Mr. Chamberlain began to follow when he 
became Prime Minister was based fundamentally on the 
belief that war is not the only or the best instrument of 
international policy, whether it is waged in the name of 
collective security or otherwise. More particularly, it was 
based on the view that Germany had been foolishly and 
unreasonably treated after the war, and that there would be 
no foundation for lasting peace until her legitimate claims 
in Europe, includmg the right to self-determination or 
racial unity, had been met. It would then be possible, he 
thought, to sit round the table with her on equal terms and 
make a lasting peace, by settling colonial and economic 
problems in return for an all-round reduction of armaments. 
This was an entirely just and sensible policy in itself. 
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It ought, in fact, to have been carried into effect while the 
German republic still existed. What Mr. Chamberlain and 
a majority of people in Great Britain failed to realise, until 
after “ Munich ”, was the true nature of the National 
Socialist power that confronted them. If they realised it, 
they failed to give it its due weight. National Socialism 
was not the “ last stand of capitalism ”, as Marxists interpret 
fascism. On the contrary, it has proved itself primarily a 
lower-middlc-class and working-class movement, able to 
over-ride the hostility of a capitalist and intellectual minority 
by the strength of its hold over the masses. Nor was it 
merely an attempt to secure for Germany, by temporarily 
organised discipline and armed strength, what impartial 
liberal judgment might have considered to be her rights and 
her fair place in the world. It was a dictatorial regime, 
born of the post-war repression of Germany, and obsessed 
by racial feeling. Having captured Germany itself and 
subordinated every internal activity to its will, it went on to 
seek power and domination at the expense of other countries, 
by the diplomacy of menace and breach of agreement, by 
the organisation of unrest within its victims, or by any 
other brutal means, not excluding war, that could be 
justified on the ground that they led to the desired end. 

In the negotiations over Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Chamberlain carried his policy of peace by reasonable 
compromise to its logical conclusion. He accepted the 
view that an essential condition of lasting peace was to 
include the Sudeten Germans within the Third Reich, thus, 
as Herr Hitler’s own assurance gave him cause to believe, 
satisfying the Fuehrer’s last territorial claim in Europe. 
At the Godesberg conference, Herr Hitler, not content with 
the Anglo-French terms — ^that is, the pacific concession of 
his demand for Sudetenland, provided that it was carried 
out gradually and under international supervision — ^insisted 
upon an immediate military occupation of a larger area. 
It was evidently this incident that first began to open 
Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes. He had to decide, in that fatal 
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week, whether to risk war then, or to gain time for pacific 
forces to work against war and for the democracies to 
re-organise and expand their still backward armaments. 
In the knowledge that the Anglo-French preparations in the 
air and against air attack were still quite inadequate, and 
that there was no way of saving Czechoslovakia from being 
overrun by Germany both from the Austrian back-door and 
from the north, the British and the French Governments 
agreed, on condition that Germany refrained from invading 
Czechoslovakia, to accept some modification of their terms. 
History will decide whether Mr. Chamberlain was right in 
this decision or not. There is much to be said on both 
sides, and there was certainly no unanimity in public opinion 
at the time, either in Great Britain or in the Dominions. 
The evidence goes to show that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy met with thankfulness and approval among the 
majority of people in the British Commonwealth. 

Later events, however, have rapidly convinced not only 
the British Cabinet but also the overwhelming mass of 
people in Great Britain, and apparently in the British 
countries overseas and in the United States, that they are 
no longer confronted by claims for a reasonable dispensing 
of justice, but for something quite different, the forcible 
re-partitioning of the world, leading to its domination by 
the fascist totalitarian philosophy. In Herr Hitler’s Saar- 
brucken speech of October 9, when he rejected Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plea for negotiation because the latter was 
Prime Minister of a democracy that might at any time change 
its Government, in the renewed and sadistic persecution of 
the Jews, and finally in the attainment of his real aims oi 
September last by a sudden military invasion of Bohemia and 
Moravia, followed by their annexation and the arrest by the 
Gestapo of all Czech leaders of independence and character, 
he made his real objective clear. He expounded his new 
programme in his speech to the Reichstag in reply to 
President Roosevelt’s April note. What Herr Hitler 
demands is no longer the unity of the German race and 
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a revision of the unjust clauses of the Versailles treaty, 
but “ Lebensraum This implies territorial expansion of 
a kind and extent to include under the direct government 
of the Reich lands for setdement, and the raw materials, 
foodstuffs and markets needed to make Germany fully self- 
sufficing, this to be achieved by the annexation and 
subordination of other peoples ; and a superiority of armed 
force over all her neighbours, in the name of German 
security, to the end that Germany shall become the unassail- 
able overlord of Europe, and ultimately of the whole non- 
American world. 

There is an economic aspect of this claim which is 
legitimate and which the democracies will have to meet in 
some way. To this problem we will return later. When, 
however, the claim is pressed as the spearhead of a military 
imperialism, backed by a “ total ” organisation for war, 
which seeks to overthrow both individual and national 
freedom, the western democracies have no option but 
to take up the challenge. Their reply has been, not 
collective security on the old League model, but something 
very different, a grand alliance against aggression from a 
particular though not openly specified quarter. 

At the time of writing that grand alliance takes the form 
of a mutual guarantee between Poland and Great Britain, 
reinforcing the Franco-Polish alliance, and stipulating that 
if either party is attacked, and decides to resist, the other 
party will come to its assistance with all its strength; of 
a mutual undertaking between Great Britain and Turkey 
to lend each other all the aid and assistance in their power in 
the event of an act of aggression leading to war in the 
Mediterranean area ; and of unilateral guarantees by France 
and Great Britain to come to the assistance of Greece and 
Rumania, if they are attacked and resist.* Negotiations to 
include Soviet Russia in the system are continuing. Those 
are very formidable obligations, legally binding on Great 
Britain alone and not on the Dominions, though they have 

* For the terms of these engagements, sec below, pp. 604-606. 
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been entered into, if not with their consent, at least without 
their dissent, so far as is known. In order to bring 
conviction of her sincerity to her allies, and to provide 
in as short a time as possible the reserves necessary 
to maintain an expeditionary force that could reinforce 
France, Portugal, Iraq, or Egypt or any threatened part 
of the Commonwealth in time of crisis. Great Britain has 
thrown over her ancient tradition of voluntary military 
service in time of peace, and has adopted a system of 
conscription. 

The fundamental argument for this drastic change is 
necessity. The plan set forth in Mein KampJ is that of 
organising an absolutely united, disciplined and highly 
armed Germany, able through the resolution of its diplo- 
macy and the weight of its armed might to impose its will 
on all its neighbours, one by one, where necessary with the 
help of allies. That plan was used first to escape from 
the fetters of the peace treaties, through the re-introduction 
of conscription, the breaches of other disarmament clauses, 
the re-militarisation of the Rhineland, and the absorption 
of Austria into the Reich. It was successful largely because 
the neighbours of Germany were unable to unite, feeling, 
as they did, that fundamentally Germany had much justice 
on her side in these demands. A large number felt the 
same about the Sudetenland. But the drastic and brutal 
subjugation of Czechoslovakia, in direct violation of the 
Munich “ peace ”, followed by parallel action by Italy in 
Albania, produced a vehement revulsion of feeling. The 
test of justice now pointed the other way. There was 
nothing in the peace treaties to equal in repression the treat- 
ment of the Czechs. But by then the strategic position had 
been gravely prejudiced. It was clear that, unless Great 
Britain and France could form a solid coalition of resis- 
tance to further aggression, it would grow much worse. 
Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia and the rest of the small 
States of central Europe would be speedily overrun or 
coerced into subordination; Russia and the United States 
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would retire into defensive isolation; and Great Britain 
and France would be left alone, without allies, to attempt to 
resist the remorseless advance, first over Europe and then 
over most of Asia and Africa, of the anti-Comintern 
Juggernaut. 

So far, the building of the grand coalition has gone well. 
Combined with the movement of the American fleet to the 
Pacific, it seems to have had the effect of loosening the 
allegiance of Japan to the Axis group. It has also raised 
in Italy widespread doubts whether the Axis polic)'^ is not 
leading her into total subordination to German policy, while 
leaving her to bear the main brunt of a war. On the other 
hand, all coalitions are inherently unstable. They depend 
upon the willingness of each member to go to war for all the 
rest, and that willingness is apt to flag with time. 

It is extremely unlilcely that Herr Hitler is going to aban- 
don his programme. He will certainly try to prove that 
the coalition is not as solid as it seems. Some believe that 
he will try conclusions with France and England in the 
very near future, before they are fully rearmed; for, if he 
could achieve a sudden victory by the violence and un- 
expectedness of his attack, that would be his shortest road 
to world power. Others believe that he will wait until the 
present tension has died down, and then resume his military 
pressure on the weakest element in the grand alliance, 
confident that the rest will shrink from taking action that 
might lead to world war in order to prevent, for instance, 
the incorporation in the Reich of the German city of Danzig, 
which is also the key to Polish independence. If he 
succeeds in this, he will use this local success to prove 
that the coalition is impotent against German power and his 
own diplomatic skill. If the coalition resists, as it ought, it 
will be taking its stand, not on the particular merits of the 
Danzig issue or any other, but in order to restore two 
principles necessary to civilised international life : that 
every free nation, like the Czechs, has the right to 
independence, and that, the overdue changes in the treaty 
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settlement having now been made, any further revision of 
the status quo must be carried out by free negotiation and not 
at the point of the sword. 


II. Why thk I.eague Failed 

B ut the consolidation of a coalition against aggression 
is clearly not enough. Before considering, however, 
the constructive policy that the democracies should offer 
as the alternative to the imperialism of the fascist Powers, let 
us examine briefly the reason why, despite the high hopes 
created by the victory of 1918 and the inauguration of the 
League of Nations, we find ourselves in the dire position of 
to-day. It is all the more important to do this because there 
is a tendency throughout the Commonwealth to attribute 
to the British Government all the responsibility for our 
troubles, whereas, on any dispassionate view, that re- 
sponsibility must be shared by other Governments and also 
by the Opposition critics in Parliament themselves. 

The prospects of a new and better world, based on the 
League of Nations, depended upon two conditions. The 
first was universal membership of the League, which meant 
the adhesion of the United States and in due course of 
Germany and of Russia. The second condition was three- 
fold : that the peace settlement should have been such as to 
command, in time, general acceptance; that the League 
should have adequate powers of treaty revision ; and above 
all that it should be able to limit both economic nationalism 
and armaments. In fact, none of these conditions was 
realised. There was no universality, because the United 
States rejected the League, and by the time that Russia was 
ready to join it Japan, Germany and, in effect, Italy, had 
withdrawn, in order to try to upset the status quo by force. 
There was no real revision, because, on the lapse of the 
Anglo-American treaty of guarantee to France, through the 
withdrawal of the United States and Great Britain’s delay in 
offering to fulfil it by herself, France fell back upon her 
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otiginal policy of attempting to keep Germany permanently 
weak. She exchanged Briand for Poincar6, invaded the 
Ruhr, organised an anti-German alliance system which 
dominated the League, and refused to make any concession 
on the fundamental territorial conditions of the treaty of 
Versailles, or on the clauses requiring Germany’s unilateral 
disarmament and prohibiting the military occupation of the 
Rhineland, until she had been given back the joint Anglo- 
American security that she had been promised. This was 
perhaps a natural policy in the circumstances. But it was 
a fatal policy. It prevented the League from doing its proper 
work in Europe, and it became in the end the major factor 
in giving Hitler and National Socialism control of Germany. 

Perhaps even more serious, in the long run, was the 
inability of the League to limit economic nationalism. 
The stoppage of migration, the well-nigh universal pursuit 
of national self-sufficiency by way of high protection, 
quotas, embargoes, exchange restrictions and subsidies, and 
the attempt to collect unmanageable war debts and repara- 
tions, were the main causes of the unemployment and the 
social stresses that led to the substitution of totalitarianism 
Of militarism for liberal democracy in Italy, Japan and 
Germany and in other smaller countries. 

The failure of the League to realise the three conditions 
mentioned above was not due principally to the defects of 
individual statesmen : it was the inexorable consequence 
of the decision, inevitable no doubt in 1919, that the post- 
war world should be organised as a system of co-operation 
between sovereign States. 

A further and even more formidable consequence was 
the growth of a movement, gathering strength as war- 
weariness died away and the difficulty of obtaining treaty 
revision by peaceful means became clearer, to alter the 
settlement by force. The militarist and dictatorial parties 
that came to power in the wake of this movement rapidly 
began to win local successes, in the Far East, in Abyssinia, in 
Europe. They were able to do so mainly because of two 
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fundamental mistakes made by the English-speaking peoples 
in their post-war policies. Although it had taken the 
combined resources of France, the British Commonwealth 
and the United States, not to mention smaller countries, to 
defeat Imperial Germany and her allies, and although, as is 
now clear, if the League was to function and the liberal 
principles of the post-war settlement were to be protected, 
an irresistible coalition should have been maintained at the 
heart of the League, the three victorious democratic great 
Powers fell apart immediately the war was over. Secondly, 
Great Britain and the United States, trusting to their apparent 
geographical immunity, not only withheld their guarantee 
to France, but also adopted the convenient view that 
disarmament was the road to peace. 

This was, in practice, a fatal policy in a world in which all 
nations still retained their sovereignty, and in which there 
was no general acquiescence in the status quo. Until 
federation abolishes sovereignty and creates a true 
world government amenable to public opinion, the nations 
will continue to live in anarchy, whatever their contractual 
obligations may be; and under conditions of anarchy it is 
power and not public opinion that coimts. For sovereign 
States, when their rights ate denied or their interests diverge, 
and they fail to settle the dispute by arbitration, diplomacy 
or conference, find that their only remedy is an appeal to 
force. Even when Japan, Italy and Germany, dissatisfied 
with the status quo and determined to alter it by the show of 
superior military power, had begun to discipline their 
people and to rearm, the British Commonwealth and the 
United States still clung to the ideal of disarmament. The 
fundamental, though not the only, explanation of the tragic 
history of the last eight years is to be found in the 
failure of the English-speaking democracies to realise that 
they could prevent aggression only by unity and by being 
strongly armed enough to resist it wherever it was attempted. 
For this the Oppositions have been at least as responsible 
as ihe Governments. 
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The story begins with Manchuria. By 193 1, the military 
party in Japan had made up its mind that the only way 
either to relieve internal economic tensions in Japan or to 
secure her political future as a great Power was to expand in 
China. They began that expansion by the annexation of 
Manchuria. It is widely believed that, if only Sir John 
Simon had supported Mr. Stimson instantly and vigorously, 
the first breach in the post-war treaty system would have 
been prevented and all subsequent disintegration avoided. 
Sir John Simon’s diplomacy may indeed have been slow and 
unsympathetic. But the interpretation does not take into 
account the underlying realities. The Far East and the 
Pacific were governed, at that time, by the Washington 
treaties, which contained, in substance, two provisions. 
The first was that the nine signatory Powers would respect 
the integrity and independence of China, which included 
Manchuria. The second was that the three main naval 
Powers, Great Britain, the United States and Japan would 
end the possibility of war between them by agreeing to 
a naval ratio of 3 : 5 : 3 for the three navies and to the non- 
fortification of any naval harbours in the vast ocean 
triangle bounded by Hawaii, the mainland of Japan and 
Singapore. This last provision gave the United States 
command of the eastern Pacific, Great Britain that of the 
southern Pacific and the seas around the Dutch 
islands, and Japan that of the China seas and the western 
Pacific. 

The Washington treaties, admirable as they were from 
the liberal point of view, gave the Japanese power- 
politician his opportunity. The power-politician feels 
free to embark upon a policy of might when he is con- 
vinced that no superior force, military or economic, 
will be brought against him. In the absence of such 
superior force, no appeals to the moral judgment of mankind 
have the slightest effect. In no instance since the war has 
the militarist been deterred by moral condemnation, 
neither in China, nor in Abyssinia, nor in Spain, nor in 
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central Europe. The only way, therefore, in which Japan 
could have been checked in Manchuria would have been for 
the League Powers and the United States to impose 
decisive economic sanctions. Such a policy was never 
proposed either by the United States or by Great Britain. 
But that is only half the problem. Q>llective economic 
sanctions, to be effective, require collective action in dealing 
with retaliation. Over Manchuria as over the invasion of 
China in 1937, effective economic sanctions would almost 
certainly have led to retaliation by Japan — in the shape, no 
doubt, of an attempt to seize vital supplies of oil and rubber 
from the tropical territories to the south — ^unless she had 
been opposed by superior naval power. In 1931, the naval 
base .of Singapore was not built, and Russia was not in 
the League; and in 1937, while Russia was a member of 
the League and the Singapore base was nearly complete, the 
British navy was so deeply engaged in the Mediterranean and 
the North Sea that Great Britain would have found it very 
diflicult to maintain at Singapore a force superior to the force 
that Japan could deploy against her. Any collective policy 
against aggression in the Pacific therefore depended then, 
as it depends now, on whether the supreme navy in the 
Pacific, the American navy, is or is not “ in the game ”. 
iVnd no promise to use the American navy in joint resistance 
to retaliation against any collective sanctions was forth- 
coming, either in 1931 or in 1937. 

The Far Eastern case illustrates the essence of the whole 
problem of the last nine years. In the game of power 
politics as played by the totalitarian States, what counts in 
any crisis is not the moral justification for one’s cause, 
though that may have profound effects in the long run, but 
the armed power that can be brought to bear at the particular 
spot involved. If the British Government, like the French 
and other Governments, have been irresolute in their 
diplomacy, a main cause of that irresolution has been the 
knowledge that the opposing Powers were as a rule 
stronger than the democracies at the particular point 
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menaced, and that the democracies were extremely loath to 
use war or the threat of war as an instrument of their 
policy. The weakness of the Opposition in Great Britain 
has been that, while the policy that it has advocated 
has often been theoretically right, it has demanded bricks 
without straw, because until comparatively late in the day it 
resisted rearmament, without which its policy would have 
led to disaster, just as it has recently resisted conscription. 
Neither Government nor Opposition can therefore 
escape responsibility for the present situation, and 
it would conduce to national unity if both sides would 
admit that the other side had not been solely to blame. 
And much the same may be said of the British Common- 
wealth overseas. The most passionate critics of United 
Kingdom policy in the Dominions, and those who have 
demanded most loudly the taking of vigorous action, have 
seldom urged their own countries to prepare for, or to 
pledge themselves to take an active part in, the armed 
struggle to which the adoption of their policy might lead. 

In all the subsequent crises through which we have 
degenerated into our present position, the same issue can be 
seen. Except over Abyssinia, where the decisive factor 
was the determination of France, after Herr Hitler’s 
re-introduction of conscription, not to break the Stresa 
front and thus to drive Italy into Germany’s arms, the 
problem was always the reluctance of the democracies to 
threaten or use war as the instrument of their policy, com- 
bined with their military unpreparedness. This difficulty of 
adjusting their external policy to the means that they possess 
to enforce it is almost inherent in democracy. Within a 
democratic State, the question of adjusting policy to power 
never arises. Party warfare, by wordy controversy, seeks 
to collect a majority of votes at the next general election, 
after which the control of the overwhelming legislative 
and police power of the state automatically passes, without 
bloodshed, into the hands of the victorious patty. But 
in international affairs recriminatory propaganda does not 
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persuade other nations. In so fat as it teaches them at all, 
it only infuriates them. There is no general election at 
which the issues can be settled and power transferred by 
majority vote. Where agreement by conference or diplo- 
macy proves impossible, only an appeal to power politics or 
war remains, and the decisive question is which patty can 
mobilise superior armed force at the point of crisis or 
in the world as a whole. 

At long last these realities seem to have been grasped 
by all parties in Great Britain. The Government have 
realised that appeasement by reasonable compromise will 
not suffice unless they can make clear that they can and 
will resist attempts to impose decisions by force. The 
Opposition are realising that phrases and a fine moral 
policy will not suffice unless they are willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary to produce superiority in armed power 
at the point where the crisis arises. And both now realise 
that collective security, in the old League sense of the term, 
disappeared as soon as the great Powers began to rearm, 
because the small nations, who can produce little armed 
strength, were thus inevitably driven back to neutrality; 
and that, once the totalitarian militarist Powers set out to 
alter the status quo by force, the only answer was the grand 
military alliance, which it was one of the main objects of 
the League to prevent. 


III. Alliance is not Enough 

T he organisation of resistance to aggression is not, 
however, a sufficient policy either for the democracies 
or for the British Commonwealth, even though it be the 
most urgent task immediately before them. If they are 
to succeed in resisting totalitarian aggression, and still more 
if they are to avoid the world war towards which, in the 
end, the reappearance of two great military alliances 
logically leads, they must be able to put forward a construc- 
tive programme. Not only must the programme command 
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unity and enthusiasm among themselves ; it must also oflec 
a better future to the peoples of the totalitarian States than 
that which subservience to the present policy of their 
leaders promises. That programme, in addition to standing 
for the liberty of the individual as against the secret state 
police, and for the autonomy of all nations, must also 
contain two other fundamental elements. The first is 
reasonable economic liberty and equality both for individuals 
and for nations. The second is some form of world 
organisation that will assure security for these conditions 
and lasting peace. 

These two objectives are in fact inseparable. The most 
formidable pressures towards imperialism and expan- 
sionism in the last fifteen years have been economic. Japan 
says that she has entered (ihina because in no other way 
could the inhabitants of her own islands live. Italy, 
deprived of the relief of emigration to the New World and 
of access to markets, justified her conquest of Abyssinia on 
the same grounds. Hitler now points to the map and 
demands Ijehensraum — living space — for the German people. 
Germany, he says, must eat or die. On no other excuse 
could the dictatorships persuade their peoples to submit both 
to rigid discipline at home and to the risks of war abroad. 
It would be relatively easy to adjust the administrative 
frontiers between racial States, were it not that the political 
frontiers are also the barriers to emigration and economic 
intercourse. If, under a universal regime of free trade and 
national self-government, the resources and markets of the 
whole world were open to everybody, there would be no 
justification for imperialism, and the main present ground 
for international outrage would disappear. Because all 
nations to-day try to keep their markets to themselves, 
forbid immigration, and bar international trade by tariffs, 
quotas, exchange controls and subsidies, those who study 
maps contrast the apparently vast extent of the French and 
British empires, or the thinly populated United States or 
British Dominions, with the crowded territorial areas of 
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Getmany or Japan, and proceed to demand territorial 
revision on the grounds of equality and justice. Yet her 
empire has not solved her economic problem for Great 
Britain. Partly because she has encouraged self-govern- 
ment, with the result that each constituent State has its 
own economic policy, and partly because the big inter- 
national trade of the world is always between the developed 
industrial States and not with colonies at all, and this trade 
has been restricted by economic nationalism, she still has a 
vast army of unemployed. 

If there is not to be a world war for the redistribution of 
natural resources by territorial changes — a war that would 
solve nothing because it would not strike at the root of the 
problem — it is essential that the democracies should face 
the issues involved. This requires both a short-distince 
and a long-distance policy. An immediate step was 
advocated by President Roosevelt in his letter to Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini proposing an international 
conference to deal with these economic problems, and with 
disarmament, provided there was agreement on a ten years’ 
truce from war. That proposal should be kept in the 
forefront of diplomatic discussion, though it is unlikely to be 
effective unless and until the democracies and their allies 
can convince the dictatorships that an attempt to re-draw 
the map by power politics or war cannot succeed. 

But any permanent solution of this economic problem, 
as of the problem of peace and of national and individual 
libcrt}'^, depends upon whether the nations can deal in some 
way with the national sovereignty that has destroyed the 
League and the hopes with wliich the war of 1914-18 
ended. It is now quite clear that the nations cannot secure 
peace, liberty or prosperity, either by isolationism or by 
neutrality, or by any League or contractual system that leaves 
the sovereignty of its members intact. Indeed the anarchy 
of sovereignty lies at the bottom of the totalitarian attempt 
to create peace and order in Europe and perhaps elsewhere in 
the world by imperialism, that is, by the domination of 
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certain armed races over the rest, at the price of the loss both 
of individual and of national freedom. That attempt cannot 
in the end succeed. The forces of liberty are too well 
organised and too strong, though immense loss and damage 
may be inflicted on the world before that issue is decided. 
But in the long run, if the world is not to be doomed to 
recurrent war to save national liberty from being destroyed 
by imperialism, there must be a new system of international 
organisation, stronger than the League. It must be strong 
enough to prevent rearmament and war. It must be 
empowered to restrain economic nationalism and prevent the 
undue restriction of emigration. The price of this is that 
the nations should be willing to surrender some of the 
unlimited sovereignty that they now possess. Then, and 
then only, will mankind have begun to lay the constitutional 
foundations on which alone a true world civilisation can be 
built, giving peace, national and individual liberty, and 
prosperity to all.* 

* For a further discussion of this issue, see the article below on 
“ Union Now." 
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I. The London Meetings 

T he London Conference on Palestine failed conspicu- 
ously in its prime object of teaching an agreed settle- 
ment. No blame for that can be said to attach to Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, the Colonial Secretary, who devoted 
himself to the task of mediation with untiring patience and 
persistence. In the strict sense of the word there was no 
conference at all, but rather two series of parallel conver- 
sations with the British Government; for on no occasion 
did the Palestinian Arabs meet or confer with the Jewish 
representatives. This refusal to recognise the locus standi 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, the “ appropriate 
Jewish agency ” set up by article IV of the mandate, may 
be taken as a measure of Arab intransigence. 

The Arab delegation included five members of the 
former Higher Arab Committee, who expressed the views 
of their absent leader, the Mufti, and two representatives of 
the Arab Defence (or Nashashibi) party. The latter group 
are rivals of the Mufti’s clan, the Husscini, but differ from 
them only over the employment of terrorism. In addition, 
the British Government invited representatives of the 
neighbouring States, Egypt, ’Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen 
and Trans-Jordan. Thirdly, there was the Jewish delega- 
tion, consisting of Dr. Chaim Weizmann and four other 
members of the Agency, together with certain members 
of the Jewish Conference Committee, an advisory body 
representative of world Jewry. 

It will be well to consider the points of view of each of 
the participating delegations as expressed during the open- 
ing sessions ; for none of them subsequently deviated in 
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any important particular from its initial position. The 
Palestinian Arabs demanded political independence and 
the immediate cessation of Jewish immigration, offering 
safeguards to the existing Jewish minority and an alliance 
with Great Britain on lines similar to the Egyptian and 
’Iraqi treaties. They were demanding, they insisted, noth- 
ing mote than their bare rights, which had been explicitly 
recognised in British pledges given during the war of 
1914-18 in return for support against the Turks. Palestine, 
they claimed, was an Arab country, having as cleat a right 
to independence as her autonomous neighbours ; and, that 
being so, the determination of the Arab population to 
prevent further Jewish penetration was in law and equity 
irresistible. No peaceful settlement was possible which 
failed to recognise and accept that exercise of a national 
will. The contention of the representatives from the 
neighbouring States differed from this only as regards 
the implications of the Arab case. To their Palestinian 
colleagues they counselled moderation in method of pre- 
sentation : to the British they laid more stress upon the 
importance of a contented Palestine to British imperial 
interests in the Moslem world. 

If the Arabs claimed that they had right on their side, 
so too did the Jews, and with equally passionate conviction. 
By the Balfour Declaration, they said, the British Govern- 
ment had solemnly bound itself to promote a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, and that promise had been explicitly 
recognised and confirmed by fifty-two member-nations of 
the League in drafting the terms of the mandate. The 
Jews had faithfully carried out their side of the bargain 
by supporting the Allied cause in all parts of the world. 
They did not now ask for an eventual majority in Palestine 
as a whole : indeed, they had steadily circumscribed their 
aims for the sake of relieving the embarrassment of the 
mandatory Power, until finally they had accepted (though 
with great reluctance) the partition scheme, which would 
have restricted Jewish settlement to a small corner of the 
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country. They were prepared to give fair and serious 
consideration to any proposals, provided that they did not 
contravene two conditions : the maintenance of parity 
status, and non-crystallisation of the existing position 
respecting land settlement. As to the contention that the 
Jews were in Palestine on sufferance and not as of right, 
because Palestine had, in fact, been included among the 
Arab territories for which independence had been promised, 
the relevant documents (the Jewish delegates asserted) 
would not bear any such interpretation. 

The Jews were on the defensive, but they clung grimly 
to what they felt to be the essential minima, that is to 
say, a guaranteed security in Palestine (other than mere 
Arab promises) and continued opportunity, under almost 
any form of restriction, to plant Jewish immigrants on the 
land in so far as economic conditions could be shown to 
justify it. In other words, let everything possible be done 
to satisfy Arab aspirations, but Zionism — ^however limited 
the sphere — must go on. And that, of course, was pre- 
cisely where the Arabs returned an adamantine “ No ”. 


IT. Pledges and Their Meaning 

I N searching for a basis upon which to build a settlement 
acceptable to all parties, the British Government found 
themselves confronted by the circumstance that Arabs and 
Jews based their claims of right upon directly opposing 
interpretations of certain historical documents. The fam- 
ous correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon, High 
Commissioner at Cairo, and the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, 
in 1915 and 1916, was accordingly published in full as a 
White Paper, and this was followed by another which 
included the message of Commander Hogarth to Hussein 
in January 1918, and the declaration of the High Commis- 
sioner to the seven Arab leaders in Cairo in June of that 
year.* A British committee, with the Lord Chancellor as 
* Extracts from these documents are printed below, pp. 470-475. 
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chaitman, sctutinised these and other relevant documents 
in collaboration with certain of the Arab delegates. 
The official British interpretation decisively negatived 
the Arab contention that Palestine was among the terri- 
tories to which independence had been promised. Taken 
by itself, that denial would validate the opposite con- 
tention that Palestine was a country where there was no 
bar to the establishment of a Jewish State. But the com- 
mittee’s report did not stop there : it went on to examine 
the other relevant declarations and promises, and arrived 
at this equally important conclusion : “ it is evident from 
these statements that His Majesty’s Government were not 
free to dispose of Palestine without regard for the wishes 
and interests of the inhabitants of Palestine.” The follow- 
ing pledge had indeed been given in the “ Declaration to 
the Seven ” : 

It is the wish and desite of His Majesty’s Government that the 
future government of these regions * should be based upon the 
principle of the consent of the governed, and this policy has and 
will condnuc to have the support of His Majesty’s Government. 

In the opinion, therefore, of the British Government 
they are not bound by pledges to grant independence to 
the Palestinian Arabs, they are bound by the Balfour 
Declaration to promote a National Home for the Jews, 
and they are further bound not to dispose of Palestine in 
opposition to the wishes of the inhabitants. 

What were the wishes of the inhabitants ? They were 
inarticulate at the time, but the views of their leaders seem 
clear enough. Commander Hogarth, commenting on his 
conversation with King Hussein in January 1918, wrote : • 

The king would not accept an independent Jew State in Pales- 
tine, nor was I instructed to warn him that such a State was con- 
templated by Great Britain. He probably knows little or nothing 
of the actual or possible economy of Palestine and his ready 
assent to Jewish settlement there is not worth very much. But 

* l.e. “ Areas formerly under Ottoman dominion, occupied by the 
AUied forces during the present war.” 
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I think he appreciates the financial advantage of Arab co-operation 
with the Jews. 

There is evidence that the Emit Feisal and other Arab 
leaders also gave their assent and approval to the project 
of a Jewish National Home. The very fact that they did so 
seems to show beyond doubt that they assumed the com- 
patibility of the project with the general pledge of Arab 
self-government — ^the sole raison d'etre of the Arab Revolt. 
The establishment of a colony of wealthy and enterprising 
fellow-Scmites in Palestine would seem as desirable as did 
the immigration of Flemish weavers into England in the 
days of Edvard III. How could these Arabs foresee that 
the undying passion for the rebuilding of Zion would loose 
the purse-strings of Jews throughout the world and inspire 
the settlers with such heroism that the desert literally 
blossomed as the rose ? Zionism, in fact, has been almost 
too successful to succeed. 

The “ wishes of the inhabitants ”, then, may be sum- 
marised as an initial welcome, given under a misappre- 
hension, a welcome which has now been withdrawn as the 
result of experience, and which no arguments of economic 
advantage will induce them to restore. In their eyes, 
Zionism, from being a useful aid, has become a menace to 
their national existence, and therefore no longer compatible 
with Arab self-determination. 

And what of the British Government? According to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence before the Peel Commission, 
the possibility of a Jewish commonwealth in which the 
Arab population would be in a minority was in fact con- 
templated. To that, the only honourable answer is that 
our pledges to the Arabs were never consistent with a 
Jewish majority in Palestine as a whole, and no valid 
promise implying this could ever have been given. The 
Balfour Declaration holds good — it must : but only in so 
far as it does not obstruct the evolution of Arab self-govern- 
ment. Many Jews would accept that proposition to-day, 
subject to certain conditions. 
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The ptoblem confronting the Government is how to 
render a Jewish National Home compatible with the equally 
valid aspirations of the Arabs. It is far more difficult now 
than it was at the outset, for the Arabs are afraid, furiously 
afraid; and the Zionists, who had hoped to master the 
country and so to be masters of their own destiny in at 
least one corner of the world (and that the most sacred), 
find themselves in danger of sinking into an unprotected 
minority, living on sufferance and subject to the caprice 
of their hosts — a return, in short, to their immemorial 
captivity. Rather than submit, many Palestinian Jews 
would fight, forlorn though their cause would be. The 
prospect of British troops in action against a Jewish com- 
munity of refugees is not pleasant to contemplate. On 
the other hand, expediency no less than honour demands 
that our pledge to the Arabs shall be no longer delayed in its 
execution. The Zionists counted on winning security by 
means of predominance. How is that security, to which 
they have an unquenchable right, to be assured to them as 
a minority ? That is the immediate problem. 


HI. Past Efforts at Solution 

I N order to test by these vital requirements the British 
Government’s latest proposals for Palestine, it will 
be well to consider briefly the solutions previously sug- 
gested. They may be described as the Shaw plan, the 
partition scheme and the Woodhead compromise. In 
1930, in consequence of growing unrest in Palestine, the 
Shaw Commission were sent out, and in due course made 
a report. Its terms implied such far-reaching changes in 
policy that Sir John Hope Simpson was hastily despatched 
to re-examine the situation. His report, however, sub- 
stantially endorsed that of the Commission. Thereupon 
Lord Passfield embodied their recommendations in a White 
Paper which aroused a storm of protest. He proposed to 
establish autonomy in Palestine in successive stages, and 
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to impose drastic restrictions upon Jewish immigration and 
land purchase, in order to check the serious increase of 
landless Arabs. Naturally, the Zionists were alarmed : 
the ground was slipping from beneath their feet. Pressure 
was accordingly brought to bear upon the Government, 
with the result that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his famous 
letter of 1931 to Dr. Weizmann, capitulated. The first 
serious attempt to reduce the implications of the Balfour 
Declaration to terms compatible with our pledges to the 
Arabs had failed. Meanwhile, the situation in Palestine 
itself grew progressively worse. 

Then came the Royal Commission, headed by Lord Peel. 
Their report is the most brilliant and balanced exposition 
of the problem that has ever been written. They frankly 
recognised that in Palestine there was a conflict of right 
versus right; that being so, the proper answer to the 
question whether it was to be the Jews or the Arabs who 
should dominate Palestine was “ Neither ”. Searching 
for means wherewith to translate that principle into action, 
they hit upon the valuable device of territorial limitation. 
Let the country be partitioned into two independent areas, 
one Jewish and the other Arab, in the former the Zionists 
would be free to convert their ancient dream into reality, 
importing as many Jews as they found themselves able to 
absorb. Similarly, in the latter, the Arabs would be 
masters of their own destiny, free at last from any fear of 
Jewish encroachment. Thirdly, the sacred sites in and 
about Jerusalem would be withheld from the control of 
either and retained under an international mandate. The 
principle of territorial limitation was indubitably sound, 
and it is not too much to say that no future plan which 
ignores it has any chance of success. But unfortunately 
the population pattern of the country docs not correspond 
to two racial blocs, however the boundaries may be drawn. 
Recognising this, the Peel Commission recommended 
the compulsory transference of population. The British 
Government, on receiving the report, accepted the principle 
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of partition, but tejected compulsory removal. In so 
doing, they virtually killed the partition plan. 

The Woodhead Ojmmission thus went out to Palestine 
to make the best of a scheme already rendered moribund. 
The boundary plan tentatively suggested by the Peel Com- 
mission was examined and rejected, chiefly because the 
proposed Jewish State would have included 295,000 Arabs 
as against 305,000 Jews, while within the Arab State there 
would be only 7,200 Jews and 485,200 Arabs. A forced 
transplantation was ruled out, and an effective adjustment 
by means of voluntary exchange was for obvious numerical 
reasons impossible. The commissioners then turned to a 
variant of the Peel Commission’s scheme, which they called 
“ Plan B ”. This would have excluded Galilee from the 
Jewish State, the land and population in that area being 
overwhelmingly Arab. But what was to be done with 
Galilee? If it remained under Arab control, it would 
constitute, from its position, a permanent military menace 
to the Jews. If, on the other hand, it remained under 
mandatory control, the Galilee Arabs would be denied 
their independence “ in order to ensure the security of the 
Jewish State ”. Plan B was accordingly rejected. 

The Commission then discussed a partition scheme of 
their own, under which there would be a northern mandated 
territory (an enlarged Galilee), a Jewish State along the 
coast, an Arab State in the centre, a mandated enclave about 
Jerusalem, and a southern mandated territory comprising 
the Negeb. It is clear that the Woodhead Commission 
regarded their plan with serious misgiving. The Galilee 
problem had not been solved, and grave objections relating 
to defence, financial administration and labour problems 
were frankly admitted. Finally, in desperation they went 
beyond their terms of reference and proposed a customs 
union for the five suggested zones, directed by the 
mandatory Power, a service that might possibly be extended 
to include railways, posts and telegraphs. They thus pro- 
posed an important curtailment of political independence. 
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Although their terms of reference have been criticised by 
advocates of the Peel Commission’s scheme of partition, 
the Woodhead Commission manifestly gave the most 
patient attention, not only to problems of defence, but also 
to statistics of population, industry, soil productivity and 
hydrographic surveys ; and found that in sum they pointed 
irresistibly to the impracticability of carving the coimtry 
into politically independent parts. Palestine is industrially 
and strategically one unit. Moreover, the fact remains 
that the mere mention of the word “ partition ” provokes 
so violent a reaction in the mind of the Arab that its 
attempted application would undoubtedly cause immediate 
civil war within the Jewish State. 

Yet this is not to say that the idea of territorial limitation 
is wrong in principle or inapplicable in practice. The 
report of the Peel Commission has been unjustly depre- 
ciated. It made an invaluable contribution to a permanent 
settlement by pointing out that Jews and Arabs must 
be sorted out from each other, in order that each 
party should be able to live its own life in its own way. 
But complete political separation goes too far, because it 
ignores the fact that the two race groups are economically 
and strategically interlocked. What is required to fit the 
circumstances is political segregation combined with 
association for common purposes — ^which is another way 
of describing federalism. An independent Palestinian 
federation alone satisfies the crucial tests. It provides for 
a Jewish National Home on a territorial basis without 
arousing the fear (and therefore the hostility) of the Arabs. 
It implements the general pledge of independence given 
to the Arabs, which ought no longer to be denied them. 
And — ^what is perhaps most important of all — ^it meets the 
needs of a complex social and economic situation, under 
which an Arab population, which is multiplying at a 
phenomenal rate, will be in increasingly urgent need of 
mote cultivable land, better methods of agriculture, and 
wider fields of employment, which Jewish enterprise and 
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capital can provide. But before the latter can so provide, 
and before the Arabs will consent to receive, there must be 
mutual trust and confidence, which can only grow out of 
a sense of security on the part of each. Political separation 
would achieve a certain degree of security : but only a 
federal solution can combine security with co-operation — 
without which the country will eventually face destitution 
and anarchy. 

IV. Tiif. British Government’s Plan 

I T remains to be considered how far, if at all, the British 
Government have moved towards a federal solution. 
On February 27 last, when the I.ondon Conference was in 
complete deadlock, the Colonial Secretary produced a 
tentative outline plan. This document apparently en- 
visaged the emergence of a sovereign independent Palestine 
after a period of transition, during which Arabs and 
Jews would be associated in the administration. If this 
were accepted as a basis, questions concerning immigration, 
land sales and the safeguarding of minorities would be 
settled at a subsequent conference. The Arabs’ reception 
was lukewarm : that of the Jews was immediate and down- 
right rejection. The former disliked the period of pro- 
bation, and more particularly the ambiguity concerning 
future Jewish immigration and land purchase, while the 
latter asserted accurately enough that their essential minima, 
parity status and non-crystallisation of the present position 
of the National Home, had been entirely ignored. 

On March 16 the Government made a final effort to 
reach an agreed settlement by producing a new and detailed 
scheme. In general shape, this seems to have been not 
unlike the definitive plan eventually published on May 17,* 
after further consultations had taken place in London, 
Jerusalem and Cairo. After analysing the terms of the 
mandate — and incidentally repudiating once and for all any 
intention of making Palestine a Jewish State — the British 
* Cmd. 6019. 
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Government declare in the new White Paper that in order 
best to fulfil those terms they aim at the establishment 
within ten years of an independent Palestine State, in which 
Arabs and Jews will share in the government in such a way 
as to ensure that the essential interests of each community 
are safeguarded. This consummation will be preceded by a 
transitional period during which, while the British Govern- 
ment will retain responsibility for the government of the 
country, the people of Palestine, both Jews and Arabs, 
will be given an increasing part in it. Certain departments, 
and eventually all, will be placed in charge of Palestinians, 
with British advisers. Consideration will then be given to 
the question of converting the Executive Council into a 
Council of Ministers. No proposals are made at this stage 
for the establishment of an elective legislature, though this 
would be “ an appropriate constitutional development ”. 
At the end of five years from the restoration of peace and 
order, a convention representative of the people of Palestine 
and of His Majesty’s Government will consider how the 
transitional arrangements have worked and how the in- 
dependent Palestine State may be constituted. During the 
transitional period, steps will also be taken to increase the 
powers and responsibilities of municipal corporations and 
local councils. 

With regard to immigration, Jewish hopes have received 
a heavy blow. If, runs the White Paper, immigration is 
continued up to the economic absorptive capacity of the 
country, regardless of all other considerations, a fatal 
enmity between the two peoples will be perpetuated, and 
the situation in Palestine may become a permanent source 
of friction among the peoples of the Near and Middle 
East. His Majesty’s Government have therefore decided 
that the time has come to adopt in principle the policy of 
permitting expansion of the National Home by immigra- 
tion only if the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce in it. 
They do not propose that immigration should be stopped 
forthwith, but that, if economic capacity permits, some 
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75,000 Jews shall be admitted over the next five years, a 
figure that would bring the Jewish population up to approxi- 
mately one-third of the total population of the country. 
Thereafter, His Majesty’s Government do not believe it 
will be their duty to facilitate further Jewish immigration 
regar.dless of Arab wishes. In certain areas, continues the 
White Paper, there is now no room for further transfers of 
Arab land, while in some other areas such transfers must be 
restricted if Arab cultivators are to maintain their existing 
standard of life and a considerable landless Arab population 
is not soon to be created. The High G)mmissioner, 
therefore, has been given for the transitional period general 
powers to prohibit and regulate transfers of land. 

In this provision, and in the promise to increase the 
powers and responsibilities of local authorities, lie the only 
hints that some form of federalism may emerge from this 
plan, as the way in which the essential interests of each 
community shall be safeguarded in the independent Pales- 
tine State. Save for those hints, the Government would 
seem to have turned their backs, not only on partition, but 
indeed on any form of territorial demarcation. This would 
mean, bluntly, the certain ending of Jewish immigration 
after five years, the crystallisation of the National Home, 
and the condemnation of the Jews in Palestine to the status 
of a mere minority, possessing no self-governing institutions 
of its own of any real importance. It may not be too late to 
graft upon the Government’s plan a federal scheme in which 
the control of land sales and immigration would eventually 
pass to elective provincial governments. The boundaries 
of the provinces might correspond, generally, with the 
several areas of unrestricted, restricted and prohibited 
land transfer now contemplated, indicating respectively a 
future Jewish province, a future mixed province in the 
north (and possibly another south of Beersheba in the 
Negeb), and a future wholly Arab province. 

The Jews would thus enjoy the advantages of partition 
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without having to defend an indefensible frontier and 
without impairing the economic, unity of the country. 
They would be free to go on building the National Home : 
if they allowed too much or too rapid immigration, they 
themselves would be the first to suffer. Similarly, the 
Arab province could continue an absolute ban on land 
sales and immigration. The northern “ mixed ” province, 
inhabited by both Jews and Arabs, might be retained for 
some time as a federal territory, governed directly from the 
centre. Land sales should probably be prohibited there; 
for what is available will be badly needed for the rapidly 
growing Arab population of Galilee. The Jews, however, 
arc contemplating extensive reclamation work in that area 
and are prepared to set aside a reasonable proportion of all 
land reclaimed for Arab settlement. After a period of such 
experience it is difficult to believe that the Arabs there would 
refuse to join the Jews in working a provincial adminis- 
tration. Finally, there is the desert region in the extreme 
south known as the Negeb, which is empty save for a few 
bands of roving Bedouin. The prospects of agricultural 
development are slight. Out of sixteen wells which have 
been sunk, only one has revealed usable water. But the 
Jews are ready to try their fortune. Should they succeed 
in creating something out of virtually nothing, their enjoy- 
ment of it would hurt no one. This area, too, might 
be governed as a federal territory for a given period or 
until a certain minimum of population had accumulated. 

But that is not the whole story. A complex situation 
has been further bedevilled by the most extensive pogrom 
that Europe has yet witnessed. Zionism became a menace 
to peace and roused the Palestinian Arabs to desperate 
resistance chiefly because, under pressure of an extreme 
emergency, the Zionist leaders tried to convert a National 
Home into an international reservoir for fugitive Jewry. 
If the flow of Jewish immigration into Palestine is to be 
reduced to a trickle, as seems inevitable, surely sound 
policy no less than humanity demands that the migratory 
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stream be not dammed but diverted. Several possible areas 
have been mentioned, such as Dominica, Santo Domingo 
and British Honduras. The most hopeful is undoubtedly 
British Guiana, a country as large as Great Britain and 
almost empty beyond the low-lying coastal belt. The 
upland savannahs offer a temperate and healthy climate and 
a rich soil suitable for agriculture and cattle-breeding. 
An Anglo-American commission of inquiry has now 
reported with qualified optimism on the country's 
possibilities, recommending an immediate experiment with 
the group settlement of some 3,000 to 5,000 migrants. 
His Majesty's Government promptly announced their 
readiness to co-operate to the full in any such scheme upon 
which the refugee organisations might decide : lands would 
be leased on generous terms, administrative machinery 
provided, and aid given in the construction of arterial 
communications. If this experiment succeeds, the result 
will not be Zion ; but in the fullness of time it may well 
become a self-governing, self-reliant Jewish nation. 


Documents : British Promises to the Arabs 


I. Extracts irom the Correspondence bi’Tween Sir 
Henry McMahon, H.M. High Commissioner in Cairo, and 
the Sherie Hussein of Mecca. Cmd. 5957. 


No. 


I. Fro/j/ the SheriJ of Mecca to Sir Henry McMahon, His Majesty^ s 
High Commissioner at Cairo. 

July 14, 1915. 


Whereas the whole of the Arab nation without any exception 
have decided in these last years to live, and to accomplish their free- 
dom, and grasp the reins of their administration both in theory and 
practice ; and whereas they have found and felt that it is to the interest 
of the Government of Great Britain to support them and aid them to 
the attainment of their firm and lawful intentions. . . . And whereas 
it is to their (the Arabs’) interest also to prefer the assistance of the 
Government of Great Britain in consideration of their geographical 
position and economic interests, and also of the attitude of the above- 
mentioned Government, which is known to both nations and therefore 
need not be emphasised ; 

For these reasons the Arab nation sec fit to limit themselves, as 
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time is short, to asking the Government of Great Britain, if it should 
think fit, for the approval, through her deputy or representative, of 
the following fundamental propositions, leaving out all things con- 
sidered secondary in comparison with these, so that it may prepare 
all means necessary for attaining this noble purpose, until such time 
as it finds occasion for making the actual negotiations : — 

Firstly, — England to acknowledge the independence of the Arab 
countries, bounded on the north by Mersina and Adana up to the 
37° of latitude, on which degree fall Biriiik, Urfa, Mardin, Midiat, 
Jezirat (Ibn ‘Umar), Amadia, up to the Dordcr of Persia; on the 
east by the borders of Persia up to the Gulf of Basra ; on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, with the exception of the position of Aden to remain 
as it is; on the west by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea up to 
Mersina. England to approve of the proclamation of an Arab 
Khalifate of Islam. . . . 

No. 2. From Sir H. MrMaho/i to the Sherif of Mecca, 

August 30, 1915. 

Wf. have the hoiujur to thank you for your frank expressions of 
the sincerity of your feeling towards England. We rejoice, moreover, 
that your Highness and your people are of one opinion— that Arab 
interests are English interests and English Arab. . . . With regard 
to the questions of limits and boundaries, it would appear to be 
premature to consume out time in discussing such details in the heat 
of war, and while, in many portions of them, the Turk is up to now in 
effective occupation. . . . 

No. 3. From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir 11 , McMahon, 

September 9, 1915. 

... As the limits and boundaries demanded arc not those of one 
person whom we should satisfy and with whom we should discuss 
them after the war is over, but our peoples have seen that the life 
of their new proposal is bound at least by these limits and their word 
is united on this : 

Therefore, they have found it necessary first to discuss this point 
with the Power in whom they now have their confidence and trust 
as a final appeal, viz., the illustrious British Empire. . . . 

No. 4. From Sir H. McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca, 

October 24, 1915. 

... I HAVE realised, however, from your last letter that you regard 
this question as one of vital and urgent importance. I have, therefore, 
lost no time in informing the Government of Great Britain of the 
contents of your letter, and it is with great pleasure that 1 communi- 
cate to you on their behalf the following statement, which I am 
confident you will receive with satisfaction : — 

The two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama 
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and Aleppo cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should be excluded 
from the limits demanded. 

With the above modification, and without prejudice to our existing 
treaties with Arab chiefs, we accept those limits. 

As for those regions lying within those frontiers wherein Great 
Britain is free to act without detriment to the interests of her ally, 
France, I am empowered in the name of the Government of Great 
Britain to give the following assurances and make the following reply 
to your letter : — 

(1) Subject to the above modifications. Great Britain is pre- 
pared to recognise and support the independence of the Arabs 
in all the regions within the limits demanded by the Sheri f of 
Mecca. 

(2) Great Britain will guarantee the Holy Places against all 
external aggression and will recognise their inviolability. 

(3) When the situation admits, Great Britain will give to the 

Arabs her advice and will assist them to establish what may 
appear to be the most suitable forms of government in those 
various territories. , 

(4) On the other hand, it is understood that the Arabs have 
decided to seek the advice and guidance of Great Britain only, 
and that such European advisers and officials as may be required 
for the formation of a sound form of administration will be 
British. 

(5) With regard to the vilayets of Bagdad and Basra, the Arabs 
will recognise that the established position and interests of 
Great Britain necessitate special administrative arrangements in 
order to secure these territories from foreign aggression, to 
promote the welfare of the local populations and to safeguard 
our mutual economic interests. . . . 

No. 5. 'Prom the Sberif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon, 

November j, 1915. 

I. In order to facilitate an agreement ... we renounce our 
insistence on the inclusion of the vilayets of Mersina and Adana in the 
Arab Kingdom. But the two vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut and their 
sea coasts are purely Arab vilayets^ and there is no difference between a 
Moslem and a Christian Arab : they are both descendants of one 
forefather. . . . 

No. 6. Prom Sir IL McMahon to the Shetif of Mecca, 

December 14, 1915. 

I AM gratified to observe that you agree to the exclusion of the 
districts of Mersina and Adana from boundaries of the Arab terri- 
tories. . . . With regard to the vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut, the 
Government of Great Britain have fully understood and taken careful 
note of your observations, but, as the interests of our ally, France, are 
involved in them both, the question will require careful consideration 
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and a further communication on the subject will be addressed to you 
in due course. 

No. 7. Frow the Sherif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon. 

January i, 1916. 

As regards the northern parts and their coasts, we have already 
stated in our previous letter what were the utmost possible modifica- 
tions, and all this was only done so to fulfil those aspirations whose 
attainment is desired by the will of the Blessed and Supreme God. 
It is this same feeling and desire which impelled us to avoid what 
may possibly injure the alliance of Great Britain and France and the 
agreement made between them during the present wars and calamities ; 
yet we find it our duty that the eminent minister should be sure that, 
at the first opportunity after this war is finished, wc shall ask you 
(what we avert our eyes from to-day) for what we now leave to France 
in Beirut and its coasts. ... It is impossible to allow any derogation 
that gives France, or any other Power, a span of land in those regions. 

II. Extract from the Report (dated March 16, 1939) 
OF a Committile set up to Consider thp: above Correspon- 
dence. Cmd. 5974. 

Both the Arab and the United Kingdom representatives have 
tried (as they hope with success) to understand the point of view of 
the other party, but they have been unable to reach agreement upon 
an interpretation of the Correspondence, and they feel obliged to report 
to the conference accordingly. 

The United Kingdom representatives have, however, informed 
the Arab representatives that the Arab contentions, as explained to 
the committee, regarding the interpretation of the Correspondence, 
and especially their contentions relating to the meaning of the phrase 
“ portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Hama, Homs and Aleppo ”, have greater force than has appeared 
hitherto. 

Furthermore, the United Kingdom representatives have informed 
the Arab representatives that they agree that Palestine was included in 
the area claimed by the Sherif of Mecca in his letter of the 14th July, 
1915, and that unless Palestine was excluded from that area later in the 
Correspondence it must be regarded as having been included in the 
area in which Great Britain was to recognise and support the inde- 
pendence of the Arabs. They maintain that on a proper construction 
of the Correspondence Palestine was in fact excluded. But they agree 
that the language in which its exclusion was expressed was not so 
specific and unmistakable as it was thought to be at the time. . . . 
[The report here refers to certain other statements made to Arab leaders 
during and after the war\ In the opinion of the Committee it is, however, 
evident from these statements that His Majesty’s Government were 
not free to dispose of Palestine without regard for the wishes and 
interests of the inhabitants of Palestine, and that these statements 
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must all be taken into account in any attempt to estimate the re- 
sponsibilities which — upon any interpretation of the Correspondence 
— His Majesty’s Government have incurred towards those inhabitants 
as a result of the Correspondence. 


III. The Hogarth Message. 

jyje following are the terms of the message which Commander Hogarth 
was instructed to deliver to King Hussein when he visited Jedda in January 
1918 : — 

“ (1) The Entente Powers arc determined that the Arab race 
shall be given full opportunity of once again forming a nation in the 
world. This can only be achieved by the Arabs themselves uniting, 
and Great Britain and her Allies will pursue a policy with this ultimate 
unity in view. 

“ (2) So far as Palestine is concerned wc arc determined that no 
people shall be subject to another, but 

{a) in view of the fact that there arc in Palestine shrines, 
Wakfs and Holy places, sacred in some cases to Moslems alone, 
to Jews alone, to Christians alone, and in others to two or all 
three, and inasmuch as these places are of interest to vast masses 
of people outside Palestine and Arabia, there must be a special 
regime to deal with these places approved of by the world. 

{h) As regards the Mosque ot Omar it shall be considered 
as a Moslem concern alone and shall not be subjected directly or 
indirectly to any non-Moslem authority. 

“ (3) Since the Jewish opinion of the world is in favour of a return 
of Jews to Palestine and inasmuch as this opinion must remain a 
constant factor, and further as His Majesty’s Government view 
with favour the realisation of this aspiration, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are determined that in so far as is compatible with the freedom 
of the existing population both economic and political, no obstacle 
should be put in the way of the realisation of this ideal. 

“ In this connexion the friendship of world Jewry to the Arab 
cause is equivalent to support in all States where Jews have a political 
influence. The leaders of the movement are determined to bring about 
the success of Zionism by friendship and co-operation with the Arabs, 
and such an oft'er is not one to be lightly thrown aside.” 


IV. The Declaration to the Si:ven Arab Leaders 
(June 1918). 

His Majesty’s Government have considered the memorial of the 
seven with the greatest care. . . . 

The areas mentioned in the memorandum fall into four categories : — 

I. Areas in Arabia which were free and independent before 
the outbreak of war; 
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2. Areas emancipated from Turkish control by the action 
of the Arabs themselves during the present war; 

3. Areas formerly under Ottoman dominion, occupied by 
the Allied forces during the present war; 

4. Areas still under Turkish control. 

In regard to the first two categories, His Majesty’s Government 
recognise the complete and sovereign independence of the Arabs 
inhabiting these areas and support them in their struggle for freedom. 

In regard to the areas occupied by Allied forces .... it 
is the wish and desire of His Majesty’s Government that the future 
government of these regions should be based upon the principle of the 
consent of the governed and this policy has and will continue to have 
the support of liis Majesty’s Government. 

In regard to the areas mentioned in the fourth category, it is the 
wish and desire of His Majesty’s Government that the oppressed peoples 
of these areas should obtain their freedom and independence and 
towards the achievement of this object His Majesty’s (Tovernment 
continue to labour. . . . 


V. Tim Anglo-I’rkncii Di*claiiation of Novfaibfr 7, 1918. 

The object aimed at by France and Great Britain in prosecuting in 
the East the VC'ar let loose by the ambition of Germany is the complete 
and definite emancipation of the peoples so long oppressed by the 
Turks and the establishment of national governments and administra- 
tions deriving their authority from the initiative and free choice 
of the indigenous populations. 

In order to carry out these intentions France and Great Britain 
are at one in encouraging and assisting the establishment of indigenous 
governments and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, now 
liberated by the Allies, and in the territories the liberation of which they 
are engaged in securing and recognising these as soon as they are 
actually established. 

Far from wishing to impose on the populations of these regions 
any particular institutions, they arc only concerned to ensure by their 
support and by adequate assistance the regular working of govern- 
ments and administrations freely chosen by the populations themselves. 
To secure impartial and equal justice for all, to facilitate the economic 
development of the country by inspiring and encouraging local initia- 
tive, to favour the diffusion of education, to put an end to dissensions 
that have too long been taken advantage of by Turkish policy, such is 
the policy which the two Allied Governments uphold in the liberated 
territories. 
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L The Only Way 

O N the eve of the Match crisis, Mr. Clarence Streit, the 
well-known American journalist, published in England 
a remarkable book, a book which everyone should read and 
ponder, nnion Now. * Though he could not have foreseen 
the occasion, he offered, for the disease of which those 
events were but a symptom, a truly heroic remedy. For in 
Un/o/i Now he urges that the democracies of the West — 
fifteen by his count — should immediately merge their 
sovereignties into a single State. Thus and only thus, he 
claims, can war be eliminated, peace set upon a sure footing, 
and those conditions established under which the pressing 
economic problems of the world can be faced and solved. 

Mr. Streit’s case rests essentially upon the argument, 
not merely that such an international merger woa/d eliminate 
the war menace, but also that nothing else can. The alter- 
natives that he considers are the method of conference and 
conciliation, the method of universal collective security, 
the method of regional pacts, the method of alliances and the 
method of isolationism, or each for himself. Mr. Streit 
contends, with all his experience at Geneva and elsewhere 
to prove him right, that none of these will do. His show- 
ing-up of isolationism is addressed, of course, mainly to his 
own countrymen in the United States; for in crowded 
Europe or on its edge the doctrine of each-country-for- 
itself plainly offers no hope of refuge from the peril of war. 
Mr. Streit has only to point to the record of American 
laws, diplomacy, and armaments in the past half-do2en 
years to show the break-down of isolationism in practice, 
* Jonathan Cape. tor. 6d. 
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in the mightiest of all great Powers, the farthest removed 
from immediate threats of war. No nation, however 
strong — ^not even the whole British Commonwealth in 
concert — is able by itself to uphold its own rights for 
certain, and to live in such security that it can solve its 
economic problems and let its people consume the fruits of 
progress. Even if it suffers no aggression, it must be ever 
weighed down by armaments. It must remain prisoner of a 
world economic disorder which it can do little or nothing to 
remedy. 

The method of non-resistance, with which Mr. Streit 
does not deal at length, may perhaps be held to be included 
in the method of conference. The direct attack on the 
use of force between nations, by way of a conference to 
limit tire means of acting by force, has manifestly failed; 
“ for both haves and have-nots preferred even the unlimited 
risks of war to the risk to their holdings or their dreams 
which they saw in disarmament”. What, then, of the 
indirect attack on the use of force, by way of a conference to 
consider how adjustments that could otherwise be made only 
by war may be made by peaceful means ? As Mr. Streit 
more than once points out, even if this method were to 
succeed, to the point of giving the so-called have-not 
Powers all that they now demand, we should be not one 
step nearer to permanent peace. 

Even if all Germany’s colonics were restored, and the Polish 
Corridor, Alsace-Lorraine and everything else, why should that 
decrease instead of increase the war danger ? When Germany 
had all that in 1914, and Britain was trying to soothe her with 
half of Portugal’s colonics, Germany was demanding only more 
imperiously than now “ a place in the sun”. 

The subjection of Czechoslovakia and Albania rammed 
home this argument of Mr. Streit’s. The ambition of the 
lawless States is plainly an appetite that grows by what it 
feeds on. 

The method of all-round collective security, the method 
of the League Covenant, has had a devoted following in the 
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English-speaking world, and Mr. Streit spends a great deal 
of effort in demolishing its claims. But the task is not half 
as difficult now as he might have found it a few years ago. 
For the actuality of aggression by great Powers has brought 
home to everyone two fundamental facts about collective 
security : first, that it implies a liability on each member- 
nation to go to war, not by its own free decision, but upon 
the occurring of events beyond its control and perhaps not 
otherwise likely to involve it in war; secondly, that it 
requires preparation for war with allies, war to be instantly 
joined according to prearranged plans such as alone will 
give assurance of unity in purpose and action. Because of 
the first fact, automatic and universal collective security 
clashes head-on with democratic free-will in a world of 
sovereign States. Because of the second, practical collec- 
tive security clashes head-on with its own theoretical 
principles. For if there are to be plans for allied action in 
the event of a collective war, they must cover all the 
contingencies that might arise. The reductio ad ahsurdum 
of this is a schedule of permutations and combinations of 
possible aggressors among all the seventy-odd members and 
non-members of the League, with a corresponding schedule 
of alliances to be worked out in military terms. 

But there is no need to carry the logic to this extreme. 
The regional (or otherwise limited) mutual-assistance pact 
reproduces the collective-security problem in miniature. 
The value of the Locarno pact of guarantee was immensely 
reduced, as the soldiers and sailors and airmen who would 
have had to carry it out always perceived, by the fact that 
its mutual character forbade them to make any plans for 
action. Only after Germany had violated the pact in 1956 
could the staff conversations that were needed to make it a 
reality take place between Great Britain and France. 

In brief, if collective security — ^universal or regional — is 
less than an alliance it is ineffective in deterring or defeating 
aggression; while if it becomes an alliance it ceases to be 
collective, in the sense of mutuality. It becomes merely a 
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“ defensive ” camp arming and planning against an 
“ offensive ” camp. 

Mr. Streit goes on to argue that in a grand alliance among 
the democratic Powers lies no hope of permanently banning 
war from the world. The alliance cannot be large enough 
and at the same time cohesive enough to present for ever an 
overwhelming threat of retribution to potential aggressors. 

Though possible as a temporary stopgap an alliance, as a 
permanent organisation, has never been achieved and is practic- 
ally impossible to achieve among as many as fifteen states. The 
fact that the states are democracies makes a permanent alliance 
among them not less but more impractical and inconceivable. 
For the more democratic a state is, then the more its government 
is dependent on public opinion and the more its people are loath 
to be entangled automatically in the wars of governments over 
which they have not even the control a league gives, and the 
more its foreign policy is subject to change. But the more all 
this is true of a state the harder it is either for it to enter an 
alliance or for its allies to trust it if it docs. 

Mr. Streit rightly lays stress on the inherent failing of de- 
mocracy when combined with jealous national sovereignty. 
“ The dictators are right ”, he says, “ when they blame the 
democracies for the world’s condition, but they are wrong 
when they blame it on democracy. The anarchy comes from 
the refusal of the democracies to renounce enough of their 
national sovereignty to let effective world law and order be 
set up.” 

The result has been that democracy itself has been slowly 
going under. Italy and Germany are to be regarded, in Mr. 
Streit’s view, as early casualties. “ They are not the source of 
the danger our whole species now faces, they arc only its first 
victims.” National sovereignty has already destroyed polit- 
ical freedom in many of the smaller and weaker nations, with 
but shallow traditions of democracy to draw upon. It is now 
taking toll in the great and well-founded democracies. Amid 
international anarchy, the state must be paramount, internally 
and externally, and as the state is glorified so freedom perishes. 
The very effort to defend our freedom by arms, alliances and 
preparations for war must needs make that freedom less. 
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Recognising this, many people in the democratic 
countries have turned in hope once more to the method of 
the League to limit national sovereignty and stave off war. 
Here Mr. Streit brings to the aid of his theme an immensely 
powerful battery in the shape of American experience after 
the war of independence. At first, the thirteen states 
formed a “ League of Friendship ” in which each retained 
its sovereignty. By 1787, when the constitutional con- 
vention met at Philadelphia, the League was in chaos 
because it had no adequate central government or authority. 
Commerce was stagnant for want of security and confidence. 
Disputes over trade and territory were on the verge of 
setting the several states at war among themselves. “ War 
with Spain threatened to break the J.eague of Friendship 
into two camps. The League could not coerce its members. 
Threats of withdrawal from it were common.” It was 
amid this disarray that Alexander Hamilton, with Madison 
and Jay, preached in the Vederalist the gospel of union 
among the thirteen states, and conquered his opponents by 
the unanswerable logic of his theme. I'he strength and 
vigour that federal union gave to the thirteen American 
democracies are for all to see. 

Not without reason Mr. Streit likens the Geneva League 
to that abortive League of Friendship, and its present 
breakdown to the chaos that faced the Philadelphia con- 
vention, though he admits that its failure has not been so 
complete as that of its American prototype. 

The League’s “internationalism” is often contrasted with 
pre-war nationalism as if it were at the other pole. It is really 
an extension of the same principle. The basic principle of the 
pre-war system was national sovereignty : its unit for making, 
enforcing, interpreting and revising agreement was the state, its 
equality was the equality of these units, its procedure required 
their unanimous consent and its highest aim was to keep each 
state sovereign. The drafters of the Covenant, far from rejecting 
this, sought to legalise and crystallise it all by converting it from 
the unwritten to the solemnly signed. They enthroned the pre- 
war principle in the League and contented themselves with 
patching the pre-war application of it. 
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No doubt that was inevitable. Mr. Streit himself admits 
that the method of league had to be tried and found wanting 
before the method of union could be seen to be necessary. 
The league method can neither make and revise law between 
nations, nor interpret and enforce it. The league method 
cannot prevent war, because it cannot do justice when 
justice conflicts with sovereignty, and because it leaves 
war as the ultimate instrument of international policy. It 
cannot bring about disarmament because it depends on the 
national armaments of its subscribing members, and bids 
them fend for themselves until the aid of the league can be 
organised and brought to their succour. It cannot solve 
world economic problems, any more than it can solve world 
political problems, because it leaves national sovereignty 
intact. This is Mr. Streit’s diagnosis, and his cure is the 
cure that Hamilton urged upon the people of the disunited 
states— federal union. 

There is indeed no other cure. If Mr. Streit has done 
nothing else, he has directed men’s minds to the fundamental 
need in world politics at a time when they are all too likely 
to be distracted by the immediate and superficial needs. 
Civilisation, as he points out, has worked miracles in 
enslaving nature, but has done little or nothing towards 
freeing itself from the slavery of its own disorders. In the 
political sphere it is shackled by national sovereignty ; and 
the only way of breaking national sovereignty is to build 
a unit wider than the nation, a unit which will eventually 
embrace the whole world. In Tbe Commonwealth of God 
Mr. Lionel Curtis showed how history and religion pointed 
down that same path. It is one of the great merits of 
Mr. Streit’s book that he translates the general theme into a 
concrete plan, which he presents, not for the indefinite 
hereafter, but for our own generation, now. His courage 
will expose him to many critics, who will seize upon faulty 
details of his draft constitution as proof that the whole idea 
is impracticable. But the constitutional details are entirely 
unimportant at this stage : it will be time enough to tackle 
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them if and when a constitutional convention for Union is 
summoned. What precise form Union might take it is 
impossible to foresee. Its construction will need the com- 
bined political wisdom and experience of the civilised world 
— ^not only the experience of the United States, on which 
Mr. Streit draws too exclusively for his model, but also that 
of the British Commonwealth, the Swiss cantonal system 
and other forms of political architecture. Maybe an 
altogether new type of governmental apparatus will have to 
be invented. The essential need at the moment is that world 
opinion should be brought to see that without some form 
of Union our civilisation is doomed to frustration on the 
political plane; and to see, moreover, that Union is a 
practical idea, as practical an idea as television was a 
generation ago. 

Mr. Streit’s concrete proposal, with all its defects, 
throws the whole concept from the dream-clouds into the 
arena of practical argument. If people get to the point of 
contending that Union will not work like this^ they are not 
far from believing that it will work like that. It is in this 
spirit that The Round Table adds some comments upon 
Mr. Streit’s proposal. 


II. The Membership of Union 

T he plan is that the countries entering the Union should 
hand over to federal authority without reserve certain 
of their sovereign powers, including in the economic field 
the regulation of tariffs, currency and immigration, and in 
the political field the raising of armed forces, the conduct of 
diplomacy and the making of treaties, and the decision 
upon peace and war. In his proposed Union Mr. Streit 
includes the United States and the six fully self-governing 
nations of the British Commonwealth, four Scandinavian 
countries, France, the Low Countries and Switzerland. 
Why these ? Though they are scattered over the globe, 
they are geographically united by the fact that all of them 
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(with the exception of Switzerland, which there are obvious 
reasons for including) are maritime Powers which have 
sought their destiny on the high seas ; with three exceptions 
they all have coasts upon the great open oceans, including 
therewith the North Sea. Not only have they the means 
of coming to each other’s assistance ; they look upon world 
affairs with the same eyes. “ A government that bases itself 
on a continent or sea limits its possibilities of expansion, 
but a government that is based on the ocean is headed 
straight toward universality.” It is plainly necessary, too, 
that all the members of a democratic union should them- 
selves be democracies. The test of democracy, however, 
is not the universal franchise or any particular set of elective 
institutions, but the question whether there exists freedom 
of utterance, equality of all before the law, and some means 
of letting the popular will, freely expressed, control the 
national policy. 

This question of the initial mcmbersliip is of very great 
importance, not only because it would determine the 
character of the Union from thenceforth, but also because 
vested interests would instantly arise, both within and 
beyond its borders, against the inclusion of new members. 
Moreover, the excluded countries might move into other 
camps. Discussing the various alternative lists of initial 
membership — for instance the English-speaking nations 
only — Mr. Streit uses these words : 

Among the grave defects of a single language are these : it 
gives the nucleus an offensive air of exclusivity. It tends to 
falsify and limit the basic democratic principles of equality and 
freedom, to alarm the old and powerful democracies it excludes, 
and to encourage hostile combinations. 

This is very true, but surely none the less true of a single 
colour or race than of a single language (though admittedly 
none of the non-white nations is yet very old or very 
powerful as a democracy). Although British India is not 
yet a sovereign nation, not has she democratic control over 
foreign policy, defence and certain other matters, yet 
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she ought to be considered as a possible founder-member 
of Union, in which, indeed, no member would control its 
own separate foreign policy or defence. Alternatively, 
India, with any other British country approaching self- 
government, might retain the same relations with the Union 
as she now possesses with the British Empire. If it started 
with any taint of racial or colour exclusiveness, the Union — 
as the greatest imperialism ever known — might be bitterly 
suspect among the rising peoples of Africa and Asia. 

In facing the problem of India, Mr. Streit is frankly 
baffled by the difficulty of including a nation of 400 million 
people on the basis of equal votes for all citixens in the 
federal elections. But the problem would be solved in 
practice by the backwardness of the Indian masses, since a 
simple test of literacy (such as any civilised union might be 
expected to impose) would exclude the great majority of the 
400 millions. Nor is there any reason to suppose that if 
India formed part of a federal union her votes would all go 
one way. 

There is another problem, of equal importance, in 
connection with the membership of the Union. Its nature 
excludes from it all the totalitarian States, so long as they 
remain totalitarian. Put forward at this moment, the 
proposal is liable to be taken as a mere plan to frustrate any 
attempt by the dictators to pursue their ambitions in 
Europe and elsewhere. One of Mr. Streit’s most forcibly 
pressed arguments, indeed, is that Union would replace a 
precarious balance of power by a durable “ unbalance of 
power ”, in which the democracies would have an assured 
preponderance over the countries of the Triangle. But 
he also makes plain that it is not the permanent nature of 
Union to be ranked against anybody. Its membership, 
as Mr. Streit urges, should be open to all countries fitted 
for it by their character and constitution. The prosperity, 
freedom, safety and happiness of its citizens might well 
prove an inspiration to the citizens of totalitari an States 
to throw off the chains of dictatorship and militarism. 
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In the meantime, however, the project of Union has to be 
judged in face of a situation of the utmost danger, in which 
the majority of its potential members are abused, envied and 
threatened by certain of the countries that would be 
excluded. The retort at present devised to those threats 
is something very different from democratic Union. Not 
only is it a much less close combination of States, by way of 
alliance or defensive guarantee ; it is furthermore a combina- 
tion of democracies with non-democratic States. The 
greatest of these anti-aggressive dictatorships is of course 
Soviet Russia, but there are others too : Poland, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, to name only those which Britain has 
recently undertaken to defend. It is an open question 
whether a democratic Union in which the preponderant 
weight was non-European would wish to pledge itself to 
defend dictatorships in Europe. Looked upon in the light 
of to-day’s strategic needs, the project of Union is an offer, 
coming from the only quartet from which such an offer 
could reasonably come, to replace a certain non-ideological 
camp by an ideological merger — in a word, to make up for 
a possible weakening of the present “peace front” by 
casting America into the balance. The time-table of 
urgencies, from which we cannot escape, compels us to 
look at the project in this way, and it passes muster. Never- 
theless, the real problem in international affairs, which 
Union is designed to solve, is not how to defeat aggression, 
but how to prevent anarchy. 


111 . The Suicide of Sovereignty 

L ikewise, on the economic plane, the aim of Union is 
j not simply to reduce unemployment or increase profits 
or raise wages, but to end that international anarchy under 
which economic problems that are inherently world-wide 
can be tackled by no one, since no one has the power to 
decide upon and carry out the necessary solutions. Too 
often, national attempts to solve them mean beggar-my- 
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neighbour, and make the basic problem worse. Union 
by itself would not cure unemployment, which could as 
readily continue under a regime of free trade between the 
Union’s members as it can under a regime of national 
protection. Neither the size nor the internal security of 
the huge area of free trade and mobile capital and labour in 
the United States has saved that country from worse un- 
employment than much smaller economies. What Union 
could do — ^what Union alone could do — is to remove 
or greatly to reduce certain obstacles to a deep-going 
attempt to tackle unemployment and kindred problems — 
obstacles like the uncontrollable ebb and flow of “hot 
money ” from capital to capital, the weakness of business 
confidence in face of the threat of war, or the existence of 
artificial barriers to the international movement of labour 
and long-term capital. 

Mr. Streit indeed docs his theme no service by claiming 
too much for it, as occasionally he tends to do in the 
economic sphere. Union can come about only as a result 
of frankly facing difficulties, the greatest of which arc the 
“ vested interests ” of the present scheme of things that 
would suffer by the breaking down of centuries-old 
ring-fences built round national economic and political 
systems. Vested interests are not always bloated and evil, 
and their unregulated overthrow may cause more trouble 
and distress than their perpetuation. For example, the old- 
established industrial areas of Great Britain, founded on 
shipping and export industries, had a vested interest in 
liberal world trade and particularly in British free trade : 
the overthrow of that traditional system produced the 
distressed areas. Similarly, distressed areas in other 
zones might be produced by the overthrow of the existing 
system of national tariffs among the prospective members 
of the Union, unless that action were accompanied by a 
constructive plan for softening the blow and transferring 
labour and capital from the old industries to new ones. It 
is not too soon to be mapping out the broad nature of such 
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a plan, which might well include a gradual transition to 
free trade over a long period of years ; for, if no antidote 
to dislocation is worked out and adopted. Union may fail 
for reasons much smaller in themselves than those which 
make it the only ultimate issue from our present afflictions. 

The lesson of twenty years since the world war is that 
a complex of unmitigated national sovereignties is in- 
herently unstable. That was always so, indeed, but 
modern science has made the consequences far more terrible 
than ever, and modern means of communication have 
meant that a disturbance anywhere, instead of sending but 
a faint tremor beyond its immediate quarter, may shatter 
the whole fabric. This inherent instability of the system 
of sovereign States is not unlike the inherent instability 
that Karl Marx attributed to the capitalist system. What 
he failed to foresee was that national sentiment would 
quite outweigh class interest in the motivation of the mass 
mind. The bulk of the German wage-earners, looking 
out upon the world at large, think as Germans, national 
citizens, not as “ workers of the world ” ; and the same is 
true of British, American, French, perhaps even Russian 
workers. Having diagnosed the collapse of capitalism as 
inevitable, Marx prescribed the world revolution as 
necessary. If we now diagnose the inevitable collapse of 
the system of unmitigated national sovereignties, through 
its inherent tendency to war and self-destruction, what of 
the method whereby that end may be brought about? 
It will surely come in one or other of two ways : totalitarian 
empire, or democratic union. The first corresponds to the 
Marxian world revolution — the surgery of violence, 
followed by the dictatorship of a section. The second 
corresponds to the democratic socialisation which since 
Marx’s day has indefinitely postponed the revolution in the 
west by combining greater wealth all round with a fairer 
distribution of community income. 

What we have been seeing in Europe and Asia since 1931 
has been the method of empire warring against national 
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sovereignty. By its energy it has forestalled the rival 
method of union. To many minds the imperialist method 
is an attractive one, and the peoples may be driven to accept 
it unless they have the courage to demand the alternative. 
But imperialism in its turn is inherently unstable; for it 
cannot retain for ever the strength and will-power to repress 
minorities ; they will eventually reassert their national 
sovereignties, either by revolt and war (as in the breakdown 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire), or else by peaceful 
devolution (as in the life-story of the British Common- 
wealth), thus restoring the ancient anarchy. Hence an 
irresistible logic points to democratic union, not as a mere 
figment of theory, but as in the end the only practical way 
out. The vital issue at the moment is not whether Union 
should have this or that constitutional shape, or this or 
that economic policy, but a far more general question : 
how long will the peoples of the western world endure the 
present order of things ? How much more war and suflFering 
are to be gone through before the dream becomes a fact ? 
Union is not practical now, if by “ now ” we imply the 
immediate calling of a constitutional convention and the 
entering into force of its product within a few years; 
but it is practical now, if by “ now ” we mean that men and 
women all over the world can to-day begin training their 
thoughts to the belief that in some form Union must come, 
and to the pursuit of the best and surest means of bringing 
it to birth. 
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I. Great Powers and Small 

T he present enduring international crisis appears to 
different nations in different lights. For Great Britain 
(and for the United States), it is caused by the need to resist 
an attempt to dominate the world by force : for Germany, 
the root lies in a greedy encirclement designed to restrict 
that country’s hebensraum. For a large section of British 
opinion, it involves an ideological struggle — a stand for 
freedom against “ fascism For the inspired totalitarian 
organs of opinion it implies a democratic conspiracy against 
the “ Dynamic Powers ”, or “ Young Nations But, for 
the countries involved as potential victims or allies in a 
possible struggle between the great Powers, the issue 
presents itself realistically. Wherever their sympathies 
may lie, their political problem is how to safeguard their 
bare existence as sovereign national States. Those most 
intimately involved are Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and incidentally Slovakia; that is to say, Germany’s 
immediate neighbours and the immediate neighbour of 
Germany’s tliird ally, Hungary. The attitude of Bulgaria 
and the other countries of the Balkan Entente has not yet 
had to be defined to the same extent as that of the countries 
commonly accepted as “ threatened ”. 

All these countries, between the crisis of September 
1958 and the recent change in British foreign policy, tried 
to do little more than avoid complications. They seemed 
to hope that by adopting a neutral attitude and making no 
public declarations susceptible of being interpreted by the 
“ Dynamic Powers ” as irritating, provocative, or displaying 
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too much affection fot the western Powers, they might 
escape the wrath to come and not fall victims to the expan- 
sionist aims of the Axis. Some clearly hoped even to 
profit economically by those aims. 


II. Poland 

T he crisis of September 1938 found Poland still 
pursuing a policy of understanding with Germany, 
while keeping good relations with Soviet Russia. On the 
constructive side, her policy appeared to aim at the estab- 
lishment of a sort of cordon sanitaire of neutral States 
reaching from the Baltic to the Black Sea — consisting 
therefore of Poland, Hungary and Rumania, with the 
possible adhesion of the Baltic States. At the peak of the 
crisis, her one aim seemed to be to profit by the difficulties 
of Czechoslovakia : pursuing this aim, she took possession 
of the Teschen and Karwin mining districts in Moravian 
Silesia, as well as the important railway centre of Bohumin 
or Oderberg. Nobody could say that she had much 
ethnical claim to the districts, which contain, apart from 
Czechs and Poles, some German minorities. 

The crisis once over, however, Poland found herself 
faced with a new problem threatening her political integrity. 
Slovakia, and with it Sub-Carpathian Russia, had come 
under German domination. Sub-Carpathian Russia had for 
years been considered the breeding-place of Ukrainian 
propaganda, and the focal point of intrique on behalf of a 
future Ukrainian State which would include south-eastern 
Poland as well as the Russian Ukraine. There were plenty 
of symptoms to show that the idea of creating such a State 
had German approval, to say the least; and it was freely 
alleged that this might be the next step in German expansion 
eastwards. German money and German agents were 
reported to be at work in Sub-Carpathian Russia; the 
Hetman Skoropadsky, whom the Germans had instated as 
ruler of Ukraine after the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, was still 
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living in Berlin; the Vienna radio transmitter, together 
with those acquired by the Germans in the ceded areas of 
Czechoslovakia, took to broadcasting propaganda in 
support of Ukrainian autonomy; The almost immediate 
result of this was thatthe Ukranianpartytabledan Autonomy 
Bill in the Seym, the Polish Parliament. It is small wonder 
that Poland began to raise her voice in support of Hungary’s 
claims to Sub-Carpathian Russia, which she had lost 
by the treaty of Trianon in 1919. Both in Hungary and in 
Poland, an almost mystical value was attached to the 
achievement of the common frontier between “ brother 
peoples 

More important than this, however, as an effect of 
Germany’s stronger position and her obvious desire for 
expansion, was the renewal of Poland’s non-aggression 
pact of 1932 with Soviet Russia, and the attainment of a 
new, if rather informal, “ friendly agreement ” of the two 
countries to live together as good neighbours. On Soviet 
Russia’s side, this was probably inspired as much by her 
own dislike of the idea of a German-sponsored Ukraine 
as by Polish fears. On Poland’s side, it was a revolu- 
tionary turn of polic)', considering that, shortly before the 
September crisis, tliere had been well-authenticated rumours, 
mostly from German sources, of her possible adhesion to 
the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

That was in November 1958. In March 1939 the 
Ukrainian bugbear was suddenly scotched by Germany’s 
own policy. With Germany’s consent, Hungary took 
possession of Sub-Carpathian Russia, and, amid much 
official rejoicing, established the common frontier between 
the “ brother-nations ” of Magyar and Pole. The world, 
which saw little humorous in the happenings of those days, 
could at any rate chuckle at the picture of German-sub- 
sidised Ukrainian " nationalist guards ” being engaged in 
battle by the allies of Germany. 

Meanwhile, a campaign of growing intensity had been 
developed in the German press denouncing the Polish 
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treatment of Germans in Poland and alleging incidents of 
Polish oppression. This campaign became louder still 
after the German occupation of Memel. The situation 
appeared really dangerous when reports appeared of 
German troop movements on the Polish frontier. The 
Polish Government took the precaution of mobilising a 
number of men, and of moving troops to their positions in 
the west. At the same time, it left the Polish public in not 
the slightest doubt that their country was threatened, and 
there began a nation-wide movement towards unity and 
co-operation in the cause of national defence. Patty 
differences were sunk to an extent extraordinary in Poland’s 
post-war history. M. Witos, the Peasant party leader, 
returned from exile and suffered only a nominal term of 
imprisonment. Ukrainians and even Germans were re- 
ported as having subscribed to the national defence loan. 
At the height of the crisis came the British guarantee to 
Poland, and immediately afterwards, in spite of German 
threats, Colonel Beck paid his historic visit to London and 
concluded the Anglo-Polish agreement.* 

The result, of course, was fresh outbursts in the German 
press, both against Poland and against the “ encirclement ” 
policy that Germany regarded as implied in the agreement. 
Then came Herr Hitler’s denunciation of the German-Polish 
agreement of 1954. The effect of both the Anglo-Polish 
agreement and the German attitude towards Poland was 
amply conveyed by Colonel Beck’s famous speech to the 
Seym on May j. One thing is particularly worth noting 
in that speech — the absence of any reference to the Soviet 
Government or to the possibility of extending the system of 
guarantees against aggression to include the U.S.S.R. It 
was natural, indeed, that Poland should hesitate to go into 
the matter on the day after M. Litvinoff had been dismissed. 
M. Litvinoff was the Foreign Commissar under whom the 
non-aggression agreement of 1952 had been negotiated, 

* For the terms of the guarantee and the subsequent mutual agree- 
ment, see below, pp. 604-j. 
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and friendly relations renewed in November 1938. The 
mistrust of Soviet Russia and of communism that prevails 
in Poland is deep-rooted and tenacious. For Poland there 
are very grave implications in the suggestion of an agree- 
ment envisaging military help to her from Soviet Russia. 
In addition, there has always been at the back of Polish 
minds the fear, dating back to the treaty of Rapallo and the 
contacts maintained by the German and Russian general 
staffs, of possible German-Russian co-operation against 
Poland. Superficially, the slowness of the progress 
towards Poland’s acceptance of Soviet help may look like 
Polish suicide; but to observers on the spot even the 
speed attained has been a matter for surprise, so great are 
the historic and psychological obstacles to be overcome. 

On the whole, of all the European countries affected by 
the recent British change of policy, Poland is the one that 
has most radically transformed her own policy in the past 
few months, and that has been most responsive to the 
British guarantee. She has openly taken up a position of 
resistance to German threats and of association with Great 
Britain and France. There are two main reasons for this. 
One is that Poland feels that she is probably the next on the 
list and the most immediate victim of Herr Hitler’s wrath. 
The Danzig and Corridor questions, which Germany had 
allowed to slumber quietly since 1934, have come very 
vigorously to life, and at the moment form the acutest 
problem in European politics. But the chief ground for 
Poland’s new attitude is that she feels herself strong enough 
to adopt it. Her size, her pride in her army, and her belief 
in her own powers of united resistance, make her the one 
country left in eastern Europe that is strategically and 
politically capable of standing out against Germany. 

III. Rumania 

U P to the crisis of September 1938, Rumania, as a 
member of the Little Entente, was definitely associated 
with the western Powers through the French system of 
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alliances. That crisis dissolved the Little Entente, and 
Rumania found herself in a position where only a “ neutral ” 
attitude promised any security. 

Internally, she was none too stable. She had not yet 
completed the first year of a new regime consisting of a 
royal dictatorship aided by martial law, and implying a 
thorough reconstruction of her administrative machinery 
(which not even her friends would have claimed was 
anything better than rotten), and the suppression or 
conversion of the old political parties. The most important 
of these parties were the Iron Guard, a fascist revolutionary 
body led by the exalted fanatic Codreanu, and the National 
Peasants, who possessed substantial support in the country, 
although, thanks to the peculiarities of the Rumanian 
elections, they had of recent years held but a small number 
of seats in parliament. In the effort to create a substitute 
for these parties that might attract the loyalties of the 
people, the Government propagated a Front of the 
National Renaissance. Membership of this party was 
obligatory, or virtually so, yet it has not made much pro- 
gress. It is something of a joke in responsible circles; 
and it contains a certain proportion of irreconcilable Iron 
Guards whom everyone supposes to be biding their time, 
though they are “ under observation ” by the Front itself. 

Whatever the stability of this regime, it was, to begin 
with, ideologically of a kind to attract the approval of 
Germany. German and Italian propaganda, moreover, 
was active in the country, and the Axis countries were 
clearly spending considerable sums of money there. The 
public declarations of King Carol’s Ministers were as non- 
conunittal as might be. A large proportion of the officers 
of the army, who are a permanently under-paid and dis- 
contented class, loaded with the extra financial burden of 
more uniforms than seem necessary to members of the 
defence forces of western coimtries, were reported to be 
strongly sympathetic towards Germany, and some of them 
to have contact with the fascist Iron Guard. 
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The Iron Guard leader, Codreanu, was despatched a few 
days after King Carol had returned from a visit to London 
and, on the return journey, to Berlin. As regards internal 
politics, this show of force is reported on the one hand to 
have broken the revolutionary ardour of the Iron Guard ; 
on the other hand, to have driven what was left of it into 
permanent underground opposition. As regards the 
foreign political results, the deed led to a violent German 
press campaign directed against the person of King Carol. 

There was, however, up to March 1939, no apparent 
direct threat to the political integrity of the country. 
Rumania, apart from trying to avoid trouble in public 
pronouncements, pursued a policy in harmony with that 
apparently aimed at by Poland, that is to say, the establish- 
ment of a cordon sanitaire of neutral States. This, however, 
is not as easy as it sounds. Rumania possesses, in Transyl- 
vania, territory that is the object of Hungarian revisionist 
claims; in the Dobrudja, areas claimed by Bulgaria; and 
in her north-eastern province of Bessarabia, between the 
rivers Prut and Dniester, an area which, though the subject 
of an implied agreement between Rumania and Soviet 
Russia, might come into the market again at any moment 
as Russian terra irredenta — or so Rumanian opinion generally 
believes. There are at present no signs of its doing so. 
But the province is largely Russian, and the question looms 
in the background as one of the great obstacles to Rumanian 
approval of an anti-aggression system that would bring in 
Soviet Russia as a guarantor Power, and therefore pre- 
sumably authorise her to send military forces into Rumanian 
territory. 

Rumania built hopes on the possibility of inducing 
Bulgaria to become a member of the Balkan Entente. In 
this connection, the encouraging communique issued after 
the March meeting of the Balkan Entente in Bucarest had 
some importance. It has, however, been cancelled out by 
a statement of Bulgaria’s revisionist claims, made in the 
Bulgarian Parliament on April 20 by M. Kiosseivanoff. 
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He is repotted as having laid claim to the Dobrudja and an 
outlet to the Aigean, but no more. This means that all the 
weight of Bulgaria’s claim falls on Rumania and Greece : 
Yugoslavia, who possesses Bulgarian terra irredenta in 
Macedonia, is acquitted. This question obviously creates 
great difficulties in connection with the British guarantee 
of Rumania, though the later British agreement with 
Turkey encourages the hope, not only that the question 
will not provoke a crisis, but even that it may be permanently 
solved. 

The threat to Rumania that called forth the British 
guarantee took the form of Hungarian troop movements, 
accompanied by the usual crop of alarmist tumours, which 
are used so ably by German propaganda in the pursuit of 
Germany’s aims. Rumania mobilised, and in that position 
of tension she concluded the notorious trade treaty with 
Germany. This treaty was hailed in the British press as 
having made of Rumania an Axis Power. In point of fact, 
it did not go so far, and the extension of the British 
guarantee to Rumania established fairly clearly that 
Rumania could not be considered as directly associated with 
the Axis, though she is still hopeful of being able to 
make the best of both worlds. The Anglo-Rumanian 
trade agreement of May ii, too, has a political significance, 
in addition to the economic aid that it brings to the country. 
The guaranteed purchase of Rumanian wheat, in particular, 
goes some way to offset the political effect of the German 
agreement. 

Rumania’s position is rather difficult to define. The 
British guarantee is designed to preserve her from aggres- 
sion. Aggression could come on the score of Transylvania, 
which the Hungarians want, or of the Dobrudja, which 
Bulgaria demands. Another form of aggression might 
indeed be German, aimed at the possession of Rumania’s 
oil supplies. Such aggression would surely take place only 
if Germany were already carrying on a war elsewhere and 
needed more supplies than Rumania was willing to sell to 
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het under diplomatic pressure from the German side and 
counter-pressure from the western Powers. 

In peace time, Rumania is, indeed, diplomatically 
reinforced by the guarantee. In the event of war, 
however, the effective military implementing of the 
guarantee by a British expeditionary force is not easy to 
conceive — especially since the conclusion of a military 
accord between Germany and Italy. The Rumanian army 
being in its present state, mere military pressure on the 
western front would not be enough to prevent an almost 
immediate military defeat of Rumania by Germany. To a 
great extent, the military position of Rumania as a guaran- 
teed Power would depend on the adherence of Soviet 
Russia to the system of guarantee. In spite of the problem 
of Bessarabia, and in spite of the poor means of transport, 
there is little doubt that Russian military help would be 
accepted in a crisis in which Rumania found herself 
threatened by Germany. 

In the event of a war not involving Rumania im- 
mediately, such as a war over Poland, there would be 
considerable advantage to Germany in regarding Rumania 
as neutral — provided that Germany was satisfied with such 
supplies of oil and other material as Rumania was willing, 
or under diplomatic pressure was forced, to send to feed the 
German war machine. If Germany considered herself not 
adequately supplied, she would presumably undertake the 
occupation of Rumania. This could be affected all the 
more easily by involving Hungary, who has large and 
dissatisfied minorities in Rumania; by utilising such 
Germanophile elements among the Rumanians themselves 
as the Iron Guard; and by stirring up the important 
German minorities in Rumania, who have been there for 
centuries, but who have nevertheless been organised by the 
Nazi regime to do the bidding of their Fatherland. 
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IV. Hungary 

H ungary, though a state of Getmanophobc leanings 
both by her traditions and by temperament, is now 
closely associated with Germany. She is a signatory of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and, under German and Italian 
pressure, has recently performed the gesture of leaving the 
League of Nations. She is a revisionist Power, who has 
had everything to gain by securing the support of Germany. 
She has thereby obtained the return of the principal Magyar- 
inhabited districts of the former northern Hungary, and she 
has also recovered the whole of Ruthenia, or Sub-Car- 
pathian Russia. Her other revisionist claims e.\tend to 
the Burgenland, which is now part of the Greater German 
Reich, and therefore may be excluded as well and truly 
lost; Transylvania, which has been discussed above; and 
the fringe of Yugoslavia. On paper she also has a claim to 
more of Slovakia; the districts that she might claim, 
however, though riddled with Hungarian sentimental 
traditions, contain important German minorities, and 
Hungarian statesmen at heart are none too keen on laying 
claim to them. 

Internally, Hungary is beset by parties of the extreme 
Right with creeds resembling that of the Nazi party in 
Germany; she has important German minorities in her 
own territory, to which she has recently had to make 
concessions; she has been presented with a number of 
very ticklish problems in northern Hungary, where the 
transfer from Czechoslovakian to Hungarian sovereignty 
has caused a certain amount of economic distress; she is 
in the throes of legislation leading towards an agrarian 
reform; and she has just passed anti-Semitic laws which 
do not really receive the approval of the nation. 

Hungary is valuable to Germany as a producer of 
agrarian products. She is, indeed, largely bound to 
Germany in this respect ; and she has been under pressure 
to conclude with the Reich an agreement based on 
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long-term contracts for her grain and cattle exports. Her 
latest pronouncement on her biggest revisionist claim, 
that of Transylvania, is full of sweet reasonableness : 
though not exactly renouncing her claim, she has pro- 
claimed her willingness to come to terms with Rumania 
on the basis of minority guarantees. This statement was 
made by Count Csaky on his return, with the Prime 
Minister, Count Teleki, from consultations in Rome and 
Berlin ; it is difficult not to assume that the conciliatory 
attitude was the outcome of those consultations. It is true 
that it corresponds temporarily with the wishes of those in 
command in Hungary, who have quite enough to do in 
assimilating their recent acquisitions without embarking 
just yet on fresh demands. Hungary, however, is militarily 
weak, and incapable of acting independently of Germany or 
Italy; it is undoubtedly to Germany’s advantage that 
Hungary for the moment should make no claim on 
Rumania. In her relations with Yugoslavia, Hungary’s 
attitude has been largely determined by Italian initiative. 


V. Yugoslavia 

P erhaps the main principle of Yugoslavia’s policy 
can be summed up in the phrase, “the Balkans for 
the Balkan peoples ”. The first step towards the realisation 
of that idea was the formation of the Balkan Entente : the 
next, the solution of the Macedonian question, which had 
caused so much blood to flow, by means of the pact of 1937 
with Bulgaria. Since that pact, either by direct negotiation 
or through the mediation of Turkey, efforts have been 
repeatedly made to include Bulgaria in the Balkan Entente. 
Although Bulgaria is prevented from adhering by her 
revisionist claims, by the pact of Salonika she was 
liberated from the disarmament clauses of the treaty of 
NeuiUy, and in return agreed that she and tlie Balkan 
Entente countries would “ assume the obligation to 
abstain in their mutual relations from any recourse to 
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force After the crisis of September 1958, and the 
collapse of the French system of alliances, this “ Balkans 
for the Balkan peoples ” policy had the virtue of implying 
for Yugoslavia an assured neutrality, and not necessitating 
any prise de position for or against the totalitarian States, or, 
for that matter, for or against the western democracies. 

The second principle of Yugoslavia’s policy is embodied 
in the friendship pact of 1957 with Italy. This was a 
revolutionary document when it was signed; for the 
population of Yugoslavia heartily detested everything 
Italian, and the bad feeling created by Italian claims to 
Dalmatia after the war had never evaporated. The pact 
assumed even greater importance after the Anschluss and the 
arrival of Germany on the frontier of Slovenia. In the 
light of the reported German drive to the Adriatic, the 
preservation of good Yugoslav-Italian relations was 
assumed to have some virtue in helping to play off Italy 
against Germany, to the advantage of Yugoslavia. The 
improvement of relations with Italy went so far that on 
Italian initiative Hungary was induced virtually to abandon 
revisionist claims on Yugoslavia — and this in spite of the 
fact that for years Italy had been the sponsor of Hungarian 
revisionist claims in general. It seems, indeed, that Italy 
has not pursued a policy completely subservient to Germany 
in this part of the world; during the recent visit of M. 
Markovitch to Venice, it was reported that Italy was urging 
the idea of a Yugoslav-Hungarian pact of friendship. 

A motive that undoubtedly plays an important part in 
determining Yugoslavia’s policy, though there is little 
information about it, is her purely military position. 
Although the human material at her disposal — Serbs, 
Croats, Bosnians, Montenegrins and Macedonians — ^is 
acknowledged to be of first-class quality, the equipment of 
the army is reported to be not up to the standard required 
by modem conditions, either in quantity or in quality. 

Nor may we ignore the influence on Yugoslavia’s 
international relations of the German economic penetration, 
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quite apart from its military significance. Germany now 
accounts for fifty per cent, of Yugoslavia’s imports and 
exports. The French and British predominance in capital 
investment in the country is already seriously threatened, 
if not surpassed, by the stake of Greater Germany, who 
appears eager to negotiate more and more credits. These 
credits, moreover, are directed to the financing of im- 
portant enterprises of significance in war time, such as iron 
works and explosive factories, and to the purchase of 
military material from Germany or from the newly acquired 
Skoda works. It is inevitable that Yugoslavia should 
thereby become, if not more attracted to, at least mote 
dependent on Greater Germany. 

There is little doubt that this orientation does not 
correspond to the wishes of a great part of the population. 
On the one hand, there is a deep-rooted dislike and distrust 
of Italy : on the other hand, there is in the country a strong 
sympathy for France, dating principally from the world 
war, and a popular belief in the virtues of democracy, 
inspired by this association with France. In the same way, 
there is a traditional hostility towards Germany. The 
politically conscious sections of the population express a 
general determination to defend their war-won inde- 
pendence against all comers. 

This feeling, in spite of German propaganda seeking to 
intensify divisions between Serbs and Croats, may be 
strong enough to settle this long-standing squabble. 
Conversations have been going on for some time now 
between the Prime Minister, M. Tsvetkovitch, and the 
leader of the Croats, M. Machek. The effort has un- 
doubtedly received a fillip from the Italian occupation of 
Albania, which represents a potential threat to Yugoslav 
security. There seems to be real goodwill on both sides. 

The effect of these various influences on Yugoslavia’s 
foreign policy is illustrated by the fact that during the 
spring crisis, when Rumania mobilised, Yugoslavia did 
nothing; even at the time of the Italian occupation of 
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Albania, Yugoslavia only took some belated local measures 
of precaution. Her political association with the Axis 
Powers is principally with Italy, and her economic associa- 
tion principally with Germany; she is dependent on the 
two partners to a certain extent both for her political 
security and for her economic prosperity. So far, her 
Government has refrained from taking the undoubtedly 
unpopular step of making any open declaration of 
adherence to the Axis. 


VI. Slovakia 

T he tump State of Slovakia is a pure vassal of Germany. 

The mass of Slovaks ate being governed by an 
energetic minority with little contact with the feeling of the 
people. German influence in the Government is pre- 
dominant; the only dissident member, M. Sidor, who had 
pro-Polish leanings, was soon forced from office. The 
economic effects of Slovakia’s new situation are in- 
calculable. She may represent unexploited mineral re- 
sources lying ready for German enterprise; but she 
received heavy subsidies from the Czechs, and in order to 
maintain her standard of living will presumably require 
subsidies from Germany. She has, however, played an 
important role in enabling Germany to rectify a military 
frontier, with the result that Germany now possesses a 
naturally defensible line from the south of the Burgenland, 
north-north-east across the Ncusiedlersec, along the Little 
Carpathians and the White Carpathians to the Polish 
frontier. Strategically, therefore, Slovakia is no-man*s- 
land. 

An exposition such as this does not demand conclusions. 
These are the European countries at present most intimately 
concerned in the interplay of great-Power politics; and 
these are the elements in their situations that will go to 
determine their own reactions to diplomacy or war. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN 
STATES 

(By a Special Correspondent in India.) 

I. Great Kings and Petty Chieftains 

T he Indian states to-day face a crisis in their history. 

Upon its outcome probably depends, not only the 
introduction and the success or failure of federation under 
the Government of India Act of 1935, but also the future 
form and fortunes of the many states that lack the means, 
even if they possess the will, to keep pace with the rapid 
evolution of a new India. State administrations ate being 
exposed to ruthless examination by politicians and the press. 
If those responsible are unable or unwilling to render an 
account of their stewardship, it is rendered for them, 
generally with a blunt admonition that their only salvation 
lies in immediate constitutional and administrative reforms. 

The pressure does not come from one direction only. 
The Congress leaders, speaking for the largest and most 
efficiently organised political party, demand the “ demo- 
cratisation ” of all aspects of state administration and the 
introduction of responsible government. In the states 
themselves, particularly in the more advanced states, there is 
a growing desire by the peoples for an effective voice in the 
administration. They may seek, for the most part, a 
“ responsive ” rather than a “ responsible ” government, 
but the basic requirements are invariably justice and fair 
taxation, speedy redress of legitimate grievances, and a voice 
for the people in their own governance and destiny, to be 
heard through suitable representative institutions. Malad- 
ministration or oppression cannot always be blamed; for 
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states like Mysore, Batoda, Ttavancore, Cochin and Hydera- 
bad have modem and efficient administrative systems which 
lose nothing by comparison with those of British India. 
Rather can the reasons be found in the growing spirit of 
Indian nationalism, the democratic ideas that have come to 
stay, the earnest feeling that unity is essential and that in a 
successful federation there cannot be two Indias in water- 
tight compartments. 

Unhappily for those who are trying to bridge the 
constitutional and administrative rifts between British 
India and the Indian states, there is every difference between 
the relatively few enlightened states, which should have no 
real reason to fear cither federation or any reasonable 
criticism, and the many backward states, which the kind- 
hearted may perhaps describe as picturesque anachronisms. 
India’s history provides a key to this complexity. Until the 
coming of the British, centralised government was weak or 
unknown even under the most powerful rulers of India. 
Each empire comprised innumerable kingdoms, states and 
baronies, fluid in allegiances and alliances, but nominally 
accepting suzerainty and paying such tribute as could be 
exacted. In the interval between the dissolution of one 
empire and the emergence of another, there were struggles 
for power and consequent adjustments and re-alignments, 
until the new regime enforced some semblance of stability. 
It was during such a chaotic interval that the British 
assumed the central authority, and, without permitting 
normal adjustments, imposed permanence upon unnatural 
divisions of large areas. To make confusion worse con- 
founded, the newcomers then proceeded to make territorial 
and dynastic changes, generally for reasons of expediency 
and not on historical or geographical grounds. Partly by 
accident and partly by political design, the consolidation 
of British power gave to India a small number of major 
states, generally progressive and well administered, 
and an unwieldy number of small states, the majority 
of which are unable to shoulder the burden of efficient 
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administration and stagnate helplessly in semi-mediaeval 
conditions. 

In British India, the units have developed with a certain 
constitutional and administrative uniformity, which pro- 
vided a suitable basis for federal plans. There has been no 
parallel development in the Indian states. The major 
states have travelled far along parallel, though not identical, 
roads of political advance. Lesser states possessing the 
necessary resources are commencing to move in the same 
direction, and have either announced liberalised constitu- 
tions or instituted enquiries from which such constitutions 
may be expected to emerge. There remains, however, a 
large residue of states, too poor or too inconsiderable to 
support proper administration, much less a recognisable 
constitution. It is indeed an outstanding anomaly of the 
accident of origin and unequal growth, an anomaly to which 
the major states not unreasonably object, that they, with 
their ample revenues and progressive administrations, 
should be classed with hundreds of petty states, which are 
treated as independent units, many of them having no more 
than a square mile of territory, one thousand inhabitants and 
an annual revenue of, say, one thousand rupees or £75.* 

Of the 81 states in Gujarat, 70 have annual revenues of 
less than one lakh (£7,500), and a large proportion have less 
than one-tenth of the amount. Of the 55 states in the 
Bundelkhand agency, twelve have more than one lakh per 
annum but only one can claim an annual revenue of over ten 
lakhs. Of the 282 states in the Western India agency, there 
are over 200 with annual revenues of less than one lakh and 
some have negligible incomes. Of other areas, the statistics 
tell a similar tale of petty chieftains existing on a pittance, 
trying to keep up some semblance of traditional and rather 
tawdry splendour for themselves, but spending little or 
nothing on their subjects. The plight of somewhat larger 

* The oiheial reference book, Memoranda on the Indian States, gives 
essential details of all states with brief descriptions of the more impor- 
tant. 
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states, however, does merit a degree of sympathy. In this 
class there are states with populations ranging from fifty 
thousand to one hundred thousand and a revenue of perhaps 
three to five lakhs. The ruler is often modem in outlook, 
intelligent and willing. He may content himself with a 
modest privy purse, but he can neither keep up the 
appearances that tradition and status demand nor provide 
adequately for the well-being of his subjects, much less 
institute legislative councils and similar democratic para- 
phernalia. In the somewhat wealthier class, we find states 
with only ten lakhs of revenue that are relatively better off 
and better administered than those with twenty lakhs. 


II. Congress and the States 

B efore the world war, the princes and ruling chiefs 
continued to live a sheltered life, and the growth of 
political consciousness in British India affected them but 
little. The small states remained stagnant while the major 
states pursued a more or less enlightened policy : one or 
two, indeed, went ahead of British India in some respects. 
Baroda, for example, introduced compulsory education as 
well as medical and health services, an independent judiciary, 
a privy purse, and balanced and published budgets. 
Although the more advanced states had realised that the 
quickening life of India must affect them and had studied the 
implications, the princely arcady was not really seriously 
disturbed until there arose the political conflicts that brought 
into being the Round Table Conferences. At those con- 
ferences the princes enabled the discussions to take definite 
shape by signifying their willingness to enter into a federal 
scheme, as the soundest method of achieving unity and 
ensuring power and responsibility at the centre. It may be 
recalled, in view of present trends, that the princes made 
their acceptance of federation conditional upon the existence 
of mutually friendly federal units, and of adequate financial 
resources and undoubted stability at the centre. 
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It is probably true to say, not only that the states promised 
to support an all-India federation from mixed motives, but 
also that some did not fully realise what their acceptance 
involved or what its eflfect might be upon vigorous political 
movements in British Indian provinces. Some states, 
though not the progressive ones, undoubtedly thought that 
acceptance of the federal principle represented the maximum 
political cflFort that they would be called upon to make, and 
that thereafter they could resume their sheltered life. 
Others realised that pre-war India was no more, and that 
they had every reason to make the best possible terms for 
themselves without delay : their initiative at the Round 
Table Conferences secured for them a standing in the future 
federation with which they could feel well satisfied. For 
sentimental and practical reasons, many states sympathised 
with the desire of British Indian politicians that in the new 
India there should be a minimum of British control and 
interference ; but they had no intention whatever of allow- 
ing the British mantle to fall upon those same politicians. 
The latter, of course, thought otherwise, and would gladly 
have ignored the position and claims of the states had they 
been able to do so ; nothing would have suited them better 
than to assume the role of British officialdom and exercise 
the same functions in relation to the states. Disappoint- 
ment on the one side, resentment on the other, suspicion 
and obduracy on both sides, have brought about the present 
critical conflict. 

The situation has so deteriorated in the last two years that 
while all the interests concerned still pay lip-service to a 
federal ideal — and in their hearts all know that an all-India 
federation is the only sound and durable solution — it is 
difficult to find any responsible body of opinion ready to 
accept federation in present circumstances. From the 
princes’ standpoint, it is not difficult to understand why 
to-day they are hardly enthusiastic federalists. They are 
perturbed and not a little bewildered by the uneven out- 
come of the latest Congress technique in agitation. The 
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tesolution passed at the Hariputa Congress convention a 
year ago * prescribed neutrality in respect of agitations in 
the states, but left a convenient loophole for individual 
leaders to " help ” the states’ peoples. This has been held 
to justify the action of Congress leaders who placed them- 
selves in touch with discontented caucuses in certain states, 
and through them fomented agitation, with a threat of direct 
action. The ulterior motive is not obscure, nor is it dis- 
avowed in Congress circles. It is the ambition of the 
Congress, in case federation is introduced, to be able to form 
a central Ministry with a working majority, unfettered by 
the compromises that coalitions entail. It is purely a 
question of political arithmetic; for, thanks to the reserva- 
tion of seats for Moslems and other minorities, the Congress 
cannot obtain that majority except by capturing a large 
proportion of the seats allotted to the states. Hence the 
persistent propaganda, especially in the advanced states in 
which results are more easily achieved. 

The deepest concern was caused by the manner in which 
Congress sent outside volunteers to the states to agitate and 
stir up trouble. Mysore, Travancore, Hyderabad and 
Baroda, four advanced states with a high standard of 
administration, all experienced this interference in some 
degree. Again, in Rajkot, a backward state, the entire 
agitation was fostered externally and carried on internally by 
Congress volunteers from adjacent territory, until finally 
Mr. Gandhi intervened with what has been termed an 
innovation in political blackmail.f It is not surprising that 
the princes began to enquire how the Paramount Power 
intended to protect them from interference and invasion. 
While not fundamentally hostile to the federal scheme, they 
had no intention of signing their own death-warrant. Surely, 
they said, the Paramount Power should indicate how it pro- 
posed to deal with the presentsituation,andhowit intended to 
carry out its moral and contractual obligations in the future. 

* See The Round Table, No. hi, June 1958, p. 567. 

t See the article on “ Mr. Gandhi's Fast,” below, p. 598. 
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In the present attitude of the states towards federation 
this issue overshadows all secondary points arising from the 
revised Instruments of Accession, upon which their views 
may shortly be expressed thus : “ Is the Crown or the 
Congress to be the Paramount Power ? ” Should this be 
thought an unreasonable question, there is illuminating 
proof of its relevance in a recent article by Mr. Gandhi in 
his paper, Harijan, and the same sentiments were reiterated 
in his manifesto of March 20 : 

If the Princes believe that the good of the people is also their 

f ;ood, they will gratefully seek and accept the Congress assistance, 
t is surely in their interest to cultivate friendly relations with an 
organisation which bids fair in the future, not very distant, to 
replace the Paramount Power, let me hope by friendly arrange- 
ment. Will they not read the handwriting on the wall ? 

HI. The Policy of the Paramount Power 

T he states do read the writing on the wall, and they 
find no assurance in the thinly-veiled threat. Nor are 
they pleased to be told bluntly that the terms on which they 
can buy peace from the Congress are that they shall intro- 
duce responsible self-government as the basis of new 
constitutions, and that the states’ representatives in the 
federal legislature — the all-important matter from the 
Congress standpoint — shall be elected by the people and 
not nominated by the rulers. Thus will Congress obtain a 
majority and, so pessimists fear, will treaties be shorn of 
significance and India transformed into one vast voting- 
machine on the totalitarian model. Turning for reassurance 
to the Paramount Power, the states felt themselves unable to 
discern any clear-cut policy; and their fears mounted in 
response to what they regarded as the weak laisser-faire 
attitude of Delhi and Whitehall. If, as they knew full well, 
the Paramount Power had no intention of abdicating, then 
they felt that an intelligible policy should be laid down and 
a sustained effort made to tally in its support all the sound 
and progressive elements in the country. That did not 
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exclude the Right wing of Congress. In any estimate of 
the situation it would be wrong to assume that the states are 
either inherently or irrevocably opposed to every aspect of 
Congress Right-wing policy. The imperative need was 
that there should be no further delay in stating the policy of 
the Paramount Power. 

Events were to prove that the Paramount Power was 
neither as weak nor as puzzled as the deterioration in the 
situation suggested, though it is reasonable to conclude that 
an earlier statement was possible and that it would have 
avoided many unpleasant complications. The way was 
prepared by cautious but significant statements from Earl 
Winterton and Lord Zetland in England and by the Viceroy 
in Calcutta.* The outline of the policy became more 
definite with Lord Linlithgow’s speeches at Jaipur and 
Jodhpur early in March. Finally, his annual address to the 
Chamber of Princes in Delhi provided the occasion of 
unmistakable significance that all interests had anxiously 
awaited. “ 1 am not ignorant,” said the Viceroy, “ that in 
recent times the rulers of Indian states have been passing 
through, in many cases, a period of stress and difficulty. 
Far be it from me to deny that there have been many cases 
in which states have been subjected to attacks which were 
entirely unjustified, attacks in which one has been unable to 
trace any scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, or any real 
desire to promote the welfare of the state or of the people.” 
But, after allowances had been made for such unjustified 
attacks, it remained true that the princes must take steps in 
accordance with current trends and place themselves beyond 
criticism. Public opinion must have an opportunity to 
express itself, and there must be machinery whereby legiti- 
mate grievances could be brought to notice and freely and 
promptly set right. The problems of absentee rulers, 
taxation, privy purse and balanced budget, all invited sage 
advice from the Viceroy : “ The more personal the form of 
rule the greater is the need for the personal touch ... he 
* Sec The Round Table, No. 114, March 19J9, p. 3;6. 
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who would be the father of his people must satisfy himself 
that all classes of his subjects are given their fair share 
in the benefits of his rule, and that an undue proportion 
of the revenue of his state is not reserved for his own 
expenditure.” 

The Viceroy stressed the sovereign rights of the rulers 
and the obligations of the Paramount Power to protect 
those rights. But he stressed no less the obligations of the 
princes to their subjects, to the Crown, and to their mother- 
land. Assistance and advice would be given, but there 
would be no pressure on the states. There was, however, 
a warning that those princes who did not respond could 
e^qtect little sympathy in future difficulties. Such was the 
burden of the Viceroy’s advice to some six hundred states, 
to the small and backward among which he commended 
the wisdom of combining for administrative services. 

Here indeed was the vital lead, demanded on the one 
hand by the states, and on the other by public opinion. In 
broad outline, the Viceroy’s policy closely resembles that 
propounded by shrewd administrators and statesmen for 
the last twelve months. His announcement gave a marked 
impetus to discussions that had already been initiated in a 
number of states. More states launched enquiries into 
constitutional possibilities, with a view to providing suitable 
representative institutions and associating their subjects 
more closely with the administration. From the joint 
conclave of the leading Kathiawar states came their own 
suggestion of instituting and sharing an agency police. 
Why not, then, it is being asked, an agency judiciary, 
educational service, public works department, perhaps even 
a small legislative council, and a general pooling of revenues 
to provide for the essentials of progress ? States in Central 
India have been invited to consider similar steps towards 
confederation for administrative purposes, and, if that is 
accepted, it is no great step to confederation for political 
purposes. Where there are tributaries which by accident 
or design have become separated from the parent body, they 
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are being invited to consider returning to the latter on 
favourable terms. 

The voluntary acceptance of advice and assistance was 
mentioned by the Viceroy and emphasised by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Nawanagar in reply. But none of those 
directly concerned can be unaware that what is voluntary 
to-day may not be so to-morrow. Democratic ideals are 
now too firmly rooted in India for their growth to be 
resisted. Danger lies also in forcing too rapid a pace of 
progress. If the states are resolved to reduce the disparity 
between their administrative and political conditions and 
those obtaining in British India, they are entitled to ask 
freedom from forms of pressure that are naturally repugnant 
to them — ^pressure which, while it might secure sullen 
acquiescence in the inevitable, could only sow seeds of future 
dissension. Here perhaps may be found the value of the 
personal discussions between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. 
Gandhi. The latter may be praised or condemned, but the 
essential thing is his very teal power. He is also a very 
shrewd politician, and, if the cessation of external inter- 
ference in the states is one practical result of the Delhi 
discussions, it may be assumed that the Mahatma has been 
convinced that the states are really moving with the times. 
Nothing is to be gained by attempting to stampede them. 


IV. Variety and Compromise 

I T is abundantly clear that more democratic forms of 
government will steadily be introduced in the Indian 
states. What those forms shall be, as the Viceroy said, 
must largely be guided by the passage of time and the 
practical test of experience. It is imdeniable that the 
states embody ideas more characteristic of India than those 
to be found in the modern democratic principles that are 
being introduced and adapted. Furthermore, the states 
differ so much in their character, needs and traditions that it 
would be unwise, and possibly retrograde in effect, if there 
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were an attempt to force them all into the same rigid mould. 
It can be said to their credit — and this has not always been 
conceded during the present controversy — ^that they began 
to evolve forms of responsible government before the 
present agitation assumed either strength or direction. 
Cochin, for example, has had a legislative council with wide 
powers for seventeen years. Last year it was decided to 
entrust the administration of certain departments to a 
Minister chosen from the elected members and responsible 
to the council as a whole. A form of dyarchy has thus been 
introduced. Even had dyarchy been the failure in India 
that it was so often proclaimed, it is not necessarily 
unsuitable for an Indian state where the civil servants are 
usually drawn from the people and have with them the bond 
of common outlook and interests. Its protagonists in the 
states to-day realise that “ it may only be a stepping-stone to 
wider forms of democratic institutions,” but claim that in 
the nascent stages of democratic growth it has the merits 
of simplicity and feasibility.* 

At all events, dyarchic devolution is the basis of advance 
that has gained the approbation of all enlightened states, 
and the one on which they arc building, with such variations 
in the superstructure as seem suited to local traditions and 
requirements. One such interesting variation may be seen 
in the new Baroda constitution, which in outline and 
intention resembles that of Cochin. Here the popular 
Minister will be responsible to the Maharaja himself in 
much the same manner as the Dewan. The reforms com- 
mittee, which had a strong non-official element, felt that this 
method was more likely to achieve the ideals of responsibil- 
ity and closer association between governors and governed, 
by enabling the popular Minister to participate in and 
influence state policy as a whole in a manner which would 
hardly be possible if he were confined strictly to his own 

* The New Cochin Constitution, by Sit Shanmukham Chetty, K.C.I.E., 
Dewan of Ojchin. Proceedings of the East India Association, 
October i8, 1958. 
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transfetied subjects and made responsible only to the elected 
majority in the legislative cotmcil. Discussions in other 
enlightened states, such as Mysore, Hyderabad and Travan- 
core, are still in progress, and there is reason to believe that 
the constitutions evolved will bear a general resemblance to 
those of Baroda and Cochin. It is of no less importance 
that a working model is being provided for those smaller 
states which have adequate resources, and for the combina- 
tions and confederations which may be formed among their 
still smaller or poorer colleagues. 

The gradual devolution of autocratic power undoubtedly 
suggests a trend towards some form of constitutional 
monarchy in the modern and major states. His Highness 
of Cochin has not hesitated to say so, and the Maharaja 
Saheb of Jodhpur, replying to the Viceroy, said that he was 
afraid neither of federation nor of democracy on the British 
model. The transfer of power in the progressive states is 
intended to be real and effective, and few will contend, 
remembering British models, that there is anything irrecon- 
cilable between constitutional monarchy and such forms of 
democracy as may be suited to India’s genius and require- 
ments. Before, however, the states as a whole commit 
themselves to momentous and probably irrevocable changes, 
there is one question that should be answered : “ Does the 
Congress accept Dominion status as its goal ? If not, of 
what use are treaties with the Crown, and what is the value 
of federation if every unit is to be at war with every other 
unit ? ” The federal constitution approaches nearly to 
Dominion status, despite the present difficulties provided 
by defence and foreign relations. Congress still talks of 
independence, but there is no clear indication whether the 
aim is independence of the British connection or the 
independence conferred by the Statute of Westminster. 
Informed opinion inclines to the view that Mr. Gandhi 
and some of his Right-wing colleagues now seek only the 
latter, but it would relieve much tension, uncertainty and 
soreness if they were to say so. 
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The present controversy now begins to appear in clearer 
perspective. There are, in fact, two overlapping problems. 
The possibilities of separate treatment have been obscured 
by political passions and propaganda, and by the process 
of evolutionary foreshortening to which India has been 
subjected for twenty years. The general desire for more 
liberal constitutions and for administrative efficiency finds 
its response in the declared policy of the Paramount Power 
and in the progressive developments in the larger states. 
In such respects the gap between British India and the 
Indian states will no doubt be steadily reduced. Demo- 
cratic institutions will come more slowly in states of lesser 
resources and size, but they will undoubtedly come. The 
mass of tiny statelets presents great difficulties, but grouping 
offers such obvious possibilities that we need not despair of 
the outcome of the present vigorous approach to them. 
The first controversial problem, therefore, is being solved 
by goodwill and understanding and by the inexorable march 
of democratic thought and ideas. 

There remains, then, the purely political problem pre- 
sented by the Gingress agitation to secure the presence in 
the federal legislature of what they term the elected 
representatives of the people instead of the nominees of the 
states. Only by this means, the leaders feel, can they secure 
a working majority and prevent the stultification of all 
progressive movements. It is not merely a question of two 
mutually hostile interests. Apart from the jealousies and 
ambitions that have always prevented the states from 
presenting a common front, it is likely that the states’ 
representatives, whether elected or nominated, will be found 
grouped in their respective economic and territorial groups, 
and not tied to a particular political school. The result may 
indeed be very different from that which the Congress 
expects. It is unfortunate also that the Congress appears to 
attach litde importance to the fact that the states could 
provide the new federal legislature with many able adminis- 
trators and statesmen of the type of Sir Mirza Ismail, Sir 
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V. T. Krishnama Chari and Sir Shanmukham Chetty, whose 
sagacity and experience would be invaluable in the early 
years of the new dispensation. 

If, as it seems, conflicting interests can be reconciled only 
by political arithmetic, deadlock is not inevitable. The 
Act provides that the states’ representatives are to be 
nominated by the rulers, but it does not specify any method 
whereby a ruler must choose them. He may choose 
arbitrarily, or create machinery for their election, or devise 
a compromise between the two. It is not unlikely that the 
progressive states will be prepared, as a first step, to 
nominate half and to allow half to be elected, thus providing 
a parallel to the new dyarchic administrations. They are 
genuinely seeking to readjust themselves to democratic 
forces which they can guide but cannot resist. The task of 
fitting into a loose democratic federation a heterogeneous 
mass of some 600 states in every stage of development 
obviously bristles with difficulties. No less obviously the 
way is opening for an understanding between British Indian 
politicians and the major states. The progressive introduc- 
tion of liberalised administrations and constitutions can 
solve one problem. As for the other, if Indian political 
leaders are willing to honour treaties, to refrain from hostile 
interference, and to accept Dominion status as their objec- 
tive, there are reasons for believing that the states might be 
prepared to concede the election of a proportion of their 
representatives, and that the Congress high command might 
accept such a step as a suitable compromise. The altema- 
ives are so unpleasant that we are bound to put our faith in 
the eventual triumph of reason, goodwill and common sense. 

India, 

April, 1939 
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THE GERMAN MILITARY MIND 

^ a Correspondent 


1. War Through German Eyes 

T O judge from their field manuals alone, there would 
seem to be hardly any difference at all between the 
military ideas of the various nations. All of them agree 
in emphasising the same fundamental and uninspiring 
truths : the value of the initiative, the necessity of arriving 
at the decisive point first and with the superior force, the 
importance of surprise and speed, the need to take pre- 
cautions against the enemy’s counter-action. It is only 
when we turn from these truisms, and read between the 
lines, or, better still, when we study the histories of the 
various armies, that we become aware of those factors 
which really determine the outlook and the methods of 
the various national forces. Only then do we begin to 
appreciate how profound are the differences between the 
strategic outlooks of the British, the French and the 
Germans. 

The investigation of these subtle national peculiarities 
in the approach to problems of strategy, or in the 
preference for certain tactical forms, is relatively easy where, 
as in Great Britain and to a lesser degree in France, the 
nations and armies have enjoyed a long spell of gradual 
evolution; but it is particularly difficult for Germany, 
whose national life has undergone a complete revolution 
in recent years. In some respects that revolution has 
affronted the deepest national instincts, while tending in 
others to exaggerate national traits to the point of absurdity. 
The sharp distinction between the traditional outlook of 
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the German people — ^the product, gradually evolved, of 
their national genius and the accidents of their history — 
and the theory and practice of the Nazi regime is of par- 
ticular importance in considering the fundamental back- 
ground of all military activity, the general attitude of the 
nation towards war and its problems. 

To the Anglo-Saxon peoples, war is an unqualified and, 
above all, an avoidable calamity. Even to those who do 
not regard it as radically opposed to the creed and spirit of 
Christianity, war seems to result from a lack of under- 
standing and from the mismanagement of international 
relations. It appears as an error that might have been 
avoided, the blame for which can be apportioned, with a 
large degree of justice, between the two contending 
parties. From this point of view the German attitude, 
which accepts war as a natural, indeed necessary, element 
of human existence, and therefore as not conflicting with 
Christian doctrine, is bound at first to appear incompre- 
hensible, not to say blasphemous. 

It is easy to point to the contrasting historical experience 
that has led to this fundamental difference of outlook. On 
the one hand, we have the comparative immunity from war 
and invasion enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon nations behind 
their silver walls; their long, though not unbroken, 
experience of the peaceful solution of internal differences, 
an experience which they are too apt to project upon the 
fundamentally different external plane; the profound 
influence of the nonconformist Christian churches. On 
the other, we have the highly turbulent history of the 
German people, confined as they have been between the 
French in the west and the Slavs and the Turks in the east ; 
their memories of the Holy Roman Empire, which endowed 
the sword with the blessing of the Christian Church, as the 
bearer of justice and order and the weapon of defence 
against the infidels; and, last but not least, the profound 
influence exerted during the nineteenth century by uni- 
versal military service, which, from the Napoleonic wars 
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onwards, played a far larger role in the life and thought of 
the German people than in that of any other nation. 

The German claim that war is an inevitable element in 
human existence is certainly not the expression of an unduly 
bellicose spirit, nor of a frivolous disregard of law and 
justice. On the contrary, at its most genuine, it reflects a 
deep reverence for the fact that man’s destiny is dominated 
by forces mightier than all human will and foresight. 
Human life, according to this philosophy, is not a peaceful 
process in which all differences can be equitably adjusted 
with the exercise of a little good-will on both sides, but a 
majestic and violent drama in which, as in every tragedy, 
right conflicts, not with wrong, but with another right. 
Just for this reason, the German mind feels that the deepest 
issues cannot be submitted to the judgment of any mortal 
tribunal, be it the wisest judge or the most objective court 
of law. 

In all great and decisive moves in the international sphere 
(recently wrote a profound student of the international outlook 
ofthe German people *), wherever not ‘‘ episodes ”but“ epochs ” 
are in the balance, the conflict of one State with another over 
certain rights or interests is merely the outward and visible sign 
of a far more fundamental conflict. . . . The act whereby the 
conflict is composed constitutes not a judgment or a settlement, 
establishing rights, but a balance-sheet showing the rank that the 
nations concerned have established for themselves in the struggle. 
The world war, in its deepest aspects, was no struggle for certain 
rights or interests, any more than the war of American In- 
dependence was a conflict about tea-boxes; and the treaty of 
Versailles forms as little the legal documentation of the settle- 
ment of extensive and complicated quarrels as did the treaty of 
1648 ; but its stipulations provide the complex and often scarcely 
decipherable signs by which the new rank of some nations, their 
weight in the balance of history, has been expounded. 

From this point of view — ^which, the author goes on to 
claim, is the result, not of a mystical belief in blood and 
iron ”, but of an unbiased attention to the facts of history 
— ^the attempt to eliminate war altogether through the 
setting-up of a I-eague of Nations, or any other form of 
collective security, must appear to be based on an erroneous, 

* Dr. Karl Schmid, in the Nm Commonwealth Quarterly. 
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indeed a superficial and irreverent, conception of human 
destiny. For by seeking to obviate the ultimate recourse to 
the sword it threatens to withdraw the fate of the world 
from the soldier risking his life for his cause, and entrust 
it to the pettifogging lawyer. Moreover, by trying to 
achieve what is neither possible nor desirable — ^it was 
Moltke who declared that “ eternal peace is but a dream, 
and not even a pleasant dream ” — it is bound to end sooner 
or later in disaster infinitely worse than the hardship that 
it has vainly set out to abolish. Here, in fact, lies a much 
deeper source of German distrust of the League of Nations 
than the unfortunate connection with the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. That such sentiments are neither a purely German 
perversity nor incompatible with the deepest religious 
feeling is shown by the example of the famous American 
naval historian. Admiral Mahan; in all his work, and 
particularly in his collected essays on Some Neglected Aspects 
of War and in Armaments and Arbitration, Mahan took his 
stand upon exactly the same doctrine, though he wrote as 
a devout and earnest Christian, in which character he was 
respected by everybody who came into contact with him. 

The German people, steeped in this concept of war as a 
sort of “ trial by battle ”, have tended to regard war as 
essentially a conflict between the armed forces of the 
States concerned, and not as involving their civilian 
populations. To the German people, war is — or rather, 
has been — a struggle in which, in tlie words of Rousseau,* 
the individuals are enemies only by chance, not, indeed, as 
individuals, but merely in their function as soldiers ; this 
in contrast to the more natural view, which has always 
been held in Great Britain, that war constitutes a state of 
enmity between all individual citizens of the belligerent 
parties, as well as between those parties themselves, and 
that there can be no economic peace side by side with a 
conflict in arms.f 

* Coutrat Social, 1. 4 . 

f Cf. Dr. Hugo Richarz, Webrbafte Wirtsebajt, pp. lo-ii. 
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The former artificial distinction, however, persisted in 
Germany until the beginning of the world war, when it 
broke down under the impact of the mass emotions aroused 
by that struggle. It broke down, that is, among the 
civilian population. At the front, the old spirit still 
retained its influence, and nothing in the whole of the 
Allied propaganda — in itself felt to be an “ unfair ” method 
of waging war — aroused such fierce resentment as the 
exaggeration of misdeeds inseparable from any great army 
in the field, and of hardships inevitably imposed upon the 
civilian population of the invaded areas. The general 
accusation of “ unchivalrous conduct ”, which was built 
on these charges, was bitterly repudiated precisely because 
the German army felt itself to be imbued with the very 
opposite tradition, and, as far as possible, to be living 
up to it. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how fundamentally 
this traditional German outlook upon war has been dis- 
torted and perverted in many respects by the Nazi regime. 
No attempts to disguise it or explain it away can conceal 
the gulf that yawns irreconcilably between the traditions 
of the German army and the spirit of the Nazi party. How- 
ever much the German army as a whole may have come 
gradually under the influence of Nazi propaganda, the 
individual German soldier, again and again — in Austria, 
during the November pogroms, in Czechoslovakia — has 
openly dissociated himself from the shameful deeds of 
“ bravery ” that the Third Reich has performed towards 
those who could not defend themselves. 


II. The German Concept of Strategy 

I N the military sphere, this idea of war as a purely military 
struggle between two opposing armies, added to the 
thoroughness of the German mind, has resulted in a unique 
mastery of the meaning and the possibilities of strategy. 
In fact, during the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
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Prussia-Germany enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the 
“ higher conduct of war A series of outstanding 
strategists and military organisers — Scharnhorst, Clause- 
witz, Moltke, Schlieffen — taking up, where he had left it, 
the decisive, mobile strategy inaugurated by Napoleon, 
pursued it to its logical conclusion, and adapted it to the 
new means of transport and communication as well as to 
modern mass armies. 

The concept of the “ conduct of operations ” that they 
evolved was derived from what may best be described as 
the idea of “ pure strategy War was envisaged as a 
strictly autonomous military act, directed according to its 
inner strategical logic towards one decisive aim, the over- 
throw of the enemy’s forces in the field. The idea was that 
all other considerations, political or economic in character, 
being extraneous to the strict military rationale, could 
only divert military action from the course best calcu- 
lated to achieve that aim. Whatever their urgency, they 
therefore had to be rigidly excluded ; for the attainment of 
the supreme objective would make good all sacrifices or 
disadvantages incurred in the meantime. This notion of 
the overriding importance of the military factor led to 
severe friction between Moltke and Bismarck in 1870, and 
was responsible for the march through Belgium in 1914; 
moreover, it misled the German navy, as its spokesmen 
to-day frankly admit, into a wholly erroneous conception 
of naval warfare as a purely military struggle between the 
opposing fleets, instead of a fight for the control of vital 
sea communications. 

It was held to be the aim of strategy to accomplish the 
overthrow of the enemy rather by movement than by 
straightforward fighting — movement conceived, not in the 
eighteenth-century fashion as a means of waging war 
without resorting to the doubtful expedient of battle, but 
on the contrary as a means of bringing about the complete 
discomfiture of the enemy by keeping him “ on the run ” 
and forcing him to expose his flanks and rear to decisive 
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strokes. In such wide sweeping movements as Napoleon’s 
advance upon Ulm in 1805, or the Schlieffen Plan of 1914, 
or, conversely, the great strategic retreat of the Russians, 
which broke up the Grande Armee, rather than in the actual 
direction of the forces in battle, German military thought 
saw — and still sees — reflected the true greatness of a com- 
mander, the creative aspect of the art of war, and the proper 
sphere of strategy. 

The appreciation of “ movement ” as the essence of 
strategy is but the reflection of a fundamental feature of 
German military thought, which perhaps more than any 
other serves to distinguish it from that of other nations : 
its habit of looking upon the campaign, or war, as a whole. 
While French, British and other military thinkers, conceiv- 
ing military theory as a series of ill-defined principles, 
indiscriminately applied to tactics and to strategy, have 
tended to concentrate upon the conduct of the individual 
action, German strategic thought, particularly that of its 
great master, Carl von Clausewitz, owes its mastery of the 
art of war to its realisation that the deepest problems 
in the conduct of war do not emerge from the individual 
operations, taken by themselves, but only from their co- 
ordination into a continuous, coherent whole. 

This idea of the “ inner continuity of the military effort ” 
does not mean, as is sometimes contended by French critics, 
that strategic operations must be conducted according to a 
preconceived plan. That was not true even of the famous 
Schlieffen Plan. It means something infinitely more 
elastic and more difficult : continuous adaptation of events 
to the objective of the campaign, through the superior will 
and intelligence of the commander. Far more ambitious 
than the French notion of manoeuvring for a suitable 
opening, this German conception of strategy as a coherent 
“ system of expedients ” demands of the commander more 
than mere talent, or the painstaking intelligence and skill 
of the French ideal of the officier instruit. It demands a 
creative power to bend events to his will, a faculty little short 
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of genius. Count Schlieflfen, recently taken severely to task 
by prominent German military critics for his failure to allow 
for mediocrity, and for the superhuman nature of his 
demands upon leadership, had only developed the implic- 
ations of German strategic thought to their logical con- 
clusion. When, in 1914, in the hands of men who lacked the 
drop of Samuel’s oil by which Schlieffen symbolised the 
genius of the born captain, his plan broke down, and when 
the power of the machine gun transformed the war of move- 
ment into the grim and laborious struggle of trench 
warfare, the internal and external limitations of that 
strategy were suddenly revealed. Yet so strong was the 
grip that it had established upon the thought of the German 
general staff that neither during that conflict nor since have 
they realised how fundamental is the revision thus made 
necessary. 

German military thought has not, indeed, been blind to 
the new developments. It has completely thrown over the 
former tendency towards “ pure strategy ”, fully recog- 
nising to-day the importance of political and economic 
considerations. In many other points it has shown a keen 
perception of the changes that have occured since 1914, 
although it still hopes to return to the war of movement. 
But it has grafted these newly acquired ideas upon the old 
doctrine, without recognising their utter incompatibility 
with it, and has thus unwittingly discarded that conception 
of war as a whole upon which German strategy, more than 
that of any other nation, depends for its successful execution. 


III. Tactics and Discipline 

L ike German strategy, German tactics are charac- 
terised by their freedom from restraining rules or 
methods. They are designed to allow the individual com- 
mander the greatest possible liberty in adapting himself to 
the concrete situation that confronts him and in exploiting 
it to military advantage. Here is a complete contrast with 
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the French tendency to evolve carefully thought-out 
patterns of conduct for every conceivable contingency, a 
method that the German mind rejects as too complicated, 
too slow, and above all too rigid. 

The German commander is allowed a latitude in his 
tactical decisions such as exists in no other army. It has 
not always been so. Under Frederick the Great, so strict 
was the control of officers, even on isolated duty, so fierce 
was the king’s insistence upon the precise execution of his 
orders, that they did much to quench the spirit of initiative 
aroused in his generals by his own heroic example. But 
after his death, and in particular after the breakdown of his 
system in the catastrophes of Jena and Auerstadt, the 
pendulum swung to the opposite extreme, and it has 
remained there ever since. Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, the great military organiser of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, wrote in i860: 

Prussian officers cannot be subjected to restrictions by regula- 
tions and tactical schemes such as arc in force in Russia, Austria 
and Great Britain. With our officers, it would not be possible to 
fight a defensive battle on such regular lines as Wellington 
adopted. . . . With us, the generals are ready to engage freely 
in all kinds of enterprises on their own account, without the 
knowledge and the assent of the cqmmander-in-chicf, and to 
exploit to the utmost all successes gained. 

A great measure of independence is granted to the 
commander, not only in the undertaking and pursuit of 
actions on his own account, but above all in the execution 
of his orders. As the man on the spot he is not merely 
authorised but indeed expected to correct his orders on 
his own initiative as soon as he realises that they do not fit 
the situation. The outcry of an old general, “ Sir, the 
reason why the king has made you a staff officer is that you 
should know when not to obey your orders ”, is one of the 
most famous hon mots of the German army. Such ability to 
exploit the peculiar features of a given situation demands the 
greatest rapidity both in decision and in execution. German 
tactical training, therefore, ranks speed and vigour in 
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execution above the correct form of the action, or above 
that care for ensuring “ security ” which characterises 
French tactical ideas. German tactical skill is felt to find 
its most congenial conditions, not so much in regular 
attack or defence, as in the free encounter of mobile war- 
fare. Although, to-day, with the immense complication 
of units, equipment and tactical methods, such free action 
is acknowledged to have become far more difficult than 
formerly, great attention is being paid in Germany to a 
thorough training of the troops for a war of movement, 
special care being devoted to reducing as far as possible 
the inevitable time-lag between the infantry’s deploying 
into action and the readiness of the artillery to support it. 

The German soldier therefore claims the attack, in which 
above all he finds the sense of swift and vigorous combat, as 
his specific national form of action. Not that he underrates 
the romantic elan of the French, the dogged stubbornness 
of the British, the crude bravery of the Russian attack ; but 
all these nations, he finds, show an even greater aptitude for 
the defence. In the swift and irresistible onrush, on the 
other hand, with which from the days of the Romans to the 
world war his forefathers used to overrun their opponents, 
he recognises his own peculiar heritage, the expression of 
his sanguine temperament. In its strange exhilaration he 
feels the very soul of war vibrating. He believes that the 
dashing spirit of attack, regardless of loss, has often served 
to snatch victory from the very jaws of defeat. 

Before the world war, the German army made the mis- 
take of retaining its rigid forms of infantry attack, and 
seriously neglecting the assistance of the artillery. To-day, 
not only have these two defects been thoroughly remedied, 
but the very restrictions of the treaty of Versailles, which 
deprived the Reichswehr of tanks and heavy artillery, 
obliged it to develop the power of attack to the utmost, 
with the result that the German army probably leads all 
other forces in its training for modern elastic attack. It 
believes that, when the mechanical equipment of the armies 
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of to-day neutralises itself in a deadlock, victory will fall to 
the better trained infantry, and, above all, to the infantry 
trained to dispense if necessary with the assistance of the 
tank. 

In the same way the world war brought about a profound 
change in the German army’s attitude towards the technical 
factor in modern warfare. Before the war, the intense 
emphasis laid upon the spirit of the infantry attack had led 
to a serious underestimation in the German army — as 
compared, for instance, with the French army — of the 
importance of the technical factor. Despite their rapidly 
growing importance, the members of the technical branches 
were looked down upon by the “ real soldiers ”. In order 
to achieve promotion in his service, the sapper had to prove 
to his superiors that he was no sapper, but an infantry- 
man, while the field artillery concentrated to such an extent 
upon the cavalry part of its work, driving and riding, that 
it not only neglected shooting, but also sacrificed valuable 
points in its guns and munition train in order to keep them 
sufiiciently light for a gallop. Only the heavy artillery, 
free from such distracting influences, developed to the full 
the means at its disposal. 

Under the influence of the world war, this outlook has 
undergone a radical change. The military spirit of the 
technical soldier is no longer questioned, although a certain 
soreness on this point still persisted only a few years ago. 
The importance of the fullest use of all technical resources 
is very strongly emphasised. The training of the various 
technical branches — sappers, mechanised units and artillery 
— ^is at a very high standard. In particular, the field 
artillery has completely made good the lag formerly 
existing between its own and the heavy artillery’s methods 
of fire direction and spotting. 

Yet pronounced contrasts with the comparable services 
of other armies still exist. As a German artillery officer 
recently pointed out,* the German officer’s attitude towards 
* Dr. Horst Herrmann, Der Offi^ier als Matbematiker. 
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shooting, and in particular towards mathematical ranging, 
differs fundamentally from that of his French opposite 
number. The French officer is not satisfied with merely 
accepting the rules he is instructed to follow, but feels 
personally responsible for their adequacy, and constandy 
re-examines their basis, elaborating new mathematical 
methods that appeal to his taste, as an elegant solution of 
a problem, no less than to his scientific spirit. The 
German artillery officer, on the contrary, considers the 
relatively simple methods laid down in his regulations as 
fully adequate and above doubt. His concern is not with 
their critical examination, but exclusively with their applica- 
tion to varied circumstances. In this, however, he is dis- 
inclined to fetter himself with mathematical methods of 
fire-direction, however brilliant. For the sake of an 
enlarged freedom in exploiting the situation, he is ready 
to renounce their many and great advantages : the ease 
and simplicity of their application, the infinitely smaller 
physical and psychological strain that they impose, the 
facility in taking over from another command. Admitting 
that mathematical fire-direction may prove superior in 
stable warfare, he feels that it cannot compete with his own 
free methods in mobile warfare, in which during the world 
war the German artillery always achieved its best results. 

A parallel change has been brought about by the world 
war in the German army’s attitude towards discipline and 
obedience. Since the days of Frederick the Great, when 
obedience was exalted into the cardinal virtue, any infrac- 
tion of which was unforgivable, the Prusso-German army 
has been prone to identify military efficiency with strictness 
of discipline, and to judge other forces too much by this 
standard. Even when it was fundamentally altered in 
inner structure from a mercenary force into a national 
army in the time of Napoleon, the strict outer forms were 
left untouched, although indeed the spirit in which they 
were applied from that time onwards was more paternal 
and less mechanical than the foreign observer might 
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imagine. Yet the utter breakdown of the morale of the 
German army in the autumn of 1918 showed that mete 
external strictness, tempered by paternalistic benevolence, 
was not enough, and that the relations between the leaders 
and the led must be placed upon a broader and firmer 
foundation, if they were to survive a similar strain in the 
future. Since the end of the war, therefore, the chief 
preoccupation of the German military authorities has been 
to assure the morale and inner coherence of their force 
against a similar catastrophe. Without in any way relaxing 
the outer forms of discipline, the German army has been 
at pains to forge the relations between the leaders and the 
led in the shape, no longer of mere external authority, but 
of a real inner bond. The young officer is taught as his 
primary duty to win the confidence of his men, and to 
establish a real feeling of comradeship with them — without 
thereby endangering his authority. The new, airy barracks 
with their whitewashed and gaily adorned walls, the care 
taken in the preparation of the food, and the higher pay, 
are an outward expression of this greatly increased solicitude 
for the well-being of the rank and file. 

In this recognition of the soldier’s individuality, the 
German army is but paying tribute to the exigencies of 
present-day infantry tactics, which demand a vastly in- 
creased measure of initiative and independence on the part 
of the private soldier. The close formations of pre-war 
tactics left to the officers the tactical skill whereby the units 
of man-power became instruments of action. The new 
tactics, based upon the personal initiative of the individual 
soldier or the small machine-gun squad, have made im- 
perative a far more meticulous and individual training. 
This modern training is designed to develop, not only the 
traditional offensive spirit of the German soldier, but above 
all those qualities of enterprise and intelligent adaptation 
to circumstances in which he has hitherto shown himself 
relatively deficient, and in which the French soldier was 
recognised to be superior in the war of 1914-18. 
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BRITISH SHIPPING IN THE 
ORIENT 

U NLESS a prompt and concerted effort is made by the 
British nations, shipping under their flags in the Far 
East is doomed to decay. That is the inescapable conclu- 
sion of the latest report of the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee.* And as the British mercantile marine declines, 
anywhere in the world, so the strength of the whole 
Commonwealth in face of danger is sapped. For the sea 
is its arterial system, and trade and shipping are the twin 
corpuscles of its blood stream. 

I. Where the Shoe Pinches 

T he report, which is exceptionally valuable and frank, 
contains a mass of luminous figures and other informa- 
tion. It appears that the danger of decay of British shipping 
in the East chiefly menaces four main routes : between 
the Orient and North America; between Japan and India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, via Singapore ; between Japan 
and Australasia; and the coastal and riverine trade of 
China. Foreign competition has also begun to eat into 
the coastal shipping trade of India and Burma, and beyond 
India to the Persian Gulf, East Africa and the Cape, slowly 
but like a smouldering fire. On the remaining great 
Oriental shipping routes of importance to the mercantile 
marine of the British Commonwealth, namely, the routes 
between Europe and the East via the Cape and Suez, 
British shipping has held its own. There, it maintains a 

* British Shipping in the Orient. Thirty-eighth report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee. 
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long lead over its competitors — ^mostly European countries 
— ^with between 40 and 50 per cent, of the tonnage passing 
and of the cargo and passengers carried. This Europe- 
Orient traffic accounts for about one-half of the 5(^33,000,000 
which United Kingdom shipping earned in Oriental trades 
in 1936. That sum was about one-quarter of the gross 
receipts of the United Kingdom shipping industry from 
the carriage of cargo and passengers all over the world. 
In the Oriental routes on which British shipping is seriously 
threatened, therefore, we are apparently concerned with 
roughly one-eighth of the total British shipping interest. 
This figure, however, does not take accoimt of British 
shipping not based on the United Kingdom. 

The coastal and riverine shipping of China is in a different 
position from the other threatened categories because its 
present state is pre-eminently affected by the Sino-Japancse 
war, on the outcome of which its future manifestly depends. 
According to the trends that were visible in 1936, when 
China and Japan were at peace, two things were likely to 
happen. First, both Japanese and Chinese shipping would 
continue to encroach on the British position in the lower 
Yangtze. Secondly, although the rising prosperity of 
China would bring more grist to the mill of all concerned 
in her trade, her own protective tariff would probably 
diminish her imports of goods shipped in British and other 
foreign bottoms ; her strengthening nationalism might also 
lead her to take for her own ships a growing share of her 
coastal and interior water-borne trade, or to foster the 
traffic by alternative railway routes. Estimates of the 
future, in the light of actual events since 1936, can only be 
hypothetical. If Japan beats China to her knees, and 
permanently retains her present forcible command of 
China’s coast and ports, then she will undoubtedly take as 
much of the Chinese shipping traffic for herself as she has 
the means to supply. If, on the other hand, Japan’s effort 
collapses under its own weight, and a victorious China 
sweeps back to the coast, a period of exhaustion and 
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probably disorder might be followed by a torrent of 
Chinese nationalism. The second, however, is clearly the 
preferable alternative for British shipping interests in 
China.* 

The remaining three categories of shipping in the Orient 
in which the British position is menaced are all alike, in 
that they are on routes between Japan and British or other 
territories in whose external trade British shipping has had 
a very great interest. They are : Japan to the lands of 
the Orient that lie west of Singapore, particularly India; 
Japan to Australasia; and Japan to the east coast of the 
Americas via Panama, together with the northern trans- 
pacific route to the west coast. The chief and most 
damaging competitor is of course Japan herself. By far 
the greater part (nearly 8o per cent.) of Japanese shipping 
is occupied in carrying the exports and imports of its home 
country. In 1915, one-half of Japan’s foreign trade by 
value was carried in Japanese bottoms, and 29 per cent, in 
British. By 1955, the Japanese share had risen to two- 
thirds, while the British share had fallen to 11 per cent. 
A further fraction of some 3 per cent, must be added to the 
Japanese share, making it nearly 70 per cent., to account 
for ships registered in Dairen or China but owned in Japan. 
British shipping earnings from carriage to and from the 
Japanese empire — ^liner, tanker and tramp — ^were of the 
order of £4 million to million per annum in 1935 and 
1936. 

In the trade between Japan and the Americas, British 
liner interests are small and are declining, the United States 
being the chief victim of Japanese competition. British 
tramp and tanker interests, however, are still considerable. 
On the north Pacific route, the Canadian Pacific line is 
well established, but the future of the Blue Funnel line is 
uncertain, as its vessels are due for replacement but have 
not been earning enough to cover depreciation. There 

* See article on “ The Future in China,” in The Round Table, 
No. 1 14, March 1939, pp. 309-22. 
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ate three Japanese lines competing with the Blue Funnel, 
which has also suffered from a special cause. Raw silk 
exported from Japan to the United States used to be carried 
to the west coast in British and American vessels, and 
forwarded eastward by rail. With the fall in the price of 
silk, the traffic could not bear the rail freight, and under 
Japanese initiative it was directed to the cheaper all-water 
route via Panama, on which it is carried very largely in 
Japanese ships. On the journey from the east coast of the 
United States to Japan, British lines have been unable to 
obtain cargoes of raw cotton for Japan as they did formerly, 
presumably because the Japanese merchants have taken to 
buying cotton f.o.b.* in the United States — a device that 
has served Japanese shipping well in other commodity 
trades. 

In 1935 and 1936 there was also severe Japanese competi- 
tion in the important rubber shipping trade between the 
Straits and the east coast of North America, a trade pre- 
viously carried on by four British and two American lines 
on a round-the-world basis, the return voyage being via 
the Cape or Suez. When the new competitive struggle was 
at an inconclusive stage, however, Japanese shipping was 
diverted as a result of the war with China, and the pressure 
from the Japanese lines relaxed. 

The ambitions of Japanese shipowners in the Pacific 
area are revealed in the following passage from an article 
by the President of the Shipowners’ Association of Japan, 
written in 1937 : 

As has been repeatedly stated, the stream of trade in the 
Pacific will expand tremendously in the future. But as there are 
no countries bordering the Pacific that are specifically shipping 
countries, our country with its favourable geographic position 
should obtain the carriage of most of this trade and it will be 
an excellent sphere of activity for our tramps. The tendency is 
for passenger traffic to increase daily in the future along with the 

* “ Free on board ”, that is to say, bought from the supplier in 
the country of shipment; contrasted with cJ.f., “ carriage and insur- 
ance free”, that is to say, bought on arrival in the country of 
destination. 
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economic and cultural development of the countries on the coasts 
of the Pacific. Therefore it is the duty of the t^senger ships 
of our country to take an active rdle in this direction in the 
future. . . .* 

These ambitions are legitimate, and we need not gtudge 
them to Japan. But around the Pacific rim lie three great 
British Dominions and several important British colonies, 
and although these are not “ specifically shipping countries ” 
they are parts of a Commonwealth which commercially 
and strategically stands or falls by its strength upon the 
high seas, in mercantile marine as well as navies. 

In 1956, about 19 per cent, of Australia’s exports went 
to the Orient, whence she drew 17 per cent, of her imports, 
Japan being by far the most important Oriental market 
for Australian products, particularly wool. Of the liner 
trade between Australia and Japan, based mainly on the 
export of Australian wool, Japanese vessels carry about 
80 per cent. There is only one British liner service from 
Australia to Japan, which operates three old vessels. This 
line has had to meet the increasingly severe competition 
of four Japanese lines, which operate more than a dozen 
vessels, including some of the most modern types, and are 
building more. There is a large trade in wheat and ore 
from Australia to Japan and China. The trade is carried 
almost entirely in tramps, and only a very small part of it 
in liners. Here again, an increasing proportion has been 
done in Japanese vessels. By purchasing wheat and ores 
J.o.b. in Australia, the Japanese merchant or agent is in a 
position to choose the vessel for shipment. There is no 
Japanese competition in the liner trade between Australia 
and the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. 

The proportion of New Zealand trade with the Orient is very 
much smaller than that of Australia and is almost entirely to 

* International Marine Transport, Vol. XII of the Compkte Ubraiy 
of Kailwajs and Communications, published by the Shunkosha in Tokyo, 
September 1957. Chapter XII, Section 5. The writer significantly 
went on to draw attention to the American neutrality law, which 
stipulated that in time of war belligerents requiring American produce 
must fetch it in their own ships. 
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and from Japan. Nevertheless both the proportion and the 
value arc beginning to grow. . . . Almost the whole of this 
trade is carried in Japanese liners owned by one or other of the 
companies in the Australia-Japan liner Conference.* 

The shipment of wool and other Australian and New 
Zealand products contributes to the advantage of the 
Japanese lines and tramp-owners. In other sections of the 
traffic it is the competitive pull of lower costs and newer 
ships (to some extent subsidised under scrap-and-build 
schemes) that gains the day for Japan. It has not been 
easy to persuade Australian and New Zealand producers 
that in the long run it may not pay them to use the cheaper 
shipping facilities, since the disappearance of British 
shipping from those routes would not only weaken their 
defences as partners in a maritime empire but might also 
leave them economically at the mercy of monopolistic 
shipping and merchanting interests. 

It is in the trade between Japan and the British countries 
of the Middle and Far East that the pinch of Japan's highly 
organised system of linked manufacturing, merchanting 
and shipping interests has been most keenly felt. 

Japanese cargo liners and tramps carry a large trade in iron 
ore from British Malaya, and M.B.K.f does a trade in rubber 
between the same two countries. Very little of these trades 
appears to be in British ships, although the commodities carried 
are derived from British protected territory. 

The Japanese lines which ply in the trades with India have 
their terminal either at Calcutta or Bombay. Almost the whole 
of these trades was formerly carried in British vessels, but 
Japanese vessels carry to-day approximately 50 per cent, of the 
Calcutta trade and 80 per cent, of the Bombay trade, and on 
both routes traffic is picked up at intermediate ports. The 
Calcutta-Japanese vessels carry no less than 80 per cent, of the 
cargo trade between Burma and Japan. The Bombay- Japanese 
vessels arc offering increasingly severe competition with British 
shipping between Japan and Colombo, between Colombo and 
Bombay, and between Hong Kong and Bombay. 

The Japanese trades to the Persian Gulf and to East Africa 

* British Shipping in the Orient^ p. 44. 

t Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, a great Japanese business house which has 
a secondary interest in shipping. 
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were formerly carried either in British or Japanese vessels to 
India, and there transhipped to vessels of the British India 
Company. Both trades are now conducted in Japanese vessels 
offering a direct service.* 


II. The Bases of Japanese Competition 

T he Imperial Shipping Committee was at some pains to 
seek the causes of the relative decline of British shipping 
in the face of Japanese (and in some directions other foreign) 
competition in the Far East. German, Italian and United 
States ships are fairly heavily subsidised in different ways, 
French and Netherlands ships less so. Japanese subsidies 
have largely taken the form of subventions on the replace- 
ment of old tonnage by new. By the early part of 1937, 
three successive scrap-and-build schemes had resulted in 
the scrapping of some 500,000 tons gross of old tonnage 
and the construction of forty-eight fast new ships of some 
500,000 tons gross. A fourth scheme, which came into 
operation in April 1937, provides for the subsidised con- 
struction of high-class passenger and passenger-cargo liners 
of not less than 6,000 gross tons and 19 knots speed, at 
rates of subsidy approximating in some cases to half the 
building cost. The subsidies, though payable by instal- 
ments spread over eighteen years, are to be paid in respect 
of construction during the four years 1957-41 of 130,000 
gross tons of passenger vessels and 150,000 gross tons of 
passenger-cargo vessels, the total subsidy envisaged being 
over 50 million yen (^,'3,000,000 sterling at current rates of 
exchange). The Japanese Government has also enabled 
shipbuilders to raise loans at artificially low rates of interest. 
Compared with the assistance for building, subsidies for 
operation have been small. From 1931 to 1938, operating 
subsidies averaged about 13,500,000 yen a year, or say 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 , only about half of which was paid for trans- 
oceanic services, the greater part of this sum being allotted 

* British Shipping in tht Orient, p. 35. 
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to the trans-Pacific lines. Japan also pays a tramp subsidy 
at approximately the same rate as the British tramp subsidy, 
which was paid in 1935 and 1936, was then discontinued 
because freight rates had risen, and has now been renewed. 

It is difficult to isolate the competitive effect of currency 
depreciation, since its incidence varies in the different items 
of shipping companies’ costs. The effects of depreciation 
and the lower Oriental standard of living can best be taken 
together, as the Imperial Shipping Committee take them, 
in a comparison of British and Japanese cost schedules for 
building and operating ships of similar type. The Com- 
mittee learnt that a Japanese cargo liner of some 6,000 tons 
gross, with Diesel engine and 12 knots speed, would have 
cost the equivalent of about £140,000 in 1936, and that a 
comparable British vessel would have cost about £160,000. 
Since 1936 the consequences of the China war have brought 
Japanese and British shipbuilding costs more closely 
together. The annual operating costs of a medium-sized 
British cargo liner were about jr4o,ooo, compared with 
about £}f,ooo for a similar Japanese vessel, with its lower 
scale of pay, victualling costs and expenses of management. 
This margin, though considerable, might not by itself be 
decisive. The Committee was inclined to view with greater 
apprehension the possible future effect of exchange-control 
systems, which may virtually oblige a shipper or importer, 
in the country exercising control, to ship in vessels under 
that country’s own flag. The system has so far had visibly 
serious results in the Orient only in regard to German 
shipping. The stringent system of exchange control 
recently adopted in Japan has not yet been in operation 
long enough, or in sufficiently normal conditions, to enable 
the effect on the shipping trade to be estimated. 

One of the most potent instruments of Japanese shipping 
competition is the close vertical and horizontal organisation 
of Japan’s industry, commerce and transport. 

Practically the whole of the large-scale enterprise of Japan is 
under the financial control of one or other of three great family 
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businesses (known in Japan as “ Zaibatsu,” * oi money-groups) 
— ^Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Mitsui. . . . 

A single Zaibatsu can build ships in its own yard, operate 
them, provide them with fuel from its own mines or storage 
tanks, insure them and their cargoes, load and unload them, 
warehouse the cargoes and discount the warrants at its own 
bank. Its merchanting companies provide a considerable pro- 
portion of the cargoes carried, both outward and inward, and of 
these goods in turn a substantial part comprises raw materials 
for its own factories, or finished articles produced by those 
factories. . . .f 

Horkontal as well as vertical organisation has also been 
important in the relations between Japanese industry and 
oversea shipping, more especially in the Bombay-Japan 
cotton trade. Some 97 per cent, of the Japanese cotton 
spinning industry is organised in an association called 
Rengokai, which has represented it in dealings with shipping 
firms. By contrast with this ordered system, British 
shipping and merchanting in the Far East are conducted 
by a host of independent and competing firms. 

The Imperial Shipping Committee quote a number of 
cases to show the effect of Japanese commercial solidarity 
in the history of the various shipping conferences, which 
fix freight rates, regulate competition and maintain the 
system of deferred rebates to “ loyal ” shippers in the 
various Eastern trades. In the Bombay-Japan conference, 
for example, the original agreement, which was reached in 
1888, gave the British line (the P. & O.) 39/6oths of the 
“ upward ” traffic (J.e. Bombay to Japan). By 1913 two 
Japanese lines, the N.Y.K. and the O.S.K.,J had obtained 
an allotment of 40 per cent, of the traffic, the share of 
the P. & O. being reduced to 28 per cent. The war 
brought about the retirement of the Italian and Austrian 
lines, and the three remaining members then agreed to 
share the traffic in equal thirds. The N.Y.K. had been 

* There is a fourth Zaibatsu, Yasuda, but this is mainly interested 
in finance, and is not involved in shipping, 
f British Shipping in the Orient, pp. 72-4- 
I Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 
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admitted after a prolonged struggle in which the decisive 
factor was the loyalty of the Rengokai to the Japanese 
line, coupled with the practice — still continued — of buying 
raw cotton in such a way that its ownership passed into 
Japanese hands before it left India. The O.S.K. was in 
turn admitted under pressure from the N.Y.K. In 1925 
the two Japanese lines together used their influence to 
secure for still a third, the K.K.K.,* tights to participate 
in the conference, in the shape of a limited number of 
permitted sailings a year. Lately another Japanese line, 
the M.B.K., has come into competition with the conference 
lines, seeking to carry in one direction the products of 
Mitsui factories and in the other the raw material for them. 
Its admission to the conference is being supported by the 
N.Y.K. and the O.S.K., on condition that their own 
proportion of the trade is not diminished. A still further 
handicap for the P. & O. is the fact that the “ upward ” 
freight rates ate fixed, not by the conference, but by agree- 
ment between the N.Y.K. and the Rengokai, and are settled 
at a level which is unremunerative to the British line. 

That is a typical example of the way in which Japanese 
mercantile organisation and national solidarity have driven 
the wedge further and further into British shipping interests 
in the East. On the route between Japan and Australia 
the position is even worse ; for the British line (the Eastern 
and Australian), which was once alone in the trade, now 
faces three Japanese competitors, takes only a 22J per cent, 
share in a freight pooling arrangement, and is threatened 
with extinction altogether. It can afford neither to go on 
tunning its old ships nor to build new ones, in face of the 
kind of competition that it has to meet. As Mr. W. L. 
Hichens, a member of the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
said in his chairman’s address to the annual meeting of 
Messrs. Cammell Laird and Company : 

Perhaps the greatest advantage that Japan has is a unity 
of purpose and a unity of direction and control which are 

* Kokusai Kiscn Kaisha. 
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conspicuously absent where Imperial shipping is concerned. A 
rabble cannot stand up against a highly organised and well-led 
army, however efficient the units comprising the rabble may be. 
There is no unity of policy, direction, or control to be found 
among those States ot the British Empire to whom British sea 
power in the Far East is a matter of lire and death. 

Because the root of the trouble lies here rather than in 
finance, the measures of government assistance to British 
shipping, announced by the President of the Board of Trade 
on March 28, valuable as they are, cannot by themselves be 
more than a palliative for the trouble in the Far Eastern 
shipping trade. The measures include a subsidy of 
5(^2,750,000 a year for five years for tramp shipping other 
than coasting vessels, on the understanding that an inter- 
national scheme will be reached for adjusting the volume 
of tramp tonnage to the demand; the appointment of an 
advisory committee to consider applications for assistance 
from liner companies threatened by subsidised or otherwise 
unfairly aided foreign competition, on condition that the 
liner section of the shipping industry should organise itself 
to put up the requited defence without government financial 
assistance if possible; the allocation of a maximum of 
5(^500,000 a year for the next five years to subsidise, on an 
appropriate scale, owners of new tramps or cargo liners 
(other than refrigerated or passenger vessels) ordered in 
the nextTew months from United Kingdom shipbuilders ; 
the provision of £ 10 ^ 000,000 for loans to shipowners, on 
favourable terms, over a period of two years, for the purpose 
of building in Great Britain vessels of the same class ; and 
the investment of £2,000,000 in suitable vessels on the 
United Kingdom register which, though still capable of 
service, would otherwise be sold to foreign owners or for 
breaking up, the object being to maintain such ships in 
sound condition as a reserve of tonnage for an emergency. 
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III. An Imperial Authority Required 

T hese comprehensive and costly measures cannot do 
other than strengthen the resources of United Kingdom 
shipping concerns all over the world, and enhance their 
bargaining power in negotiations concerning freight rates 
or the apportionment of trade between themselves and their 
competitors. But there are two reasons why, in the Far 
East, they can only be a preliminary reinforcement ; why, 
indeed, even if subsidies enabled a whole fleet of new 
British ships to be built to compete with the fast modern 
Japanese vessels which to-day attract the custom of shippers 
in the Orient and the Pacific area, British shipping might 
still be unable to regain the position that it ought to hold 
in the wider interests of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The first reason is the fact, already stressed, that 
Japan presents a united front — merchants, manufacturers, 
shipping lines, government — to the disarray of British 
interests. The second reason is that not only the United 
Kingdom, but also other nations of the British Common- 
wealth — Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 
India and a number of colonial governments — arc 
intimately concerned with the problem. 

In his statement of March 28, the President of the Board 
of Trade undertook that the Government would continue 
to take all possible steps to promote the interests of British 
shipping in connection with trade negotiations with foreign 
Governments; and that, where a request was made for 
assistance and where other parts of the British Common- 
wealth were concerned, the Government would bear in 
mind the Imperial Conference recommendation that the 
various British Governments should then consult together. 
The Imperial Shipping Committee,, after stressing the need 
for greater co-operation between the producers and shippers 
and the shipping companies, and among the different ship- 
owners themselves, and for a greater degree of local 
responsibility in the management of British shipping in 
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the East, invited the “ early and serious consideration by 
the Governments of the Empire ” of a proposal to develop 
“ some new form of organisation, appointed by the Govern- 
ments concerned and specially charged to watch over 
British shipping in Middle and Far Eastern waters 

The proposal, though put forward by the Committee 
only for consideration and without recommendations on 
details, implies a far-reaching reform. At present there is 
no authority capable of formulating and carrying out a 
British Commonwealth shipping policy. The Imperial 
Shipping Committee is but an advisory body which under- 
takes specific investigations, without any executive power. 
The Imperial Conference considers shipping questions in 
general terms, but it meets infrequently and has no con- 
tinuing authority, indeed no joint executive authority of 
its own even when it is assembled. The only sample of 
a permanent all-Commonwealth authority armed with 
administrative powers and the funds to carry them out is 
the Imperial War Graves Commission, whose record is 
one of unbroken success. Some such organ is urgently 
needed for shipping. A special case has been made out 
for action on these lines in respect of shipping in the Orient. 
Such an authority should be possessed of funds, subscribed 
in fair proportions by the participating governments, for 
the necessary subsidisation of shipping under any British 
flag, and should have authority to impose terms before the 
subsidies are granted or other aid given. 

The latter condition is important because, unhappily, 
some of the British shipping lines have been far from 
doing everything possible for themselves in the way of 
economic management, modern methods, and service to 
passengers and shippers. Among travellers in the Far 
East, British lines are notorious for a lack of friendliness, 
evident will to please and attention to detail in service, 
which their competitors are able to show without sacrifice 
of anything but stiff-necked pride. If their commercial 
methods are equally unaccommodating it is no wonder 
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that they have been losing ground. These and other 
defects must be remedied; for, if the British lines will not 
help themselves, no one else can help them. Yet that is 
no reason for failing to tackle at the same time the problem 
of Commonwealth co-operation, which is equally urgent. 

The nations of the British Commonwealth that partici- 
pate in the Eastern trades arc jointly rather than severally 
concerned, first because their national prosperity is 
closely linked with the prosperity of the whole Common- 
wealth through strong ties of trade and finance, and still 
more, secondly, because the strength of the British mercantile 
marine (including vessels on the registers of all parts of the 
Commonwealth) is a vital defensive asset to a group of 
nations who live by the sea and will stand or fall by their 
power upon it. Their separateness of purpose in shipping 
matters is a danger to them all, because it undermines 
their ability to protect their rights and interests against more 
determined and more united competitors. 

The Imperial Shipping Committee cite the history of 
the Java-Japan Conference as an example of successful 
defence against intense and concerted Japanese competition 
by firm, combined action by shipowners, merchants and 
government. It would be difficult — though it is highly 
necessary — ^to imitate this example in the trades in which 
British shipping has felt Japanese competition most keenly 
— difficult, because not one but several British Govern- 
ments arc concerned, and because there is often no sense of 
common interest between the exporters or importers and 
the shipowners. These obstacles must be overcome. 
That means a readjustment of ideas in many quarters, not 
least among the shipowners themselves. 

India’s co-operation is the most necessary, and the most 
difficult to secure, since she conceives of herself as the half- 
emancipated victim of a British shipping monopoly. If 
the full co-operation of the Government of India is 
to be secured for the defence of British Commonwealth 
shipping interests, and if Indian shippers and importers are 
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to play their necessary roles in that defence, then India must 
first feel assured that she stands on a footing of practical 
equality in shipping matters with other members of the 
Commonwealth, and that her own shipping will benefit as 
fully as the shipping of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions from any effort in the face of Japanese and other 
foreign competition. This will presumably require the 
abrogation of the agreement between the British India 
company and the Scindia company, the premier Indian 
shipping line, whereby the latter undertakes not to interfere 
with the established oversea trades of the P. & O. and 
B.I. companies. But it requires still more a spirit of 
friendly and sympathetic co-operation between the British 
and Indian shipowners. 

In Australia and New Zealand there is no such initial 
distrust to be overcome. What is needed there is a fuller 
appreciation of the meaning of shipping strength to the 
whole British Commonwealth, and of the short-sightedness 
of neglecting the shipping interests that serve them, simply 
because these interests are owned by United Kingdom 
capital. The Imperial Shipping Committee rightly describe 
a sense of partnership between the shipowners and the 
mercantile community as a condition of any effective 
competition with the Japanese in the Orient. The appoint- 
ment of an all-Commonwealth body to mount guard over 
British shipping interests in the East would do much to 
focus popular attention on this matter as a problem of 
common concern to the British nations. But that should 
be only the start of a campaign of education, in the course 
of which many minor grievances of merchants against 
shipowners, or governments, would no doubt be brought to 
light and duly remedied ; and British shipping lines them- 
selves increase their efficiency, and improve their relations 
with passengers and shippers, modernising their outlook 
at the same time as they modernise their equipment. 
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I. Public Opinion and Europe 

A n estimate of public opinion, such as this article 
presents, needs to be backed by some credentials. 
In recent months the writer has travelled over much of 
the East and Middle-West of the United States, after 
crossing the continent less than a year ago ; while Washing- 
ton, from which these pages are sent, is a cross-roads 
whither all regional viewpoints are conveyed by Congress- 
men and their constituents. Moreover, there has been 
developed in the United States during the last five years a 
remarkable instrument for measuring public opinion, the 
Gallup poll, which has been proved broadly accurate in 
several tests at the ballot boxes. 

All these surveys show substantially the same things : 
that the American people want to stay out of war — that 
goes without saying — ^but that they also want to give all 
possible assistance to Great Britain and France, short of 
actually going to war. There is, moreover, a widespread 
belief that a new European war may be on its way, and a 
distinct fear that America will be drawn in eventually if 
war does come. Finally, there is an overwhelming support 
for the national defense program. 

These boiled-down sentiments contain elements of 
paradox, of course. Some of the sentiments may cancel 
others. Thus, the fatalistic expectation that the United 
States would be involved in war if it breaks out makes 
vain the hope of remaining isolated. The desire to aid 
Great Britain and France cuts straight across the penchant 
for “ neutrality ” that exists simultaneously. Senator 
Borah, determined isolationist that he is, clarified the whole 
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issue the other day when he said : “ Haven’t the people 
already made up their minds who is right and who is 
wrong? The thing that is uppermost in my mind is 
that there is no neutrality at this time because of conditions 
that exist in the world.” 

This American feeling has been steadily mounting, 
under the pressure of events. In the ’twenties, the pre- 
vailing viewpoint was isolationist. No more participation 
in foreign wars, said the man-in-the-street. As late as 
1935 and 1937, neutrality legislation was zealously being 
written into the statute books. According to Dr. Gallup’s 
polls, the American people clung to their isolationist 
straws all through the Ethiopian, Chinese, and Spanish 
crises. At the time of the conquest of Ethiopia, for 
instance, seven out of ten Americans said that they opposed 
the idea of joining with the League Powers in sanctions 
against Italy, even economic sanctions. Over the war in 
China, some two-thirds of the people — according to Dr. 
Gallup’s weighted cross-section of the public — ^were 
opposed to sending war supplies to the Chinese or boy- 
cotting Japanese goods. “ Hands-off ” was the over- 
whelming attitude toward the Spanish civil war, and 
our embargo on arms shipments remained law until the 
end. 

But Herr Hitler has changed the American public’s 
mind. He has ended American reluctance to ship food 
and war materials to our former allies. Before Munich, 
a majority of Americans favored sending food supplies 
to the British and French in case of war but objected to 
sending war materials. After Munich, the majority for 
sending food supplies increased materially, and a majority 
swung over to the idea of shipping war materials as well. 
After the liquidation of Czechoslovakia in March, the vote 
was: favoring sending food supplies, 82 percent.; favoring 
sending war materials, 57 per cent. 

Let no one think that these ideas are limited to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The old notion that there was a 
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fundamental diffetence between Eastern opinion and the 
Middle West has been strikingly disproved by the Gallup 
poll. 

American concern for what is happening in Europe (writes 
Dr. Gallup) overspreads all sections of the country. In states 
like Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri 
and the Dakotas — strongholds of isolation sentiment in the 
past — an average of six persons in ten say that the United States 
should sell war materials to her former allies in case of war. 

Uniform reactions in all parts of the United States were 
recorded after Hitler’s moves against Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, and ^his repressive measures toward the Jews. 
Even if the Gallup poll were faulty at root — and most 
American political observers have been deeply impressed 
by its accuracy — ^the fact that it returns a uniform reaction 
is still significant. 

An important majority — averaging 62 per cent. — ^in all 
parts of the country replied to questionnaires that they 
felt the totalitarian Powers would represent an immediate 
menace to the United States if they won. A Virginia 
schoolteacher said ; “ I’m in favor of sending food and 
war supplies to England and France. I don’t see how the 
democracies could win without some help from us along 
that line — and if they lost it would only be a matter of 
time until we’d be hemmed in by the dictators ourselves.” 
A Wisconsin salesman and war-veteran said : “ I’d want 
to see the United States stay out, but I’d sure hate to see 
England and France go down. After all, they do stand 
for our way of life.” 

The people are more than six to one against sending 
American troops abroad. Here, perhaps, public opinion 
does not realize the consequences of its own un-ncutrality, 
and gives way to wishful thinking. Thus, a New York 
state banker said ; “ We ought to help the democracies 
up to a certain point. But let’s stay out of war. If 
Europe’s foolish enough to start another one, it’ll only 
leave America stronger in the end.” 

Moreover, the public is not convinced of the complete 
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justness of the British and French case against Hitler. A 
sizeable minority think the allied Powers were unfair to 
Germany immediately after the war. The reasonable- 
ness of Hitler’s claim for a route across the Polish Corridor 
and even for Danzig impresses American opinion, and 
toned down reaction against his Reichstag speech of 
April 28. A majority of Americans — according to Gallup- 
projected figures — ^would favor a new international peace 
conference if it would settle the claims of Germany and 
Italy in a manner that gave assurance of a just peace. 

All these pollings and estimates mean that American 
public opinion in general supports President Roosevelt’s 
positive foreign policy without necessarily being committed 
to details. Opinion, it may be hazarded, is about ready to 
go one step farther, and may have done so already. For, 
if the United States is so eager to keep out of war, why not 
keep out by assisting in every way to prevent the out- 
break of war ? That is the touchstone to support of the 
President’s policies today. So long as the public is con- 
vinced that Mr. Roosevelt is sincerely and ably seeking to 
prevent the coming of war, it will support his policies. 
Such support was abundantly forthcoming when the 
President sent his message to Hitler; for the public felt 
that this was a peace gesture made upon a threat of 
imminent war. But for other actions, which seem more 
like moves in a game of power politics, there is far less 
public support. Indeed, there is a latent mistrust of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal impetuosity and experimentalism 
when projected upon the international plane. If the idea 
once got planted, and was supported by events, that the 
President was playing politics with peace to support 
third-term ambitions, or that he was under the influence of 
“ international bankers ” (which is Henry Ford’s personal 
euphemism for Jews), then public revulsion might go far 
and fast. 

So far, however, the President has not got too far ahead 
of public opinion, and the dictators have been giving him 
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the most powerful kind of assistance. When public 
opinion seems to lag, Berlin or Rome usually produces 
the shock that is necessary to spur it along. The increasing 
vigor of opinion is therefore almost entirely the result 
of events overseas. The President’s “ educational ” cam- 
paign, without the help of events, might well have pro- 
duced an opposite effect and made public opinion mistrust 
his motives. 

The President’s support is bi-partisan, and the polls 
record no substantial difference between Republicans and 
Democrats in their attitude on these issues. Isolationist 
leaders are to be found among the senatorial leadership 
of both parties. But the more vigorously Republican 
isolationists attack the President personally, the more 
likely arc they to consolidate Democrats behind him. 
And, so far, isolationist attacks have shown a tendency to 
act like a boomerang. Thus, when Senator Taft, the other 
day, charged the President with trying to “ ballyhoo ” 
the foreign crisis in order to hide his domestic failures, 
he was severely rebuked by his own Republican news- 
papers. 

The best definition, and the highest praise, for the 
President’s current efforts came in a Washington Post 
editorial, which Mr. Roosevelt said was “ very good, 
very clear, very honest ”. The editorial was written by 
Felix Morley, the Post’s editor, a former Rhodes Scholar. 
He was interpreting the President’s statement on ending 
a holiday in Georgia : “ I’ll be back in the fall, if wc 
don’t have a war ” ; and he emphasized “ the tremendous 
implications of the impending catastrophe for every citizen 
of this country ”. Plainly referring to Senate isolationists, 
the article said : 

In spite of the best-informed warnings to the contrary, many 
still believe that another world war might leave the United 
States relatively undisturbed. In spite of the virtual certainty 
of American involvement there are many who would seek to 
achieve isolation by panicky legislation, or to seek shelter behind 
other paper guarantees of immunity. 
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Asking what Mr. Roosevelt meant by ‘‘ we ” when he 
said if we don’t have a war ”, the Posf^ continued : 

He undoubtedly meant western civilization. A war affecting 
its foundations would immediately affect us vitally, whether or 
not the United States was at the outset physically involved. . . . 

Until it is started, another world war is not inevitable. It 
can still be averted if the free nations arc willing to show that 
they will take a stand before it is too late. Pressure from the 
Rome-Berlin Axis will not ease until it reaches the point of serious 
resistance. Then only can a different and honestly conciliatory 
attitude be expected from the dictators. Nothing less than the 
show of preponderant force will stop them, for force is the only 
language which they understand. But, like less exalted bullies, 
force is to them a real deterrent. 

In using the collective “ we ’’ the President told Hitler and 
Mussolini, far more impressively than he told Warm Springs, 
that the tremendous force of the United States must be a factor 
in their current thinking. He told the Axis powers that the 
Administration is far from indifferent to their plottings. He 
made it plain that a war forced by them would from the outset 
involve the destinies of a nation which, as they fully realize, is 
potentially far stronger than Germany and Italy united. 

To make that plain at this crucial time is to help in preventing 
war. To make the dictatorships realize that there is a limit 
to unresisted aggression is in itself to set that limit. It is on 
that incontrovertible reasoning that the French have stiffened 
their policy. It is on that reasoning that the British arc laying 
down a deadline. It is on that reasoning, through the application 
of which peace can be saved, that President Roosevelt properly 
links the United States with the eleventh-hour effort to avert a 
shattering disaster. 

This was the definition of policy that President Roosevelt 
obviously could not utter himself, but upon which he did 
not fear to set his imprimatur. That indicates how far 
the United States has come in recent months. For Mr. 
Roosevelt is an acute politician, and he has experienced 
the hazards of getting too far in front of public opinion. 


II. Arms and the East 

W HATEVER may be the minor or major divergences 
of American opinion over the President’s broad 
policies, there is scarcely any disagreement at all over the 
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armament program. And this factor, of course, may be 
decisive in the end. The present Congress will appropriate 
well over $2,000 million for national defense. With its 
shipyards working at capacity, its factories producing 
modern military equipment at an accelerating tempo, and 
its aircraft industry soon to be placed on a semi-wartime 
footing, the United States is beyond any doubt fat better 
prepared for conflict than at any previous moment in its 
peace-time history. These armed forces ate of course 
an important element in the game of power politics. 
They are the United States’ trump card. Their existence 
was what the President wished particularly to underline 
when he endorsed the Posf editorial. The new navy is 
an important factor in the world balance of power, the 
potential development of land forces of the magnitude 
now planned makes possible their use in oversea conflicts, 
and the expansion of the American aircraft industry offers 
a vital source of supply for the European democracies. 

On January 12, President Roosevelt delivered his 
national defense message. Within three months — and 
that is very short for American legislative action — Con- 
gress was more than halfway through completing authoriza- 
tions and appropriations for the $2,000 million annual 
building program. Two tremendous Bills have already 
been signed by the President : the $558 million emergency 
army expansion authorization Bill, of which $300 million 
is for a bigger American air force, and the $513 million 
regular army appropriation Bill, which provides the funds 
necessary to carry the army through the first year of its 
expanded activities. The $65 million naval base Bill 
has passed the House and at the moment of writing is on 
its way through the Senate. The regular naval appropria- 
tion Bill is on its way through the House, where the 
original estimates have been boosted to a current proposed 
total of $759 million. A deficiency appropriation Bill 
including items not ready when the regular army budget 
was passed has now been brought forward, raising the 
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totals by over $ii6 million. A dozen other minor items 
of national defense are coming along. The navy has asked 
for two battleships of up to 45,000 tons. In all probability, 
within a short time the United States will have under 
construction eight capital ships of 35,000 tons or more. 

Debate or public discussion of these gargantuan measures 
has been perfunctory. Isolationists have raised no out- 
cry. The army expansion Bill passed the House by 367 
to 15 votes, and 77 to 8 in the Senate. The naval base 
Bill went through the House by 368 to 4 votes. The 
House refusal to appropriate $5 million for developing 
harbor facilities in Guam is likely to be reconsidered. 

The navy now being built is considered sufficient to 
guarantee an area of predominance, within which American 
forces would be reasonably free to operate, extending 
from the Aleutian islands off Alaska to a point west of 
the Hawaiian islands, to Samoa, the Panama canal, the 
Caribbean, and up the north-east coast. Development of 
Guam would greatly extend the line in the Pacific, and 
further acquisition of bases in and adjacent to the Caribbean 
would put a salient on the American line in those waters. 

The American fleet has recently been concentrated in 
the Pacific. Why ? Perhaps the best answer was given 
indirectly in an article that Lord Lothian wrote in the 
London Observer. He said : 

Great Britain in the past has seldom had more than one, or 
at most two, naval enemies to meet at the same time. But 
to-day, and so long as the anti-Comintern Powers exist as a 
military combination, she may have to face a naval war in the 
North Sea, in the Mediterranean and the Far East at the same 
time. That is to say, a two-armed man may have to fight a 
three-armed enemy — a most difficult and, in some circumstances, 
an impossible task. 

Transfer of the American fleet to the Pacific, with much 
of it to be concentrated at Honolulu, means that the 
United States is freeing Great Britain from one of its three 
potential enemies. The American fleet is taking up the 
job in the Pacific. It is quite apparent that, even in the 
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present evolving state of national opinion, the United States 
Government cannot give a hard-and-fast guarantee that 
its fleet will protect Malaya and Australasia. Public 
opinion will not support guarantees. But statesmen have 
to make their calculations on the basis of other factors. 
And in view of all the circumstances it is clear that the 
United States is taking a stand against Japan. Mere 
transfer of the fleet, the cables from Tokyo speedily 
indicated, prevented Japan from cementing its alliance 
with the Axis. 

American naval authorities recognize the difficulties of 
operation in Far Eastern waters. But their fleet is tailored 
for long-range work. It is already based at Pearl Harbor, 
almost in mid-Pacific. If the Guam proposal goes through, 
it will present a far stronger threat. And there is Singapore 
to be remembered. Over a year ago an important 
American officer conferred with the Admiralty in London, 
and explored the possibilities of naval co-operation in the 
Far East. There is little doubt that part of the American 
fleet would move into Singapore in the event of a Far 
Eastern threat, and might even go there if Japan made 
any overt action against the Dutch or British possessions 
in Malaya. Indeed, some American officers believe that 
the fleet at Pearl Harbor would constitute a real deterrent 
to Japanese operations as far south as the Dutch East 
Indies. 

A stronger British and French line in Europe will 
certainly stimulate a stronger American policy in the Fat 
East. If the two hands are vigorous and firm in Europe, 
the one hand will doubtless be firm in Asia. Develop- 
ment of a more active American policy in Asia is fairly 
recent. Hitherto, interest has been concentrated on Europe. 
But it is beginning to be seen that if Great Britain’s 
hands can be freed in Asia her European policies will grow 
more resolute. Hence the importance of sending the 
American fleet to the Pacific one day after the President’s 
message to Hitler, shortly after the British guarantee to 
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Poland, and shotdy before the decision to apply con- 
scription. The interaction of events was very clear. 
That is the way the United States can co-operate with the 
grand alliance led by Great Britain and France. 


III. The President’s Hold 

A nd now what of internal affairs ? The President’s 
authority in Congress is no weaker than it was three 
months ago, and events have perhaps improved his position. 
The jockeying into position for the presidential nominations, 
still a year off, is vigorously proceeding, and produces 
much uncertainty. Before many recent quadrennial elec- 
tions, the nominees of both parties were pretty clearly 
indicated at this stage in the cycle. To-day we are in the 

fog. 

President Roosevelt maintains complete poise and 
equanimity. The graver world developments become, 
the more likely he is to be nominated and elected for a 
third term. Such a result is by no means a probability. 
Far from it. But it is significant that politicians constantly 
agree that the only circumstances under which the President 
could be nominated and re-elected would be a war or a 
crisis threatening war. Mr. Roosevelt may therefore be 
enjoying a little cosmic jest. The reason for his easy 
inaction may be that he expects to walk in at the last 
moment, when “ Draft Roosevelt ” has become inevitable. 
This is political speculation. It is still out of tune with 
actual events, which show a strong reaction in the Re- 
publican direction. Much of the President’s domestic 
program is bogged down. 

However, in certain fields which count very much, he 
is making real progress. The bare bones of a reorganka- 
tion Bill went through Congress. Contrary to expectation, 
the President has been able to make a good deal of the 
skeleton. He is issuing three sets of plans, one for amalga- 
mating many of the scattered bureaus and agencies that 
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make up the octopus federal government, another for 
re-shuffling many functions between the established de- 
partments, and a third for bringing about order within 
single departments. For many decades, genuine reorganiza- 
tion of the federal government has been defeated by 
numerous selfish interests. We put up with disorder 
because it fitted in with the American principle of checks 
and balances. But now the President is going ahead 
with changes, long overdue, which will modernize the 
federal plant, will “ keep the tools of American democracy 
up to date ”, as Mr. Roosevelt said in an eloquent message 
to Congress. He was seeking, he said, “to make de- 
mocracy work — ^to strengthen the arms of democracy in 
peace or war and to ensure the solid blessings of free 
government to our people in increasing measure ”. Even 
in this message on domestic affairs, the President em- 
phasized “ or war,” and he further said : 

In these days of ruthless attempts to destroy democratic 

f overnment, it is baldly asserted that democracies must always 
e weak in order to be democratic at all; and that, therefore, 
it will be easy to crush aU free states out of existence. Confident 
in our Republic’s 150 years of successful resistance to all sub- 
versive attempts upon it, whether from without or within, 
nevertheless we must be constantly alert to the importance of 
keeping the tools of American democracy up to date. It is our 
responsibility to make sure that the people’s government is in 
condition to carry out the people’s will, promptly, effectively, 
without waste or lost motion. 

In achieving these practical and widely extended reforms, 
toward the end of his present term of office, the President 
is setting up a real monument to himself. Of no less 
significance is the final re-shaping of the Supreme Court. 
Four Roosevelt appointees now sit on the bench, joined 
by another — ^Mr. Justice Stone — ^who substantially agrees 
with the general viewpoint of the new legal liberalism. 
Therefore the basic objectives which the President sought 
in the Court fight of 1937 have now been attained. He 
has re-fashioned the tribunal for some years to come, 
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perhaps for many years, and it is quite possible that he 
will have one or two other appointments to make. The 
Court is pointed toward a new interpretation of the basic 
law, a flexible view on the constitution, a lessening of 
legalistic interpretations of corporation rights, and a firm 
orientation upon the modernized Holmes doctrines. 
Historically, President Roosevelt’s achievement with the 
Supreme Court may be one of his greatest domestic suc- 
cesses. His threat to “pack” the Court in 1937 plainly 
had a considerable, if indirect, effect on the result ; for the 
voluntary retirements that caused three of the four vacancies 
took place in response to the wide public outcry, not in 
support of the President’s specific method, but in favour 
of some sort of Court reform. 


IV. The Visit of Their Majesties 

A mericans look forward to the impending visit 
of Their Majesties King George and Queen Elizabeth 
with genuine and eager interest, and a gratifying degree 
of comprehension. That is to say, few people are making 
the blatant charge, which might once have been wide- 
spread, that the visit is for propagandist purposes. The 
American people are a little surer of themselves, perhaps, 
than when this charge would have been general. The 
visit has been handled very discreetly, with little fanfare, 
and few public appearances. It is indeed a difficult 
problem for those having it in charge, especially in con- 
nection with press coverage, but the plans for the tour 
minimize all such difficulties. 

It is fairly safe to conclude that the trip will be carried 
off in the same spirit. President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have a sure touch for these things, and it is certain that the 
engaging modesty of Their Majesties will remove the 
obvious difficulties of a visit to the United States. More 
seriously, Americans are likely to appreciate the compliment 
of the visit all the more for its brevity and absence of 
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parading; and its symbolism at this moment in world 
history is likely to be all the more deeply felt for being less 
emphasized. 

Designation of the Marquess of Lothian as new British 
Ambassador here evoked a warm response in the many 
circles where Lord Lothian is well known. Not for many 
years, it was universally commented, has there been the 
prospect of a British Ambassador here with such wide know- 
ledge of the United States. Newspapermen, in particular, 
looked forward to the change because for some time past 
the British Embassy has maintained an aloofness which has 
discouraged contact, while Lord I.othian is already an old 
friend to many in the press corps here. On his many 
visits to Washington, Lord Lothian usually made it a point 
to visit Capitol Hill, and he has plenty of friends in the 
Senate, among them many isolationists. To some perceptive 
observers, Lord Lothian’s coming is particularly significant 
because he understands so well the viewpoints of all the 
member nations of the British Commonwealth. 

His continuing interest in Americans and their ideas (wrote 
the New York Tims) has been vouchsafed by his work as secretary 
of the Rhodes Trust, which administers the Rhodes Scholarships, 
and as editor of The Round Table, a periodical which has had 
as one of its purposes the fostering of a clearer understanding and 
a closer harmony of interest among the English-speaking peoples. 
He will now have an opportunity to pursue this aim on a much 
grander scale, at a time when there is no more important mission 
in the world than to place the relations of Great Britain and the 
United States on the basis of complete frankness and mutual 
confidence. 



THE DEFENCE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 

^ a Netherlands Correspondent 

I. The Strength and Weakness of Japan 

P OLITICAL developments in the Far East since the 
middle of the nineteenth century have not left the 
Netherlands colonial empire in east Asia undisturbed. 
But it is principally the world political contest of the last 
few years that has directed public attention to this rich 
archipelago and to the place that it occupies in the strategy 
of the Powers. This is not because armed conflicts are 
staged or threatened in the Far East itself, but because each 
fresh complication in foreign politics affects the course of 
events elsewhere, each move on the political chessboard 
being made in the light of this world-wide interdependence. 

The outstanding factor in Fat Eastern affairs has been 
Japan’s rapid rise, in little more than half-a-century, to the 
position of an industrial and commercial maritime Power 
of the first rank, navally and militarily almost impregnable. 
Consequently, Japan’s strategic position, with its closely 
interwoven geographical, political, economic and ideo- 
logical strands, must form the background for any study of 
defence problems in that part of the world. 

A glance at the map of the Pacific and its coasts * shows 
that the key to strategy in that wide stretch of water is 
the possibility of a naval concentration in its western part. 
Here Japan’s position is neatly ideal. On one side, she 
looks out upon a vast ocean, a great part of which she can 
command with a powerful navy based on well equipped and 

* See p. 533, above. 
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fortified home ports ; while for raids she has at her disposal 
the Kurile islands in the direction of the Aleutians, Pelew 
in the direction of New Guinea, and the Marshall group in 
the direction of Hawaii ; and finally the I.uchu islands, with 
Formosa and Hainan, pointing from the China seas to 
Hong Kong and Singapore. On the other side Japan 
faces only inland seas, behind which lie extensive territories 
— ^Korea, Manchukuo, North China — ^which are under her 
command or suzerainty and which constitute her economic 
province. 

The British Empire, by contrast, with its interests 
spread throughout the world, divided by oceans, requiring 
everywhere the protection of the British navy, possesses in 
eastern Asia one strong naval base — Singapore — and one 
advanced point of support — ^Hong Kong. The latter is 
very vulnerable, leaning as it does against mainland 
territory occupied by Japan, and with Hainan, also in 
Japanese occupation, threatening the flank of its communi- 
cations with Singapore. On the other side of the Pacific, 
the United States, 5,000 miles distant, has at present only 
one well equipped and fortified advanced base, Hawaii 
(Pearl Harbour), which is no nearer than 3,400 miles from 
Yokohama. Part of the American fleet, moreover, will 
always have to remain in the Atlantic. The third in- 
terested great Power is France, as the imperial guardian of 
Indo-China. She has bases at Saigon, Kamranh bay and 
the Gulf of Tonking, the last of which, however, is liable 
to be cut off by Hainan. France has a strong navy, but it is 
almost entirely confined to the Mediterranean and west 
European seas. Farther away are Australia and New 
Zealand, with comparatively feeble naval forces and mainly 
dependent for protection on the British navy. 

In Japan’s strategic position there are a few weak points. 
In the first place, she lacks raw materials and needs oversea 
outlets for her industries; to this point further reference 
will be made later. Then there is the Russian Asiatic 
mainland, with Vladivostock as its port, from which the 
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Japanese islands can be threatened by air raids, and the 
Japanese mastery of the sea by submarines. In the future, 
a third potential menace might arise from the north- 
east, in the shape of a Russo-American combination, with 
the Aleutian islands and Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka as 
starting points. But the favourable factors outweigh the 
unfavourable. No political combination is conceivable 
that could compel the Japanese fleet so to spread itself that 
its hegemony of the western Pacific would be lost from the 
start. Japan has a maritime strategic position that makes 
invasion by armies impossible. An oversea expedition of 
the necessary size would require an absolute command of 
the sea, as well as points of support near the Japanese 
Empire, neither of which conditions can be fulfilled. 

Japan’s unique position is the decisive element in the 
strategy of any conflict that may take place in the Pacific. 
This conflict, if it comes, will be a naval one, a struggle for 
mastery of the seas, and for the destruction, on the one side, 
and on the other the protection, of Japan’s vital oversea 
communications. Only economic exhaustion of the island 
Empire could lead to her defeat. That this method would 
certainly be eflcctive in the long run is the conclusion to be 
drawn from Japan’s dependence on her import and export 
trade for her enormous requirements of raw materials and 
for the sale abroad of the products of her industries. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on this problem to realise 
that, if Japan’s communications with countries other than 
Manchukuo and China were cut, once existing stocks were 
exhausted there would be a scarcity of mineral oils (fuel oil), 
bauxite, rubber, tin, nickel, cotton, wool and possibly iron 
ores — not to mention the stoppage of the export trade, 
which has always been regarded as a vital factor in Japan’s 
existence. A successful attack on Japan’s co mmun ications 
with her own overseas territories and with the Asiatic main- 
land, moreover, would make impossible the supply of coal, 
ores and oils from China and Manchukuo. 

Even an economic bloc consisting of Japan, Manchukuo 
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and China would be dependent, under present circum- 
stances, on imports of mineral oils, bauxite, rubber, nickel, 
cotton and wool, of which the Netherlands Indies are 
among the principal suppliers, as well as the United States, 
Australia, British India and South Africa. In this con- 
nection, too, there are many shipping lines to and from 
Japan which call at the East Indian islands or pass close to 
them. 

II. The Importance of the Indies 

T he Netherlands Indies archipelago forms, so to 
speak, a bridge between India, Malaya and Indo- 
China on the one hand and Australia on the other. Two 
of the three sides of a naval triangle, the corners of which 
are situated at the naval bases of Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Port Darwin, pass through the Netherlands Indian seas and 
territories. These islands produce raw materials of vital 
strategic importance, such as oil, tin, rubber and bauxite. 
They are the link between two large oceans crowded with 
merchant vessels. Here many of the shipping routes 
converge in narrow channels between the islands. 

Apart from the Panama and Suez canals, there are few 
spots so sensitively situated as the Netherlands Indies. 
At that point, in any Pacific conflict, would be staged the 
struggle to protect or block the trade routes, to attack the 
enemy economically, to destroy his arteries, to prevent him 
from undertaking military expeditions. The Malay archi- 
pelago may become the theatre of a war for raw materials. 

The traditional policy of the Netherlands Government 
is one of independence. The Netherlands takes care not 
to be mixed up in quarrels between other nations. It does 
not desire alliances, but wishes to be and to remain itself, 
and to have normal relations with all countries. This 
policy requires the maintenance of strict and unshakable 
neutrality. If war should take place, the rules of neutrality 
would then be interpreted and applied impartially in every 
direction. Strength is necessary in order to prevent that 
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neuttality ftom being infringed by others and to counteract 
any such infringement. 

There is nothing in which the people of the Netherlands 
are so united as in this conception of neutrality. The 
League of Nations, respected as its ideal of collective 
security may have been, did not succeed in undermining 
the Netherlands policy of independence. In 1935, it is 
true, during the Italo-Abyssinian war, the Netherlands, 
faithful to the Covenant of the League, joined with many 
other countries in economic sanctions against Italy. But as 
recently as 1927, when the I.eague was still in the full bloom 
of its short-lived career, the Netherlands Government drew 
up rules for defence in the Indies which were based on the 
principle of maintenance of neutrality. It was realised that 
in this extensive island empire small auxiliary ships for patrol 
and similar services were not sufficient, and that a more 
powerful force was necessary for preventive and repressive 
purposes. The main object was to be and to remain 
neutral. If the Netherlands were involved in a war, the 
oversea territories were to be defended “ with the means 
available for the maintenance of neutrality 

Other factors justified this somewhat negative policy in 
1927. The poUtical atmosphere was calm. There were no 
threats of war in Europe and no direct danger in the East. 
Germany was still a country vanquished after an exhausting 
war; Italy did not yet play a preponderant role in the 
Mediterranean; in Japan, internal political conditions 
favoured peaceful economic expansion, combined with a 
moderate foreign policy towards China. The Washington 
naval treaty had limited Japan’s strength on the high seas. 
Though she had become the mandatory Power for the 
ex-German South Sea islands, and had thereby stretched 
out her tentacles to the south, she was prevented by the 
terms of the mandate from fortifying these islands and 
turning them into naval bases ; and the Washington treaty 
added a like prohibition regarding her other island posses- 
sions in the Pacific. This treaty also led to a declaration 
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by Great Britain, the United States, Japan and France that 
they would “ respect the rights of the Netherlands in 
relation to her insular possessions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean Singapore was being developed into a 
first-class naval base; the political situation still allowed 
Great Britain to concentrate her fleet in east Asiatic waters 
if need be. The Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference was sitting, and although it did not give 
much promise of success there was nevertheless a general 
tendency, which had originated at Washington, to reduce 
naval armaments. 

In the then existing circumstances, a small but efficient 
Netherlands navy, holding to some extent the balance 
between belligerents, would have been a factor of some 
importance. It would have constituted a desirable ally, 
or would have served to prevent violations of neutrality. 
The Netherlands therefore built a fleet of small vessels, 
of which the submarine as a torpedo arm was the core, and 
which was completed by the addition of some light cruisers, 
destroyers and seaplanes. To the Netherlands Indian 
army, numbering two divisions in Java, was entrusted the 
maintenance of neutrality and defence against invasion. 
The most important points in the outer possessions, such 
as the oil ports of Balik Papan and Tarakan on the east 
coast of Borneo, were fortified and garrisoned. Otherwise, 
the task of the army was to preserve internal order. 


III. A New Naval Policy 

A COMMITTEE appointed by the Government in 1912 
had reached the conclusion that the defence of the 
Indies required a strong battle fleet, consisting of five 
dreadnoughts, six scouts and eight destroyers, as well as 
submarines, torpedo boats and minelayers. At that time, 
political conditions in Europe were gradually becoming 
more critical, and a conflict seemed to approach that would 
confine the British and French navies to European waters, 
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with all the consequences which this would entail in the 
Far East. The committee’s report was not acted upon 
because soon afterwards the world war broke out and the 
Netherlands succeeded in remaining neutral. The strain 
placed on the navy in the Indies from 1914 to 1918, in 
spite of the fact that the actual theatre of war was so far 
away, exposed its numerical weakness; nevertheless, the 
programme recommended by the committee remained 
unexecuted. 

In 1930, the strength of the navy in the archipelago was 
definitely fixed on the basis of the 1927 programme referred 
to above. It was to consist of 3 light cruisers, 2 flotilla 
leaders, 12 destroyers, 16 submarines and an air force of 
60 seaplanes. Small craft for local defence, such as gun- 
boats and minelayers, would complete the fleet, a part of 
which would form an unmanned reserve. In 1933, 
when economic conditions became unfavourable, another 
government committee was appointed with instructions to 
report how 30 million florins could be economised on the 
defence budget for the Netherlands and the Indies. 

Gradually, however, the inadequacy of the 1930 pro- 
gramme became obvious, and it was realised that the 
relative strength of the Netherlands navy declined as the 
political outlook grew more menacing and rearmament in 
other countries became the order of the day. Germany 
threw off the shackles of Versailles. Italy demanded 
territorial expansion as well as the command of the 
Mediterranean, and conquered Abyssinia in spite of 
sanctions and a British naval concentration. In Japan, the 
imperialist idea made headway, and the influence of the 
army greatly increased, leading to the conquest of Man- 
churia, to penetration in North China, and eventually to the 
present war with China. Ideological factors, ranging 
“ the totalitarian States against the democracies ”, and the 
emergence of a Japanese Monroe doctrine for the Far East, 
where a “ new order ” was to be created under the ex- 
clusive authority of Japan, began to cause irritation and 
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uneasiness in Holland. The League of Nations weakened, 
and of collective security practically nothing remained. 

Since 1957, following Japan’s denunciation of the 
Washington naval treaty, there have been practically no 
treaty restrictions on naval building, and the liberty to 
construct naval bases in any part of the Pacific zone has 
been restoreds The United States, furthermore, has 
decided on withdrawal from the Philippine islands ; after 
the expiry of the lo-years transition period laid down in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act, the Philippines are 
to become a completely independent Commonwealth. 
After the formal declaration of independence, however, 
negotiations will take place for the retention of an American 
naval base in the islands. The desire of the Philippines 
to be independent has probably been moderated, since the 
Act was passed, by the symptoms of Japanese imperialism 
and by recognition of the economic troubles that will result 
from the loss of a protected market in America. Moreover, 
the tendency to extend the chain of American naval bases 
in a westerly direction from Samoa via Midway island to 
the Aleutian islands (Dutch Harbour), with Guam as an 
advanced post, does not point to withdrawal. Never- 
theless it would be dangerous to rely on rapid and 
decisive action by the United States in the western 
Pacific. 

The general political situation, and the feverish rearma- 
ment that is taking place in almost every country of the 
world, have profoundly altered the trend of public opinion 
in Holland. The Netherlands people are now keenly in 
favour of strengthening defence at home and overseas by all 
possible means as quickly as possible. However, it takes 
time to make the defence forces equal to the heavy task 
that they will have to fulfil in the Mother Country and 
abroad. Armament manufacturers and shipbuilders are 
overloaded with orders, prices are high and deliveries slow. 
Even the modest naval programme of 1950 is in arrears, 
though the leeway is being made up. Coast defence at 
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home, and the protection of merchant vessels, ate problems 
still to be dealt with. 

The Netherlands Indian army has been strengthened 
with modern equipment and with an efficient air force, 
consisting principally of bombers. But the vital and 
vulnerable naval position of the archipelago continues to 
call for anxious attention. The present strength and 
composition of the navy, based on the 1930 programme, 
do not give security. The fact that the British and French 
fleets, at least at the outset of a world war, must remain 
concentrated in European waters; uncertainty about the 
future of the Philippine islands, and an equal uncertainty 
about American naval action in the south-western Pacific ; 
Japan’s southward penetration, which already approaches 
the Equator, now that Hainan and the Spratley group have 
been occupied; the fortifying of the Japanese mandated 
islands : all these factors combine to intensify the un- 
easiness felt by people in Holland, who realise that an 
attack on their tropical Empire must now be considered a 
possibility. 

In an archipelago as extensive as the whole of Europe, 
land forces alone cannot assure security. A fleet strong 
enough to contest unaided the command of the local seas 
is indispensable. In a naval war, the aggressor will have to 
reckon with the great Powers, even though these may be 
unable to have the main body of their ships on the spot in 
the early phases of the war. In order to be on the safe 
side, he will therefore have to employ a much greater 
force of ships than the force opposed to him, greater in 
numbers and in types. But the ships thus indicated as 
necessary ate precisely those which he will be most anxious 
to keep intact, in order to meet the menace which sooner or 
later he is sure to have to face from another and more 
powerful quarter. A Netherlands battle-fleet, even of 
moderate size, would therefore have a great preventive 
value. 

Hence the demand which is making itself heard in the 
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press and Parliament of Holland for the addition of battle- 
cruisers to the ships in commission and on the stocks. 
The following are already in course of construction : two 
8,300-ton cruisers, one light cruiser of 3,300 tons, four 
destroyers, and nine submarines, as well as a number of 
small craft. If two or three battle-cruisers of between 
20,000 and 30,000 tons are added, the entire strategic aspect 
in the Far East will change. In view of the well-known 
character of Netherlands policy, this naval effort will not 
only benefit the Netherlands but will equally serve the 
interest of all peaceable countries. 



CANADA AND THE WAR 
DANGER 


1. Party Leaders and the Crisis 

T he ominous aggravation of the international tension 
has impelled the political leaders and the people of 
Canada to give careful consideration to the possibility of 
their country’s becoming involved in another general war. 

Under the present regime at Ottawa, there has been a 
persistent disposition to treat foreign affairs as secret 
mysteries, the conduct of which must be reserved for the 
Minister of External Affairs, who in Canada has always been 
the Prime Minister, and his officials. Not only is the public 
rarely given information through official communiques, 
but Parliament also has been sedulously discouraged from 
inquiring into the general foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment and its actions in this field. Undoubtedly the motive 
for this secretive attitude can be found in the justifiable 
conviction of Ministers that, on account of the sectional 
cleavages of the country, commitment to any definite line 
of foreign policy could not fail to breed bitter domestic 
controversy and impair Canada’s national unity, whose 
maintenance they have always held to be a paramount 
consideration. 

Consequently, from the date of the September crisis 
until the meeting of Parliament on January 12, the Canadian 
public received only the scantiest enlightenment from its 
Government about the international situation. Both 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, and the Con- 
servative leader. Dr. Manion, gave their warm commenda- 
tion to the settlement achieved at Munich, and bestowed 
high praise upon Mr. Chamberlain for the part that he had 
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played in it, but thereafter they both relapsed into almost 
complete silence on the subject of foreign affairs. Nor 
was much enlightenment forthcoming from the debate on 
the Address. Dr. Manion made no serious reference to 
the international situation, and Mr. Mackenzie King 
contented himself with some brief dicta on the subject. 
A passage in one of his speeches, however, attracted wide- 
spread attention. After declaring that before Canada 
entered into any war Parliament would be consulted, Mr. 
King proceeded to cite with approval certain quotations 
from a speech delivered by the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
during the debate on the Naval Service Act in 1910. The 
most important of these quotations ran as follows ; 

If England (said Sir Wilfrid) is at war, wc are at war and liable 
to attack. 1 do not say that we will always be attacked ; neither 
do I say that wc should take part in all the wars of England. 
That is a matter that must be guided by circumstances upon which 
the (Canadian Parliament will have to pronounce, and will have 
to decide in its own best judgment. 

And to this pronouncement of his predecessor Mr. 
Mackenzie King gave his clear endorsement in these words : 

It was a statement of the Liberal policy which was accepted 
then, a statement of the Liberal policy as it has been followed ever 
since. I wish to give it as a statement of the Lil>cral policy as 
it is to-day and as it will continue to be under the present Liberal 
Administration. 

Now the question of Canada’s freedom of decision in the 
event of the outbreak of another general war had for some 
years past been a subject of acute controversy among con- 
stitutional pundits; and here, apparently, was the Prime 
Minister interpolating in his speech a deliberate statement 
of policy ranging his Government on the side of that school 
of thought which held that Canada had no alternative 
but to accept the status of belligerency as soon as Great 
Britain herself assumed it. 

Such a pronouncement, however, was exceedingly un- 
palatable to the isolationists in the Liberal party, who 
contended that, if the Statute of Westminster had any 
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validity, Canada was entitled to avoid the status of belliger- 
ency until she acquired it by her own free decision. One 
of their leaders, therefore, Mr. J. T. Thorson, K.C., a 
former Rhodes scholar who holds a Manitoba seat, chal- 
lenged the doctrine endorsed by his leader by introducing 
as a private member’s measure a short Bill, inviting Parlia- 
ment to affirm that Canada should not assume the status of 
a belligerent except through a declaration of war by His 
Majesty with special reference to Canada and on the advice 
of his Canadian Ministers. Its submission was followed 
by the publication of a long manifesto advocating the 
immediate enactment of the Bill in order to clear up a 
situation of uncertainty and to give Canada unquestioned 
control of her international policy. The manifesto was 
signed by an impressive list of members of the Canadian 
“ intelligentsia ”, including eminent lawyers, professors, 
leaders in business, heads of agrarian associations and 
clergymen. But the Bill itself did not come up for discussion 
until the completion of the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
as a separate State had produced a fresh crisis of the utmost 
gravity in Europe. 

This startling event, and the speech delivered on March 
17 by Mr. Chamberlain in Birmingham, in which he 
called for the support of all democratic peoples to check- 
mate further aggression, evoked a demand from the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, the Ottawa Citizen, and other 
newspapers for a declaration of the Government’s attitude 
towards the new situation. As public opinion had obviously 
become restless, Mr. Mackenzie King responded with a 
brief statement to the House of Commons on March 20. 
His position was difficult, since he had to admit the collapse 
of the policy of appeasement, to which he had given his 
blessing; he deplored, he said, the wanton and forcible 
annihilation of Czechoslovakia and the evidence that it 
provided of Herr Elitler’s complete untrustworthiness. 
He declared that he was ready to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal that the democratic countries should consult 
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together concerning the measures to be adopted to cope with 
the new situation, but he was careful to emphasise that 
before any undertakings could be expected from Canada 
the issues must be clarified, in order that the Canadian 
Government, Parliament and people might judge them on 
their merits. 

If (he said) there was a prospect of an aggressor launching an 
attack upon Britain with bombers raining death upon London, 
1 have no doubt what the decision of the Canadian Parliament 
would be. We would regard it as an act of aggression, menacing 
freedom in all parts of the Commonwealth. If it were a case on 
the other hand of a dispute over trade or prestige in some far-off 
corner of the world, that would raise quite Afferent considerations. 

Then, aware of the restlessness in the ranks of his own 
party and the volume of public sentiment behind Mr. 
Thorson’s Bill, he qualified his earlier subscription to the 
Laurier doctrine that “ if Great Britain is at war, Canada is 
at war ”. He explained that Canada would never be auto- 
matically plunged into war without the consent of her 
Parliament, nor could her co-operation be taken for granted. 

The form of such co-operation (he said) and the contingency 
in which it may arise arc questions whicli the Government will 
examine in consultation with other Governments, It will report 
its findings to Parliament, which has the sole and responsible 
authority to speak for Canada on such grave issues. 1 still believe 
in Parliament as the most important of our national institutions, 
and in the supremacy of Parliament, especially when the issue is 
one of peace or war. 

Dr. Manion, the Conservative leader, had issued a state- 
ment of his views on the previous day, pledging the 
co-operation of the Conservative party in any measures 
that the Government might deem it necessary to take in 
collaboration with other countries for the frustration of 
further aggression. The speech with which he followed the 
Prime Minister in the Commons was largely an elaboration 
of views already made public. His condemnation of Ger- 
man policy was much more vigorous than Mr. Mackenzie 
King's : after expressing the view that Herr Hitler was 
“ mad with the lust of conquest and aiming at world 
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domination ”, he declared that the time had now come for 
all Canadians to sink their political differences in a common 
national front. They should proclaim to the world their 
desire for a solid alliance of all the democratic countries 
to halt the international criminality of the fascist Powers. 
He vigorously maintained that a repetition of the last 
bloody war, of whose horrors he had had personal experi- 
ence, could now be avoided only by a resolute effort on the 
part of all democratic, civilised and Christian peoples to 
build up without delay a genuine system of collective 
security, which would compel Herr Hitler “ to stop, 
look, and listen ”. But, with a weather eye on Quebec, 
he stopped short of advocating any specific pledge of 
support to the United Kingdom Government, and thereby 
disappointed the imperialist elements in his party, who had 
hoped for a definite declaration in favour of the solidarity 
of the whole Commonwealth behind a common programme. 

It was left to Mr. Woodsworth, the leader of the C.C.F.* 
party, to argue that the democratic nations had landed 
themselves in their present plight because they had declined 
to take seriously the principles underlying the structure 
of the League of Nations or to live up to their obligations 
under its Covenant. He went on to suggest some practical 
measures for the embarrassment of the dictatorships. He 
urged that the Canadian Government should immediately 
prohibit the export of any war materials to Germany, 
impose a surtax upon imports from all aggressor countries, 
and assume a decent share of responsibility for the hordes 
of unfortunate refugees, of whom only meagre contingents 
were being reluctantly admitted to Canada. 

II. Reactions in Quebec and Ontario 

T he pronouncements of the party leaders produced a 
flood of comment in the press. The Prime Minister 
received unexpected commendation from the Montreal 
* Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
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Cassette, which declared that he had defined Canada’s 
position in a manner calculated to please patriotic Canadians, 
but another Conservative newspaper, the Ottawa Journa/, 
sarcastically asserted that the same sort of pronouncement 
as Mr. King and Dr. Manion had made might have come 
from the leaders of some non-British democracy like 
Sweden. They had offered, declared the journal^ no 
evidence of a realisation of Canada’s responsibilities as a 
partner in the British Commonwealth. The Toronto Clohe 
and Mail (independent Liberal), while it found in Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s speech some encouraging acknowledg- 
ment of Canada’s obligations, regretted that he had not 
promised in decisive language the wholehearted co- 
operation that Mr. Chamberlain obviously desired from all 
the nations of the Commonwealth. The Winnipeg Free 
Press (independent Liberal) took the view that the speech 
represented an effort by the Prime Minister “ to get back 
to the pre-January position — the supremacy of Parliament” ; 
it noted particularly the absence of any restatement of the 
Laurier thesis that the connection with Great Britain 
brought Canada automatically into any British war. In 
the French-Canadian press the comments were severely 
critical, and they reflected an uneasiness that soon found 
overt expression in Quebec. 

The St. jean Baptiste Society, which is the great social 
organisation of the French-Canadian people, lost no time in 
inviting eight other French-Canadian organisations, in- 
cluding the Canadian Federation of Catholic Workers and 
the Catholic Farmers’ Union of Quebec, to send delegates 
to a meeting in Montreal; this gathering unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing disapproval of the utter- 
ances of both Mr. Mackenzie King and Dr. Manion, and 
warning the Government that French-Canada was un- 
alterably opposed to the country’s participation in foreign 
wars. Then, both in Montreal and in Quebec city, bands 
of young French-Canadians, mostly university students, 
staged demonstrations of protest, shouting “ No foreign 
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wars ” and “ Down with conscription At Montreal they 
proceeded to the City Hall and extracted from Mr. Caraillien 
Houde, the arch-demagogue of Quebec, who is now serving 
his fourth term as mayor of Montreal, a promise that he 
would lead any anti-conscription movement which they 
organised. At Quebec they swarmed into the galleries 
and floor of the chamber of the provincial legislature and 
clamoured for the immediate passage of a resolution, 
introduced by Mr. Rene Chaloult, a Nationalist member, 
against Canada’s commitment to another overseas war. 
Mr. Duplcssis, the provincial Premier, told them that 
although his views on this issue were well known he would 
not be stampeded into premature action by such a dis- 
orderly agitation. It should be added that these demonstra- 
tors were quite irresponsible, bearing the authority of no 
French-Canadian organisation. Those who invaded the 
Quebec Chamber represented themselves as members of 
the French Canada Catholic Youth Congress, but they 
have been publicly repudiated by the real leaders of the 
Catholic Young Men’s League. Meanwhile, at Ottawa, 
French-Canadian members were freely expressing in the 
lobbies their anxiety about the Ministry’s tendencies, and 
one of them submitted a formal written question about the 
Government’s response to the resolution of the French- 
Canadian societies. 

In Ontario, on the other hand, where imperialist senti- 
ment has a firm root in the traditions of the United Empire 
Loyalists, the original settlers of the province, there was a 
very different reaction. In the Ontario legislature a 
resolution moved by Colonel Fraser Hunter, a Liberal 
member, who is a retired officer of the Indian army, calling 
for immediate action on the part of the member nations of 
the British Commonwealth in support of any measures 
that the United Kingdom Government might decide to 
take, and for the conscription of man-power and property 
in Ontario in defence of free institutions, was taken over 
and amended by the Premier himself, Mr. Mitchell Hepburn. 
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In its amended form it pledged the co-operation of the 
Government and people of Ontario with the United King- 
dom, and urged the federal Government to bring in 
legislation enabling the man-power and material resources 
of Canada to be immediately mobilised in the event of a 
war emergency. In moving it, Mr. Hepburn, who nowadays 
loses no opportunity of embarrassing his former Liberal 
friends at Ottawa, struck a strong imperialist note. He 
declared that, if Canada as a whole must indulge in reserva- 
tions, there were no such inhibitions to prevent Ontario 
from voicing her ardent loyalty to Great Britain. He was 
supported by Colonel Drew, the provincial leader of the 
Conservative party, who advocated an embargo upon 
exports of war materials to Germany ; and, to the general 
surprise, Mr. Belanger, a prominent French-Canadian 
Liberal member, gave his cordial benediction to the reso- 
lution, which was carried without a single hostile vote. 

111. Second Thoughts at Ottawa 

F aced by this revelation of sharply conflicting views in 
Quebec and Ontario, the two largest provinces, Mr. 
Mackenzie King felt it advisable to make a further effort 
to placate his two sets of critics. On March 30, when the 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs came up 
for discussion, he devoted two hours to a careful review of 
the international situation and an elaborate exposition of 
his Government’s attitude. His speech initiated the longest 
debate on foreign affairs that the Canadian Parliament has 
ever experienced; for it lasted almost four full days, and 
35 members, including all the prominent leaders, took part 
in it. It failed, nevertheless, to shed much light upon the 
intentions of the Government, and Mr. Woodsworth voiced 
a general perplexity when he declared that after listening 
to Mr. Mackeirzie King’s long speech he still did not know 
what the Government would do in the event of an out- 
break of war. 
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The Prime Minister’s review of foreign policy revealed 
him as still convinced that Mr. Chamberlain had made 
“ an emphatically right choice ” in striving to prevent the 
outbreak of war last September, and as declining to believe 
in the inevitability of another general war. But he felt 
that he could not deny its possibility, and he therefore out- 
lined the course of action that his Ministry would follow, 
in these words : 

If Canada is faced by the necessity of making a decision on the 
most serious and momentous issue that can face a nation, whether 
or not to take part in war, the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, which has been our guide and our goal for a century, 
demands that this decision be made by the Parliament of Canada. 
E(|ually the system of government we have inherited from 
Britain . . . makes it the duty of the Government to propose 
to Parliament the course which in regard to particular issues 
it considers should be adopted and to stand or fall by the decision. 

In otder to meet the criticism that such a policy was 
not sufficiently definite and absolute, he quoted with ap- 
proval Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement, made on March 
17, against “ any new and unspecified commitments operat- 
ing under conditions which cannot now be foreseen ”, 
declaring that no more than Mr. Chamberlain was he 
prepared to pledge Canada to this type of commitment. 

Mr. Mackenzie King then analysed the various factors of 
interest, sentiment and opinion setting the limits within 
which any feasible policy, calculated to preserve national 
unity, must be framed. Among these he cited the growth 
of nationalist feeling, Canada’s position as a North American 
nation and her close relations with the United States 
(which had been crystallised by President Roosevelt’s 
notable speech at Kingston last August), her increased 
interest in the affairs of Europe, and her deep concern for 
the strength and welfare of Great Britain. 

Any realistic survey (he said) of the Canadian scene will make 
it clear that these varying factors play their part in the shaping 
of opinion and policy in Canada. 

No one can be taken as the sole directing force. They do not 
necessarily conflict; they may increasingly work together. 
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That depends on the special circumstances and policies of coun- 
tries other than ours. That is why it is impossible in the case of 
our country as of others to give what some people seem to desire 
— a. hard and fast statement in advance as to the action which will 
be taken in hypothetical future cases that may arise in this rapidly 
shifting world. 

Mr. Mackenzie King also proceeded to execute a further 
retreat from the Laurier doctrine about Canadian belliger- 
ency, by explaining that when it was promulgated Canada 
had been in a state of political subordination to Great 
Britain, and had had no alternative to concurrence in the 
decisions of the British Government about the issues of 
peace and war ; but, with the ending of that subordination 
by constitutional developments culminating in the Statute of 
Westminster, Canada had secured for all practical purposes 
freedom to determine her own course about those issues. 
He admitted that certain legal limitations upon that free- 
dom of action might seem to survive, but he held that their 
importance was exaggerated. He pronounced against the 
passage of legislation like the Thorson Bill on the grounds 
that it could be enacted only at the cost of passionate con- 
troversy, and that, if passed, it might convey to foreign 
countries the unwarranted and unfortunate impression that 
Canada had definitely decided to remain neutral in any and 
every conflict. 

The most emphatic declaration in his speech was a 
pledge that his Government would never countenance 
military conscription, although under war conditions it 
would organise a planned national effort and control 
profits. The Prime Minister also reiterated doubts that he 
had previously expressed whether any of the British 
Dominions would ever send another expeditionary force 
to Europe. He also occupied considerable time in refuting 
charges that at the time of the September crisis Canada had 
shown, as compared with other Dominions, a deplorable 
apathy in regard to her responsibilities as a partner in the 
Commonwealth. The closing part of his speech was 
devoted to a survey of the clash of conflicting forces in the 
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world, and a plea that the rivalry between the democratic 
and totalitarian nations should be diverted into chatmels 
more useful to humanity than war. 

Dr. Manion was so fully in agreement with many of Mr. 
King’s statements that he might have been a partner in a 
parliamentary duet. He was convinced of the merits of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policies, he was opposed to conscription 
and dubious about the need of expeditionary forces, and 
he was clear that the issue of participation in war must be 
left to Parliament. But he was most emphatic that neu- 
trality was unthinkable for Canada, and he outlined some of 
the intolerable situations that would arise from its adoption, 
rendering it as repugnant to a large proportion of the 
Canadian people as conscription would be to another 
element. In regard to the part that Canada should play in 
another war, he felt that there should be a compromise 
between the views of those who wanted Canada to back 
Great Britain to the last man and the last dollar and those 
who favoured an attitude of passive detachment. He 
suggested that Canada could render invaluable help to 
Great Britain by encouraging the enlistment of volunteer 
units, providing abundant supplies of munitions and food, 
and protecting her own territory. His own party did not 
all show unqualified approval of Dr. Manion’s speech, and 
some other Conservative speakers, less concerned to 
placate Quebec, scorned any reservations about Canadian 
support for Great Britain. 

The most courageous speech of the debate came from Mr. 
Lapointe, the Minister of Justice, who addressed some 
plain words to his compatriots at the risk of incurring deep 
unpopularity in his own province. He was adamant 
against military conscription, but he was even more em- 
phatic than Dr. Manion about the impossibility of 
neutrality. 

Realities (he said) have to be faced. The ostrich policy of 
refusing to face dangers will not keep them away. Indeed a 
deliberate policy of drift may involve a greater risk. The folly 
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of mistaking shams for realities has been written large in the 
tragic history of many unfortunate countries. Canada is part 
of the world and unfortunately this planet cannot be considered 
to-day an earthly paradise inhabited by benevolent and rational 
beings of an altruistic turn of mind. . . . 

The real issue in Canada is security, even world security; 
because we cannot expect to be an oasis surrounded by troubles 
and disasters which we alone could escape. Who could predict 
how a victorious totalitarian Power would deal with Canada? 

. . . If Canada were neutral, if Canada were independent, it 
would need security, it would need greater means of defence, 
and that is what some people seem to forget. 

But their leader’s brave plea to face realities made little 
impression upon the French-Canadian Liberal members, 
five of whom rose in turn to declare their resolute opposition 
to Canada’s participation in any wars except for the defence 
of her own territory. They rang the changes upon all 
the arguments for complete isolationism, and their 
attitude can be gleaned from the closing observations of 
Mr. Maxime Raymond, K.C. : 

Every Canadian citizen has the military obligation of defending 
the soil of his motherland, and those of the province of Quebec 
have never shirked that duty, but no one is entitled to ask them to 
go and shed their blood in Europe or in Africa or in Asia for the 
greater glory or power of any other country, even if that country 
should be Britain or France. . . . And if ever a majority of the 
people of this country should desire to compel an important 
minority to take up arms in defence of a foreign land, which- 
ever it may be, that would be the end of Confederation. 

Nor was Mr. Thorson himself convinced of the un- 
desirability of his Bill, for he made a long speech in favour 
of its passage, but when at a later date he moved its second 
reading it was talked out by an irate Conservative. Most 
Liberal speakers, however, followed the lead given by the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. Woodsworth, for the C.C.F., denounced once more 
the recent policies of the United Kingdom Government as 
a series of blunders, if not worse, and asked why, when their 
prime author, Mr. Chamberlain, was still at the helm, 
Canada should be dragged into a war that would be their 
direct fruit. Admitting, however, that Canada’s culpable 
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failure to take seriously her own responsibilities about the 
League debarred her from any right to sit back in smug 
complacency, he urged that she make a belated requital 
for her past sins by imposing an immediate embargo 
upon all exports of raw materials to Germany and Japan. 
In regard to Canadian participation in war, his view was 
that Canada would be involved in technical belligerency by a 
British declaration of war, and that her right of decision 
would be limited to her degree of participation. He was 
convinced that war would again bring conscription in its 
train. He and other C.C.F. speakers advocated the re- 
establishment of a system of collective security, accom- 
panied by drastic measures for the elimination of what 
they believed to be the causes of war. The Social Crediters 
taking part in the debate voiced similar sentiments to those 
of the C.C.F. party, and were opposed to conscription. 

Its frequent long adjournments have deprived the Senate 
of much opportunity for discussing the international 
situation. In its opening debate, however. Senator 
Meighen made a passionate plea to the Government to 
abandon its attitude of chill particularism in face of a 
common peril, and to take steps for the co-ordination of its 
defence measures in a general programme for the whole 
British Commonwealth. 

The net result of the parliamentary debates has been 
to make it reasonably plain that Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
Government do not contemplate neutrality and definitely 
plain that they will not resort to conscription. There arc 
indications that they would like to follow a plan of limited 
liability in regard to a European war, but they have now 
no assurance that even for such a policy they could com- 
mand the support of the main body of their French- 
Canadian followers. A withdrawal of this group’s allegi- 
ance, which might well entail some resignations from the 
Cabinet, would deprive the Ministry of a working majority 
in the Commons, and Conservative co-operation would have 
to be enlisted in the formation of a coalition Government. 
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Meanwhile the Ministry has been endeavouring to speed 
up its rearmament programme. There is considerable 
anxiety, however, in the public mind about the administra- 
tive methods being pursued, and disturbing revelations 
about certain transactions have forced the Ministry to 
submit a contract for Bren machine guns to a judicial 
inquiry, and to accept a general inquisition by the public 
accoimts committee of the House of Commons into all 
armament contracts recently placed. 

During all this period feeling in the country (outside 
Quebec) has been hardening. Last September, under the 
immediate threat of war, there was abundant evidence of a 
widespread response to the call to defend the Empire and 
the broader call to defend our whole way of living. Sub- 
sequently there was much uneasiness in certain quarters 
about the policy of Mr. Chamberlain’s Government. 
Events themselves, however, have conspired to make most 
even of these critics feel, like the Opposition in England, 
that if war comes in the present circumstances it will be a 
war, not of support for imperial power policy, but of de- 
fence against aggression which leaves no one in the whole 
world safe. How long this unity of opinion will last it is 
idle to predict. If the outcome of the present crisis is a 
general move towards collective security, this will do much 
to reassure those elements in the population which fear 
being drawn into a power-politics war. If, on the other 
hand, the present attitude of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment should prove temporary and tentative, the result will 
surely be to restore the former divisions in Canadian 
public opinion on world affairs. 
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I. Foreign Policy and Defence 

D uring tecent months the nebulous policy of the 
Irish Government in matters of foreign affairs and 
defence has been a cause of serious concern to many Irish- 
men. In a statement to the press on February 20, Mr. Dc 
Valera said that the aim of his Government was to keep 
the nation out of war and to preserve our neutrality. The 
only way to secure that aim was to be in the best position 
possible to defend ourselves, so that no one could hope 
to attack us or violate our territorv’ with impunity. We 
knew, of course, that Great Britain, in her own interests, 
must help us to repel an attack, if it came, from any other 
Power. The Irish Government, he added, had not entered 
into any commitments with Great Britain, and was free to 
follow any course that Irish interests might dictate. 

This statement conveniently ignores the fact that we 
are not living in a vacuum. In the modern world no 
State, certainly no small State, is really independent in 
its external relations. Just as the Scandinavian countries 
must inevitably share the same broad policy and fate, 
and just as Belgium and Switzerland, under present con- 
ditions, must stand or fall with France, so our freedom 
and prosperity, whether we like it or not, must depend 
in the last analysis upon the strength and policy of Great 
Britain. We are, in fact, like most other small nations, 
a satellite Power ; and ideological, geographical and econo- 
mic reasons alike dictate our alliance with Great Britain 
in the event of war. It is absurd to pretend otherwise; 
for at the present moment the only thing that stands 
between us and foreign domination of a peculiarly 
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unpleasant kind is the power of the British navy. Although 
our Government know this quite well, they choose, either 
through fear or through incapacity, to pursue an ostrich- 
like policy of pretending that we arc able to defend our- 
selves. It is to be hoped that they will not soon suffer a 
rude awakening. 

Unfortunately the great mass of the people have little 
knowledge of, or interest in, foreign affairs. Apart from an 
historic friendship for the United States of America, a 
vague dread of communism, a suspicion of England and 
a strong loyalty to the Holy See, they have no definite 
views on foreign policy. Their general attitude was 
recently well illustrated when the first Labour Lord Mayor 
of Cork, Councillor James Hickey, T.D., an intelligent 
and uptight man, refused to take part in a civic welcome 
to the officers and cadets of a German training-ship because 
of the insult offered to the Catholic world by the German 
newspapers in referring to the late Pope Pius XI as “ a 
political adventurer”. He emphasised that his protest 
was directed against the official German point of view, 
and not against the masses of the German people. What- 
ever may be thought of the Lord Mayor’s action from 
the standpoint of international etiquette, there can be no 
doubt whatever that it reflects the general opinion, not 
only of his fellow citizens, but indeed of the great majority 
of his fellow countrymen. The training-ship, however, 
was officially welcomed by the Irish Government. It is 
understood that the German diplomatic representatives 
were much incensed by the Lord Mayor’s action. On 
February 12, the Government made a somewhat tardy 
concession to popular opinion by recognising General 
Franco’s Government in Spain a few days before Great 
Britain did so. Another example of Ireland’s attachment to 
the Holy See was afforded by Mr. De Valera’s attendance in 
Rome at the coronation of the new Pope. His late Majesty 
Edward VII was scarcely speaking in metaphor when he 
complained that His Holiness was the real King of Ireland. 
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A more important reaction to the general European 
tension has been the increase in the estimates for defence. 
It is unfortunately clear that, as Dr. O’Higgins pointed 
out in the Dail on February 8, this country last September 
was practically devoid of plan, policy or means of defence, 
and that ammunition and anti-aircraft guns were almost 
entirely lacking. In order to remedy this state of affairs, 
provision is now being made for the expenditure of 
£^,^ 00,000 on capital equipment and stores. Of this 
sum a million pounds are to be spent on aeroplanes and 
another million on anti-aircraft guns and ammunition. 
Military aerodromes and an ammunition factory arc to be 
built. The army is also to be increased in number, from 
21,000 to 30,000, of whom more than half will be part- 
time volunteers. It is to include a coast patrol and a 
mine-sweeping service, which will probably be used for 
the defence of the fortified ports and the Shannon airport. 
The new Irish soldier will apparently be “ soldier and sailor 
too ”. Unfortunately there seems to be small inclination 
amongst educated Irishmen to choose our army as a career. 
The cadet corps is at present much under strength, and 
young men with a military vocation seem more inclined 
to seek service in the British forces. Having regard to 
the expenditure on armaments of other small European 
countries, one can hardly consider our new commitments 
excessive. Provision is also being made for reserves of 
food and other essential commodities. 

Speaking during the debate on the estimates, Mr. Frank 
Aiken, the Minister for Defence, said that our first problem 
was the maintenance of neutrality, and the second to 
defend ourselves if we were attacked by some Power that 
wanted to use this country as a base against England. 
Mr. McGilligan, on behalf of the Opposition, ridiculed 
the idea that we could remain neutral in the next war, 
and pointed out that our fortified ports could be of use 
only to a naval Power. Mr. De Valera’s speech during 
the debate added little to the statement already quoted. 
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He admitted that it would be difficult to remain neutral 
and that it was essential for us to continue our trade with 
Great Britain in cattle and other agricultural products. 
Replying to a question by Mr. McGilligan, he said that if 
we were attacked our forces would combine with British 
forces for the defence of Ireland. And in that somewhat 
unsatisfactory position the problem of Irish defence policy 
must await the event. 


II. Partition 

D uring his speech in the debate on defence, Mr. 

De Valera pointed out that the existence of the 
Northern border made it difficult to plan the defence of 
the country as a whole. Partition, he said, was a stimulant 
to those who still believed that England’s difficulty was 
Ireland’s opportunity. His Government wanted to end the 
quarrel with England, and as a free people they would 
wish in their own interests to see Great Britain powerful 
and strong. 

The whole question of partition has recently been the 
subject of an illuminating debate in the Senate on a motion 
by Senator Frank MacDermot that the policy of the 
Government ought to take more serious account of the 
sentiments and interests of the majority of the people in 
Northern Ireland. His thesis was that the border was the 
external symptom of an internal disease, which was curable 
only by ourselves after proper diagnosis and treatment. 
He claimed that the campaign conducted by the Govern- 
ment and its supporters against partition during the last 
few months was doing, and was likely to do, more harm 
than good. His motion was put down, he said, before the 
outrages which had taken place in England, but these 
events only gave it additional force. Acts of violence 
were the logical consequence of attributing to England 
the entire blame for continuing partition, and of the in- 
flammatory speeches that had lately been delivered. It 
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had been said that Northern Ireland was the “ pampered 
pet ” of the British, but he thought the description could 
better be applied to the rest of Ireland. There was no 
other country in the Commonwealth that had enjoyed all 
its advantages and yet had refused to shoulder its obliga- 
tions as Ireland had. He said he was an optimist about 
reunion, provided they realised that the issue depended 
on themselves, and not on the British Government. He 
urged the Government to make some definite statement 
on its attitude towards such fundamental matters as access 
to British markets, citizenship of the Commonwealth, 
allegiance to the King, the question of language and of 
flags and anthems, so that the people of the North would 
know where they stood in the event of union. Posterity 
would not easily forgive us if at this crisis in our history 
we sacrificed substance to shadow through petf .ess and 
obstinacy. 

Mr. De Valera’s long and rather rambling speech at 
the close of the debate added little to his many previous 
statements on this subject. The British Government, 
he insisted, was responsible for the existing situation, and, 
whilst he admitted that it could not be cured by force, 
yet he confessed that he would, if he had the power, take 
over by force those districts in Northern Ireland where 
Nationalists were in a majority. To placate the North 
he would give up neither the policy of reviving the Irish 
language nor what he called “ the internal republic ”, but 
he would be prepared to continue external association 
with the Commonwealth so long as the Irish people de- 
sired to do so. Apparently he is still blind to the fact 
that, unless we arrive at a modus vivendi on such questions 
as Senator MacDermot mentioned, the majority in Northern 
Ireland will never willingly associate themselves politically 
with the rest of Ireland. He did, however, admit — and 
it is now the essence of the matter — ^that if an agreed 
solution was reached between North and South there 
would be no objection from the British Government. 
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The reactions of Ulster to this discussion were true to 
type. Whilst Senator MacDermot’s speech was welcomed 
as a clear and realistic presentation of the difliculties to 
be surmounted, Mr. De Valera’s reply only provoked the 
Northern politicians to further uncompromising state- 
ments of their position. At a meeting of the Ulster 
Unionist Council in Belfast on March 3, a letter was read 
from Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Home Secretary, who 
was unable to attend, stating that the position of the 
British Government remained unchanged, and that no 
body of organised opinion in England would countenance 
the coercion of Ulster into an all-Ireland union. Lord 
Londonderry, who took Sir Samuel’s place, declared that 
Northern Ireland did not desire Dominion status. Its 
people were resolute in their loyalty to the Throne and 
desired jhe closest possible association with Great Britain. 
They would, he said, have no part or lot in any policy 
which disregarded the Crown. Mr. Dc Valera’s offer, 
he said, was “ of a very poor quality ”, and could not be 
entertained in any circumstances whatsoever. Much as 
one may deplore diehard speeches of this kind, it would 
be idle to deny that they reflect the Northern point of 
view and arc the natural answer to the extremists on this 
side of the border. 

But there is another most serious and relevant considera- 
tion which was well put by Mr. James Dillon, T.D., the 
deputy leader of the United Ireland party, speaking at 
Armagh on March 19, when he pointed out that the leaders 
of the majority in Northern Ireland could render no 
greater service to the Commonwealth to-day than to 
announce their readiness, in face of danger, to enter into 
negotiations with the Irish Government in order to re- 
establish a united Ireland. This could then play its part 
in uniting the democracies of the world for peace, and, 
by their unity and resolution, preventing the totalitarian 
States from embarking on the desperate adventure of war. 

Speaking at Ennis on April 16, Mr. De Valera, after 
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referring to the Irish Government’s desite to keep neutral 
in the event of war, asked if it was too much to hope that, 
in this time of anxiety and impending danger, our fellow 
countrymen in the North East, who differed from us in 
the past, would join with us for the defence of those rights 
which we held in common. Our whole history was proof, 
he said, that if they came in with us there would be no 
discrimination of any kind against them. From a united 
Ireland Great Britain would have nothing to fear. Lord 
Craigavon’s comment on this declaration was that it was 
most cowardly, and that Northern Ireland could have 
nothing to do with people who chose to remain neutral. 
The King’s name has recently been omitted from our 
passports, and Mr. De Valera has pointed out that His 
Majesty is merely a “ statutory officer ” so far as we arc 
concerned. No doubt this is to be taken as another proof 
of our anxiety for Irish unity. 

On April 27 Mr. De Valera, who had planned to start 
the following day on an official visit to America, informed 
the Dail that “ grave events which had occurred the 
previous day ” had caused him to change his plans and to 
remain in Ireland. It was clear that he had in mind the 
British Government’s decision to introduce conscription, 
in so far as this might affect Northern Ireland. The vehe- 
ment opposition of the Nationalist population there was at 
once declared, and on May i Cardinal MacRory and the 
Catholic Bishops of that area issued a statement denouncing 
the application of conscription to Northern Ireland as 
disastrous and an aggression against our national rights. 
The following day Mr. De Valera announced in the Dail 
that his Government had protested to the British Govern- 
ment in the strongest terms against such a course, which 
he, too, characterised as an act of aggression. The threat 
contained in the British Military Service Bill, under which 
conscription might be extended to Northern Ireland by 
order in council, was intolerable. The entire Dail supported 
his protest, which undoubtedly voiced Irish opinion at 
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home and abroad. There was therefore considerable 
relief and satisfaction in Ireland when Mr. Chamberlain 
announced in the House of Commons on May 4 that the 
Bill would not be extended to Northern Ireland. It is 
unfortunate that this was not made clear in the first instance. 
Lord Craigavon, who crossed to London on May 2 to see 
Mr. Chamberlain at the latter’s request, after affirming 
Ulster’s desire for conscription, said that he left the decision 
in the hands of the Imperial Government, and asked to be 
informed in what way Ulster could best serve the mother 
country. The only real way in which she could do so, 
namely, by attempting to secure Irish unity within the 
Commonwealth, does not seem to have occurred to him. 
But if he is wise he will sec the writing on the wall, for 
to-morrow such an accommodation may be impossible. 

111 . The Challenge of the l.R.A. 

T he campaign of explosive outrage that began in 
Great Britain during January has since then continued 
sporadically.* It soon became clear that it was being 
carried on by the small band of Irish extremists who call 
themselves the Irish Republican Army. It would appear 
from published documents that on December 8 last the 
surviving members of the Second Dail, who claim to be 
the Government of the Irish Republic, handed over their 
powers to the Council of the I.R.A. On January 15 the 
latter body issued a proclamation calling upon England 
to withdraw her armed forces and officials from every 
part of Ireland, as an essential preliminar)'^ to arrangements 
for peace and friendship between the two countries. It 
also referred to the efforts they were about to make to 
compel that evacuation. This document, which was 
signed by certain well-known members of the l.R.A., and 
was posted publicly throughout Ireland, was apparently 
also sent to the British Government. 

* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1939, p. 368. 
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Most of those tried on charges arising from the outrages 
refused to plead on the familiar ground that, being soldiers 
of the I.R.A., they could not recognise the jurisdiction 
of the court. In a message from the Council of the I.R.A., 
which was read at public meetings in Ireland during the 
celebrations in memory of the Easter Rising of 1916, 
reference was made to the activities of the “ expeditionary 
forces in Britain ”, which it was stated had been attended 
by “ a degree of success The mentality of its authors 
is illuminated by the statement that recognition of the 
separate nationality of Scotland and Wales had been 
granted and activities were accordingly being confined 
to England. It was added that no operations were con- 
templated in Ireland. 

This campaign in England was nevertheless a direct 
challenge to the authority of the Irish (iovernment, a 
challenge that could not be ignored. At first they pre- 
served silence, but on February 7 Mr. De Valera announced 
that they were going to carry out their obligations. They 
were, he said, the rightful, lawful Government, and no 
other group or body had the right to talk for the Irish 
people. They would do their duty at any cost to themselves . 

Mr. De Valera had apparently believed that, because 
under the new constitution anyone is free to agitate for 
a republic, the extreme element would cease their sub- 
versive activities. Acting on this optimistic belief, he 
did not re-enact the provisions of article 2A of the old 
constitution, which enabled political offences to be brought 
before military tribunals and gave wide powefs of arrest 
and detention in such cases. As might have been ex- 
pected, the removal of these drastic provisions only led 
to an immediate revival of I.R.A. activities. Article 38 
of the new constitution, however, provides that special 
courts may be established by law for the trial of offences 
in cases where the ordinary courts are deemed inadequate 
to secure the effective administration of justice and the 
preservation of order. 
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On February 8 Mr. Ruttledge, the Minister for Justice, 
introduced two Bills to deal with the situation. The first 
provides for the punishment of treason b)' death and also 
deals with the punishment of ancillary offences, while the 
second deals with specific offences against the state such 
as the usurpation of government functions, obstructing 
the government, illegal drilling, the formation of secret 
societies, administering unlawful oaths and publishing 
seditious matter. The latter Bill provides that when the 
Government is satisfied that the ordinarj’^ courts cannot 
deal with these offences, which is unfortunately the normal 
position, they may by proclamation set up special courts 
to do so, and may also intern and interrogate persons who 
are suspected of political offences. As a safeguard the 
Bill provides that such a proclamation may at any time be 
annulled by a resolution of the Dail, whereupon this 
emergency provision will cease to operate. Mr. Ruttledge, 
when introducing this measure, did not refer directly to 
the outrages in England, but read the I.R.A. proclamation 
already referred to, which showed, he said, that there 
existed in the country an armed organisation claiming the 
right to speak and act in the name of the Irish people. 
He referred also to the blowing up of the customs huts 
on the Northern border last November with explosives 
sent from Irish territory. 

Mr. Cosgrave’s party. United Ireland, while adopting 
a critical attitude towards the terms of this legislation, 
did not oppose it in principle. The Labour party, on the 
other hand, voted against both Bills, and their leader, 
Mr. Norton, made one of the most effective speeches 
during the debate. He referred, rather unkindly, to similar 
republican proclamations issued by the present Minister 
for Justice when he was acting in armed opposition to 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, and he quoted with evident 
delight the speeches of Mr. De Valera and other members 
of the present Government denouncing similar legislation 
when it was introduced, under far more urgent conditions, 
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by Mr. Cosgrave in 1951. He also read statements by 
Mr. De Valera to the effect that under his Government 
such coercive measures would not be necessary. For the 
rest Mr. Norton’s speech was a bid for the extreme re- 
publican vote. He suggested that, as the ordinary law 
was sufficient to deal with the outrages in England, it 
ought to be sufficient here. This is of course absurd, 
because intimidation of judges and juries is fortunately 
not possible in England. 

Mr. De Valera, during the debate, admitted with evident 
sorrow that his theories concerning the effect of the new 
constitution had proved fallacious, and that the Govern- 
ment could not be responsible for the government of the 
country unless they obtained the powers sought. It 
remains to be seen whether they will have the necessary 
courage to use the powers they obtain. If they do, it 
is almost certain that the campaign of outrage will not be 
confined to England. Already Miss Mary MaeSwiney, 
that redoubtable diehard, has publicly charged Mr. De 
Valera with national apostasy and treason, and has stated 
that if he stains his hands with the blood of republicans 
he and everyone who supports him will be guilty of murder. 
The implication of this challenge is obvious. Will Mr. 
De Valera deal firmly with the extremists, or will he evade 
the issue ? Upon the answer to that question must depend 
the ultimate fate of his Government. 


IV. Economic Portents 

R ecent ministerial speeches suggest that the Govern- 
ment are engaged in trying to change their economic 
front. The manoeuvre is not an easy one to execute. 
As a result of their policy during recent years, the value 
of industrial output has risen in almost exactly the same 
measure as the value of agricultural output has declined. 
Since there is practically no export trade in anything 
but agricultural produce, the establishment of industrial 
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undertakings can only result in the transfer of labour from 
agriculture to industry without any increase in the net 
output of national wealth. While the Government have 
been seeking to build up little industries which can never 
hope to do an export trade, the Danes, with the aid of 
their better standards and methods, have captured the 
huge British market for butter, bacon and eggs. 

In addressing the opening meeting of the Agricultural 
Commission, Dr. Ryan, the Minister for Agriculture, said 
that in enquiring into the position of agriculture there 
would not be a great deal to be gained by post-mortems. 
What mattered now was the measures that might be taken 
for the future improvement of the agricultural industry. 
It was essential, he said, that this country’s produce should 
achieve a reputation of the highest possible quality, and 
they must avoid a policy that might be akin to placing 
agriculture permanently on the dole. While one can 
understand the Minister’s objection to enquiring too 
closely into the reasons for the moribund condition of Irish 
agriculture, one is certainly startled by his repudiation of 
the Government’s former policy, which made Irish agricul- 
ture almost entirely dependent on subsidies, bounties and 
guarantees, and which affected to ignore the British market. 
On April 20 the County Dublin farmers called a one-day 
strike and procession to draw attention to their plight. 

The recent report of the Prices Commission on the 
prices charged here for bacon illustrates only too well 
the result of eliminating external competition by means of 
tariffs and quotas. The Commission found that the excess 
profits of the bacon-curers in the four years 1934-37 
amounted to ^'308, 000, and that, through the elimination 
of all competition, the prices charged to the home consumer 
are inordinately high. Never was there a more striking 
illustration of the way in which protection may prove a 
boomerang. 

The detailed analysis of the 1936 census, which was 
recently published, also proves that the drift from country 
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to town, and the emigration of our young people, continue 
in spite of political emancipation. The most striking 
figure, however, is the marriage rate of those who remain 
behind. Between the ages of twenty-five and twenty- 
nine, 82 per cent, of our male population remain single. 
This is by far the highest percentage in Europe, and but 
for the high degree of fertility among those who do marry 
the total decline of population would be serious indeed. 
7 ’he marriage problem is of course more fundamental than 
that of emigration. It arises largely from the fact that 
under peasant proprietorship the eldest son gets the farm, 
generally late in life, and the younger sons remain celibate 
or leave the land. 

Mr. Lemass, the .Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
has recently confessed that we can no longer blame external 
misgovernment for these evils, but must now accept 
responsibility for them ourselves. He also admits that, 
while agricultural prices have increased by only 14 per 
cent, since 1914, the cost of other goods and services has 
risen by 75 per cent., and that the national need demands a 
conscious sacrifice by all sections of the community for 
the benefit of the farmers. Other projects, he says, must 
stand over until this is done. In other words, agricultural 
prices must be raised or other prices lowered. This is 
the dilemma from which the Government finds it im- 
possible to escape. The forced development of industry 
is also giving trouble in other directions. For instance, 
the projected oil refinery in Dublin has had to be abandoned 
after considerable expenditure owing to the opposition of 
the petrol combines. On the other hand, there is a 
welcome increase in both our exports to Great Britain 
and our imports from her, ^'c are one of the three countries 
that increased their exports during 1938. 

Speaking at the opening meedng of the Commission 
that has been set up by the Government to report on the 
practicability of developing vocational organisation here, 
Mr. De Valera pointed out that vocational organisation, 
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enabling people engaged in the same calling to come 
together to promote their interests, was consistent with 
any type of political structure. Such an organisation 
would relieve the state of attending to details and save us 
from bureaucracy. The real difficulty that confronts the 
Commission is to find a happy mean between a spontaneous 
and a state-controlled organisation of our vocational life. 
What is wanted is an organisation of our rural society 
which will recognise its patriarchal nature, with roots in 
the family and the parish. Outside the Church no such 
organisation yet exists. 

V. William Butler Yeats 

N O chronicle of recent Irish events would be com- 
plete that did not mention the death of William Butler 
Yeats, which took place at Mentone on January 28. Poet, 
philosopher, dramatist, he gave to Ireland not only a 
national theatre but almost a new literature. Of Irish 
Protestant stock, heir to the great tradition of Anglo-Irish 
literature, and proud of his descent and his inheritance, 
he yet interpreted the life of Catholic rural Ireland and the 
old Gaelic legends to the world. Himself no politician, 
he wrote one play whose exalted symbolism has been an 
oriflamme to Irish nationalism. Yet he had no sympathy 
with the dangerous and dishonest mentality that seeks to 
distinguish between a “ Gael ” and an Irishman. His 
poetry, which developed from the romantic tradition 
through quietness and simplicity to an astringent austerity, 
displayed to the end the same singleness of purpose and 
the undimmed vitality of youth. Not only Ireland but 
all Europe must mourn the loss of such a spirit in these 
days of darkness, doubt and danger, when, in his own words, 

“ TAe best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity,” 
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I. Pre-Federation Ferment 

E fforts to bring about federation in India have 
been temporarily overshadowed by developments in 
the relations between British India and the Indian states,* 
although indeed the inevitability of federation is largely 
responsible for ih; conflict. In the Congress party itself, 
the present pre-federation ferment in political thinking has 
a pro-federation incentive — ^this in face of the fact that the 
Congress still bitterly condemns the particular form of 
federation envisaged in the 1935 Act. Like the British 
authorities the Congress is anxious to maintain and con- 
solidate the existing unity of the country ; its main anxiety 
at the moment, however, is to enhance Congress 
power in the expected federation. The princes- and the 
Moslems, on the other hand, hesitate to accept federation, 
being apprehensive of their future status under a system 
that may give the Congress a deciding voice. The Moslems 
in particular are showing bitter hostility both to the Con- 
gress and to federation. Instead of encouraging all-India 
unity, they are preaching a policy of separatism for Moslem 
areas which, if achieved, would segregate the Moslems into a 
series of Ulsters throughout the country. 

The conflict between the Congress and the states reached 
its climax over the affairs of Rajkot, a small western 
state. The ruler, known as the Thakore Saheb, gave an 
undertaking to Mr. Vallabhai Patel, the Gujerati Congress 
leader, to appoint a committee of ten to formulate a scheme 
of reforms in his state, and to accept the recommendations 
of Mr. Patel regarding seven of its members. The 

* See article above on “ The Future of the Indian States ”, p. 504. 
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discussions that led to this atrangemcntwete carried out amid 
considerable agitation in the state. Mr. Patel had indicated, 
moreover, that the outcome of the campaign for responsible 
government in Rajkot would be a measure of success for 
the campaign in the states generally. When the time came 
for the Thakore Saheb to accept the names recommended 
by Mr. Patel, he found himself unable to agree to several. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had closely associated himself with 
the Rajkot “ struggle ”, thereupon declared that the 
Thakore Saheb had committed a “ breach of faith ”. He 
further alleged that the British Resident in Rajkot had been 
responsible for destroying the arrangement made between 
the Thakore Saheb and Mr. Patel. This was firmly denied 
by the Political Department of the Government of India. 
The official statement explained that in rejecting certain 
of Mr. Patel’s nominees the Thakore Saheb acted on his 
own initiative under the terms of the agreement. This 
view was contested by Mr. Gandhi, u-ho proceeded to 
Rajkot, and entered upon a fast as a protest against the 
Thakore Saheb’s alleged breach of faith. The situation 
was now described in the nationalist press as a first-class issue 
between the Congress and the Paramount Power, although 
in its early stages it had been regarded by the Paramount 
Power as a minor issue between the Congress and the 
Thakore Saheb, who had voluntarily entered into nego- 
tiations with Mr. Patel. 


II. The Viceroy’s Intervention 

M r. GANDHI’S fast released a flood of criticism of 
conditions in Rajkot, and it was urged on all hands 
that the Viceroy should intervene to end the dispute. 
While some sections of the press deplored the fast on the 
ground that it savoured of coercion, the general Indian 
opinion was that the Thakore Saheb had forfeited all claims 
to sympathy. Several Congress Ministries indicated that 
they would find it increasingly difficult to remain in office 
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if the fast in Rajkot continued. The Viceroy, louring in 
the Rajputana states, hurried back to Delhi and placed 
himself in touch with Mr. Gandhi. Exchanges between 
Delhi and Rajkot ultimately narrowed the issue to certain 
fundamental points, which the Viceroy suggested should be 
referred to the Chief Justice of India, Sit Maurice Gwyet, 
for his interpretation of the documents. Mr. Gandhi 
agreed, called off his fast, and prepared to visit the Viceroy 
at the latter’s invitation. Several interviews took place 
between the two men, and it was generally understood in 
India that wider problems, including federation, were 
considered as well as those of Rajkot itself. 

The feeling of relief that swept the country after Mr. 
Gandhi had ended his fast was followed by glowing tributes 
to the Viceroy, for which no parallel can be found in India 
since the Irwin-Gandhi agreement of 1931. While the 
princes and the Moslems watched these developments with 
increasing anxiety, it became clear that the Viceroy’s inter- 
vention had the fullest endorsement in Hindu circles in the 
Congress. Whereas the Western mind tends to resent an 
attitude that accepts fasting as a legitimate political weapon, 
Hindu opinion interpreted the fast as a moral protest 
against a breach of faith, and in this respect the Hindu 
response was spontaneous and sincere. Congress sup- 
porters felt certain from the first that the Chief Justice would 
give an award in favour of Mr. Patel’s contention, as in fact 
he did. Sir Maurice held that the Thakore Saheb had under- 
taken to appoint the persons whom Mr. Patel recommended 
and had not reserved to himself therightto rejeetthosewhom 
he did not approve. Mr. Gandhi, regarding hims elf as 
vindicated, called off civil disobedience, not only in Rajkot 
but also elsewhere. The controversy, however, served to 
increase both the bitterness of the Moslems towards the 
growing prestige of the Congress, and the apprehensions of 
the princes regarding their future in the Indian political 
scheme. 
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III. Congress Dissensions 

T he Rajkot dispute had another secondary effect. It 
relegated to the background a controversy that had 
arisen within the Congress party over the annual presi- 
dential election. In the past. Congress delegates have 
unanimously elected a president previously nominated by 
the party leaders, but this year Mr. Subas Chandra Bose, the 
retiring president, insisted on contesting the election 
against the party nominee. Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya. 
Mr. Bose refused to withdraw, even at the request of Mr. 
Gandhi. The election became a direct clash between the 
Left wing, represented by Mr. Bose, and the Right. It 
was preceded by statements and counter-statements which 
disclosed party differences never before made public. Mr. 
Bose contended that his opponent had been selected because 
he would be more pliable in compromising over federation. 
The presidency, he maintained, should reflect a definite 
political policy, which the president should be enjoined to 
carry out. Those sponsoring Dr. Sitaramayya, on the other 
hand, held that the office was merely a nominal position, 
from which the broad nationalist policy was directed. In 
a poll of nearly 3,000 votes, Mr. Bose won by a majority of 
over 200. The result was regarded as defeat for the upper 
hierarchy of the party ; Mr. Gandhi frankly admitted that it 
was a defeat for himself. 

The vote raised new and awkward problems for the 
Congress leaders. The majority of the existing Working 
Committee resigned, as being unable to collaborate with a 
president whose election they had opposed. In any event 
the old committee realised that if Mr. Bose carried out his 
theory of the presidential office he would replace the Right- 
wing elements which had controlled the organisation for 
years by a Working Committee reflecting more extreme 
views. On the surface, the resignations left Mr. Bose free 
to select such a committee, but in fact he was deprived of all 
the party’s experienced leaders. Without Mr. Gandhi’s 
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blessing, his presidential election was only a sham success. 
The decision of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to accompany his 
fellow committee-men into retirement bewildered those 
I.eft-wing elements who had thought that in electing Mr. 
Bose they were about to bring Congress policy more into 
line with the Pandit’s ideas. A split in the party on ideolo- 
gical lines would have been the logical sequence to Mr. 
Bose’s election, but strenuous efforts were made to keep 
the organisation intact, particularly with the aim of re- 
taining Mr. Gandhi’s indirect leadership. 

Mr. Bose, a sick man, proceeded to the annual con- 
vention at Tripura, conscious of the fact that, although he 
had split the organisation from top to bottom, he had not 
gained his way, since he had lost Mr. Gandhi’s influence. 
Although the latter had informed Mr. Bose that he was free 
to select a homogeneous Working Committee reflecting 
opinions of the kind he himself held, it quickly became 
clear at Tripura that the majority of the delegates were 
unwilling to sacrifice Mr. Gandhi’s unofficial leadership. A 
resolution brought forward by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Premier of the United Provinces, showed that the old 
leaders were not ready to be superseded without a challenge. 
The resolution expressed the confidence of the party in the 
leadership of the Working Committee during the previous 
year, and requested the president to nominate his new 
Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Mr. 
Gandhi. A division was not challenged. The convention 
thus completely vindicated the leadership and policy of Mr. 
Gandhi, to the confusion of the new president.* 

India, 

April 1939. 

* Mr. Bose has since resigned, and Mr. Rajendra Prasad, a member 
of the Right wing, has been elected president in his stead. — Editor. 
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I. Statement in the House of Lords by Viscount Halifax^ Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs^ March 20, 1939. 

The Munich Settlement . . . was accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government for two purposes, quite distinct. The first purpose 
was to effect a settlement, as fair as might be in all the extremely 
difficult circumstances of that time, of a problem which was a real one, 
and of which the treatment was an urgent necessity if the peace of 
Europe was to be preserved. ... I have no doubt whatever that 
His Majesty’s Government were right, in the light of all the informa- 
tion available to them, to take the course they did. The second purpose 
of Munich was to build a Europe more secure, upon the basis of 
freely accepted consultation as the means by which all future differences 
might be adjusted ; and that long-term purpose, my Lords, has been, 
as we have come to observe, disastrously belied by events. . . . 

In his actions until after Munich a case could be made that Herr 
Hitler had been true to his own principles, the union of Germans 
in, and the exclusion of non-Germans from, the Reich. Those prin- 
ciples he has now overthrown, and in including 8 million Czechs under 
German rule he has surely been untrue to his own philosophy. The 
world will not forget that in September last Herr Hitler appealed 
to the principle of self-determination in the interests of 2 million 
Sudeten Germans. That principle is one on which the British Empire 
itself has been erected, and one to which, accordingly, as your Lordships 
will recollect, we felt obliged to give weight in considering Herr 
Hitler’s claim. That principle has now been rudely contradicted by 
a sequence of acts which denies the very right on which the German 
attitude of six months ago was based, and, whatever may have been the 
truth about the treatment of 250,000 Germans, it is impossible for me 
to believe that it could only be remedied by the subjugation of 
8 million Czechs. . . . 

Broadly speaking, there have been, at all events since the war, two 
conflicting theses as to the best method of avoiding conflicts and 
creating security for the nations of the world. The first thesis is . . . 
the thesis expressed in the Covenant of the League of Nations. . , . 
The second, which has been in conflict, has been upheld by those who 
considered that systems seeking to provide collective security, as it has 
been termed, involved dangerously indefinite commitments quite 
disproportionate to the real security that these commitments gave. . . . 

I have no doubt that in considering these two theses the judgment 
of many has been influenced by the estimate that they place, rightly 
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Of wrongly, upon the probability of direct attack. If it were possible, 
in their judgment, to rate that probability low, then that low probability 
of direct attack had to be weighed against what might seem to them 
the greater risk of States* being involved in conflicts that were not 
necessarily arising out of their own concerns. But if and when it 
becomes plain to States that there is no apparent guarantee against 
successive attacks directed in turn on all who might seem to stand in 
the way of ambitious schemes of domination, then at once the scale 
tips the other way, and in all quarters there is likely immediately to be 
found a very much greater readiness to consider whether the accept- 
ance of wider mutual obligations, in the cause of mutual support, is 
not dictated, if for no other reason than the necessity of self-defence. 
His Majesty’s Government have not failed to draw the moral from these 
events, and have lost no time in placing themselves in close and practical 
consultation, not only with the Dominions, but with other Govern- 
ments concerned upon the issues that have suddenly been made so 
plain, 

2. Statement in the House of Commons hy Mr. Neville Chamberlain^ 
Prime Minister^ March 31, 1939. 

Certain consultations are now proceeding with other Governments. 
In order to make perfectly clear the position of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the meantime, before those consultations are concluded, 

1 now have to inform the House that during that period, in the event 
of any action which clearly threatened Polish independence and which 
the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to resist with 
their national forces,* His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government all support in their 
power. They have given the Polish Government an assurance to 
this effect. I may add that the French Government have authorised 
me to make it plain that they stand in the same position in this matter 
as do His Majesty’s Government. 

5. Statement in the House of Commons hy the Prime Minister^ 
April 3, 1939. 

The commitments of this country, whether actual or potential, 
were stated some time ago by my Right Hon. friend the member for 
Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden) in a passage which is famous 
because it so clearly and carefully expressed the facts.* ... If at that 
time it had been suggested that we should add to those commitments 
something affecting a country in the eastern part of Europe, it would, 
no doubt, have obtained some limited amount of support, but it 
certainly would not have commanded the approval of the great majority 
of the country. Indeed, to have departed from our traditional ideas 
in this respect so far as 1 did on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
on Friday constitutes a portent in British policy so momentous that 
I think it is safe to say it will have a chapter to itself when the history 
books come to be written. . . . 

Of course, a declaration of that importance is not concerned with 
* Sec Thr Round Table, No, 108, September 1957, p. 724. 
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some minor little frontier incident ; it is concerned with the big things 
that may lie behind even a frontier incident. If the independence of 
the State of Poland should be threatened — and if it were threatened I 
have no doubt that the Polish people would resist any attempt on it — 
then the declaration which I made means that France and ourselves 
would immediately come to her assistance. . . . 

It is not so long ago that I declared my view that this country ought 
not to be asked to enter into indefinite, unspecified commitments 
operating under conditions which could not be foreseen. I still hold 
that view; but here what we are doing is to enter into a specific 
engagement directed to a certain eventuality, namely, if such an attempt 
should be made to dominate the world by force. ... If that policy 
were the policy of the German Government it is quite clear that 
Poland would not be the only country which would be endangered. 

4. Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister^ 
April 6, 1939. 

The conversations with M. Beck have covered a wide field and shown 
that the two Governments are in complete agreement upon certain 
general principles. 

It was agreed that the two countries were prepared to enter into an 
agreement of a permanent and reciprocal character to replace the 
present temporary and unilateral assurance given by His Majesty’s 
Government to the Polish Government. Pending the completion of 
the permanent agreement, M. Beck gave His Majesty’s Government 
an assurance that the Polish Government would consider themselves 
under an obligation to render assistance to His Majesty’s Government 
under the same conditions as those contained in the temporary 
assurance already given by His Majesty’s Government to Poland. 

5. Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, 
April 13, 1939, 

Once confidence has been roughly shaken it is not so easily re- 
established, and His Majesty’s Government feel that they have both a 
duty and a service to perform by leaving no doubt in the mind of 
anyone as to their own position. I, therefore, take this opportunity 
of saying on their behalf that His Majesty’s Government attach the 
greatest importance to the avoidance of disturbance by force or threats 
of force of the status quo in the Mediterranean and the Balkan Peninsula. 
Consequently, they have come to the conclusion that, in the event of 
any action being taken which clearly threatened the independence of 
Greece or Rumania, and which the Greek or Rumanian Government 
respectively considered it vital to resist with their national forces. 
His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once to 
lend the Greek or Rumanian Government, as the case might be, all 
the support in their power. We are communicating this declaration 
to the Governments directly concerned, and to others, especially 
Turkey, whose close relations with the Greek Government are known. 
I understand that the French Government are making a similar 
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declaration this afternoon. I need not add that the Dominion Govern- 
ments, as always, are being continuously informed of all develop- 
ments. 

6 . Statement in the House of Commons bj the Prime Minister^ 
Maj 10, 1939 . 

His Majesty’s Government recently accepted a definite obligation 
in respect of certain eastern European States. They . . . undertook 
these obligations without inviting the Soviet Government to partici- 
pate directly in them, in view of certain difficulties to which, as the 
House is well aware, any such suggestion would inevitably give rise. 
His Majesty’s Government accordingly suggested to the Soviet 
Government that they should make, on their own behalf, a declaration 
of similar effect to that already made by His Majesty’s Government, 
in the sense that, in the event of Great Britain and France being in- 
volved in hostilities in discharge of their own obligations thus accepted, 
the Soviet Government, on their side, would express their readiness 
also to lend assistance, if desired. . . . 

Almost simultaneously, the Soviet Government suggested a scheme 
at once more comprehensive and more rigid which, whatever other 
advantages it might present, must in the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment inevitably raise the very difficulties which their own proposals 
had been designed to avoid. His Majesty’s Government accordingly 
pointed out to the Soviet Government the existence of these difficulties. 
At the same time they made certain modifications in their original 
proposals. In particular, they made it plain that it was no part of 
their intention that the Soviet Government should commit themselves 
to intervene, irrespective of whether Great Britain and France had 
already, in discharge of their obligations, done so. 

7 . Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, 
May 12 , 1939 . 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Turkish 
Government have entered into close consultations, and the discussions 
which have taken place between them, and which arc still continuing, 
have revealed their customary identity of view. It is agreed 
that the two countries will conclude a definitive long-term agreement 
of a reciprocal character in the interests of their national security. 
Pending the completion of the definitive agreement His Majesty’s 
Government and the Turkish Government declare that in the event 
of an act of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area 
they would be prepared to co-operate effectively and to lend each 
other all the aid and assistance in their power. 
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I. National Unity 

I F the German invasion of Czechoslovakia served no 
other useful purpose, it restored to British opinion on 
foreign policy a unity more complete than it had enjoyed 
since 1935. Since the signing of the Munich agreement, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain had been the object of bitter 
attack by Opposition critics, for his failure, as they put it, 
to “ stand up to Hitler ”, and for his alleged betrayal of a 
democratic people to the fascist dictators. That this 
hostility was not shared by the majority of the electorate 
was suggested by the response to an inquiry organised by 
the British Institute of Public Opinion, the “ Gallup poll ” 
of Great Britain, which is admittedly still in its infancy. 
A select cross-section of voters were asked : 

Which of these statements comes nearest to representing 
your view of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement ? 

(i) It is a policy which will ultimately lead to enduring peace 
in Europe. 

(2) It will keep us out of war until we have time to rearm. 

(3) It is bringing war nearer by whetting the appetites of the 
dictators.* 

Of those asked, 28 per cent, assented to the first proposition, 
46 per cent, to the second, and 24 per cent, to the third, 
2 per cent, offering no opinion. Thus over three-quarters 
of those who answered at all were to be reckoned as sup- 
porters of the appeasement ” policy, though most of 
them on the slightly cynical if none-the-less sensible 
ground that it staved off war until we had a better chance 
of victory. It is significant that nearly one-half of those 
among the people interviewed who reckoned themselves 
* News-Chronicle^ March 15, 1939. 
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supporters of the Opposition assented to this pragmatic 
approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and another ii 
per cent, to the full approval affirmed in the first proposition. 

The by-elections have likewise given no sign either of 
great enthusiasm or of violent distaste for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Government. At Batley and Morley, the Labour 
majority rose from 2,828 to 5,896, on a poll of over 56,000, 
both parties receiving fewer votes than at the general 
election in 1955. There was a very similar result in South 
Ayrshire, where the Labour majority rose from 4,804 to 
4,922, on a poll of approaching 5 1,000. In Kincardine and 
West Aberdeenshire, a National Government candidate 
received a majority of 1,121 over the same Liberal candidate 
who had been defeated by 2,656 in 1955, on that occasion 
by an avowed Conservative. In the Hallam division of 
Sheffield, a fortnight after the announcement of con- 
scription, the Conservatives held the seat with a majority 
reduced from 10,952 to 6,094; but the fall was due to 
abstentions, deliberate or careless, on the Government side, 
not gains to Labour, whose poll was actually lower than in 
1955. Three by-elections on May 17 had similar results. 
In the Abbey division of Westminster and the Aston 
division of Birmingham, Government majorities fell from 
12,862 to 5,004 and from 10,555 to respectively; 

in North Southwark, a Liberal National majority of 79 
was converted into a Labour majority of 1,495 : but in 
each of these elections the Opposition poll as well as the 
Government poll suffered a decline. 

Labour has not increased its appeal by continuing to 
display disunity in its own ranks. The party executive, 
after expelling Sir Stafford Cripps from the party for having 
launched a campaign for a “ popular front subjected 
two of his fellow M.P.s — ^Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. G. R. 
Strauss — ^to the same penalty for associating themselves 
with Sir Stafford’s campaign. The “ heresy hunt ” is being 
prosecuted with great thoroughness by the Labour 
* See The Round Tabuj, No. 114, March 1959, p. 389. 
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hierarchy. At its annual Easter conference, the Co- 
operative party rejected by a card vote of 2,854,000 to 
1,923,000 a motion in favour of a “ peace alliance ” designed 
to eject the National Government, thus directly reversing 
its own vote of a year ago. 

If, however, the opponents of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
works were in a minority, they made up for it by the 
fervour and earnestness with which their opinions about 
his foreign policy were held. They received a somewhat 
ambiguous reinforcement from Conservative critics like 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Winston Churchill, though on no 
occasion has there been any serious split in the Govern- 
ment ranks. But when the House of Commons debated 
the European situation on April 3, after the Government 
had announced Great Britain’s pledge to Poland, Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Churchill were among the most cordial congratu- 
lators of Mr. Chamberlain, and the Opposition leaders 
themselves could do little but ask for more.* A few, 
including Sir Stafford Cripps, continued to demand the 
resignation of the Prime Minister as one whose policy had 
been a self-confessed failure, having indeed been followed 
by the very disasters that they themselves had predicted. 
Since the change in direction of British foreign policy after 
the March crisis, there has been, perhaps, less disposition 
to press for the inclusion of Mr. Eden in the Ministry, his 
supporters having been drawn entirely from the critics of 
the “appeasement” policy, who are now themselves 
appeased ; but more for that of Mr. Churchill, since many 
Government supporters who had previously found them- 
selves opposed to his views on foreign policy now began 
to hanker for his peculiar powers in reinforcing our 
defences to meet our new commitments. However, 
Mr. Chamberlain, having decided upon a Ministry of 
Supply — albeit an adjunct of the War Office only — ^gave 
this portfolio, not to Mr. Churchill, who had been the most 

* A scries of documents on the change in British foreign policy 
is printed on pp. 603-6. 
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trenchant advocate of the creation of such a Ministry, but 
to Mr. Leslie Burgin, the Minister of Transport, whose 
special qualifications for the post had not been universally 
recognised. The new Ministry, apart from dealing with 
the problem of military supply, which has been rendered 
far greater by a sequence of decisions to increase the 
strength of the army, will also be responsible for acquiring 
and maintaining the reserves of essential metals and other 
raw materials required for the defence programme. Mr. 
Burgin was succeeded as Minister of Transport by Captain 
Euan Wallace, whose promotion entailed a series of minor 
ministerial changes. 


II. Civil Defence 

A lmost as striking as the change in the direction of 
British foreign policy has been the swift development 
of defence preparations. The expansion of the navy and 
ait force has not been very much in the public eye, though 
a succession of warship launches, and reports of the steady 
increase of aircraft production, have encouraged us in the 
knowledge that these arms are being made stronger week 
by week. It is now some months since it was authoritatively 
stated that the output of military aircraft in Great Britain 
was of the order of 500 per month, and was still rising. 

The centre of interest and controversy during the past 
quarter, in the field of defence, has been shared by civil 
defence and the army. In April, all local authorities were 
asked by the Government to arrange to give priority to 
civil defence business over all other matters for the next 
three months. The Government’s own most notable 
move in this sphere was the introduction of a Civil 
Defence Bill, dealing chiefly with the measures to be taken 
by industrial and commercial undertakings and by public 
utilities for the protection of their employees. Among 
other provisions, the Bill authorised a jo per cent, grant to 
public utility undertakings towards the cost of precautionary 
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measures, made it compulsory to incorporate structural 
precautions in certain classes of new buildings, and imposed 
a statutory obligation on employers to organise air-raid 
precautions and to provide shelters for their work-people. 
The Bill also contained provisions relating to war-time 
organisation of hospitals and the preparation of emergency 
plans for the evacuation of the civil population from 
crowded areas. 

Another outstanding development during the quartet 
has been the appointment of regional commissioners and 
deputy commissioners, who, among other eventual duties, 
would represent the central government authority in their 
respective areas if communications were cut. Potential 
dictators in war time, these functionaries have neither 
salaries nor executive duties in time of peace. Their 
names were such as to inspire every confidence. The 
appointment of a senior commissioner for London, a 
regional commissioner for Scotland, and a deputy com- 
missioner for the northern region, was deferred, it was 
stated, until an emergency should actually occur; this 
course had plainly been indicated by the desirability of 
enrolling, for these offices, members of the Labour party, 
who found themselves unable publicly to accept the posts 
in advance of an emergency. 

The problem of shelters for the ordinary urban popula- 
tion who would not be evacuated has been the cause of a 
good deal of controversy. Much publicity was given to a 
draft scheme for deep bomb-proof shelters for the public, 
elaborated by the Finsbury Borough Council. Eventually, 
however, the plan was rejected by Sir John Anderson, the 
Lord Privy Seal and Minister in charge of Civil Defence. 
Apart from technical difficulties to which his official experts 
had drawn attention. Sir John had been advised that “ on 
any probable view of the conditions of an actual air raid 
there would not be any real prospect that the inhabitants 
of the borough as a whole would succeed within the warning 
period in gaining access to the proposed shelters ”. The 
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Minister had, in fact, received from a specially constituted 
conference on air-raid shelters, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hailey, a general recommendation agamst the con- 
struction of deep shelters. 

The universal provision of complete immunity from risks 
(the conference reported) is impossible. What has to be sought 
is a balanced programme of reasonable protection, bearing in 
mind, first, that the factor of time is of vital importance and, 
secondly, that it is essential to avoid an immoderate diversion of 
the nation’s effort from other activities directed to the mainten- 
ance of its own existence and the successful prosecution of war. 

The objections raised to deep shelters included their 
relative inaccessibility, the danger of congestion at the 
entrances, the risk of creating “ a shelter mentality ”, and 
the possible diversion of national effort from other more 
active measures of defence. The conference gave general 
support to the provision of dispersed shelters, each holding 
a few people, including under that term both special steel 
shelters and basements reinforced with steel structures. 
The Government had anticipated this recommendation by 
placing orders for large numbers of small steel shelters, 
which could be erected in gardens or back-yards, and which 
would be distributed free to those who particularly needed 
them and who were in receipt of incomes of less than £5 
a week. Delivery of these shelters was begun at the end 
of February, and by Easter about 300,000 had been dis- 
tributed, capable of accommodating up to 1,600,000 people. 
It was announced that a million more had been ordered, 
and that the rate of distribution would be doubled. 

Among the other miscellaneous measures of civil defence 
that have been reported during the past three months have 
been the following. An information bureau has been set 
up at the Ministry of Health to advise businesses intending 
to transfer their headquarters from London or other 
crowded areas in the event of war; the businesses have 
been warned to avoid transferring to reception areas, where 
accommodation would be already taxed to the limit by the 
children and others evacuated from the cities, to the number 
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of a million and a half from London alone. A general 
outline of war-time lighting regulations has been issued. 
The Government has set up a Civil Defence Research 
Committee, composed of eight leading scientists. A 
definite defence role, which will include the protection 
of public utilities and other vulnerable points, has been 
allotted to the National Defence Companies, which form a 
portion of the territorial army reserve. These companies, 
which are on a military basis, arc open to ex-service men 
between the ages of 45 and 51. 

Another field in which defensive plans have gone rapidly 
forward is that of food supply in the event of war. Accord- 
ing to an official statement to the press, the machinery of 
rationing essential commodities is ready to start at a 
moment’s notice, and a complete rationing system, such as 
that with which the last war terminated, would be in force 
within ten days. Plans include the decentralisation of food 
markets and the distribution of free iron rations to the 
refugees from the evacuated areas. The Food (Defence 
Plans) department has circularised all bakers inviting them 
to hold additional stocks of flour at or near their places of 
business, as a reinforcement to the centralised stocks which 
have been accumulated under government authority. 
Payment for this service is to be made at the rate of as. 6d 
per annum for every extra sack of flour stored. The 
department has appointed area officers who would, in war 
time, control the supply of meat and the movement of 
live-stock. It has also submitted to wholesale grocers and 
provision merchants, for voluntary action, a scheme 
whereby these distributors would form regional groups 
designed to render each other mutual aid in the event 
of war. 

The Government has also announced plans for stimu- 
lating the production of essential foodstuffs in Great 
Britain, the central provision being a, subsidy of £z per 
acre of land, now treated as permanent grass, which is 
ploughed up before the autumn and brought into a state 
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of cleanliness and fertility. It is expected that some 
2 5 0,000 acres will be treated in this way. At the same time, 
the Minister of Agriculture announced that a reserve of 
fertilisers had been secured and arrangements made for 
their distribution, as well as the distribution of feeding 
stuffs, tractors and other machinery, implements and seeds 
required for war-time production. 


III. Conscription 

E ven more remarkable than these developments in 
the field of civil defence has been the revolution — for 
it is scarcely less — in policy and action in regard to the 
army. In presenting the army estimates, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha announced that the army was now to be organised 
on the basis of providing a field force of 19 divisions, 
which would be available for action in a F.uropean theatre 
if necessary. This force would include, from the regular 
army, four infantry divisions and two armoured divisions, 
and from the territorial army nine infantry divisions, three 
motorised divisions and an armoured division ; in addition, 
there were two territorial cavalry brigades, and a number of 
non-brigaded units, regular and territorial. In planning 
his famous military reforms, said the Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. Haldane had projected a field force of six infantry 
divisions and one cavalry division only, and this was the 
striking force available for action in Europe in 1914. By 
contrast with pre-1914 days, the territorial force would now 
be equipped for a liuropean war. Home defence would 
be undertaken by a new anti-aircraft and coast defence 
army. 

This statement was made on March 8. At the end of 
March — the invasion of Czechoslovakia having taken place 
meanwhile — it was announced that the territorial army 
would be raised at. once from a peace establishment of 
130,000 to a war establishment of 170,000, and that this 
figure would itself be forthwith doubled, making a total of 
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34o,cxx>. Questioned why, in a recruiting speech a few 
days later, he had proclaimed “ Come on, the first 250,000 ”, 
instead of 210,000 as the above figures indicated, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha said that the quarter-million included “ anti- 
aircraft units and everything ; the figure we are aiming at 
is 450,000 Within a few weeks, many of the territorial 
units had reached war establishment and were beginning 
to form their second line. In certain Government circles, 
there arose at this period a powerful agitation for a fresh 
scrutiny of the list of reserved occupations, members of 
which had been instructed not to enrol for defensive duties 
that would involve full-time employment in war; such 
duties, of course, included the territorial army. The 
principal amendments made since the list was first issued 
in February had been in the way of additions. At the end 
of April, however, the schedule was revised and categories 
removed from it that would release about 1,500,000 men. 
The number of men reserved between the ages of 18 
and 50 is at present about 5,500,000, and the number not 
so reserved about 7,500,000. 

A far more fundamental change in military organisation 
was to come. On April 26, Mr. Chamberlain announced 
the introduction of conscription. All men between their 
twentieth and twenty-first birthdays would be called up 
for six months’ military training. On discharge after the 
six months they would have the option of entering the 
territorial army for three-and-a-half years or of passing to 
a special reserve of the regular army. About 310,000 men 
would be affected by this decision every year, but deduc- 
tions would have to be made for various causes. The 
measure would be introduced for an initial period of three 
years only. Provision would be made for the exemption 
of conscientious objectors, but they would be obliged to 
undertake other work of national importance. Mr. Cham- 
berlain justified this overriding of his previous pledges not 
to introduce conscription in peace time, by suggesting that 
the times through which we were living were not peace 
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in any sense in which the term could fairly be used. As 
for the “ conscription of wealth ”, which had been linked 
in discussion with the conscription of man-power, wealth 
was already very largely conscripted by taxation ; but legis- 
lation would be introduced at an early date to limit by still 
further measures the profits of firms mainly engaged on 
rearmament. If war broke out, moreover, special penalties 
on profiteering would be imposed, and any augmentations 
of profits or individual wealth would be curtailed for the 
benefit of the State. 

This measure, which was announced on the eve of Herr 
Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag, was received with en- 
thusiasm among most of the Government’s supporters, 
and with cordial relief and congratulation in friendly foreign 
countries, particularly in France, where the failure of Great 
Britain to introduce conscription had been regarded with 
considerable resentment, not to say suspicion lest it be- 
tokened an intention to run away from European engage- 
ments through sheer inability to carry them out. It was, 
however, bitterly opposed by the Labour and Liberal 
Oppositions in Parliament. 

The Opposition case is founded partly upon objections 
of principle. Compulsory military service is regarded as 
a derogation from democracy and freedom — an argument 
hard to sustain in face of the fact that almost every other 
democracy in Europe regards it as an essential democratic 
institution. Military conscription is feared as the precursor 
of industrial conscription. It is regarded, by some, as 
implying a wrong view of the part that Great Britain could 
most effectively play in a continental war, and as un- 
necessary to secure the size of army that we arc capable of 
equipping and training in peace time, or of mobilising, 
transporting and supplying in the event of war. Critics of 
the British attitude, at home and abroad, must remember 
the long tradition of limited participation in continental 
wars, which was shattered in 1914 but again adopted as a 
result of the belief that hundreds of thousands of men fell 
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unnecessarily in the British offensives in France and 
Flanders. They must remember, too, the tradition that 
the army is the instrument of an executive that has not 
always been fully controlled by the people. 

After a first outburst, however, the Opposition concen- 
trated their attacks more upon the manner in which 
conscription was introduced than upon its general sub- 
stance. They bitterly attacked Mr. Chamberlain for having 
broken his pledges given to the House of Commons, to the 
trade unions and to the Opposition parties, not to introduce 
conscription in peace time, and for having made this 
sudden and revolutionary change in the marshalling of our 
man-power without first consulting the Opposition and 
the trade unions. It is possible, indeed, that greater tact 
might have been employed in announcing the new policy, 
but nothing in the Labour or Liberal attitude suggested 
that if those parties had been consulted they would have 
consented to this measure, which the Government and its 
military advisers, on the other hand, felt was urgently 
necessary in the light of our new commitments in Europe 
and the danger of war within a few months. 

There have been signs that opposition to the principle of 
compulsion is not universal among the Labour and Liberal 
parties. Before the conscription measure was announced, 
a group of trade unionists had signed a memorial advo- 
cating some kind of compulsory service, as required for the 
defence of this country and the honouring of its commit- 
ments. A contemporary survey by the British Institute of 
Public Opinion showed that, among those in the sample 
who expressed a definite view, nearly one-third of the 
Opposition supporters actually preferred compulsion to 
the volimtary system in securing an enlarged army, joining 
in this opinion a bare half of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment.* The conclusion that conscription, once introduced, 
has the assent of a very large majority of the public is 
irresistible, and it has been noticeable that Labour criticism 
* News-Cbronkk, May 5, 1939. 
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has tended to concentrate more and more upon the details 
of the measure. A motion approving the Government’s 
policy was carried in the House of Commons on April 27 
by 576 votes to 145. Although the Opposition Liberal 
party had officially declared itself as uncompromisingly 
hostile to that policy as the Labour party itself, nine of its 
members — including Mr. Lloyd George — ^voted with the 
Government, exactly the same number as voted against 
the motion. 

The conscripts, who are to be known as militiamen, are 
to be paid is. 6d a day, with allowances for dependents. 
The decision to pay married allowances has entailed an 
expensive change in the army regulations on this score; 
for hitherto the regular soldier has not been able to claim 
married allowances before he was 26 years of age, a limit 
that has now been reduced to 20 years, since it would be 
manifestly unfair to leave him in a worse position than the 
conscript. Introducing the Bill, Mr. Chamberlain said that 
over its three years’ term the measure was expected to 
produce a total of 800,000 militiamen. He declared that 
the provisions for the exemption of conscientious objectors 
would be interpreted sympathetically and generously. 

In the same speech the Prime Minister announced that 
the Bill, which as drafted applied only to Great Britain but 
could be extended to Northern Ireland and the Isle of Man 
by order, would not be applied to Ulster. This announce- 
ment was greeted with disgust among the Northern Irish 
Unionists, who apparently looked forward with eagerness 
to the prospect of coercing the Catholic Nationalist 
minority to fight for England against their will, but with 
relief in the twenty-six counties and among those who 
believe that good relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland are of far greater defensive value than a few thousand 
conscripts more or less. British subjects who are ordinarily 
resident in parts of His Majesty’s dominions outside the 
United Kingdom are also exempt. 

Ireland, it must be confessed, is not as a rule much in 
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the minds of British people in these days, but it has lately 
been forced upon their attention by a series of bomb 
explosions perpetrated by people describing themselves as 
members of the Irish Republican Army. The object of 
these childish but dangerous escapades has been, it seems, 
to end partition, but the only kind of partition that they 
have seemed like damaging has been the shopfronts of a 
few random firms in British cities and the walls of certain 
telephone booths, railway cloakrooms and public con- 
veniences. No serious damage has yet been done, though 
attempts have been made to blow up electricity pylons, 
canals, and even Hammersmith bridge. The gentleman 
responsible for the last-named outrage was sentenced to 
20 years’ penal servitude, and several sentences of that 
term were meted out to men convicted at Manchester 
assizes of conspiracy to use explosives. At the time of 
writing, 38 men and women have been convicted of offences 
in connection with the explosions, and have received 
sentences averaging close on ten years each, not counting 
concurrent terms of imprisonment. 


IV. The Budget 

R earmament has to be paid for, and the bill for 
conscription has yet to be presented to the taxpayer. 
The defence estimates for 1939-40, as originally framed, 
totalled ^'580 million, an increase of £175 million on the 
1938-39 figure. While people were wondering, with 
growing anxiety, how this sum was to be found, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked Parliament to raise to 
£ioo million the total of £400 million which the Defence 
Loans Act of 1937 had authorised him to borrow for 
defence purposes. Shortly afterwards he announced that 
he would borrow this year £330 million, a figure that would 
actually leave a smaller residue to be met from tax revenue 
than in 1938—39. Nor was this the final limit of his un- 
orthodoxy. Between the presentation of the estimates and 
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the opening of the budget, decisions to expand the army 
(before the adoption of conscription) had added to this 
year’s cost a further £^o million, of which Sir John Simon 
proposed in his budget speech to borrow £30 million. 

In spite of this readiness to borrow, the Chancellor had 
no easy budgetary task. The year 1938-39 had ended with 
a deficit of £12,714,000, ascribable to a short-fall in income 
tax and more especially in estate duties. The recession in 
trade and the fall in capital values obliged him to keep his 
estimates of tax yields in 1939 to a conservative level, with 
the result that after deducting the sums to be borrowed he 
was faced with a deficit of £24 million. This he covered 
by a series of increases of taxation. A tax on photo- 
graphic films and plates, equivalent to 2d per spool on the 
popular sixes of film used by amateurs, would yield £800,000 
this year and £1,000,000 in a full year. An increase of the 
tobacco tax by 2s. a pound would yield £7 million this year 
and £8 million in a full year.<’ Increases in surtax would 
produce £4 million this year and £5 million in a full year. 
A surcharge of 10 per cent, on death duties on estates 
exceeding £30,000, excluding agricultural values, would 
yield £3 million this year and £3 million in a full year. 
An increase of a farthing a pound in the sugar duty would 
produce £4 million this year and an extra half-million in a 
full year. Finally, the horse-power tax on private motor 
cars was raised from 13s. to 23s. per unit, to bring in 
£6,230,000 in 1939-40 and £11,300,000 in a full year. 
Against these additional burdens, the Chancellor conceded 
two small reductions of taxation, lowering the entertain- 
ment duty on “ live ” performances, and abolishing the 
stamp duty on patent medicines. In sum, his changes of 
taxation were just sufficient to make good his £24 million 
deficiency, and he balanced his budget — ^if that is the correct 
description for a process that includes borrowing £380 
million for current purposes — at the huge total of £1,322 
million. 

The budget was greeted with general relief; for the 
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taxpayer had feared a much heavier call upon his means. 
It was attacked by the Opposition mainly on the ground 
that by leaving so much to be borrowed it made inflation 
inevitable, and so threw the real burden on wage-earners, 
pensioners and others least able to pay. No one can deny 
that there is danger of inflation when the Government 
proposes to borrow in a single year nearly as much as the 
estimated annual savings of the whole community. The 
compensating factor — a very important one, as German 
experience has shown — ^is the existence of a great deal of 
idle capital and labour, which a policy of large-scale 
government borrowing may bring into activity. The 
effect of rapid rearmament upon unemployment has already 
been felt. Between January i6 and April 17, the numbers 
unemployed in Great Britain fell by 593,000 to 1,644,000, 
the lowest figure recorded since 1957. The economic 
future, if we are spared the war that many of us fear, 
can only be a matter for speculation; for immense 
government borrowing, conscription for a quarter-of-a- 
million young men a year, and a considerable diversion of 
civilian activity from its normal channels, have produced 
an entirely new economic order of things, and may well 
produce a new social order. 
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1. Joseph Lyons 

T he whole Australian people, of every class and creed, 
was bowed in grief at the death of Mr. Lyons — grief as 
deep and widespread as has ever been evoked by the death 
of a public man in this country. Nothing had prepared 
us for it. The Prime Minister was only 59 years old. He 
had always been a healthy man. The strain of his official 
responsibilities had been especially heavy in recent weeks, 
but those of his colleagues who were personally closest to 
him had no suspicion that this strain had had results more 
serious than a weariness that could be cured by a few days’ 
rest. On the Wednesday, we were told that he was suffer- 
ing from a chill and had gone into hospital for a few days’ 
rest. On Thursday, he became critically ill, from heart 
seizure. On Friday morning — Good Friday, April 7 — 
he was dead, and his country was the poorer by the loss of 
one of the most honourable, straightforward, large-hearted 
men who ever took a part in its political life. 

Joseph Lyons had no dazzling gifts. The qualities 
that enabled him to become the accepted and successful 
leader of a Government, and to hold that office with 
increasing respect and confidence for some seven years, 
were not compelling eloquence, nor dominating per- 
sonality. He had great political capacity and shrewdness. 
But he held a sometimes very difficult party together, 
overcoming parliamentary crises that might easily have 
wrecked a more brilliant leader, and keeping to an increas- 
ing degree the confidence and the affection of the whole 
Australian community, through a simple, straightforward 
honesty, a genuine humanity, and an essential goodness, 
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that were never doubted, even by his strongest political 
opponents. 

This was the more remarkable in that Lyons was one 
of the not inconsiderable number of Australian public 
men who, having begun their political career as members 
of the Labour party, transferred their allegiance, and 
attained high office on the other side. Such men, for the 
most part, have never been able to shake off the bitter 
mistrust, often the deep personal rancour, of their erstwhile 
political friends. This was not the fate of Lyons. He 
left the Labour party in 1951, under circumstances that 
exempted him from any suspicion of self-seeking motives, 
and he incurred no personal mistrust or rancour. Indeed, 
his strong personal friendly relations with most of his 
political opponents helped him to achieve his success as a 
parliamentary leader. 

He was a strong and loyal Australian. But he did not 
believe that there was any inconsistency between a whole- 
hearted devotion to tlie national interests of Australia, and 
an equally strong adherence to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. He saw in our membership of the Common- 
wealth, not any limitation on our independence, but a 
fuller and more effective opportunity for our self-realisation 
as a nation. This spirit informed his whole policy in our 
relations with the Empire. 

No sketch of Mr. Lyons would be complete without a 
reference to the deep but unobtrusive religion, which was 
the strongest influence in his life, and the secret of those 
qualities which so endeared him to his colleagues and his 
fellow citizens. He belonged to the Roman Catholic faith. 
He was a man of large-hearted tolerance, nor was there any 
touch of sectarian bitterness in his make-up. The spectre 
of sectarian strife, which in the past has played a large part 
in elections in this country, never seriously raised its ugly 
head at any of the federal elections since he became leader. 
He leaves among many thousands of Australians a deep 
sense of personal loss. 
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11 . The New Prime Minister 

S INCE December the position of the federal Government 
has grown weaker. Even though its increased activity 
in defence matters has helped to arrest its drift to electoral 
unpopularity, it lost ground through its handling of the 
national insurance problem, which involved the resignation 
of the Attorney-General, Mr. R. G. Menzies. Though 
hardly a popular political figure, Mr. Menzies was an 
influential member of the Government. He resigned, 
according to his own statement, because he could not 
reconcile the latest policy of the Government in regard to 
national insurance with an undertaking that he had given 
to his constituents quite recently on the same subject. 
His attitude was generally commended by the press, but 
some observers felt that he might have stood by the Govern- 
ment at this critical period. Although the parting between 
Mr. Lyons and Mr. Menzies was friendly, the late Prime 
Minister undoubtedly felt the defection keenly — more 
keenly perhaps than was realised at the time. 

The Government had had much trouble with its national 
insurance plans. In February it was apparently prepared to 
abandon the whole scheme, or at least to postpone its 
operation indefinitely. News of this alleged move leaked 
out and provoked a surprising demonstration of popular 
opinion, as reflected in most leading newspapers, against 
such a course. The Sydney Morning Herald and the Melbourne 
Herald both took a definite line, and by the time the party 
meeting — ^which had been specially convened, so it was 
stated, to bury the whole scheme — ^was held the Govern- 
ment had no chance of getting rid of its Old Man of the 
Sea. As a result of the meeting, the Government decided 
on a revised scheme, which was only a shadow of the 
scheme embodied in the existing legislation. It is doubtful 
whether this plan will be accepted by Parliament, as it 
does not satisfy any important political section and is 
opposed both by the friendly societies and by the doctors. 
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The Government gave as its reason for the proposed 
reduced scale of benefits the increased expenditure necessary 
on defence. Repealing legislation is necessary if the 
original scheme is to be revised or abandoned, and the 
difficulty of getting this through Parliament may be con- 
siderable. The real lesson of this minor crisis was to show 
that the mass of people wanted national insurance, which 
had previously been supposed to be unpopular with a 
majority of the electors. 

The death of Mr. Lyons raised acute problems regarding 
the choice of a successor. An interim Government was 
formed vmder the leadership of Sir Earle Page, but it was 
understood that Sir Earle would hold office only until the 
United Australia party had elected a new leader, who would 
then, as head of the largest party in Parliament, succeed to 
the Prime Ministership. 

Of the members of the U.A.P. in the federal Parliament, 
only three had substantial claims to be considered as Prime 
Minister. They were Mr. W. M. Hughes, 74 years of 
age, an ex-Prime Minister and then Minister for External 
Affairs and Attorney-General ; Mr. R. G. Casey, the 
Treasurer; and Mr. R. G. Menzies, the former deputy 
leader of the party. There was a move in some quarters 
to induce the High Commissioner in London, Mr. S. M. 
Bruce, to return to Australia and take over the leadership 
of the Government. This move, though it commanded 
widespread support, was in any case made rather too late 
to allow of its being a success; but it is understood that 
Mr. Bruce, when approached, indicated that he would 
return only on condition that he was invited by all the three 
federal parties, as he was unwilling to enter into party 
political life again. He would agree to lead only a National 
Government. The fulfilment of such a condition, how- 
ever, is quite beyond the range of practical politics in 
Australia to-day. The claims of Mr. Stevens, Premier of 
New South Wales, were also canvassed, but the difficulty 
of finding him a federal seat proved insurmountable, and 
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he was never really a likely candidate, though his driving 
force, administrative ability and leadership would be of 
great value at Canberra. The actual contest resolved itself 
into a struggle between Mr. Menzies and Mr. Hughes. 
The former was successful, it is stated by a narrow majority, 
and he has formed a new Government. 

It is too early yet to try to estimate the effect of Mr. 
Menzies’ election on the political life of the country. In 
many quarters it will not be welcomed. He has never 
been a popular figure, although he has been in public life 
for some years. A coalition Government, if that is 
practicable, may not work so easily under his direction as 
it did under that of Mr. Lyons. Mr. Menzies has never 
disguised his feeling that the Country party exercises an 
undue influence in federal politics, and he may be expected 
to attempt to curb this tendency. In this he will have 
some following, but he will be handling political dynamite 
which may blow his Ministry to pieces. Whatever doubts 
are felt at present concerning the future of his Govern- 
ment, there will be a tendency to withhold judgment and 
to allow him time to prove his capacity for leadership. 
The country needs this badly, and the people will be quick 
to react either to its presence or absence in the new Prime 
Minister. 

The immediate effect of Mr. Menzies’ election as leader 
of his party in federal politics was an indication that the 
Country party would not join any Government led by him. 
The need for the strongest possible Government is apparent 
to everyone, and Sir Earle Page will have to produce some 
extraordinarily strong reasons for his party’s non co-opera- 
tion if he hopes to get public support for his action. The 
community, as a whole, has been rather disgusted with the 
party and personal manoeuvres for position that have been 
going on during what is regarded as a period of crisis. 
The new Government will be judged largely by its ability 
to convince the public that it can handle the difficult 
problems that are associated with the defence of the 
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Commonwealth. As Mr. Menzies is an advocate of universal 
service, this measure now becomes more than a possibility. 

111. Australia and World Affairs 

W HATRVF.R may have been the views of Australians 
about the Munich negotiations, after the German 
coup of March 1959 any sympathy for German aspirations 
was swept away. At any rate until then, the supporters 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy were growing in number, 
particularly as responsible visitors from Europe came to 
this country with little but praise for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
handling of what they termed a very difficult situation. 
Such diverse types as Lord Nuffield and Mr. Bruce brought 
much the same story. The broad significance of all the 
events of recent times is just beginning to be appreciated. 
If the threat of the dictator States has done nothing else 
of value, it has done much to stimulate a greater sense of 
national duty. The awakening process has definitely 
begun. Australians are beginning in a more lively way 
to take stock of international events. The sincerity of 
Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag on January 50 was 
doubted in many quarters, although in Government 
circles public utterances on the subject were reserved. 
The hard threats behind Herr Hitler’s reference to countries 
with empty spaces, if they were sincere, and if they referred 
to Australia, were regarded as an example of the failure of 
Nazi politicians to appreciate facts. Many Europeans 
still fail to understand that only a small part of Australia 
is capable of close settlement. The greater part of it is 
desert or almost desert. Even those parts which are 
classed in Australia as good pastoral lands require special 
adaptability in anyone who would settle upon them, and 
a readiness to meet hardships of a type that is little known 
in Europe. It is noticeable that recent migrants do not 
take readily to settling anywhere but in the towns or the 
closely settled rural areas. 
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Evidence of the strengthening of Great Britain’s defence 
forces has been widely welcomed. So have the stiffer 
pronouncements of the British Government on foreign 
affairs, and the moves for a closer understanding with 
Russia. Australians arc not unmindful of the significance 
in the Pacific sphere of such an understanding. In an 
outspoken statement on March 25, Mr. Lyons declared 
that the pledges of Herr Hitler had been broken and agree- 
ments with Germany were now worthless. There is a 
determination in Australia that Australia and its depend- 
encies and mandated territory must be kept inviolate from 
outside interference. There is also a greater realisation 
that Australian interests will be affected by any further 
trespass on British interests in the East. 


IV. The Defence Programme 

T he last number of The Round Table contained some 
particulars of the defence programme for the three 
years beginning June 30, 1938. In December the original 
estimated expenditure was increased to £63,000,000; the 
sum of £70,000,000 is now mentioned and accepted by the 
public as a necessary burden. Since Munich, the press 
and the lay public have offered heated criticism of many 
aspects of the Government’s defence policy; this is due 
partly to a public awakening to defence needs after the 
deep slumber of a few years ago, and partly to legitimate 
resentment at official shortcomings. Faults lie both with the 
public and with the Government. The public, perhaps, 
has little appreciation of the enormous difficulties involved 
in the rapid expansion of any service. The demand for 
compulsory military service continues, and may become an 
important political issue under the new Cabinet. But the 
shortage of instructors and equipment may well provide a 
sound reason for its postponement. 

In the meantime, the militia has exceeded the projected 
strength of 70,000, and it has been stated officially that more 
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recruits will be accepted. The report of the Inspector- 
General, Lieutenant-General E. K. Squires, came before 
the Cabinet in February. It has not been made public, but 
it is understood to recommend the establishment of a 
tegular army of 7,500 men, in addition to the militia. 
Apart from certain Labour organisations, such as the All- 
Australian Trade Union Congress, there have been no 
critics of this proposal, which has been generally welcomed 
as a real contribution to defence. The regular army, thus 
increased, will be an excellent training-ground for the 
officers and instructors required for an expanding militia 
force or a conscript army, should the latter be necessary at 
a later stage. At the end of February the press announced 
the partial adoption of the Inspector-Generars report, and 
the public felt that the permanent force would soon be an 
established fact. But it was later stated that it was to be 
established over a period of five years, only 1,500 men being 
recruited during the first year. 

The Government has now given more detailed con- 
sideration to the establishment of defence outposts. In a 
previous issue of The Round Table,* reference was made 
to the proposed air and naval base at Port Moresby (on the 
southern coastline of New Guinea). Attention has been 
drawn in the press and in public addresses to the need for 
extending Australia’s defensive sphere of influence to the 
Pacific islands not at present controlled as territories of 
Australia. A suggestion that the Empire should provide 
fortified bases stretching eastwards from Singapore to 
Fiji has interested the public. Many people are concerned 
about the ease wherewith raiders, or even more imposing 
forces based on the Caroline islands, might descend upon 
the Australian eastern seaboard. There has, however, 
been no official pronouncement on this subject beyond 
reference to Port Moresby and Port Darwin (on which 
£840,000 is to be spent this year), presumably because it 
is held impossible to extend the defence effort any further. 

* No. 114, Match 1939, p. 419. 
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The question of adding one or more capital ships to the 
Australian navy has been discussed again. In December, 
Mr. Street, Minister for Defence, stated that the cost of 
securing one new capital ship for Australia would be in 
the vicinity of £16,000,000.* He made no mention of 
the possibility of securing a modernised ship to go on 
with, although that was the suggestion thrown out here 
some months previously by Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, 
an informed authority on Pacific naval matters. The 
Minister’s statement was therefore incomplete, as it is 
understood that £16,000,000 would probably secure two 
or three modernised ships, if they were available, and the 
ancillary ships and equipment. The Minister’s statement did 
indicate, however, that the Government would obtain 
expert advice concerning the construction of a capital-ship 
dock, so presumably the matter has merely been shelved 
for the time being. In the meantime, the modernised 
H.M.A.S. Adelaide, converted to oil-firing and otherwise 
reconstructed, has been re-commissioned. Later in the year 
H.M.A.S. Verth will be added to the squadron, making six 
cruising ships in all. The preparedness of the Royal 
Australian Navy is now much greater than at the time of 
the September crisis. 

Considerable impetus has been given to the industrial 
side of the defence preparations. An advisory panel of 
business men has proved of considerable value. The 
Government, furthermore, has now determined to establish 
a compulsory national register. 

Naval shipbuilding orders have so far been restricted to 
the Cockatoo dockyard. The whole of the naval ship- 
building in Australia, under the revised programme of 
December 1938, will be done at this yard. During the 
period ending in June 1941, it is contemplated that two 
flotilla leaders of the Tribal class, each of 1,830 tons, two 
sloops of 1,060 tons each of the Yarra class, three boom 
defence vessels of the Kookaburra class and twelve motor 
* See The Round Table, he. eit. 
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torpedo-boats will be constructed. While the shortage 
of skilled artisans in this industry has raised and will 
continue to raise serious problems, it is not disputed that 
in an emergency other yards could undertake naval ship- 
building, and the output of naval tonnage could be increased 
considerably. 

In the supply of air-force equipment, the most significant 
recent step has been the bringing to Australia of a British 
air mission, headed by Sir Hardman Lever. Firms interested 
in the production of aircraft or with facilities for pro- 
duction have been encouraged to appreciate the function 
that Australia can exercise as a manufacturer of aircraft 
for neighbouring Empire countries. The future of the 
industry in Australia is bright. Much preliminary work 
remains to be done ; apart from the setting up of factories, 
artisans have to be recruited, but there is much good 
material available. Orders for air-force planes, except 
elementary training planes, have so far been given only to 
the factory at Fisherman’s Bend in Victoria, which has 
orders for too of the Wirraway type. It is understood, 
however, that the Clyde Engineering company, near 
Sydney, manufacturers of locomotives, farm and other 
machinery, propose, in association with well-known British 
manufacturers, to enter upon aeroplane production at an 
early date. 

For present requirements, which are most urgent, the 
Defence Department is obtaining 50 I.ockheed planes 
from the United States, too Wirraway planes from 
Melbourne, and 40 Avro Anson planes on charter from 
England. More modem planes than Avro Ansons are 
on order from England, but when they will enter the 
service is doubtful. In January 1959 equipment valued at 
nearly two million pounds, ordered in England, had not 
yet been delivered. This lag has forced the Government 
to order in the United States. It has been publicly stated, 
with authority, that the air mission, which has made its 
report to the Government, is satisfied that a substantial 
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output of air-force planes could be expected from the 
future Australian aeroplane industry. The Government 
has adopted the report and is taking steps at once to 
implement it. It is understood that assembly factories 
will be established at Sydney and Melbourne, and that 
government railway workshops and private factories will 
co-operate in the manufacture of essential parts. 

Besides the extension of the Royal Australian Air Force 
stations at Laverton, Richmond and Point Cook, stations 
are now being developed at Perth, Port Darwin, Canberra, 
Townsville and Amberley. A start will soon be made 
with further stations between Sydney and Brisbane and at 
Port Moresby. The objective is to build station equip- 
ment sufficient to house and operate 19 squadrons with a 
first-line strength of 212 planes. 

The supply of army equipment is in arrear, and the delay, 
which has given rise to many warnings, is perhaps one of 
the reasons why some Government supporters have 
hesitated to insist on compulsory military service. The 
increase of the voluntary militia from 35,000 to 70,000 in a 
matter of months has created a shortage even of pre- 
liminary equipment, such as uniforms. The production 
of machine guns and rifles is stated to be sufficient for present 
requirements, but supplies of the Bren gun have not yet 
come forward from Lithgow, where the factory for its 
production is still incomplete. Heavy equipment, such as 
artillery, is produced in insufficient quantities, and much 
remains to be done in this department. An immediate 
emergency would find the new militia insufficiently supplied 
with artillery and accompanying equipment. Anti-aircraft 
guns are now coming forward to anti-aircraft units, but 
not yet in sufficient quantities for a major war in the 
Pacific sphere. In February, however, Mr. Lyons was able 
to announce that “ we are no longer dependent upon over- 
sea factories for mobile types of guns ”. Ammunition 
supplies have also much improved. 

As regards raw materials used in defence, it is officially 
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stated that magnesium and aluminium for aircraft con- 
struction may shortly be obtained in substantial quantities 
from crude ore deposits in Tasmania. More important 
still is the achievement of co-operation between the major 
oil companies and the Government on the question of 
accumulation of oil supplies, with the aim of increasing the 
stocks now carried. 

At a public meeting in the shipbuilding district of 
Balmain, Sydney, Mr. Street made it clear that he would 
demand value for every penny spent in defence, together 
with efficiency and despatch, in order that the programme 
should be fully completed by June 1941. His statements, 
made from time to time, have inspired confidence in widely 
different political quarters. The readjustment of public 
opinion since Munich has tended to swing Australian 
public opinion, not so much behind the Government, as 
behind the defence programme, which is supported by 
representatives of all shades of political thought, although 
not by all political organisations. 

On such issues as compulsory military service there is 
much difference of opinion. In the Labour party there is 
a greater disposition than formerly to support the proposal. 
While the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, among 
other working-class bodies, is still officially opposed to 
compulsory military service, there is every indication that 
many members of the Labour rank and file are restive, 
believing that the anti-compulsory-service plank does not 
strengthen the Labour platform. Generally speaking, 
there is now not much difference between the Government 
defence programme and that of the Labour party. Mr. 
Curtin, indeed, charges the Government with stealing his 
important defence points and making them its own. What- 
ever may be the protestations of political parties in Australia 
to-day, the guiding factor is a public opinion that wants 
defence and seems prepared to foot the bill. 
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L Political Chronicle 

T hese paragraphs are being written during the course 
of the parliamentary session which has lasted, save for 
the customary Easter recess, since February 3. On the 
whole it has been a successful session for the Government, 
and most of the forebodings of difficulty have been belied. 
To a large extent this is due to General Hertxog’s success 
in creating the right atmosphere for his English-speaking 
supporters. They had been gravely disturbed by the 
events that sprang from the Voortrekker centenary cele- 
brations of last year.* The renaming of Roberts Heights 
as Voortrekkerhoogtc had come as a profound shock to 
the sentiment of most English-speaking South Africans. 
At the same time they were disturbed by the movement, 
born out of those celebrations, for the political reunion of 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans, at present divided 
between the United party of General Ilertzog and the 
Nationalist party of Dr. Malan. This would relegate 
the English-speaking citizens to the position of a minority 
racial bloc. This latter movement, be it said, was sponsored 
by no one less than the Prime Minister’s own son. Dr. 
Albert Hertzog. This fact added to the uneasiness, but 
it gave the Prime Minister his opportunity. In a most 
admirably conceived and expressed letter, addressed to his 
son and published in the press, he decisively rejected any 
proposal for reunion that did not take account of English- 
speaking South Africans, and asserted again the necessity 
of co-operation between the two sections, which is the 
essential basis of the United party. Largely because of 
* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1939, pp. 4*4 et seq. 
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this letter, the disaffection within the United patty that had 
been stimulated by the Roberts Heights episode almost 
completely died away, and the Government’s course in the 
House during the first half of the session became a smooth 
one. 

On the whole, too, the decline in the Government’s 
popularity in the country has been checked. It has had 
the misfortune of having to fight, within a period of two 
months, four by-elections in scats that it had won at the 
general election last May — a large number in relation to a 
House of 153 members. Three of these seats it retained, 
though with reduced majorities. In the fourth, Paarl, a 
constituency near Capetown, a favourable majority of 427 
was converted into a hostile majority of 107 — in itself not 
a very large turnover of votes at a by-election in a con- 
stituency of 8,000 voters. 

In three of these by-elections the contests were straight 
fights between the United party and the Nationalists : in 
the fourth, at Pretoria city, a Dominion party man also 
entered the lists in a constituency never yet contested by 
that party. He was decisively defeated, and his defeat 
seems to have contributed to the party’s decline, which 
has been going on since the general election of last year. 
There are to-day definite signs of impending disintegration 
of the Dominion party. It has virtually no hold in the 
country anywhere outside Durban, and it is losing ground 
there. The English-speaking section of the country seems 
to be rallying more and more to the Government’s support : 
as the news from Europe has grown in gravity, the neces- 
sity of maintaining a united front has come to be increasingly 
appreciated. 

The by-elections have shown, however, that the National- 
ist Opposition is still gaining ground, though not as rapidly 
as it had hoped. The programme that it has been putting 
forward, though effective in the stimulation of sentiment 
and prejudice, fails entirely on the constructive side. The 
main debate of the session so far, apart from the budget 
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debate, was on an Aliens Amendment and Immigration 
Bill introduced by Mr. E. H. Louw, who returned to South 
Africa last year after representing the Union in Washington, 
London and Paris, and is now a Nationalist member of 
Parliament. That Bill was a definitely and unashamedly 
anti-Semitic instrument. It sought to terminate com- 
pletely Jewish immigration, which had already been severely 
curtailed by the Aliens Act passed two years ago, and to 
apply certain discriminatory provisions to Jews already in 
the Union. The Bill was decisively rejected in Parlia- 
ment, all the other groups voting with the Government 
against a Nationalist minority of 17, but it won for the 
Nationalist party a certain amount of support in the country, 
where anti-Semitic feeling has become a far from negligible 
factor. 

The other main feature of the Nationalist party’s activity 
has been the stimulation of anti-colour prejudice. It has 
seized upon anything that might stir up the always suscep- 
tible feelings of a large section of the people of South Africa 
in matters affecting natives and Coloured people and 
Asiatics. In particular, it is pressing for the segregation 
of Coloured people and Asiatics, and by doing so has 
caused the Government a good deal of embarrassment. 
Many Government supporters feel just as the Nationalists 
do in these matters, while others retain, in varying degrees, 
a measure of liberal tradition and sentiment. The question 
as it affects the Cape Coloured section of the population 
is dealt with in a later part of this article. The Asiatic 
aspect has presented the Government with special difti- 
culties. At one time it appeared as if the Government, in 
order to pacify some of its supporters, was going to intro- 
duce an Asiatic segregation law, to the intense resentment 
of the Indian community in South Africa and the people 
of India. It appears, however, that the Government of 
India made representations, and that the matter is to be 
the subject of further consultation between the two Govern- 
ments, by round-table conference or otherwise. 
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Certain other highly contentious proposals were fore- 
shadowed earlier in the session, giving colour to the view 
that there is a growing authoritarianism in the Govern- 
ment’s outlook. One such proposal was for a drastic 
alteration of the rules of procedure of the House of Assembly, 
a proposal that seemed to ignore the experience gained in 
other parliaments, that it is by consultation between the 
parties rather than by the application of compulsion to the 
Opposition that the smooth working of the parliamentary 
machine can best be secured. At about the same time 
there was also foreshadowed the introduction of legislation 
for the control of the press, of the political activities of 
teachers, and of public meetings. 

As the parliamentary session has advanced, however, 
all issues of this kind have tended to be eclipsed by the 
gathering war-clouds in the European firmament. As to 
the stand that South Africa would take if war were to come, 
the Government has not in terms given a clear indication. 
The position as defined by the Prime Minister remains in 
general much the same as it was last September.* In one 
respect, however, there has been a significant change. 
Referring to the Union’s position in the event of war, the 
Prime Minister said in the House on March 25 : 

When and where the activities of a European country ate of 
such a nature or extent that it can be inferred therefrom that 
its object and endeavour are the domination of other free countries 
and peoples, and that the liberty and interests of the Union are 
also threatened thereby, the time will then also come for this 
Government to warn the people of the Union and to ask this 
House to occupy itself with European afl^irs, even where the 
Union would otherwise have no interests or would take no 
interest in them. 

Although, as this statement indicates, no opportunities 
have been provided for a debate on external affairs, it is 
permissible to infer from it that the aggressive aims of the 
totalitarian States, and the threat to fteedom which they 
imply, have come to be appreciated in South Africa fat 
* See The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, p. 51. 
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better than they were in September 1938. The decision 
of the Government to amalgamate the police force of South- 
West Africa with the South African police, and to send 
substantial reinforccmaits of Union police to the territory, 
can only be interpreted as a response to the realisation that 
the German minority there might be used to give point to 
that threat. 


II. Defence 

T WO years ago an account was given in The Round 
Table* of the Union’s defence schemes as then proposed. 
The swift march of events since then has made defence the 
primary national problem of the moment. There is little 
doubt that if war had come in September or October of 
last year the Union’s internal politics would have necessi- 
tated a determined attempt to remain neutral. The pro- 
gress of German policy, however, from the achievement of 
German unity to the aim of foreign domination, has 
wrought a considerable change in outlook in the Union. 
Even a portion of the Nationalist party is experiencing 
doubts as to the wisdom or feasibility of neutrality at all 
costs. 

Considerable interest therefore attaches to Mr. Pirow’s 
recent statement on defence in the House of Assembly. 
With one exception, the main lines of policy described two 
years ago remain unchanged. This exception concerns 
the proposals for mechanisation, which have been dropped. 
After extensive review, the Government has concluded 
that the thick and difficult nature of the bushveld country, 
where land fighting might be expected, and the absence of 
proper roads, make the development of mechanised units 
unwise — a remarkable conclusion. 

As far as coastal defences and air and land defence are 
concerned, it is clear from the Minister’s statement that 
progress has been patchy. Coastal defence, depending 
* No. 107, June 1957, pp. 556-63. 
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largely on the obtaining of heavy armament from overseas, 
has obviously been delayed by the prior pressure of Great 
Britain’s own needs. Little therefore has been achieved 
towards making harbours such as Capetown “ battleship 
proof”, except the acquisition from Great Britain, on 
indefinite loan, of the monitor Erebus with its 15 -in. guns. 
For the same reason, aeroplane strength, though ahead of 
schedule, represents no more than the minimum of present 
needs. In view of these difficulties, efforts have been con- 
centrated particularly on what can be achieved within the 
Union. Training of air force pilots and mechanics has 
proceeded apace. The plans made had budgeted for 50 
pupil pilots, 100 fully trained reserve pilots, and 800 
mechanics : the figures achieved to-day stand at 452, ijo 
and 2,080 respectively. The total of infantry available at 
short notice is now 28,000, and of those available within 
three months 53,000, only 3,000 short of the total planned 
for the end of the five-year period. Similarly, the number 
of men in defence rifle associations, standing at 30,000, 
exceeds expectation by 30,000. 

In regard also to the local manufacture of munitions and 
armaments, considerable progress is being made. Small- 
arms ammunition has for some time been manufactured at 
Pretoria and production of heavier types is now planned. 
Arrangements are now being concluded with some of 
the chief engineering concerns on the Witwatersrand 
for the production of heavy artillery and trench-mortars. 
Experiments are being made with the manufacture of tanks, 
and it is reported that representatives of the Skoda works 
will shortly arrive in the Union to supervise production 
of the Bren machine gun. Finally, the Union Govern- 
ment is employing the powers it possesses under the Defence 
Act to compile a national register of available man-power 
between the ages of 17 and 60. 

These defence activities mentioned above, and the recent 
despatch of police reinforcements to South-West Africa, 
make it reasonable to infer that the Union is to-day less 
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complacent than formerly about its immunity from 
involvement in the crises of Europe, 


III. The Budget 

M r. HAVENGA had last year budgeted for a deficit 
of £ioOyOoo. He introduced his budget this year 
with the estimated deficit turned into an estimated surplus 
of £^,6^0,000. Indeed, later figures of revenue collections 
show that the realised surplus was still larger. The main 
reasons for the favourable budgetary position with which 
the new financial year opens are, first, the accident of an 
unexpected gain of £zi),ooo from death duties ; secondly, 
the rise in the price of gold, which brought in another 
£}5h°oo from income tax upon gold mines; and, 
thirdly, the maintenance of profits in industry and com- 
merce at an unexpectedly high level, which resulted 
in the receipt of some £307,000 more than had been 
anticipated in income tax on non-mining companies, 
while super-tax on individuals exceeded the estimate 
by £164,000. It is rather remarkable that these increased 
income-tax yields should have taken place when imports 
were being cut down so severely that customs duties 
yielded £230,000 less than the estimates, and well over 
£1,000,000 less than the yield for the previous year, although 
they included a windfall £300,000 collected upon imports 
of wheat, which normally arc not allowed. 

The Treasury expects a similar buoyancy to continue 
during the coming year. Mr. Havenga forecast a gross 
income of £44,110,000, against an estimated expenditure 
of £42,820,000 from revenue funds, providing an apparent 
surplus of £1,290,000. Out of this, £50,000 is to be 
sacrificed by a restoration of the rebate on normal income 
tax to its old level; the total cost is £600,000, but the 
current surplus is to be drawn upon for £550,000, which 
is the estimated yield of the lowered rebate in the year 
just past. An additional expenditure of £300,000 upon 
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armaments has been put down on this year’s estimates, and 
the rest of the 1938-39 surplus is to be devoted to the 
same purpose. Additional help for farmers is to be given 
through state-subsidised rebates on the rail and road 
freights on various farm products and farm requisites, at a 
cost to the Treasury of some £800,000. The levying of 
importers’ licences, an unpopular tax imposed by the Cape 
provincial administration, and one that had become some- 
thing very like an additional import duty, such as provincial 
councils are not competent to impose, is to be abolished ; 
and the Cape Province is to be recompensed with an annual 
grant of £160,000. Provision was also made in the budget 
for the whole proceeds of the native poll tax to be made 
available for native development, if the responsibility for 
native education should be handed over by the provincial 
administrations to the Union Department of Native Affairs, 
at an additional cost of £180,000. In this way the surplus 
would be converted into an anticipated deficit of £200,000. 
As negotiations for the transfer of native education have 
broken down, the additional grant to the Native Trust will 
not be paid, and the estimated deficit is thus reduced to 
£20,000. 

Last year the Treasury evidently expected the reduction 
of normal income-tax rebates to be progressive until they 
disappeared entirely. This year it evidently felt that it 
could look forward into the future with more confidence, 
and was willing not only to restore the full 30 per cent, 
rebate, but also to bring £530,000 of last year’s surplus 
into the current year’s accounts in order to enable it to be 
done without strain. 

If there is general satisfaction with the revenue accounts, 
it cannot be said that the position of the loan account is 
quite so healthy. Expenditure is estimated at over 
£24,000,000. A local 3 1 per cent, loan floated at par 
during the last year yielded merely £3,500,000, of which 
only £2,630,000 was taken up by the public. No less 
than £11,400,000 of the £17,200,000 raised last year was 
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obtained by the cheap but relatively precarious method of 
issuing treasury bills. Negotiations are on foot for the 
resumption of overseas borrowing, but it seems impossible 
that loans can be secured on as easy terms as in the immediate 
past. The position has been relieved to some extent by 
the action of the Stabilisation Fund in following the example 
of the British Exchange Equalisation Fund and taking 
advantage of the higher market price of gold, but even so 
the funds available for the purchase of land in the released 
areas by the Native Trust are to be halved from £2,000,000 
to £1,000,000. As the £4,000,000 already spent have only 
bought a million morgen of land, it would appear that there 
may yet be considerable delay before the 7,230,000 morgen 
promised for exclusive native occupation are made available 
for that purpose. 

It cannot be said that all observers agree with the 
Minister’s apparent claim that the rapid expansion of the 
loan votes since 1932 has in every instance resulted in 
“ enhancing the permanent assets of the country ”. There 
is much to be said for the plea of Dr. N. J. van der Merwc, 
M.P., when he said : “ I think that the Minister should 
bring our ordinary budget and our loan budget closer to 
each other, so that it is indicated to the public that our 
total expenditure is greater than our revenue ”. 


IV. Segregation and the Coloured People 

I N a previous issue of The Round Table * an account 
was given of the origin and the present position of the 
Coloured people of South Africa. It was then pointed 
out that 

of the Union’s non-European peoples the Coloured have been 
longest and most intimately in contact with Western civilisation, 
and have therefore become most thoroughly assimilated to it. 
. . . The attitude of the Europeans and their government 
towards the Coloured is, therefore, a good test of the extent to 

* No. Ill, June 1938, pp. 618-23. 
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which they are prepared to take their stand “ on the firm and 
inexpugnable ground of civilisation as against the rotten and 
indefensible ground of colour ”• 

The article then went on to cite a number of fields in which 
European Governments in South Africa had practised 
discrimination against the Coloured people, mainly since 
Union, and concluded with the prophecy that, owing to 
the growth of colour-consciousness in South Africa, further 
acts of discrimination were bound to follow. 

The prophecy is now in process of fulfilment. Already 
the ominous word “ segregation ” is on the lips of every- 
one. It is to-day widely believed tliat segregation is the 
best means of solving what the people are pleased to call 
the “ Coloured problem Segregation has become a 
word to conjure with in South Africa. General Hertzog, 
so it is stated, has “ solved ” the native question by his 
policy, already translated into law, of political, territorial 
and industrial segregation.* So far as the Coloured 
people are concerned, residential segregation has long been 
enforced against them in the ex-Boer republics of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, while in the Witwaters- 
rand area they may not occupy any building for any purpose 
whatsoever, except in certain defined localities. In the 
ex-republics. Coloured persons are, furthermore, kept out 
of certain employments by the European trade unions, and 
they enjoy no form of parliamentary franchise. In the 
Cape and Natal, on the other hand, the Coloured people 
have for a century enjoyed the right of occupying fixed 
property wherever they chose, and of engaging in any 
occupation, though the Government’s “ civilised labour 
policy” has now begun to restrict their opportunities of 
finding employment.’)' They still vote in the same con- 
stituencies as the Europeans, but have to satisfy conditions 
that are no longer imposed on the latter. 

* Industrial segregation means the exclusion of natives (Bantu) 
from certsdn spheres of employment. 

t Sec The Round Table, he. cit. 
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The agitation fot Coloured segregation was started by 
the Nationalists of the Cape Province, where the vast 
majority of the Coloured folk live. In a heterogeneous 
community such as ours, the appeal to racial prejudices and 
fears must always be one of the easiest means of achieving 
popularity among certain sections of the people. The 
National party has made full use of the racial weapon ever 
since its inception in 1912. First it was the Black peril, 
now it is the Jewish and Coloured menace. In May 1957 
the segregation appeal scored its first success, when the 
Cape provincial council passed a resolution asking for 
legislation to compel municipalities to establish separate 
residential areas for White and Coloured people. In April 
of the following year the administrator of the Cape Province, 
with the concurrence of his executive committee, published 
a draft segregation ordinance in order that the Cape 
municipal congress then in session might express its opinion 
thereon. The ordinance allowed municipalities to decree 
segregation, not only in residential areas but also in such 
buildings, conveyances, and places of entertainment or 
recreation as were under the control of the municipalities. 
The municipal congress refused to express an opinion on 
the ordinance, on the ground that the delegates had not 
had enough time to consider it. When the measure was 
subsequently introduced into the provincial council the 
United party, who form the majority of the House, succeeded 
in postponing consideration of it until the municipal con- 
gress should have expressed its opinion. This the congress 
has now done : during its session which has just concluded 
it accepted the principle of the segregation ordinance by 
126 votes against 3}, the delegates of the four largest 
towns (mainly English-speaking) voting in the minority 
against the representatives of the smaller (and mainly 
Afrikaner) towns. 

In the meantime the Nationalists had intensified their 
segregation campaign. The celebrations of last year in 
honour of the Voortrekkers, who were represented as 
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having made the country safe for “ White ” civilisation, 
gave their politicians a great opportunity. At the Blood 
river on Dingaan’s Day, 1938, Dr. Malan, the Nationalist 
leader, speaking on the site of the Voortrekker victory over 
the Zulu chief Dingaan, took as his text the second Great 
Trek, the trek of the poor Whites to the towns, and the 
victory that would have to be won if these Afrikaners were 
to be saved for “ White ” civilisation. Over whom ? 
That question had already been answered at the Union 
congress of the National patty in November, when, as 
Dr. Malan wrote afterwards, the Cape Nationalists called 
the North to their aid, and inaugurated a nation-wide 
segregation campaign against the Coloured people. A 
petition was drawn up for circulation throughout the 
Union, demanding the prohibition of marriages or extra- 
marital unions between White and Coloured people, as 
well as residential, political and industrial segregation. 
Political segregation means the creation of a small number 
of purely Coloured constituencies (as has already been done 
for the Bantu) and hence the setting of a definite limit to 
the influenee of the Coloured vote. Industrial segregation 
has been defined by Die Burger, the leading Nationalist 
newspaper in the Cape, to mean the reservation of certain 
industries, and certain kinds of work in other industries, 
exclusively for Europeans, and, in “ mixed ” industries, 
the establishment of quotas for Europeans and various 
types of non-Europeans. 

It is important to be quite cleat on the nature of the feel- 
ings that the Nationalist campaign has succeeded in stimu- 
lating. In former days, in the days of General Hertzog’s 
“ Black Manifesto ”, the Nationalists appealed to the 
sentiment of feat — ^fear lest a handful of Europeans be over- 
whelmed by the great mass of Bantu barbarians. This 
kind of fear can hardly be used against the Coloured people, 
who total only 768,000, who cannot be described as 
barbarians, and a number of whom enjoy a higher standard 
of civilised living than, for example, the poor Whites, 
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But it is possible to describe them as a menace to the purity 
of the European race. And that is the line which the 
agitation is taking. The emphasis is on purity of blood. 
Coloured blood is bad blood, and from its infiltration the 
European must be saved, no matter at what cost. One of 
the leading Nationalist spokesmen said recently that 
discrimination based on colour, and the necessity of keeping 
the European race in South Africa pure, were “ axiomatic ” 
considerations. As late as 193 2 the Nationalist leaders were 
still ashamed to admit that their non-European policies were 
based on colour rather than on civilisation. They have 
travelled quite a long way since then. 

It goes without saying that the campaign which the 
Nationalists have been conducting must be deeply wounding 
to thousands of Coloured folk. Its most notable feature 
is the contempt that has been poured upon them. Through 
a large number of Nationalist speeches and writings there 
runs this refrain : “ Europeans arc living and working 
side by side with the Coloured people. The shame of 
it ! ” Whoever wants corroboration of this, let him read 
the columns of Die Burger. These arguments have been 
reinforced by insistence upon the depreciation of the value 
of house property that is said to follow on the entry of 
Coloured people into a predominantly European area; 
this has tended to weaken opposition in many quarters 
normally not responsive to Nationalist propaganda. 

The Nationalist agitation proved so successful that the 
Government has now found it expedient to bow before it 
and to adopt a segregation policy of its own, which has 
been endorsed by the party caucus. The Government has 
not yet published the details of its measure, but has merely 
stated in very general terms what is in its mind, no doubt 
in order to test the reaction of the country. It has declared 
itself opposed to political and industrial segregation, but 
in favour of a move in the direction of residential segrega- 
tion, partly on the mistaken ground that the Coloured 
people themselves do not desire to mix with Europeans. 
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While the Nationalists propose to bring about complete 
separation between the races within a definite period, 
General Hertzog declares that the Government intends 
“ to interfere as little as possible with existing rights of 
ownership or occupation”. To which General Smuts 
adds : “ We are not going to interfere with the present 
status quo, but we are going to peg the present position, to 
see that it does not develop further 

In comparison with the Nationalist policy, this proposal 
is certainly lenient. Nevertheless, if it were to become 
law an important change would have been effected in the 
status of the Coloured people in the Cape Province and 
Natal. When General Hertzog first outlined his Bantu 
segregation policy in 1925, he stated categorically that such 
a policy would not be applied to the Coloured people, since 
they belonged with the liuropeans. No people can be 
expected without resentment to submit to the loss of rights 
long enjoyed, particularly if the motives behind the depriva- 
tion place a stigma on their race. Moreover, with the 
recent history of this country to guide them, how can the 
Coloured people be sure that this new dose of discriminative 
legislation will be the last ? 

The amiouncement of the Government’s segregation 
programme brought to a head the anti-segregation move- 
ment that for some time had been agitating the Coloured 
people. The movement had started as a protest against 
the Nationalist segregation campaign, and, as the latter 
gathered momentum, so did excitement steadily rise among 
the Coloured people. Numerous anti-segregation meetings 
were held and anti-segregation petitions were circulated. 
Attempts were made (and ate apparently still continuing) 
to galvanise into more vigorous life a non-European front 
consisting of Coloured people, Bantu and Indians in order 
to fight segregation, which now affects all three peoples, 
though in varying degrees. A number of churches of 
British origin supported the Coloured protests. The 
federal council of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
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on the other hand, passed a motion in favour of 
segregation. 

The first official intimation of the Government’s segrega- 
tion policy was given on March 21. Soon afterwards 
there came an announcement that on an appointed date 
Coloured meetings of protest would be held throughout 
the country, while on a given Sunday there were to be 
special prayers in all the Coloured churches. On the 
evening of March 28 a protest meeting attended by a crowd 
of over 10,000 Coloured people (according to a newspaper 
estimate) was held on the Parade in Capetown. The 
meeting, which was perfectly orderly, broke up at ten 
o’clock, when most of those present joined a procession, 
which, it was intended, should march past Parliament 
House. Some distance up Parliament-street the police 
ordered the leaders of the procession to turn into another 
street. A section of the people, however, continued their 
course, sweeping the police out of their way and injuring 
four of them. 

After the Parade meeting had closed, some property 
was damaged in various parts of Capetown. Police vans 
traversed the city breaking up bands of demonstrators. 
In a number of cases, so it was alleged, the police attacked 
quite innocent people. The Minister of Justice (General 
Smuts) at first pooh-poohed the allegations, but later, when 
more evidence was produced, he said that his department 
found it very difficult to get at the facts, since the aggrieved 
persons refused to bring their complaints to the police. 
He guaranteed fair treatment to any Coloured complainant 
who came forward; but he would not agree to a com- 
mission of inquiry. Here the story must break off for the 
time being. 
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I. Exchange Control 

A t the end of 1938 New Zealand was able to look 
back upon a year described by the Prime Minister 
as one of record prosperity. Whether or not “ prosperity ” 
is the right word to use, it seems elcar that the combined 
effect of the Government’s policy and several satisfactory 
export seasons had produced a year in which internal wage 
levels, business activity, employment, and individual 
spending were higher than ever before. The figures for 
motor-vehicle licences, radio licences, totalisator receipts, 
telephone connections and notes in circulation reached 
new high levels, while the number of marriages constituted a 
record for the Dominion. The manager of one of the 
largest retail stores was reported as saying, “ It’s the best 
year we’ve ever had. The people are easy to please and 
apparently have plenty of money to spend.” Nevertheless 
there were other signs — signs that the fates would not be 
so kind to the Government in its second term of office 
as they were in its first. The excess of deposits in the 
post office savings bank, which had taken place in 1937, 
had changed by the end of 1938 to a substantial excess of 
withdrawals; exports were declining not only in value 
but also in quantity; advances to the Government by the 
Reserve Bank for purposes other than marketing were 
rapidly increasing; and the latter part of 1938 saw a rapid 
fall in the sterling funds held in London by the Reserve 
Bank and the trading banks.* It was apparent that the 
country, as well as its citizens, had been drawing on its 
bank balance; and the close of the year was marked by 
* See table below, p. 654. 
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the gazetting of the export licences regulations and the 
import control regulations.* This, however, was not 
sufficient to deter New Zealanders from enjoying, in the 
words of a Labour newspaper, “ the happiest and the best 
spending Christmas New Zealand has ever known”. 

With the Christmas season over, and the importers 
beginning to receive the first batches of their import 
licences from the customs authorities, the country settled 
down to take stock of its difficulties. The importers 
discovered that, as had been feared, imports were to be 
drastically reduced. The working rule adopted by the 
customs authorities, on instructions from the Minister 
(Mr. Walter Nash), was to issue licences for the first six 
months of 1939 based on each importer’s figures for the 
first six months of 1938, with such modifications as the 
Government’s policy requited. The nature of these 
modifications was not disclosed, and all that importers 
knew was that some had received no licences at all, some 
had received licences for more-or-less reduced quantities, 
and some had received licences for all they wanted. No 
clear plan was discernible, and there were many anomalies 
and hardships. The importers, assisted by the press, 
made vehement protests about the difficulty of doing 
business under these conditions, and the Minister was 
subjected to strong criticism for his secrecy, which was 
described as “ arrogant silence ”, “ autocratic and in- 
explicable reticence ” and so on. The Minister did not 
help matters by saying, in reply to certain overseas com- 
ment, “ They are still guessing, and they will go on guess- 
ing”. An Auckland body known as the Bureau of Im- 
porters decided to challenge the validity of the regulations 
before the Supreme Court, whereupon the Prime Minister 
replied : “ What the Government has not authority to do 
it will soon have authority to do. That is all I will say 
about that at this stage.” It is not surprising that New 
Zealand importers were in January very angry men. 

* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1939, p. 335. 
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Yet the more far-sighted members of the business 
community were even then able to take a more reasonable 
view. A past president of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce pointed out that the time was not one for 
recrimination, that in a democratic country the electorate 
must take its share of the responsibility, and that if the 
Prime Minister would take the people into his confidence, 
and say that we must tighten our belts and pay for the 
glorious picnic of the last three years, he could be assured 
of public-spirited co-operation by everyone. But the 
Prime Minister rejected even this olive branch and said : 
“ I do not agree with that philosophy and all I can say is 
that we arc not going to tighten our belts The Minister 
of Finance was more accommodating. In addition to 
replying by letter to points raised by a previous deputation 
of importers, on January 25, less than two months after 
the imposition of the regulations, he explained his policy 
to a conference in Wellington, convened by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and attended by over seven 
hundred business men from all parts of New Zealand. 

The rapid fall in sterling funds was due, he said, to three 
causes : first, the repatriation of funds left in the country 
after the raising of the exchange premium on London in 
1932; secondly, a concerted effort on the part of some 
New Zealanders to send their money out of the country; 
and, thirdly, the increased importation of goods. He did 
not propose to go into the origin of the last cause, but for 
the calendar year 1938 exports were approximately 
million sterling short of the amount required to pay for 
imports and debt and other services for that year. During 
the coming year, moreover, certain loans, both govern- 
ment and local body, were falling due in London, and if 
these were to be repaid million sterling would be 

required for the purpose. Further, the accelerated defence 
expenditure meant that large quantities of goods needed 
for the three defence arms would entail a heavy charge on 
sterling funds. To meet this situation the Government 
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had three courses open to it : to increase tariffs, to allow 
the New Zealand pound to depreciate, or to control ex- 
change and ration imports. The Government had decided 
to take the last course, but each one of the possible courses 
involved a restriction of imports. In the view of the 
Government, if imports had to be reduced, it was but 
common sense to select the imports desired. Unless they 
found a way of extending manufactures in the Dominion, 
there was no future for quite a large section of the young 
people. Imports would therefore be selected in the follow- 
ing order : first, the fertilisers and equipment necessary 
for primary production; secondly, the capital equipment 
and raw materials necessary for secondary industry; as 
to the rest, the principle would be that first preference 
would be given to the United Kingdom. He went on to 
say that the Government could now see for the first time 
what happened to the proceeds from the sale of exports, 
which had in the past been partially known to the trading 
banks and the Reserve Bank; it was only during the last 
six weeks that the Government had begun to see the rami- 
fications of credit and currency and their effect on sterling 
funds. He concluded with an appeal for co-operation 
and an undertaking to remove as far as humanly possible 
any hardships or anomalies. 

The conference then proceeded to prepare a series of 
written questions to the Minister, and on the second day 
he attended in person to answer them. Among the 
important points arising from his answers were these. 
The duration of the system depended upon the attainment 
of its objectives ; the objectives were to conserve sterling 
funds in order to provide for debt services and other 
commitments overseas, for raw materials for New Zealand 
industry, and for the import of goods that could not be 
economically produced in New Zealand. It was not 
practicable to make public the basis upon which import 
licences were allocated, nor at present to publish a list of 
prohibited commodities ; nor was it possible to state more 
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definitely than he had already indicated the amount by 
which he expected to reduce imports in the current year. 
Subject to the protection of local industry, special con- 
sideration would be given to oversea firms that were 
prepared to send goods to the Dominion and leave the 
proceeds for investment within the country. No transfers 
of licences would be permitted. 

The conference passed resolutions condemning the 
regulations as impracticable, unnecessary and unjust, and 
advocating an alternative scheme under which the Govern- 
ment would (a) fix the amount of sterling each importer 
could use for twelve months, on a basis of the last, say, 
three years’ average, less the percentage necessary to con- 
serve sterling funds; (b) protect local manufactures by 
listing such goods as were to be prohibited from entry 
or allowed only under permit; (<•) vary the direction of 
trade by listing goods subject to restriction from certain 
countries ; and (d) set up an import tribunal of business 
men and government officials to hear and decide appeals. 
A committee of the conference subsequently published 
a series of statements in reply to the Minister. As to the 
Minister’s three reasons for the fall in London funds, it 
was said that the repatriation of funds left in the country 
should have been anticipated by a Government which had 
taken office upon an undertaking to reduce the exchange 
premium and had not done so; that the flight of capital 
from New Zealand had been due to fear or discouragement 
caused by the Government’s policy; and that over- 
importation had been due to the gross over-spending by 
the Government and its huge imports for public works. 
Generally, the causes were not unavoidable and unalter- 
able — ^they were the logical sequence of events which the 
Government itself had set in motion, and of which it should 
have long ago anticipated the results. The scheme 
adopted was not the only suitable one : wholesale coercion 
was unnecessary, and a voluntary restriction as adopted 
by Australia in 1930 would have sufficed. The scheme of 
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import selection to protect local industries, which the 
Government, as an afterthought, had grafted on the control 
of exchange, was ill-conceived, unscientific and uneconomic. 
It was the result of no proper survey or plan relating to 
the capacity of New Zealand industry to fill the gap. 
Finally, the Minister was taken severely to task for refusing 
to make public the basis of the allocations or to say how 
long the restrictions would continue. 

It is as yet too early to judge the effects of the import 
control regulations and the degree of their success in 
attaining the objectives set out by the Minister of Finance, 
but certain trends may already be noticed. Financially, 
the trend is unfavourable. The following table gives a 
picture of the situation. 


(In /:N.Z. million.) 


Year. 

Reserve 

Net Bank 

Overseas other Reserve 

Assets advances Bank 

of to Ratio 

Banking Govern- %.* 

System. ment. 

J^st Monday in March, 

Notes 
in Cir- 
culation 

Average 

foryear 

ending 

March. 

Imports, Exports. 

Total foryear 
ending March, 

^935 

41*8 

— 

97-2 

6*3 

5 2*6 

44-9 

1956 

44 ' I 

— 

98-5 

6*6 

37*4 

49*7 

1937 

34-4 

0-8 

72-8 

7-9 

47-6 

60’2 

1958 

26*6 

— 

74-1 

9-1 

58-1 

65*0 

1939 

9-3 

12-0 

25-4 

10*2 

54-4 

57*9 

Month, 

iMSt Monday in Month, 

Average, 

Total for Month. 

1938 

Jan. 

zyo 


67-3 

9*7 

5-6 

7-5 

Apr. 

28-6 

— 

8i*7 

10*6 

4*5 

4*5 

July 

^ 3*3 

1-9 

70*6 

9*6 

4*6 

3*8 

Oct. 

ii ‘9 

6*8 

46-1 

I0‘8 

4*5 

2*2 

1939 

Jan. 

7-3 

ii-i 

25-8 

II'O 

4*7 

6-2 

Feb. 

9-1 

12-8 

25*8 

11*0 

4*8 

6*2 

Mar. 

9*3 

1 2*0 

25-4 

II -2 

4.4 

7-7 


* By statute the Reserve Bank is required to maintain in gold and 
ster^g exchange a reserve of not less than 25 per cent, of its notes 
in circulation and other demand liabilities. 
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The “ other ” advances to the Government are advances 
other than those to the Primary Products Marketing 
Department, which are covered by unsold produce. A 
fairly large amount of these “ other ” advances must also 
be covered by the assets created by the progress of the 
housing scheme, but no official figures on the point ate 
available. 

It must be remembered that under past Governments 
over-importation was usually met by the raising of a loan 
in London, especially where the imports concerned were 
largely capital goods for public works and allied purposes. 
The present Government has from the beginning set its 
face against any such loans. It is not suggested, of course, 
that the steady depletion of sterling funds since Labour 
came into office has been due entirely to the import of 
capital goods, but for the calendar year 1957 only about 
one-third of all goods imported were finished consumers’ 
goods, while for the calendar year 1958 this proportion 
was still less. These facts, while indicating where the 
money has gone, also show how difficult is the task facing 
the Minister of Finance in his endeavour to use the import 
control regulations to build up funds in London and at the 
same time develop local industry (or even keep local 
industry going at its past level). A rough estimate in- 
dicates that, even if imports of finished consumers’ goods 
(including many essential commodities which cannot be 
produced in New Zealand) were cut by half, the problem 
would not be solved. Within his own patty the Minister 
has been severely criticised for not applying control much 
sooner, when it could have been flexible and have caused 
much less hardship than the present emergency remedy. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand why the declared policy 
of the Labour patty was not seen to demand such a 
selective control in its first term of office. 

The obstinate refusal of the sterling funds to rise in the 
manner hitherto considered normal in the months when 
exports are creating credits in London is due also to other 
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factors. The demand for London funds to pay for im- 
ports ordered before the control was imposed has been 
heavy. It is not known to what extent imports for govern- 
ment departments have been restricted; certainly, imports 
for defence purposes have been large, and are bound to 
increase. Some types of exchange transaction that arc 
not affected by either the import or the export regulations, 
and that normally went through the banks, have probably 
been diverted to other channels, where it is believed that 
an “ unofficial ” exchange rate has developed. Local 
industry requires new capital equipment, which must be 
imported. Finally, there is the decline in primary pro- 
duction. Indeed, it seems that sterling funds will not 
rise very much this year. 


11. Problems of Production and Labour. 

T he decline in the volume of primary production has 
been mainly confined to the dairying industry. For 
the export year ending July 1958 the quantity of butter- 
fat exported was 7 per cent, less than in the previous year, 
while for the seven months ending February 1939 the de- 
cline was 9 per cent, in comparison with the corresponding 
period in 1957-58. For the same comparative periods 
the killings of pigs fell by 20 per cent. The number of 
dairy cows has been falling steadily since 1936. The 
indications are that there is a definite tendency to change 
over to sheep. On April 50, 1938, there were over 32 
million sheep in the Dominion, more than ever before, 
and it is estimated that even this figure will be exceeded 
at the end of the current season. The killings of lamb in- 
creased by 10 per cent, between the two seven-months 
periods mentioned, although this season’s total is not 
expected to exceed last season’s. On the other hand, 
the United Kingdom market for meat is now restricted, 
and the plight of the sheep-farmer proper — ^that is to say, 
the breeder and wool-grower — ^is said to be desperate. 
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In January the president of the New Zealand Farmers’ 
Union addressed a letter to the Prime Minister in which 
he said that the high costs of sheep-farming could not be 
met out of the comparatively low revenue, that the sheep- 
farmer could not pay competitive rates for labour, that 
rates and land tax were a heavy burden, and that on all 
types of land, including the very best, finance was not 
available for maintaining the fertility of the land. His 
executive was of the opinion, he said, that millions of acres 
of grazing land would soon be forced out of production, 
and he asked that the Government urgently appoint a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the problem. 

The Government, however, has attacked the task of 
developing local industry with vigour and enthusiasm. 
A “ Buy New Zealand Goods ” campaign was opened 
in December and has been actively continued. Early 
in March the Prime Minister began a tour of inspection 
of local factories which was given good publicity in 
the press. It is clear that many new minor industries 
will be established, and most existing ones will expand. 
Of major industries it is as yet too early to judge, except 
that the Bureau of Industry is considering applications for 
a licence for the manufacture of motor tyres, and most of 
the important oversea tyre firms are among the applicants. 
Another new project is the re-survey of the Taranaki 
iron sands in the hope that modern research may have 
discovered some new method of smelting this potentially 
valuable but hitherto intractable deposit. The Onekaka 
steel project * is still hanging fire, and London 
experts are now in the Dominion making further 
investigations. 

It may be said that in all this interest in local industry 
the Government is making a virtue out of necessity. This, 
however, is not the whole truth. The development of 
local industry in order to provide New Zealand with a 
more balanced economy has long been part of the Labour 
* Sec The Round Table, No. hi, June 1938, p. 645. 
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party’s policy, and Mr. Sullivan was by no means inactive 
in his first term of oflBce. Indeed, in 1958 the number of 
workers engaged in secondary industry exceeded 100,000 
for the first time. At ‘the annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association last November the President said 
that during the past three years the Minister’s courtesy, 
push and vision had helped them through many difficulties. 
While, he added, there was a feeling among them that there 
had been a lack of progress, they had no complaint against 
him personally. They had no hesitation in offering him 
their full co-operation in the efforts he was making to 
assist industries in the Dominion. The point is that, 
whereas action to implement the policy was formerly 
desirable, it is now imperative. 

Nevertheless, the import regulations found the Govern- 
ment without any detailed and coherent plan for local 
industry. In a speech to the Labour party caucus in 
February, Mr. Sullivan said that the task was one of 
herculean proportions, involving problems of raw materials, 
labour supply, finance, markets, prices, and standards of 
quality, but it had been manfully tackled with excellent 
results. He had set up a departmental committee to consult 
with representatives of industry and advise the customs 
department what goods could be made in New Zealand 
and what could not. This committee had been working 
almost day and night since the introduction of import 
restrictions, discussing with manufacturers the extent to 
which they could expand and supply New Zealand with 
the commodities required. It is clear that the country 
was entitled to expect something better than this hasty 
improvisation. 

Of the problems mentioned by the Minister, that of 
labour is of immediate importance. The labour required 
will be very largely skilled males and semi-skilled females 
(the proportion of these for one city was given as five 
males to four females), and it is just this type of labour 
which it is most hard to obtain. In its search for skilled 
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labour for its housing scheme, the Government has had 
to import several hundred men from Australia, while the 
demand for young women in shops, offices and factories 
has for some time exceeded the supply. To find more 
men it is natural to turn to the 20,000 or so who are em- 
ployed on public works. The Prime Minister has said 
that it is the general policy to take men off public works 
and put them into industry, and it was announced late in 
February that the Government had asked the Manu- 
facturers’ Federation to make arrangements to take 8,000 
men in six weeks. The manufacturers, however, com- 
plained that men who had been employed on public works 
were disinclined to enter factories, and when forced to do 
so had not always been satisfactory. The President of 
the Manufacturers’ Federation said : “ If an industry is 
prepared to work an additional shift mainly for the purpose 
of training new workers, but requires a subsidy while this 
male adult labour is being trained, then I think the Minister 
of Labour will give such a request his sympathetic con- 
sideration”. It appears, therefore, that the Government 
cannot hope to transfer any large number of its employees 
to the pay-rolls of private industry without paying some- 
thing for the privilege. 

The labour problem has also its wider aspects. There 
are the major issues of co-operation between employers 
and employees, and of the willingness of the worker to 
give full value for his high wages. There have been many 
allegations of slacking, and one prominent business man 
went so far as to say that there was now less work done 
for more money than at any other time in the country’s 
history. Cabinet Ministers have been franJe in their 
condemnation of those described by the Minister of Public 
Works as “ scroungers ”. The Prime Minister on his 
visits to factories has not lost the opportunity to urge 
upon the workers the necessity of an increased output. 
Soon after he took over the portfolio of Labour from Mr. 
H. T. Armstrong, Mr. P. C. Webb said that “ we cannot 
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take more out of the national income pool than we put 
into it. We must increase production and we must avoid 
industrial friction.” He followed this up in the next month 
(January) by calling, in the principal cities, conferences 
representative of every branch of industry, both workers 
and employers. In his address to the Wellington con- 
ference he appealed for co-operation in the national interest, 
and suggested that a council might be appointed, at which 
every question affecting industry might be discussed with 
an unbiased mind, and representatives might approach 
all problems from the point of view of New Zealand. 
The conferences enthusiastically supported the Minister’s 
plan, decided to set up both national and local councils, 
and displayed a general feeling of goodwill and deter- 
mination to overlook sectional interests. The Minister 
is a believer in the conference procedure, and in an out- 
spoken statement on February 22 he announced his in- 
tention of calling a national conference between shipowners 
and watcr-siders to end “ the inefficiency which unfortunately 
prevails in many New Zealand ports ”. The Minister’s 
action was not by any means premature; for shipowners 
have complained bitterly of the labour cost of handling 
cargo on the New Zealand wharves. 

In addressing the conference in Wellington on March 9, 
the Minister said that, whatever the causes, if things were 
to continue as they were the water-front would be held up 
as the laughing-stock of New Zealand, if not also of other 
parts of the world. The conference was also addressed 
by the Minister of Finance, who pointed out that there 
was not a single hold-up on the water-front, whether by 
the shipowners or by the water-siders, which did not have 
a detrimental effect on the national economy; and by the 
Minister of Public Works, who said that if he worked on 
the principle now adopted on the water-front it would 
cost him twice as much as it did to make a mile of railway 
or road. The Minister for Housing (who was formerly 
Minister of Labour) suggested that, if the trouble could 
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be traced to the wilful inefficiency of individual workers, 
then the union should be given power to discipline them, 
by expulsion if necessary. As a result of the conference’s 
deliberations, a new national organisation is to be set up 
to report to the Minister upon new methods of employing 
labour and of utilising more efficiently the labour available, 
and to use every endeavour to prevent stoppages. Never- 
theless within a fortnight a major stoppage occurred at 
Wellington, where the water-siders, irritated over what 
they thought was unreasonable delay in the issue of their 
new wages award, adopted ‘‘ go-slow ” tactics, and con- 
sequently were dismissed en masse. After a meeting at 
which they were alternately cajoled and threatened by 
the Ministers of Labour and of Marine, they agreed to 
return to work, but by then the whole port had been idle 
for several days. In addressing himself to the problem 
of water-front labour, the Minister has indeed tackled a 
thorny task, and his policy is in this respect still wanting 
in results. 

Agricultural labour also is likely to give the Minister 
much trouble. Seasonal labour was with difficulty found 
last year by taking men off public works, but according 
to the farmers the problem of permanent labour has become 
acute. At this point there is felt most keenly the impact 
of the comparatively unsheltered market for primary 
produce upon the sheltered wage-market of the New 
Zealand worker. The farmers complain that they cannot 
afford to provide either wages or conditions comparable 
with those provided either upon public works or in industry. 
In February an abortive and somewhat bellicose con- 
ference took place between the Farmers’ Union and the 
New Zealand Workers’ Union on the subject of a new 
wage agreement. The conference met again in March 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour, and 
appointed a committee to continue the discussions, but 
no solution is yet in sight. The workers demand increases 
upon the scale provided by the Agricultural Workers’ 
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Order of 1957, increases which the farmers say they are 
quite unable to give. 


III. British Commonwealth Relations 

I N spheres somewhat wider than the purely domestic 
there have been two interesting developments. The 
first is the arrival of Sir Harry Battcrbee, the newly ap- 
pointed High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in 
New Zealand. New Zealand is now in line with the other 
Dominions in carrying out the spirit of the resolutions 
of the Imperial Conference of i9z6 by having in New 
Zealand a direct representative of the United Kingdom 
Government. The flippant citizen delighted in repeating 
the rumour that the appointment had a more sinister 
significance, but at the state luncheon to Sir Harry Batter- 
bee the Prime Minister said that rumour was not always 
correct, and stressed the value of personal contact with 
a representative of the British Government, who could 
give expression to the mind behind the communications 
and interpret the one Government to the other. 

The second development is the announcement that a 
conference is to be held in New Zealand between repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, Australian and New 
Zealand Governments to discuss Pacific questions of mutual 
interest, with special reference to defence. The holding 
of this conference is of peculiar interest in the light of the 
discussions at the British Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference in Sydney,* where it was suggested that each 
Dominion should take a wider regional responsibility for 
defence as a natural extension of its home-defence require- 
ments, and that this involved a strategic study over the 
whole area in which the Dominion was situated with a 
view to possible active defence measures in that area. 
The forthcoming conference may achieve more than a 
plan for pooling Australian and New Zealand resources 
* See The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, p. 58. 
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in an emergency : it may pave the way for regional Imperial 
Conferences as a new technique of Commonwealth co- 
operation. 

The fact that it has been called at the instigation of New 
Zealand is encouraging evidence of the Government’s 
attention to the defence problem. The Government is 
not given to making pronouncements upon the subject, 
and in this respect has stood during the last six months in 
marked contrast to the other Governments of the British 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless a great deal of quiet work 
is being done. The territorial force has now reached a 
state of efficiency surpassed only in the best years of com- 
pulsory training, and the development of the air force is 
proceeding apace. Mf)st of the Vickers “ Wellington ” 
bombers will arrive this year, and the aerodromes and 
equipment will be ready for them. Great progress has 
been made with the territorial air squadrons, and the 
Government will this year receive a further 109 reserve 
planes released by the United Kingdom Government for 
training purposes. An instance of the energy with which 
the ground equipment — ^hitherto the principal retarding 
factor — is being prepared is given by the new aerodrome 
and hangars at Blenheim for the Marlborough territorial 
air squadron; although work on this aerodrome has only 
just started, it is intended to be completed and fully equipped 
by September, at a cost of £ 100 , 000 . 
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FREEDOM STANDS FAST 


1. The Free Way of Ltfe 

T he world is passing through a crisis of great danger. 

The foreground of daily detail is coiafused, but to the 
British people the background of ultimate issues is clear. 
If we arc driven to fight in a new world war, we shall be 
fighting because we believe that a stand must be made for 
the principles of civilised life as we understand them. 
'Fhose principles cannot survive in a reign of force and 
aggression in international life. We in the British 
Commonwealth shall be fighting for the defence, first, of 
our own countries, and of the Commonwealth itself, 
in which the principles of freedom flourish under the 
shelter of the British peace. But in order to secure our 
own territories and peoples we have realised that we must 
make common defensive cause with other nations whose 
interests in this are the same as ours, either because they 
are geographically near to us, or because, being weak, 
they arc likely to be early victims of aggression if it goes 
unrestrained. 

Our way of life is different from other peoples’, and wc 
believe it to be superior. But it is not for this reason — 
not in pursuit of any ideological crusade — ^that we may be 
driven to fight; it is simply because we believe that our 
way of life and the lands in which we exercise it will be 
threatened to the heart if aggression advances further. 
Our way of life, as Lord Halifax reminded us in his great 
speech of June 29,* may be threatened from within as 
well as without ; and our first duty therefore is to examine 
and set forth “ the old standards of conduct and of ordinary 

* Passages from this speech are reprinted below, p. 813. 
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human decency, which man has laboriously built up ”, 
in order to make sure “ that our own standards of conduct 
do not deteriorate 

The essentials of the British way of life ate threefold. 
The first is the rule of law : freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and punishment, from privileged castes and uniforms that 
are above the ordinary laws, from concentration camps and 
firing squads, and from all the other sneaking, cruel 
machincr)^ of the secret police system. With this essential 
of freedom based on law may be associated the fair and 
equitable treatment of minorities, the recognition that men 
of all creeds, races and colours have their rights as fellow- 
men and fellow-citizens. The second essential is freedom 
of conscience and of utterance. Within the wide limits 
set by public morals, the law of defamation and the preven- 
tion of incitement to violence, we uphold in the British 
Commonwealth freedom of religion, freedom of organisa- 
tion, freedom of speech, freedom of the press. Attacks 
upon these, however earnestly excused, are attacks upon 
one of the things that make the British Commonwealth 
worth while. 

The third essential is economic freedom, within the scope 
of man’s present mastery of nature. Here as elsewhere, 
freedom is founded on a balance of rights and duties, 
and it is not always certain, especially in international 
economic affairs and in the relations between classes, when 
the balance is fairly poised. There are indeed many 
differences of opinion over the best way to secure economic 
freedom, some praising individual liberty of choice in 
labour or business, others praising trade-union solidarity 
and social control. But we have established firmly, and 
now regard as necessary to our way of life in the Common- 
wealth, a minimum standard that includes the freedom of 
men to combine and agitate for their economic ends, 
especially in trade unions, the freedom of men from forced 
labour, and their freedom, if they are poor, from the worst 
consequences of social insecurity. This is a field where, 
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as wealth grows and social organisation develops, freedom 
can expand once its roots have taken hold. 

In the maintenance of this threefold standard of the free 
life, we in the British Commonwealth have found parlia- 
mentary institutions valuable beyond price. Parliament 
won for the people most of their freedom, and is their most 
vigilant watch-dog in guarding it. But the particular form 
of governmental machinery by which the way of life is 
upheld and defended is not of its essence. We must 
beware of identifying democracy with our own particular 
means of hearing and answering the voice of the people, 
and of then turning democracy into a shibboleth. 


11. The Rising Tide of Aggression 

T he free life, in every one of its essentials, is to-day 
challenged by the forces of aggression that menace the 
world. The countries that have glorified aggression 
abroad have at home abolished the rule of law, freedom of 
conscience and utterance, and the bases of economic 
freedom. What they do among their own people, however, 
is no cause of war. It would go too far to say that these 
things arc none of our business ; for that would be to deny 
the unity of western civilisation and the common humanity 
of all men. But it is neither our duty nor our desire to 
spend our own strength, and prejudice our own freedom, in 
order to change the mode of government of other countries. 
To compass the overthrow of totalitarianisms has never been 
part of British policy in peace time. If there comes a war, 
it will be part of British war aims only in so far as it is 
necessary in order to secure objectives of a different kind — 
the lasting peace and safety of ourselves and our allies. 

We arc driven to resist designs of national aggrandise- 
ment by force in Europe, not because other countries have 
chosen wrongly, as we think, their own way of life, but 
because by their aggression they challenge ours. Their 
threat is pointed against the British Commonwealth and 
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what it stands for in two ways. First, our way of life, 
sturdy as it is, may sicken in a world dominated by force, 
even though it may not suffer military assault. The use 
of force calls up force to resist it ; totalitarian organisation 
of aggressive power requires a totalitarian organisation of 
defensive power. To strengthen and expand freedom, 
which the nations of the Commonwealth hope to achieve in 
the future, severally and jointly, requires as its necessary 
background a world, not of ease and complacency, but of 
order and fair dealing between nations. This condition is 
incompatible with the doctrine of aggression and of 
breaches of international faith justified only by national 
ambitions. 

Secondly, it has now become clear to the British people 
that the aims of National-Socialist Germany in the inter- 
national sphere do not stop short at abolishing the penalties 
of the Treaty of Versailles, or at reuniting in one Reich 
people of German blood and of neighbouring territory, 
or at economic objectives that may be justified by rational 
arguments. They now seem to have no hori2on but 
mastery of the world. Each successive advance, it appears, 
becomes but a platform for a fresh attack, which would 
doubtless be turned against Great Britain and the British 
Commonwealth as soon as opportunity, reckoned in terms 
of relative power, seemed ripe. In this light, any further 
accretion of German strength — for instance through control 
of Danzig, which is the key to subjection of all Poland — 
appears as a retreat from the ramparts of the British 
Commonwealth itself. Perhaps our slowness to realise 
these facts, or at least to act accordingly in building an 
impregnable defence against aggression in earlier years, 
accounts for our present troubles. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, it was necessary that Germany should take all and 
more than she could fairly claim, and that the western 
Powers should retreat to the point of humiliation and 
peril, before the moral cause of any world war against 
aggression should be perfectly clear. Haggling over the 
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past does not solve our dangerous problems of the present. 
The fact is that the seizure of Bohemia and Moravia last 
March, though but the culmination of a long series of inter- 
national mischiefs committed by National-Socialist Ger- 
many, changed a vast and decisive body of British opinion 
from believing that there might be some reasonable way 
of satisfying German demands to the view that nothing 
short of the political and economic subjection, first of 
Europe and then of the British Commonwealth, was likely 
to satiate the National-Socialist regime, until it had been met 
with a resolute and impenetrable defence, blocking the 
path of aggression. The problem of Germany’s future, 
in central Europe and in the wider world, can be and must 
be solved ; but not along that path. 


111 . British Foreign Policy 

I N order to see how this change of opinion, which was 
instantly reflected in British foreign policy, came about 
so decisively at that time, it is necessary to review very 
rapidly the main sequence of Germany’s international coups. 
These were brought about by a regime which now appears 
to us as the arch-enemy of order based on law, but which 
was always fed by the honourable motives of throwing 
off the excesses of the peace treaties and restoring self- 
esteem to the German people. The first coup was the 
re-militarisation of the ‘Rhineland, in March 1956. Many 
British people felt then that, however violent might be the 
shock to confidence and to international law, it was 
certainly not worth a bitter and bloody struggle to prevent 
a country from occupying its own territory with military 
forces nearly twenty years after the last war. The second 
great coup was the seizure of Austria in March 1958. Here 
again, though the breach of faith was still grosser, and the 
shock to the rule of law between nations still more shatter- 
ing, many British people argued that large numbers of 
Austrians, perhaps the majority, wanted the Anschluss, 
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which had been barred by a treaty that left Austria dis- 
membered and barely capable of independent life. Even 
over the Sudetenland, which Ilcrr Hitler demanded and 
eventually took in September and October 1938, there was 
a feeling among a larger number of British people that 
Germany “ had a case ”, and that a painful sacrifice to meet 
her case might be necessary in order to remove for ever a 
dangerous source of friction. 

She had no case over Bohemia and Moravia. The march 
to Prague came as a violent shock to the British Government 
and people for three reasons. First, it was a cynical breach 
of pledges given personally by the Fuehrer to British 
statesmen : in a direct sense, it was “ our affair ”, a deliberate 
affront to British policy. Secondly, it utterly shattered 
faith in the word of the National-Socialist Government, and 
thus made further negotiation with them appear futile 
except with the backing of superior force. “ This is my 
last territorial ambition in Europe,” said Herr Hitler of 
the seizure of Austria. “ T do not want any Gzechs ”, he 
said during the Munich crisis. His word had now become 
worthless in British eyes. Thirdly, the events of last March 
showed that there was now no limit to German appetite. It 
was not confined any longer to overthrowing the Versailles 
Diktat ; nor was it confined to the racial ambitions which 
many people had regarded as a most dangerous but never- 
theless a calculable feature of the National-Socialist cult. 
There seemed to be no restraint left, save the possibility 
of armed and unshakable resistance to aggression, upon its 
reaching out to grasp at world dominion. 

The reaction on British policy was immediate. As Lord 
Halifax said in his speech in the House of Lords on 
March 20,* 

If and when it becomes plain to States that there is no apparent 
guarantee against successive attacks directed in turn on aU who 
might seem to stand in the way of ambitious schemes of domina- 
tion, then ... in all quarters there is likely immediately to be 

* See The Round Table, No. 115, June 1939, p. 604.. 
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found a very much greater readiness to consider whether the 
acceptance of wider mutual obligations, in the cause of mutual 
smport, is not dictated, if for no other reason than the necessity 
of self-defence. His Majesty’s Government have not failed to 
draw the moral from these events. 

It seemed at that time that preparations were afoot for 
sudden coercion against the Polish State, which Poland 
herself, in advance of any British guarantees, took vigorous 
steps to resist. The guarantee to Poland, followed by the 
Anglo-Polish mutual assistance pact, thus became the first 
excursion of British policy into specific commitments to 
countries in eastern Europe. It was followed by guarantees 
to Greece and Rumania, again under the stimulus of barely 
concealed German or Italian threats to the independence 
and integrity of these countries, by the alliance with Turkey, 
and by the negotiations for a pact with Soviet Russia. 
The result of these decisions, each flowing from the last, 
was a sharp reorientation of British foreign policy and a 
consequent revolutionary change in British military policy. 

While the commitments to eastern European countries 
raised new political and strategic problems, however, in 
an important sense they were but projections, further 
afield, of the traditional policy of pledges to Belgium and 
France, unilateral in the one case and mutual in the other. 
These pledges are founded, not on the similarity of govern- 
mental institutions between Great Britain and her nearest 
continental neighbours, nor on any special communion of 
spirit among their several peoples, but on the belief that 
any threat to the independence or territorial integrity of 
France or Belgium is in effect a threat to Great Britain and 
to the British Commonwealth. Similarly, the British 
Government has now reached the conclusion — some people 
would say, belatedly — ^that any threat to the independence 
or territorial integrity of Poland, Greece or Rumania would 
likewise be a threat to the British Commonwealth, and has 
conducted its policy accordingly. France has adopted a 
similar view, and so has Turkey as regards her own region. 
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Hence it is no matter for astonishment that Great Britain 
should consequently have entered into pledges to Powers 
whose system of government is very dilferent from our own. 
Our pledge to Belgium would be no less necessary if Belgium 
were under a dictatorship. Indeed, of the countries to 
whom we have long been under a military obligation, two 
— ^Portugal and Traq — are dictatorially governed. It is in 
recognition of these facts that people whose predilections — 
religious, economic or ideological — are strongly hostile to 
Soviet Russia have accepted an Anglo-Soviet pact as a 
desirable culmination of our new eastern European policy. 
The basis for such a pact exists in a community of interest 
in resisting aggression; it can rest securely on nothing 
else, nor is anything further required. 

Our pledges, once given, will be redeemed in the letter 
and the spirit. They are therefore of life-and-dcath 
importance for the countries to which they have been given, 
just as they are for ourselves. From our own point of 
view their purpose is to prevent domination of all Europe 
by force, which would be as fatal to ourselves as to our 
associates; and thus to defend our own security in the 
British Commonwealth, and with it our whole way of life. 
They are the direct outcome of a rising tide of aggression, 
which has at last convinced the British peoples of their own 
danger if it is not arrested. 

If, in spite of the building of the Peace Front, Herr 
Hitler throws down the gauntlet before winter settles on 
Europe, our whole effort of sacrifice and fortitude as well 
as dashing bravery will have to be thrown into the task 
of winning the war. If, on account of it, he decides that 
the risk is not worth while, and if the crisis of the next few 
weeks passes off without war, then we must beware of the 
temptation to slacken our efforts to “ win the peace ”. 
Peace cannot be won, in the end, by the weapons of war, 
but only by its own instruments of understanding and 
adjustment. When once aggression has been decisively 
rebuffed, and a “new atmosphere” established, then we 
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can examine, as Lord Halifax promised, “ the colonial 
problem, the problem of raw materials, trade barriers, 
the issue of l^bensram, the limitation of armaments, and 
any other issue that affects the lives of all European 
citizens This is the now famous “ dual policy ” that 
Great Britain has undertaken. Moreover, the process 
must be a self-examination as well as an examination of the 
claims of others. No one can suppose that all is perfect 
in British economic policy or British colonial policy, viewed 
from within. The Round Tabi.e, for its part, will continue 
as in the past to address itself, not only to the problems of 
world affairs that confront all members of the British 
Commonwealth, but also to problems of imperial relations 
and colonial government that concern the internal structure 
of the Commonwealth itself. Only along such paths can 
our full duty to freedom be done; for that duty is not 
merely defensive but constructive as well. 

Much that would be desirable in a peaceful world, how- 
ever, is impossible while aggression still rears its head. We 
shall need a stern display of self-sacrifice and fortitude for 
many months yet before we can be sure that the threat of 
aggression and the rule of force is at last laid low. The 
plan of those who wish to subjugate the democratic 
western Powers is to destroy resistance, not by a frontal 
assault if they can help it, but by a succession of nerve- 
strains calculated to sow disunity among and within the 
peace-loving countries, to break their will-power, and to 
secure compromises like that of Munich which lead on to 
further cheap strategic gains. It is the duty of the British 
people, and of the people of France and our other allies, to 
show that they can withstand those nerve-strains with 
greater calm and endurance titan can the regimented masses 
of the Axis Powers. To do so needs a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of dogged courage which by their past history 
our people have shown they possess in full measure, and 
which their future will call upon them to show again, if 
freedom is not to perish from the earth. 
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I. The Alliance and After 

A t a time when public attention, turning to the Far East, 
is focused upon our dispute with Japan over tlic 
maintenance of British interests and the protection of 
British lives in China, it is natural to think chiefly in terms 
of the present emergency. But it may not be unprofitable 
to examine the general nature of our relations with Japan, 
to enquire whether, quite apart from current issues, they 
can be improved consistently with our obligations else- 
where, and — if they can so be improved — what steps can 
be taken to that end in the present difficult circumstances. 

There is a temptation for those who have no time or 
opportunity for special studies to be content with a very 
general knowledge of causes and events in Far I^astcrn 
politics, and to regard them as something remote and 
uncontrollable. It follows that, when a startling event 
brings the Far Eastern situation into the forefront of its 
attention, British public opinion is apt to be taken by 
surprise, and to realise rather belatedly that far-reaching and 
important changes have taken place under its eyes but 
almost without its knowledge. The development of 
Japan’s campaign in China is a general illustration of this 
theme, and the outbreak of the Tientsin affair is a special 
case in point. The Tientsin affair, though at first sight a 
predominantly local issue, is in fact a critical stage in a 
deterioration of Anglo- Japanese relations that has been in 
progress for a decade or more. 

It can, indeed, be traced back to an even earlier date, 
since it is at least arguable that the Anglo- Japanese alliance 
in its second phase was incompatible with Japan’s ambitions 
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and Great Britain’s obligations. This is past history, into 
which for our present purposes we need not closely enquire ; 
but it is worth a passing reference, because many observers, 
including experienced British residents in China and Japan, 
allege that, if only the alliance had continued after 1922, 
Great Britain would have been able to exercise a restraining 
influence upon Japan, and could thus have prevented or 
moderated the aggressive continental policy that has 
culminated in the present tragic conflict. It is hard to 
share in this retrospective optimism when one recollects 
that, while Japan, under the terms of the alliance, was 
actively associated with Great Britain in prosecuting war 
against Germany, she presented to China the sinister 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915. That action unmistakably 
presaged the future course of Japanese policy in China. 

It is true that, had British energies not been concentrated 
elsewhere, Japan might have hesitated to make such a 
move ; but from that moment the ambitions of Japan were 
revealed, and though under the moderating influence of 
a continued alliance with Great Britain she might not have 
moved so fast or so far, it is certain that the alliance would 
have been subjected to greater and greater strain as Japanese 
policy came more and more into conflict with British 
interests. It is probable, to say the least of it, that the 
alliance could only have been maintained at the cost of 
increasing concessions by Great Britain — material and moral 
surrenders which might have delayed or even averted the 
present acute crisis in Anglo- Japanese relations; but, 
whether the alliance moderated or merely obscured Japan’s 
continental aims, the fact cannot be denied that since the 
lapse of the alliance in 1922 Japanese ambitions and major 
British interests have been fundamentally irreconcilable. 
The fact that the alliance was dropped in the interests of 
our relations with the Dominions and the United States 
tends in itself to show that such benefits as we could then 
hope to draw from it were held to be of secondary 
importance. 
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In any case, it seems fak to say that in 192Z Japan had 
mote to hope for from its continuance than Md Great 
Britain, and it is significant that its lapse caused very bitter 
feeling throughout Japan, but nothing beyond some 
largely sentimental regrets in limited ckdes in England. 
The bitterness has never entkely vanished from Japanese 
memories, and recent anti-British sentiment in Japan has 
undoubtedly been strengthened by a feeling, however 
mistaken, that in throwing over our ally we behaved 
treacherously to an old friend. 

Japan, ever since her humiliation at the hands of Russia 
and Germany after the China war in 1894, has always felt 
the need of European support, and even after the conclusion 
of the Washington Nine-Power treaty she did not abandon 
efforts to secure British collaboration in China. Time after 
time, from that date until the Manchurian incident of 1931, 
she made more or less earnest bids for British “ co-opera- 
tion ”. On our side we were not unwilling to attempt to 
find some basis of agreement, and we might have reached a 
solution of some of our joint difficulties if the Japanese 
had been able to give us a precise definition of what they 
meant by “ co-operation ”. This was never forthcoming, 
perhaps because the Japanese did not know exactly what 
they wanted from us, perhaps because in the moderate 
quarters in Japan from which these bids emanated it was 
felt that the extremists would want so much that the 
matter had better be left vague for fear of a blank 
refusal at the outset. What all parties in Japan wanted 
was a European Power to support thek China policy, 
because they did not feel confident of carrying it through 
alone. 

That policy, however, had not yet taken definite shape, 
because it depended upon the outcome of a conflict of 
forces within Japan itself. The maia objective of the 
policy was dear enough. It was the establishment of a 
dominant influence, economic and political, in China; but 
there was no unanimity within Japan concerning the 
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geographical range of such influence or the method by 
which it was to be obtained. 

It may be said without tmdue simplification that, with 
occasional pauses, Japanese domestic politics have for the 
past ten or fifteen years centred upon a struggle between 
two factions in Japan, of which the extreme representatives 
were the conciliatory school of Baron Shidehara on the 
one hand and the forward school of the yoimger militarists 
on the other. In 1951, the conciliatory efforts of Baron 
Shidehara brought forth the maximum of opposition from 
the aggressive party, and the struggle culminated in the 
Manchurian incident of 1931, which put the militarists into 
a position of power which they have since gradually con- 
solidated, until to-day they are supreme in Japan and will 
tolerate no open objection to their aims or their methods. 

It is convenient to use the term “ militarists ”, because 
the initiative in Japan’s present policy was taken by the 
army, and that policy is in fact shaped and directed by them. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that there is any 
serious division of opinion between the “ militarists ” and 
the rest of the nation. In all Government circles there is 
a majority body of opinion which is in general agreement 
with the principles for which the army stand — ^principles 
of a totalitarian cast in domestic policy, and of a definitely 
imperialistic nature in foreign policy. Obviously there 
must exist differences of opinion over method and timing 
in the execution of both. This has been recently demon- 
strated by the internal struggle over the question whether 
Japan’s understanding with the anti-Comintern Powers 
should be enlarged into a military agreement. But by and 
large those who have to deal with Japan must face a sub- 
stantial unity of opinion and sentiment in matters of foreign 
policy, especially where it concerns Japan’s position in 
Eastern Asia. No doubt some elements in Japan do not 
wish to go so far or so fast as the army is taking them; 
but they all want to go in the same direction. 
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II. Great Britain as the Enemy 

T hese are fixed points which have to be borne in inind 
when considering the question of current and future 
Anglo-Japanese relations. Great Britain must not reckon 
upon any split of opinion within Japan, but must face the 
fact that she is at present dealing with a determined and 
united people, stimulated and excited by a war atmosphere 
and yet not depressed — so far at least — by fears or hard- 
ships serious enough to raise doubts in the popular mind 
about the wisdom of the national policy. There are, it is 
true, people in Japan who have private anxieties for their 
country’s future, anxieties which they are reluctant to 
express in public ; and the common people arc puzzled by 
the obvious disparity between their country’s sweeping 
military triumph and its meagre results in terms of political 
and economic gain. But on the whole the doubters arc 
disposed to accept the Government’s injunctions to them 
to be patient and to prepare for a long struggle; and it is 
not hard to make them believe that most of Japan’s ditli- 
cultics can be traced to Great Britain. It was, so the argu- 
ment runs, the obstacle of British privileges that made the 
military campaign in China more difficult and therefore 
more expensive in Japanese lives. It is the obstacle of 
British interests that now stands in the way of a rapid 
economic exploitation of the victory. 

For the present, therefore, it may be said that not only 
must Great Britain be prepared to face a united people ; she 
must also realise that the antagonism between Japanese 
ambitions and British interests has, ironically enough, been 
a factor in preserving that very unity. Too much attention 
should not be paid to demonstrations of public opinion 
in Japan, which blows hot and blows cold and is not 
difficult to manipulate ; but recent events in Japan show that 
those responsible for the present anti-British campaign are 
having no difficulty in mobilising a considerable popular 
sentiment which is more intense, more militant, and seems 
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to have a more genuine basis than the manifestations of the 
latter part of 1957. Making all proper allowances for 
temporary excitement and for a natural desire on the part 
of the Japanese authorities to throw the blame for failures 
and delays in China upon a third country, one is bound to 
conclude that the present clash is not a mere incident but 
an expression of fundamental conflict between the interests 
of the two countries, which cannot be resolved without a 
change of policy on one side or the other, or on both. 


III. What Co-operation Means 

T he solution offered by the Japanese Government, now 
as indeed at any time since the lapse of the alliance, is 
“ co-operation by Great Britain with Japan ”. It is not a 
mere verbal accident that the suggestion is never put in the 
form of “co-operation by Japan with Great Britain”. 
Japan demands in effect that Great Britain shall adjust 
British policy to Japanese policy in the Far East. Such a 
demand is naturally distasteful to us, and deserving at 
first sight to be rejected out of hand : but presumably even 
the Japanese in their present frame of mind do not expect 
to get all they ask for, and we ought even now to be 
examining Japan’s demands calmly, to see where they can 
be made to square with our obligations and our require- 
ments. It is obvious that, even assuming all of Japan’s 
demands to be justified, we cannot accede to them so long 
as they are accompanied by threats and so long as they 
involve third parties; but for the very reason that the 
situation is now diflicult and dangerous we ought to get our 
minds clear regarding the terms that we should be prepared 
to accept in more propitious circumstances. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of our 
respective claims. These can only be worked out at a 
coherence table furnished with a mass of facts and figures, 
since on the one hand the rulers of Japan are not yet agreed 
upon what they want in China, and on the other hand 
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British interests in China are so diverse and complex that 
they cannot be described under one simple formula. 
But it should not be impossible to state in general terms 
what each of us wants. 

Japan wants “ a new order in Asia ”. This is a con- 
venient way of saying that Japan wants to establish political 
and economic supremacy in Eastern Asia. It is obvious 
that complete supremacy can be obtained only at the 
expense of other Powers. Since, however, no other 
Power wants to establish such supremacy, it is possible 
that Japan might be satisfied, or at least obliged to content 
herself, with a situation in which other Powers admitted, 
cither directly or by implication, that they for their part 
did not wish to challenge that position in so far as China 
was prepared to accept it. It would not be an unreasonable 
line for the European Powers concerned and for the United 
States to say : “ We want to see a satisfied Japan and a 
satisfied China. We are not prepared under duress to 
give up to Japan rights that we hold from China ; but we 
recognise that some of those rights arc inconsistent with 
the future development of Eastern Asia. To that extent 
we recognise the need for a ‘ new order ’, and we are ready 
to carry out our already announced policy of surrendering 
them if it will contribute to a peaceful settlement between 
China and Japan. But we will not surrender them except 
as part of such a settlement.” 

This, of course, is less than Japan wants, but is it less 
than she needs ? We may concede at once that the march 
of events is inevitably producing a new order in Asia, and 
we ought to do nothing that is merely obstructive to 
check it or to shape it to our own particular ends. We 
owe in the long run as much respect to the growing 
economic needs of Japan as to the awakening national 
consciousness of China. There is nothing to fear from a 
new order in Asia that took the form of a peaceful political 
and economic development of China, with Japan playing 
the prominent part to which her geographical position and 
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her past record of efficiency clearly entitle her. There is 
everything to fear from a dominance of China by Japan in 
the form of an hegemony exercised by a totalitarian State 
and maintained by force. 

A new order reached by peaceful methods might, it is 
true, involve the gradual elimination of most of our vested 
interests in China, but it should be possible to case the 
process of transition in such a way as to minimise the loss 
pending the creation of new interests, which would no 
doubt take a different form but need not be less valuable. 
A new order resulting from terms imposed upon China by 
force would constitute a menace to all countries with 
interests in the Pacific (and perhaps in the Indian Ocean), 
unless we can assume that the aggressive impulse in modern 
Japan would work itself out, or that Japan would not 
stand the strain of holding down China. Neither of these 
assumptions is safe in the light of the present expansive 
energies of the Japanese people. 


IV. A Peacu Objective 

I T seems, therefore, that unless we ate prepared to resort 
to a deliberate policy of resisting Japan by force — a policy 
which is not at present practicable and which, even if it 
were practicable, would be unlikely to improve conditions 
in the Far East — ^we had better devote our energies to the 
discovery of a basis of agreement with Japan consistent 
in the first place with our own principles and in the second 
place with our own vital interests. The present Tientsin 
discussions do not appear to offer an opportunity of finding 
such a basis, since the Japanese Government, according to 
their most recent statements, have insisted that Great 
Britain, as a condition precedent to the settlement of local 
issues, must not only cease activities in China that may 
be regarded as “unneutral”, but also take positive steps 
to further Japanese plans for the economic development of 
China, to the detriment of the national Government of 
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that country. This is to ask Great Britain to reverse her 
declared policy, under scarcely concealed threats to British 
lives and property in China — ^threats to which only a 
Government entirely bankrupt of resources could sur- 
render : it is obvious that, even supposing that the 
exceptional skill and pertinacity in negotiation of our 
Ambassador in Tokyo could find a formula that appeared 
somehow to reconcile these irreconcilablcs, no real step 
forward in the adjustment of Anglo-Japanesc relations 
would be made. The quarrel would break out afresh, 
because it is a long-standing quarrel for which a radical 
cure has not yet been sought. 

Some attempts were being made to seek such a cure, in 
London and in Tokyo, early in 1937; and though not 
much progress seems to have been made there was some 
prospect of at least preparing the way for friendly discussions 
on a larger scale. But the outbreak of hostilities brought 
those talks to a standstill, and the regrettable truth is that, 
so long as hostilities continue, there is no hope of profitably 
discussing, let alone producing an improvement in, Anglo- 
Japanesc relations. Nothing will satisfy the Japanese 
extremists but concessions from us which will further 
their war aims. Nothing can be willingly conceded by 
us except by way of contributions to the final settlement 
between China and Japan. This is the impasse that we 
have reached. 

Does it not therefore behove us to shape our policy in 
such a way as to promote an early peace ? It is true that 
the prospects are not encouraging, for those in authority 
in Japan to-day are committed to a policy of force, and it is 
difficult to sec any breach in Japan’s front that might be 
widened. Nevertheless, the attempt should be made, 
however poor its prospects of success, because it is only by 
presenting to the Japanese alternatives to their present 
difficult road that we can hope to set in motion forces 
working for peace. The outlook is not entirely hopeless . 
Those who have lived among the Japanese know that 
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they are at bottom a kindly people, with a good fund of 
common sense, who like any self-respecting nation react 
more quickly to sympathy than to pressure. Granted 
that they ate at present in a queer mood, wc ought to try 
to bring them round by comprehending rather than by 
scolding. 

To say this is not to recommend a course of soft soap 
and surrender, but a perfectly firm attitude, showing clearly 
that we wish neither to coerce not to be coerced, and 
that our sympathy for China docs not mean that we are 
unwilling to meet generously the genuine grievances and 
aspirations of Japan. Wc have to admit, in the light of 
events since 1922, that the Nine-Power treaty has proved 
unworkable; and unless a majority of the signatories are 
prepared to coerce Japan into full observance they had 
better content themselves with working for a revision. 


V. Anglo-American Collaboration 

I T will not be sufficient, of course, to make a promise in 
general terms. Both the British Government and the 
United States Government have already stated their 
willingness to discuss changes, but it is useless to expect 
the present rulers of Japan, as long as they think that they 
can gain a certain position by force, to accept a vague 
prospect of something less for the mere sake of conciliating 
hostile opinion in foreign countries, which have shown no 
determination to enforce their own claims. In fact, it is 
unlikely that those present rulers, in so far as they stand 
for the sentiments of the Japanese army, will listen to even 
the most reasonable proposals unless they are persuaded 
that the alternative to listening is something highly dis- 
advantageous for Japan. But there is a chance that other 
and more moderate elements in Japan might be encouraged 
to resist the extreme elements in their own country if they 
felt confident that, by enlisting the sympathy of Great 
Britain and the United States, they could produce a settle- 
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ment with China that would satisfy a substantial part of 
Japan’s requirements, while falling short of the complete 
domination at which the extremists aim. 

Hitherto the line taken by the moderate elements has 
been to avoid a head-on collision with the extremists ; and 
thus we have seen a scries of surrenders which has in fact 
increased the strength of the extremists and diminished that 
of the moderates. In pursuance of those fatal tactics, the 
moderates have constantly begged their British friends to 
do nothing to offend the extremists, but on the contrary 
to make friendly gestures to them. It must be confessed 
that the moderates in japan have got themselves into a sad 
position, and it is doubtful whether they can reassert them- 
selves unless either the China policy of the present rulers 
of Japan proves a conspicuous failure or unless they, the 
moderates, can provide a better one, which, while accept- 
able to Japanese pride, would command the sympathy and 
assistance of the democratic Powers. 

In view of the strong nationalistic feeling now pre- 
vailing in Japan, and of the present political alignment 
with the Axis Powers, it is clear that mere assertions of 
goodwill by all the democratic Powers would have no 
effect ; and it is even more certain that a professed change 
of attitude by Great Britain alone would not suffice to alter 
Japan’s outlook. Wc must therefore conclude that the only 
aid that can usefully be furnished to the moderates in Japan 
is a specific declaration by Great Britain and the Dominions, 
together with the United States and France, that in certain 
circumstances they will collaborate, not only in a revision 
of the Nine-Power treaty, but also in an effort to find 
solutions for the other problems that lie at the root of 
Japan’s present attempt to dominate China. 

Chief among those problems are the questions of 
raw material supplies and markets and of the immigration 
of Japanese into foreign countries — in short, of freedom 
of trade and freedom of residence, providing for Japan 
those outlets for her goods and her people which she will 
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otherwise seek by force in Eastern Asia. These problems 
bristle with difficulties, and it would be foolish to 
expect an easy or complete solution : but if no attempt 
is made there does not appear to be any other way of 
moderating Japanese policy except a resort to armed force 
or to economic pressure likely to lead to hostilities. 

It may be argued that in view of the traditional objection 
of the United States to any commitments in the nature of an 
alliance there is no prospect of joint action towards Japan 
by Great Britain and the United States. Joint action is 
certainly out of the question, but parallel action is not 
impossible. It has, in fact, in some measure already been 
taken, and there is a substantial measure of agreement 
between the United States and Great Britain on their 
objectives. It is true that we are more concerned than is 
America with the protection of specific commercial interests 
in China, but we are both on the same ground in our desire 
to ensure observance of the principles laid down in the 
Nine-Power treaty. That the Japanese Government could 
be influenced by parallel action is proved by their constant 
endeavours to prevent it. Nothing in Japan’s recent 
foreign policy has been more marked than her endeavours 
to conciliate the United States while humiliating Great 
Britain — ^to make capital out of the immediate vulnerability 
of specific British interests in China while treating American 
protests on matters of principle with some semblance of 
respect. 

If the Far Eastern situation is allowed to drift for want 
of collaboration between the Powers affected, then there is 
little hope of saving China from Japanese domination. 
There are many who pin their faith on long-term resistance 
by the Chinese Government, coupled with a progressive 
deterioration in Japan’s economic strength. Even were 
this outcome to be expected, it would be a wretched 
termination to hope for, since it would involve chaotic 
conditions over immense areas, with poverty and distress 
for millions of innocent, industrious people. But the 
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chances are that, unless the Powers with interests in the 
Far East intervxne on constructive lines, the Japanese 
national effort can and will be maintained. To quote 
from the well-informed and impartial Japan Chronicle of 
July 13 : 

No view of the Far Eastern situation is correct which does not 
recognise Japanese ability to continue the war in China for a 
period which can only be described as “ indefinite 

Whether an indefinitely prolonged campaign would 
materially benefit Japan even if it were at length brought 
to a seemingly successful conclusion is, of course, open to 
doubt ; but it is quite certain that the longer it continued 
the greater would be the destruction and wastage of British 
interests in the Far Fiast, 

Everything therefore points to the need for arresting, 
by whatever means are available, the present process of 
disintegration. This cannot be done unless the Powers 
concerned can convince Japan that, if she will bring about 
an early discussion of peace, they will make generous 
contributions to it ; but that if she insists upon continuing 
her present methods they will reluctantly have to consider 
the application to her of economic pressure which, as the 
Japanese well know, would be overwhelming. 

The difficulties, indeed the dangers, of such a course are 
patent. But no one has yet suggested a simpler or more 
effective means of treating a case that now requires a major 
operation. 
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I. The Results of Rearmament 

“ "pRODlGIOUS ” is a much-abused and highly ovcr- 
i worked adjective, but it fits the expansion of Britain’s 
fighting strength which has taken place during the past 
twelve months. In the crisis that culminated at Munich a 
year ago, the navy alone of the three fighting services was 
adequately equipped and trained. It is also common 
knowledge that the organisation of the civilian population 
against air attack was conspicuously weak. The con- 
sequences were what they were bound to be. The German 
Chancellor got still more in Match when by a sudden coup 
de force he annexed Bohemia and Moravia to the Reich and 
turned the flank of Poland’s industrial centre by converting 
Slovakia into an obedient protectorate. 

The strength thus added, not only to German military 
resources, but also to Germany’s strategic situation as a 
central Power with three dangerous land fronts was for- 
midable. The new facilities which the coup gave for 
aggressive action towards the cast were, moreover, quickly 
reinforced and consolidated by the completion of the 
Siegfried Line in the west; and there has also resulted from 
it an increased influence over Italian policy which is more 
like a stranglehold that the handclasp of a friend. 

In these circumstances Europe’s power of resistance to 
German domination has come to depend mainly upon 
British policy and British rearmament. France has shown 
a really heroic resolve within the limits which were open to 
her. She has made an end of weakening political strife, 
and has conceded to her Government emergency powers 
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such as no British Government would ever be entrusted 
with in time of peace. Her industries have given them- 
selves over to intensive production, based in vital cases upon 
a sixty-hour week, and she is rapidly re-equipping and ex- 
panding her air force, which constituted in September 1938 
the only weak point in her defence. Her army was already 
by far the largest and most efficient in Europe west of 
Russia, and she is maintaining it for this period of renewed 
tension by keeping with the colours an extra annual class. 
Her navy, for its size, is excellent. More than she has actually 
done it was not in the power of her gallant people to do. 

This magnificent return to unity in France was indis- 
pensable to the cause of peace. Nothing the British nation 
could do would have been of sufficient avail without it. 
But the very backwardness of Britain’s own preparation 
for war gave her an opportunity for decisive action on a 
scale that was not possible for France, and she has made — 
to repeat the word — really prodigious use of it. 

The naval situation in liuropcan waters differs in two 
important particulars from that which faced the Entente 
in 1914. Germany has now no battle fleet, and requites 
attention from the naval point of view only as a potential 
commerce raider who is well equipped for attack upon the 
sea-borne supplies of her enemies. Italy, on the other 
hand, is now a naval factor of great importance; her 
alliance with Germany and her influence in Spain have 
transformed the position in the Mediterranean and com- 
pelled us ill Great Britain to regard those narrow waters 
as our major theatre for naval action, if war is forced on us. 
No man can accurately foretell the extent to which air action 
may affect our mastery of the sea. In the event of a general 
war, it is not likely to prove a serious menace to our fleet, 
but it would certainly make convoy duties more difficult 
and hamper the movement of transports and merchantmen, 
at any rate in the first phase of the war. 

The total strength of the navies of the British Common- 
wealth at the end of 1938 was ij capital ships, 63 cruisers, 
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170 destroyers, 54 submarines and 8 aircraft-carriers. In 
addition there were then under construction 7 capital ships, 
22 cruisers, 29 destroyers, 15 submarines and 5 aircraft- 
carriers, many of which will be ready for service at need 
before very long. A further reinforcement of 2 capital 
ships, 4 cruisers, 16 destroyers, 4 submarines and one air- 
craft-carrier was voted in the present year. The equip- 
ment of this great fleet is now up-to-date in every way. 
It is particularly well fitted with the most modern anti- 
aircraft guns, and it has a formidable reserve of warlike 
stores and oil. The weakness revealed by the Abyssinian 
crisis in 1935 has therefore happily long since been left 
behind. 

The predominance of the British fleet in European waters 
is, in plain fact, much greater than it was in 1914, and new 
inventions have unquestionably increased the vulnerability 
of submarines. We have to remember, however, that 
while we can impose an effective naval blockade on Ger- 
many the influence of air-power upon sea-power is a new 
and incalculable factor which is bound to circumscribe our 
strategy until we have learnt by actual experience what its 
range and power of action may be. War will no doubt 
produce surprises — ^it always does. New conditions might 
spring some unexpected results. But none of these, how- 
ever inconvenient in a particular area or for a particular 
time, is in the least likely to transfer effective mastery of the 
seas to other hands. 

The relative strength of air forces is much harder to 
assess. With regard to numbers, the 1938 programme of 
1,750 first-line aeroplanes is complete, and the strength is 
rising rapidly to the 1939 programme of 2,370. These 
figures are for the metropolitan air force alone. British air 
forces overseas, not counting those of the Dominions, 
number between one-quarter and one-third of the metro- 
politan strength; the fleet air arm rather more than one- 
third. Production is now well organised; we can count 
upon an output of not less than 1000 aircraft a month. 
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The French air strength may be put at about a half of 
ours. Production, stimulated by a new spirit of co-opera' 
tion between direction and labour, and by a working week 
of 6o hours where the necessity exists, is now giving 
500 aeroplanes a month. France’s air effort has been 
remarkable, and is equipping her with a thoroughly modern 
and efficient force. 

The British and German air forces are pretty closely 
matched at the present time. The Germans still have the 
advantage in numbers, and their bombing force can carry a 
greater load of bombs than ours ; but our fighter machines 
are superior to theirs, and there is good ground for the 
belief that our pilots and gunners are more highly skilled 
than theirs. This is partly because the training of our 
regular air force has been continuously developed for twenty 
years, whereas the German air force started from scratch 
as a military organisation in 1953, and partly because our 
greater command of petrol enables us to give all our flying 
personnel longer experience in the air. Germany’s monthly 
maximum production of aeroplanes is now probably no 
greater than ours ; and whereas we have to keep a quarter 
of our total force oversea, her total force must necessarily 
be divided between two European fronts. These various 
considerations suggest that the balance between the two 
air forces is near, the probability being that Germany still has 
some measure of superiority which we are likely to overtake 
by the end of the year. The Italian air force, on the other 
hand, is for the time being unquestionably stronger than 
the French, but not sufficiently so to give the two dictatorial 
Powers any marked superiority over the two democracies 
in the air. 

As to staying power in a protracted struggle, a great deal 
depends upon the extent to which factories may suffer from 
air attack; but there is no reason why, if war comes, ours 
should prove more vulnerable than those of our antagonists. 
We have a marked superiority in petrol supplies ; but the 
degree in which air hostilities might hamper sea-borne trade 
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is beyond calculation, and we have also to remember that 
Germany’s command of petrol would be considerably 
enlarged if she were to succeed in obtaining Rumanian 
supplies in a general European war. 

The army, too, has been completely transformed in the 
past year. The striking thing about it is not, for the 
moment, its strength, but the fact that for the first time in 
her history Great Britain has decided to have upwards of a 
million trained soldiers ready in time of peace. It was 
confidently predicted before the event that the introduction 
of compulsory military training by annual classes would 
bring voluntary recruiting to an end. The very contrary 
has proved to be the case, and our new army will consist 
of a combination of conscripts and volunteers, as it did in 
the latter stages of the last war. 

Compulsory service was necessary for two purposes. 
In the first place, it was impossible to keep our anti-aircraft 
artillery in permanent readiness for instant action so long as 
its main personnel was drawn from the territorial force. 
Nearly half the annual contingent of militiamen will con- 
sequently be trained for this branch of home defence. In 
the meantime the territorial divisions have been called upon 
for special service in the critical intervening weeks. So far 
as home defence is concerned, therefore, the army is already 
fully equal to its task. We now have anti-aircraft guns, 
searchlights, predictors and other equipment in plenty — a 
very different picture from that which we presented in 
September 1938. 

The other reason for compulsion was the necessity of 
having a greater reserve of trained soldiers ready to rein- 
force the regular army from the first moment. Territorial 
soldiering is spare-time soldiering. Practically the whole 
strength of the territorial army consists of men who ate 
earning their own living in other employments, and 
cannot be called upon for more than a very limited amount 
of training. Such a force can never be counted upon for 
service in the field until from three to six months after the 
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outbreak of war. The territorial army has been practically 
doubled in the past few months. Its spirit and quality are 
splendid; its equipment is being rapidly supplied; and 
it now constitutes a formidable national reserve, nearly 
350,000 strong. But it is a half-trained reserve, not an 
active organisation ready in time of peace. 

It is not possible, while out whole military system is in 
transition, to give any detailed account of its immediate 
strength ; but the actual situation, together with the pace 
and potentiality of expansion, may be summarised in a few 
sentences which every layman can understand. 

In the matter of actual strength, the army, in addition to 
meeting all the requirements of home defence, can immedi- 
ately put a number of trained divisions into the field without 
weakening either home or colonial defence. With regard 
to potentialities, the expeditionary force would necessarily 
be limited at first, partly because the territorial army would 
not be ready at once, and partly because a considerable 
proportion of regulars must be kept at home to facilitate 
the organisation and training of our manhood for the full 
deployment of our national strength ; but at need we should 
be able to develop that full strength with much greater 
rapidity than in the last war. We should, for example, 
have a million trained soldiers ready for service, apart from 
formidable forces overseas, within at the most six months 
of the outbreak of war; and that number could thereafter 
be doubled and even trebled, if the achievement of out 
strategic aim required it, without reducing our output of 
supplies or over-straining our industrial strength. We are 
therefore organised to pit our whole strength against that 
of others, if their aggression obliges us to do so, however 
totalitarian may be their organisation of force. 

II. The Need for Man-Power 

T O what uses would these immensely powerful forces 
be put in the event of a general war forced upon us 
by the action of the Axis Powers ? Let us be clear in the 
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first place about the main strategic objective. It would be, 
of course, defensive in the broadest sense. We have no 
desire to conquer new territory or to reduce any other 
nation to permanent subservience. We should be fighting, 
if fight we must, to maintain the political independence and 
territorial integrity of all parts of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and we would strive to do the same for ■ 
the territory and independence of all our allies. We 
could not be sure that in the course of a great struggle some 
of those territories would not be temporarily over-run, 
as Belgium and Rumania were over-run during the last 
war; it might even be that some of the more distant 
territory of the Empire itself might be isolated and occupied. 
But in that case the freeing of conquered territory would 
have to become part of our strategic aim — not necessarily 
to be achieved by military action in those territories them- 
selves, but inseparable from the purpose to which our main 
activities were directed, that is, peace on honourable terms. 

The fact that our own main strategic object would be 
defence should not, however, blind us to two considerations 
which would, in modern conditions, be vital to success. 
The first of these is the plain fact that the struggle in which 
we should be engaged would be totalitarian war. The 
second is that defence alone can never win a war. There 
has been some writing on these two subjects which tends 
to obscure the magnitude and the character of the effort 
that we should have to make. 

Warfare on the principles of limited liability is an 
attractive but delusive idea. To practise the greatest 
possible economy both of aims and means is fundamental 
common sense, and we should be careful to husband our 
resources in both ways to the utmost extent compatible 
with the great defensive object which compelled us to 
take up arms. But we would end by undergoing sacrifices 
much heavier than we need if we were not dear from the 
outset as to the limits of such economy — limits beyond 
which it is certain to defeat its own ends. 
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First, then, as to aims. Out main object would be 
defensive, and we would have to guard against the tendency 
to continue the struggle a outrance beyond the point at 
which that defensive object had been secured. Lord 
Lansdowne’s peace initiative in the winter of 1917-18 was 
treated with obloquy by all responsible for the conduct 
of the war, and it is possible that peace could not have been 
secSired on honourable terms at that time because the liquida- 
tion of Russia had filled the German High Command with 
visions of a decisive victory on the western front. But 
Lord Lansdowne was wiser than his critics in declaring 
that, if peace with honour were obtainable at that moment, 
it should be made. The allied nations wanted to reduce 
their enemy to impotence and to dictate peace exclusively 
on their own terms. They got their way, and have been 
paying for it ever since. The price in blood and treasure 
during the last nine months was shattering, yet that was but 
the first instalment of the bill which Europe and the whole 
world incurred. I.et us then be clear that in another war 
our central purpose must be defensive, and let us not be 
tempted by the passions that war sets loose to protract 
hostilities beyond the first moment when our central pur- 
pose can be honourably attained. 

But while our central object would be defensive and 
should remain so to the end, let us not delude ourselves 
with the idea that because out aims ate limited we can attain 
them economically by asking others to bear the main brunt 
of the struggle and sparing our own effort either by sea or 
land or air. The limitation of our aims must not mislead 
us into thinking that we can practise an equal limitation of 
effort in achieving them in the event of war. The lessons 
of military history have to be read with clear discrimination 
if they are not to mislead. In the days when States in 
combination waged war upon each other with small 
professional forces, it was possible for us to finance the 
efforts of others and thereby to limit our own contribution 
to the man-power engaged. But those days are gone. 
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Napoleon’s national armies raised warfare to another plane : 
and, although he himself was defeated in the main by a 
combination of professional armies of the traditional 
mercenary type, he established a new principle which has 
revolutionised the character of war. France herself, with 
the professional army of the Second Empire, went down 
before the system of national military training that Prussia 
had learnt from her sixty years before; and since that time 
armies have come to represent the whole manhood of the 
nations to which they belong. The last stage has been 
reached by the new dictatorships, which reshape every facet 
of the life of the nations which they control for the purpose 
of totalitarian war. To that the only answer is equally 
totalitarian war. We cannot expect other nations to fight 
for us; we cannot hope for success even in the limited 
sphere of strategic defence upon those terms. When every 
allowance has been made for modern inventions such as 
mechanical transport and the development of lire power, 
when every consideration has been given to the economy 
of force in the attainment of our ends, when every use has 
been made by wise leadership of the mobility that we should 
derive from predominant sea power, we shall find that 
victory depends upon trained man-power and that alliances 
will not secure it for us unless our resources of man-power 
are joined to those of out allies. The balance is a near one, 
and only we can turn the scale. 

Arguments from the folly of massed frontal attacks upon 
prepared positions, arguments against the perpetration of 
new Paschendaeles, arguments from the power of resistance 
conferred upon the defence by modern instruments of war, 
ate indeed arguments for the fullest possible economy of 
force in the methods that we use; but they are not argu- 
ments that can justify us in preparing to do less than our 
utmost in reinforcing the man-power of our allies. It 
would not be sufficient, in the event of war, to prevent the 
enemy from imposing his terms upon us. He would 
certainly be holding territory that we were pledged to 
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liberate, and we must be able to obtain out minimum terms 
from him. In military parlance, therefore, the strategical 
defensive must be combined with the tactical ofiFensive if our 
object is to be secured; and the success of the tactical 
ofiFensive is likely to be determined by its command of 
trained men. 


HI. The Eastern Alliances 

T his conclusion would be inescapable even if our only 
ally in Europe were France; it is driven home with 
still greater force by the guarantees that we have given to 
other countries. Great Britain is now the pivot of a system 
of alliances which commit her, for the first time in her 
history, to definite obligations in eastern Europe, where 
neither sea power nor air power can render immediate aid; 
and this entirely novel responsibility requires analysis. 

A pact with Russia apart, the Turkish agreement is the 
greatest of all possible reinforcements of our strategic 
situation — ^in three important ways. In the first place, it 
gives the British fleet invaluable bases in the eastern 
Mediterranean which largely reduce the value of the Italian 
bases from the Sicily-Tunis line to the Dodecanese. In 
the second, the Turkish forces could contribute most 
powerfully to the defence of Egypt and still mote of the 
Suez canal. In the third, by giving us naval access to the 
Black Sea through the Dardanelles, and military access to 
the Balkan peninsula through eastern Thrace, together 
with the support of Turkish military strength, it constitutes 
a standing threat on the south-eastern flank of the Axis 
Powers. These are signal advantages, and it is no wonder 
that Turkey’s ready adherence to the Peace Front was a 
shock to both Berlin and Rome. The gravity of this shock 
may be measured by the help which the Central Powers 
derived from their alliance with Turkey in the last war. 

By comparison, the guarantee to Greece imposes upon 
British arms the defence of a land frontier that is seriously 
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threatened by the Axis Powers. If Italy from her new 
position in Albania were to invade the southernmost corner 
of Jugoslavia and occupy the plateau which matches with 
the northern frontier of Greece, she would establish a 
serious menace to Greek security. But it was essential to 
enable Greece, if possible, to resist the pressure on her to 
join the Axis Powers. Moreover, her relations with Turkey 
are cordial, and her harbours in the Aegean would be 
valuable to us in keeping the eastern Mediterranean open 
for any movements that wc might desire to undertake. 
With Greece as well as Turkey in the defensive front, our 
task in that quarter is greatly lightened, not only tactically 
but also in regard to our relations with the peoples of 
Cyprus and the I.evant. 

The alliance with Poland and the guarantee to Rumania 
stand in a different category. Apart from the fact that any 
further tolerance of unprovoked aggression against in- 
dependent States would weaken the cause of freedom 
everywhere, these undertakings were indispensable to 
prevent, if possible, a very formidable reinforcement of 
Germany’s strategic situation and also of her resources for 
a protracted war. But while they make it necessary for 
Germany to acquire these advantages by force, if she is to 
acquire them at all, and while the Polish alliance would 
compel Germany to fight on two fronts if she elected to 
attack first in the west, they increase the content of our 
main strategic defensive aim. We must hamper a German 
attack upon those countries by all means open to us ; and, 
if we were to fail thereby to save them from occupation by 
Germany, we would have to continue fighting until 
Germany was forced to release her hold. 

One other feature in the situation requites notice. 
If Belgium had remained an ally of France and Great Britain, 
we would have held positions in Belgian territory that 
would have greatly increased our facilities for air warfare, 
both in defending Great Britain against air attack and in 
bringing air power to bear on Germany. Belgium’s 
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decision to become neutral will not absolve us from the 
necessity of going to her rescue if her neutrality is infringed ; 
but it does prevent us from taking steps in advance to 
reduce the danger of such infringement or to resist it if it 
occurs. Holland and Switzerland present a similar problem. 
Their policy of neutrality is very natural from their own 
point of view, since they must obviously desire to keep 
themselves out of any quarrel between their more powerful 
neighbours if they possibly can. But in their case, as in 
that of Belgium, their neutrality is in some ways a definite 
handicap to the two western democracies, upon whom, in 
the last analysis, the maintenance of their independence 
rests. 


IV. The Road to Victory 

W E have seen, then, on a broad canvas what the setting 
of war in Europe would be, if war were to break out 
in the next few months or weeks. The uses to which 
our forces might be put is much harder to predict, since the 
initiative of war would certainly lie with the Axis Powers. 
The only thing that may be assumed with reasonable 
certainty is that Germany would not take the offensive 
simultaneously on both her eastern and her western fronts. 
If she decided to throw her main strength from the outset 
against Great Britain and France, we should have to con- 
centrate on defeating that challenge in the western theatre 
where it would be made. But it seems more likely that 
she would begin by an invasion of Poland and then of 
Rumania, taking the defensive on her western frontier 
until a decision in the east had been obtained. In this 
latter event we might have some difficult moral as well as 
military problems to decide. 

Our first consideration, of course, would be to establish 
the security of our insular base and our world-wide sea- 
borne supplies. There is no reason to suppose that we 
should fail in either of these essential purposes, even if 
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Germany were to undertake an air offensive in the west in 
addition to her main eastern enterprise — though it must 
never be assumed that there would be no set-backs or 
surprises even in this field, where all our strength can be 
fully and instantaneously deployed. There might, indeed 
there certainly would, be unexpected developments, though 
they would not be confined to one side. But, whatever 
these might be. Great Britain would hold the seas 
and would also rise superior to air attack, however intense, 
upon her ancient island citadel. 

Far more difficult would it be to decide how best she 
could assist her eastern friends, whom she has guaranteed. 
Her first step, of course, would be to impose a naval 
blockade upon Germany. The effectiveness of this would 
depend to some extent upon the position taken up by 
Italy — z problem that will be discussed in another para- 
graph. But, however effective the blockade might be, its 
strangulation would be slow as well as sure, and it would not 
do much to hamper a massive onset upon Poland or even 
Rumania, which Germany might concentrate upon com- 
pleting in the course of a few weeks. No one can predict 
how fat the Polish army, with all its tactical e7««and reckless 
bravery, might succeed in withstanding the tremendous 
equipment for aggressive warfare that Germany would 
bring to bear. Confidence in a quick decision upon the 
eastern front may indeed be one of the main factors that 
incline the German Fuehrer towards war. We could not, 
however, reinforce Poland to any effective extent upon her 
own soil, and we would therefore be obliged to do out 
utmost to distract and weaken the German offensive against 
her in other ways. 

Should we then launch our tremendous ait force against 
German munition centres, even if Germany were to declare 
that she would use hers only against fortified harbours and 
bases, armies in the field, aerodromes and ships of war ? 
Out course would be cleat enough if Germany launched an 
indiscriminate air attack upon Poland or upon any other of 
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our allies, let alone ourselves ; but if she refrained from doing 
so we should have to face a difficult question, with moral 
and political as well as military implications. 

The problem set by Italy might also be a searching one. 
If Italy went to war in alliance with Germany, well and good. 
Both France and ourselves would know what course to 
take, and would take it immediately. But Germany might 
prefer that Italy should remain nominally neutral, for more 
reasons than one. With Italy nominally neutral, one or 
more of the practicable turning movements against Ger- 
many’s southern flank would be debarred. With Italy 
nominally neutral, we should have much more difficulty in 
imposing an effective naval blockade. Movements of 
ships, troops and supplies in the eastern Mediterranean, 
moreover, would be bound to remain precarious so long as 
Italian sea and air power was neither shattered nor definitely 
committed to our side. These are grave considerations, 
which might seriously affect our ability to give help to our 
eastern allies ; and, though there are other obvious con- 
siderations that tell in a contrary sense, it might very well be 
necessary, in justice to our undertakings, to demand facilities 
of Italy that she might be unwilling to concede. The 
Italian problem may therefore be as searching as the air 
problem from the moral and political as well as from the 
military point of view; and the moment may be near when 
some very plain and pointed questions concerning Italy’s 
future course should be addressed to the Government in 
Rome, as the only way of relieving the tension caused by the 
long-drawn imminence of war. 

If, despite all our efforts to save the peace, Germany were 
to attack westward, our course would be plain. If she 
attacked eastward, it would not be plain at all; but two 
points at least stand out clear — ^first, that we would have to 
do everything in our power to save our eastern allies from 
defeat; and, secondly, that if despite our efforts they were 
defeated in the first phase of war we should continue fighting 
with all the resources at our command until their freedom 
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was restored. This decision might well involve us in far- 
ranging operations by land as well as by sea and air. Only 
by the skilful combination of all three services would our 
great strength and power of mobility be economically and 
effectively deployed. We must seek to avoid both the lack 
of imagination which made a shambles of Paschendaele and 
the lack of combination between the services which deprived 
us of success at Gallipoli while the gates of opportunity 
stood wide. No Power in the world will command such 
strategic openings as we shall- when, not long hence, we can 
put thirty well-equipped divisions in the field. If war is 
forced on us, we must use them to the full, if we ate to 
achieve our limited objective in the shortest possible time. 
To do so would be vital, not only for ourselves, but also 
for the world at large, since it is not victory alone that we 
must seek, but sufficient remaining power and will to make 
a generous and abiding peace when victory is won. 

V. Two Essential Needs 

F or that purpose, however, the higher direction of 
military preparation and thought in this country un- 
fortunately still lacks the effective concentration that obtains 
in France and Germany. In both those countries the control 
of all war effort is in the hands of a single, central command. 
In Great Britain each of the three services is still too much 
a law unto itself, and none of the committees on which we 
rely has the character or necessary attributes of what the 
French call their Conseil Superieur de la Guerre. Tradition in 
the services is too powerful, and amongst civilian Ministers 
there is insufficient understanding of the fact that without 
a central and effective brain to direct our strategy we shall 
once again fritter resources which should be economised, 
blunder into action instead of planning it, and needlessly 
increase the duration and cost of war. 

To combine the ideas of three separate staffs can never be 
equal to the strategic planning of a single staff, thinking 
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independently of war as a whole without the limitations 
that necessarily beset a single service thinking first of itself 
and only afterwards of the other two. Gallipoli is but one 
of many lessons which we have still apparently to take to 
heart. We do not even know as yet how the Government 
itself would be organised in case of war. We only know 
that, like our strategical planning organisation, it could not 
work effectively in its present form. 

I.et us, then, hope that in case of need we shall have with- 
out delay both a War Cabinet and a combined general staff 
under a single head. If Britannia is to make the most of 
her fine new trident, she must have a stout single handle 
behind its three prongs. 
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GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

By a Newfoundland Correspondent 
I. 'Jrade and Finance 

F or the past five years, Newfoundland has been 
governed by a Commission of six members appointed 
by the British Government, three from the United Kingdom 
and three from Newfoundland. This Commission, with 
the Governor as chairman, is vested with full legislative 
and executive authority, subject to the supervisory control 
of the Dominions Office and the Treasury in Whitehall. 
The “ key ” departments, that is to say, the departments of 
Natural Resources, Public Utilities and Finance, arc 
administered by the three Commissioners from the United 
Kingdom. 

The attempts of this Commission to restore prosperity 
to Newfoundland have been well-meaning but hitherto 
unsuccessful. Two of the country’s major industries are 
badly depressed. Unemployment has attained alarming 
proportions and is increasing. Poverty and distress arc 
widespread. The position, already grave, will become 
desperate unless prompt action is taken to restore the morale 
of a disillusioned and unhappy people and to revive the 
vital industries of the country. 

Newfoundland, whose area is greater than that of 
Scotland, while her population is considerably less than 
that of Edinburgh, is essentially a producer of primary 
commodities, and her economic prosperity depends on the 
oversea markets for her newsprint, her fish, and her 
mineral products. Her total trade for 1937-58 amounted 
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to $210 per head, and, of that, foreign trade amounted to 
$119 per head. In 1937 some symptoms of economic 
revival could be discerned as a result of improved 
international trade. The total value of Newfoundland’s 
exports rose from $51*9 million during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1937, to $62-8 million in the corresponding 
period a year later. This was the highest aggregate attained 
since 1930. The improvement was mainly due to the 
favourable market conditions for newsprint and minerals. 

The international trading position of Newfoundland is 
reflected in her customs returns, from which about three- 
quarters of the Island’s ordinary annual revenue is normally 
derived. The yield of customs in 1937-38 amounted to 
$8,63 1 ,i 8 1 . I he duties imposed on the ordinary necessities 
of life, despite downward adjustments of the tariff in 1935, 
1938 and 1939, remain much too high. They arc unjust in 
their incidence, weighing most heavily on the poorer 
classes, whose standard of living would, in any case, be very 
low. Their drastic reduction is imperative, even at the 
cost of a loss in revenue. This loss could be made good by 
devising a more equitable system of taxation, which would 
include an increased income tax, heavier death duties and 
higher automobile licences, all of which are at present 
comparatively low. 

The total revenue as well as the yield of customs showed 
a steady increase over the four-year period 1934-38. The 
revenue for 1957-38, at $12,287,686, was the largest 
revenue in the history of the country, but there was still a 
considerable deficit, amounting to $1,301,495. The deficits 
since 1934 have been met by grants-in-aid from the 
United Kingdom Treasury. Expenditure under the Con- 
solidated Fund services accounts for approximately one- 
quarter of the total expenditure. The total debt as at 
June 30, 1959, was approximately $100,000,000 and the 
annual cost of the debt service is in the neighbourhood of 
$3,000,000. 
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n. Administration and Social Services 

E xpenditure on the supply services has steadily 
mounted. There has been an increase in civil service 
salaries, which had been cruelly cut in the closing years 
of responsible government. Higher salaries formed an 
integral and necessary part of the Commission’s plan for the 
reform of the civil service. Departmental efficiency has 
undoubtedly been increased, and the morale of the civil 
service has been improved, but the standard is still low. 
It is to be hoped that the Commission will soon find its 
way clear to establishing a system of competitive examina- 
tions for entrance at least to the higher grades of the civil 
service. 

Large sums have been allocated both from the ordinary 
revenue and from loans made by the Colonial Development 
Fund to the improvement of public utilities, and as a result 
roads have been improved and concrete bridges built to 
replace the old wooden structures. 

The social services, too, have received enlarged grants, 
though they are still severely handicapped by inadequate 
funds. A successful attempt has been made in education to 
modernise the curriculum of the schools and to improve 
the qualifications of the teachers. There is still neither free 
nor compulsory education, but the vigorous policy of the 
department of Education has produced important results. 
The number of children attending school has steadily risen 
in the last few years, the average attendance has improved, 
and an increasing proportion of the pupils go on to the 
higher grades. These results are all the more gratifying 
because a decisive improvement in the standard of education 
is an indispensable condition of the political and economic 
rehabilitation of the country. 

Admirable efforts have been made by the department of 
Public Health and Welfare to combat disease, which is 
making devastating inroads on the health of a people 
whose powers of resistance have been undermined by the 
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malnutrition consequent on prolonged economic depression. 
The problem is a very grave one, as the ratio of doctors is 
only one to 4,000 of the population; despite the offer of 
financial assistance from the department, doctors have 
declined to practise on many stretches of the coast. The 
Government has erected ten cottage hospitals, fully staffed 
and equipped, at strategic points throughout the Island. 
A district nursing service, employing more than forty 
nurses in 1938, has been set up and is doing heroic work, 
and an anti-tuberculosis campaign is being vigilantly 
conducted ; but the effectiveness of the whole public health 
service is woefully hampered by totally inadequate hospital 
facilities and by the lack of financial resources. 

The outlay under the head of able-bodied relief has been 
very heavy since the inception of government by Commis- 
sion. The rate of relief, which is paid in kind, continues, 
however, to be desperately low, affording bare subsistence 
to the recipients. The situation is all the more serious in 
view of the increasingly large proportion of the population 
in receipt of relief. At the beginning of the present year 
it was estimated that approximately 75,000 people received 
relief out of a total population of 295,000. 


III. Forests, Fish and Farming 

D uring the last fifteen months, Newfoundland has 
been in the throes of a terrible economic depression. 
This is reflected in the financial returns for the year ending 
June 30, 1939, the revenue shrinking by over a million 
dollars to $11,221,242. One of the causes of this setback 
was the trade recession in the United States during the 
autumn of 1937, which produced a very adverse effect on 
the newsprint and logging industries in Newfoundland. 
Restricted cutting of the newsprint firms at Grand Falls and 
Corner Brook resulted in an increase in the general level of 
unemployment. 

With the aim of counteracting this trend, the Government 
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continued its negotiations with the Bowater-Lloyd company 
of London for the acquisition by the company of the Gander 
timber limits, comprising 3,380 square miles of forest land. 
The company was to have the tight to export pulp wood for 
its mills in England on condition that it set up a sulphite 
mill on the east coast of Newfoundland. This agreement 
was signed in January 1938 subject to the condition that 
either patty had the right to renounce the contract at 
any time before May 31, 1938. In the interval the price of 
newsprint slumped, Messrs. Bowater-Lloyd acquired the 
International Pulp and Paper plant at Corner Brook and 
exercised their right under the conditional clause. Nego- 
tiations were resumed, however, and the company even- 
tually purchased the Gander limits and were granted export 
tights for 99 years by the Government, subject to their 
extension of the Corner Brook plant to a capacity of 30,000 
tons of sulphite per annum. Messrs. Bowater-Lloyd 
further promised to export a minimum of 50,000 cords of 
rough wood annually, subject to a royalty of 30c. a cord and 
subject also to a penalty for non-fulfilment which was 
originally fixed at 23 c. pet cord. 

The proposed agreement, which was made public some 
considerable time before it was finally ratified, aroused 
almost universal opposition throughout the country. It 
was criticised on the ground that the possibility of a third 
newsprint mill, to which the people had looked for increased 
employment, had been indefinitely postponed, if not 
permanently destroyed. It was argued, further, that the 
potential value of the great timber resources on the Labrador 
coastal fringe — ^which would naturally help to feed a news- 
print mill on the Gander — had been grievously impaired. 
The grant of export rights for such a long period as 99 
years was held to be much too valuable a concession to 
have given in return for the extension of the company’s 
mill at Corner Brook. Finally, the penalty for non-export 
was at first condemned as ridiculously low, and as therefore 
affording no adequate guarantee of continuous employment 
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for Newfoundland loggers. When, as a result of popular 
agitation, the penalty was later raised to $2 a cord, the 
critics pointed out that even if the company discontinued 
cutting for export they could still evade the penalty under 
another clause of the agreement, which stated that the 
penalty might not be enforced by the Government if the 
company could show proof that market conditions made 
cutting operations uneconomic in any given year. The 
Government, however, took the view that there was no 
immediate prospect of the establishment of a newsprint 
mill on the Gander and that the need for employment was 
urgent. The agreement was therefore signed at the close 
of 193 8, despite continued popular opposition. 

A fortnight before the opening of the Bowater-Lloyd 
controversy the Commission committed a political blunder 
of the first magnitude in the action that it took in the so- 
called Holmes fish case. The Newfoundland Fisheries 
Board (which will be referred to again later) refused to 
grant to a fully licensed exporter of fish an export licence 
under the Newfoundland Fisheries Board Act to ship the 
balance of a consignment of 6,000 barrels of salt codfish to 
Porto Rico, on the ground that the purchase price of the 
fish was less than the minimum of $875 which the Board 
proposed to establish. The exporter appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Newfoundland, which delivered judg- 
ment in his favour and issued a writ of mandamus against the 
Fisheries Board. The latter was thus compelled to issue 
the export licence. But before the fish could be exported 
an emergency meeting of the Commission was called, and 
special legislation was passed in the form of a Permits Act 
putting an interpretation on the Fisheries Board Act which 
nullified, as the trade later claimed, the original intention of 
the Act. Under the Permits Act the export of the fish in 
question was prohibited. 

By the enactment of this special legislation the Commis- 
sion voided the effect of the judgment of the Supreme 
Court and set at naught the IGng’s prerogative writ of 
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mandamus issued by the Court pursuant to its judgment. 
The Commission claimed that its action was justified on the 
ground that the sale of the consignment in Porto Rico 
would have had a disastrous effect on the market for fish. 
But the unprecedented course followed by the Commission 
exposed the judiciary to contempt and undermined the 
sense of public security by depriving the subject of the 
protection of the courts for his civil liberties. That 
respect for the rule of law which is the basis of the whole 
social order is seriously weakened when the functions of 
the judiciary are usurped by the legislature, especially in a 
country where the legislature is non-elective and un- 
representative. 

Newfoundland’s economic recovery is inextricably inter- 
woven with the revival of her fisheries. Although the 
export value of the fishery products is lower than that of 
the newsprint, and in 1938 was lower even than that of the 
mineral products, the fishing industry is of much greater 
importance to the country for several reasons. In the first 
place, the great majority of the people are directly or 
indirectly dependent for a livelihood on the fishing industry 
and its subsidiary trades. Secondly, the fishing industry, 
unlike the mines and the paper-mills, is financed almost 
entirely by Newfoundland capital. Moreover, the real 
income from the fisheries must not be estimated solely on 
the basis of the export value of its products, because a 
large portion of the fish caught is used for domestic con- 
sumption. 

The salt codfishery is by fat the most important branch 
of the fishing industry. Statistics show that 7,000 fewer 
men obtained supplies to enable them to fish in 1938 than in 
1937, and that the average net earnings of the fishermen 
amounted in 1937 to only $61 per head, and in 1938 to 
only $86 per head. Yet for most of these men the cod- 
fishery is the chief means of livelihood. This deplorably 
low return is ample proof that a majority of the fishing 
population are living on the verge of starvation. 
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The resuscitation of the staple industry has therefore 
engaged the earnest attention of the Commission. I'he 
task, however, has been made very difficult by increasingly 
adverse market conditions in the Mediterranean countries 
and Brazil. The earlier efforts of the Government to 
assist the fishing industry were rather ill-advised and un- 
successful, with the signal exception of the invaluable bait 
service that it supplied. 

A more radical attempt at reorganisation was made in 
1936, when the Fisheries Board Act was passed. Through 
the Board set up under this Act, the Government undertook 
the control of the export of salt codfish. The Board is 
assisted by an Advisory (Council elected by the Salt Codfish 
Association, which consists of all the licensed exporters. 
Unfortunately, the experience of the last three difficult years 
suggests that whole-hearted collaboration between the 
Board and the exporters, which is essential to the smooth 
working of the scheme, has not yet developed. 

In 1937 the industry suffered from the effects of a small 
catch. Although the yield improved in 1958, the higher 
catch was offset by the complete collapse of the Spanish 
market, by the continuance of exchange restrictions in 
certain importing countries, and by the new duties imposed 
by Brazil — the largest single market for Newfoundland 
codfish. 

In an effort to solve the complex marketing problem, the 
Government adopted several short-term measures — an 
increase of the salt rebate, an Italian quota for Newfoundland 
fish under the Anglo-Italian trade agreement, and a 
guarantee against losses to the exporters on certain grades 
of fish, provided they undertook to return stipulated 
prices to the fishermen, and formed co-operative marketing 
groups to eliminate unnecessary sales competition and price- 
cutting. These measures, however, have been criticised 
in Newfoundland as mere palliatives, and for five years 
the country has looked in vain to the Commission for 
a thoroughgoing programme of reconstruction in this 
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industry. The conviction is growing that a measure of 
government control must be extended from the marketing 
to the production of salt codfish. 

There is, moreover, an urgent need for the expansion 
and the diversification of Newfoundland’s fisheries. The 
Government, according to recent indications, has grasped 
the salient fact that other branches of the industry must be 
developed. An agreement between the Government and 
the Santa Cru2 Oil Company for the exploitation of 
Newfoundland’s enormous herring resources is awaiting 
Dominions Office sanction. The Government is also 
seeking to attract foreign capital for the establishment of 
the fresh codfish industry, and an agreement has been 
initialled with the General Sea Foods Corporation of 
Boston, U.S.A., in an attempt to secure a portion of the vast 
potential United States market for the sale of fresh-frozen 
codfish from Newfoundland waters. 

An analysis of the fishery returns clearly demonstrates 
that the income of the fishermen must be augmented from 
other sources, the most obvious of which is the land. The 
Commission has therefore been endeavouring, with fait 
success, to stimulate interest in farming, and to promote less 
primitive methods of cultivation. A model farm is being 
conducted, and a farmers’ training-school is being operated 
in conjunction with it. Hxpcrimetits in land settlement arc 
being made in five districts, but one of them, the largest, is 
a failure, and the others are of dubutus economic value. 
Professional farming can be carried on profitably only in a 
few favoured areas, and the future of agriculture appears to 
lie rather with part-time subsistence farming on the part 
of fishermen and loggers. 'I'he Government has according- 
ly distributed bonuses in kind in the hope of encouraging 
the improvement of soil, the clearing of new land, and the 
establishment of small holdings. Agricultural societies 
have been formed, and the Government has co-operated 
with them in an attempt to improve the breed of livestock. 
Moreover, confidence in the quality of domestic farm 
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produce is being gradually engendered by the introduction 
of the National Mark and by the strict enforcement of the 
Vegetable Grading Act of 1955. 

Last year the natural resources of Newfoundland were 
investigated by Mr. J. H. Gorvin of the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. His report, which 
advocated certain definite measures of reconstruction on a 
regional basis in both fisheries and agriculture, was, on the 
whole, very well received throughout the Island. His 
subsequent appointment as Commissioner, combined with 
certain provisions of the new budget, indicates the adoption 
of at least the gist of his recommendations. Their practical 
application presents difficulties, but should provide a 
starting-point on the road to rehabilitation. 

Capital on a large scale is, however, imperative. The 
Commission, both in its work of economic reorganisation 
and in its administration of the social services, has been 
almost fatally handicapped by the lack of adequate funds. 
Small grants-in-aid have proved useless. Every month lost 
has meant increased depreciation of boats and gear, and, what 
is far more important, the deterioration, physical, mental 
and moral, of a fine race of men. The cost of delay has 
been human degradation. It is too high a price. The 
Dominions Office appears, at last, to have sensed the true 
gravity of the situation. The budget for 1939-40 makes 
provision for special reconstruction expenditure of over 
three million dollars, bringing the total estimated expendi- 
ture to the unprecedented aggregate of $17,116,908. As 
revenue is estimated at only $11,581,700, a deficit of 
approximately six million dollars is envisaged, which 
will be met by a grant-in-aid from the United Kingdom 
Treasury. This must be regarded as a very generous 
measure of financial assistance from the Mother Country, 
particularly at this critical juncture, when her own financial 
resources are being strained to the utmost by the colossal 
effort of her defence programme. The fact, too, that this 
grant is being made to finance a new policy of all-round 
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reconstruction is generating new hope in the hearts of 
Newfoundlanders. 


IV. Political Reconstruction 

T here is a crying need, at the same time, for political 
reconstruction. While the ultimate objective must 
be a return to responsible government and Dominion 
status, the time is by no means ripe for the termination of 
government by Commission. The following proposals arc 
tentatively submitted as modifications of the present system 
that might improve its efficiency, while facilitating the 
transition to eventual self-government. 

Local self-government is unknown in the Island, except 
for the municipality of St. John’s. The Government 
should therefore introduce a scheme of local self-govern- 
ment as speedily as possible. The services of co-operative 
field-workers, teachers, and other local officials should be 
used to impart a knowledge of the rights and obligations 
of local responsible government to the people of the 
outports. In view of the administrative inexperience of 
outport citizens and of geographical obstacles to the co- 
operation of scattered settlements in some parts of the 
Island, this plan of local government would have to be 
developed very gradually. But developed it must be if 
the civic consciousness of the people is ever to be aroused. 
I hese local elected councils would provide a training- 
ground in which local leaders could serve an invaluable 
political apprenticeship that would in time equip them to 
grapple with public questions of national importance. 

In the second place, the Commission has been handi- 
capped by its non-representative character and might with 
advantage be assisted by a central advisory council com- 
posed of, say, twelve members to be elected by the people 
as their representatives for a term of three years. This 
council would be consulted by the Commission of Govern- 
ment before the latter passed any important measure or 
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arrived at any vital executive decision. The Commission, 
of course, would be entitled to reject such advice, if it 
thought fit, but it would be expected to give careful con- 
sideration to the views of the council, which would, 
moreover, have the right to bring proposals of its own to 
the attention of the Commission. Later, the council might 
be allotted some degree of control over the Commission, 
and this control might be increased by regular stages. 

The election of such a representative body would serve 
several important purposes. It would free the Com- 
mission from the charge frequently brought against it at 
present that its policy is seldom communicated to the public 
until after a final decision has been reached. Additional 
weight has been lent to this charge in recent months by the 
character of the official communiques of the Commisson 
meetings, which have degenerated into bald catalogues of 
Acts passed and appointments made. It would provide an 
effective means whereby the (Commission could be kept 
informed of the reactions of public opinion to its measures 
and proposals, a matter in which the (Commissioners them- 
selves have felt themselves seriously handicapped. It 
would help to ease the transition to responsible government 
in due course by keeping alive the democratic traditions 
of Newfoundland and by giving to the future leaders of the 
community an opportunity to study at first hand the full 
implications of current developments in legislation and 
administration. Otherwise the termination of government 
by Commission may well find the country destitute of 
political leadership. 

In view of the ignorance of Newfoundland affairs dis- 
played recently in the House of Commons at Westminster, 
it is further suggested that two members of this advisory 
council, chosen by itself, should be entitled to attend the 
sessions of the House without voting power. These 
members would, of course, normally reside in Newfound- 
land, except during the sessions of the United Kingdom 
Parliament, when they would visit England and participate 
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in any debate touching the interests of Newfoundland. By 
this device some of the graver dangers implicit in remote 
control from Whitehall might be avoided or at least con- 
siderably diminished. This is admittedly a radical proposal, 
but it appears to be the only means whereby, under the 
system of Commission government, the Mother Country 
can free herself from the reproach of permitting “ taxation 
without representation ” to be imposed on a once self- 
governing Dominion. 

Further necessary reforms involve no such radical 
departure from precedent. At present, under the Letters 
Patent of 1954, His Excellency the Governor acts as chair- 
man of the Commission of Government. Jn view of the 
increasing unpopularity of the Commission’s measures, this 
position may become both embarrassing to the Governor 
personally and derogatory to the dignity of the Crown. 
The Letters Patent should therefore be amended to enable 
ilis 1 Excellency to withdraw from active participation in the 
policy of the Commission to the more exalted sphere in 
which the representatives of His Majesty the King moved 
in the days of responsible government. 

It is felt by many that the appointment of civil servants to 
the Commissionerships of Natural Resources and Public 
Utilities has been unwise, and that their attachment to 
routine methods and their lack of technical industrial 
knowledge handicaps them in undertaking what is, after all, 
a pioneer work of reconstruction. It is to be hoped that, 
in future, a first-class business man with wide practical 
c.xperience of the fishing industry will be appointed as 
Commissioner for Natural Resources and that an expert 
mining and metallurgical engineer will be selected as 
Commissioner for Public Utilities. 

Furthermore, three years is much too short a time to 
afford the United Kingdom Commissioners a real oppor- 
tunity of familiarising themselves with the conditions of 
Newfoundland. The appointment of Commissioners for a 
longer term — say, six years — ^would avoid this disadvantage, 
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and would put them in a better position to understand 
and solve the problems of the country. 

In 1954, the people of Newfoundland felt that the 
surrender of responsible government, even for a brief 
period, was a very heavy sacrifice that could be justified 
only by the country’s complete and rapid economic recovery. 
Almost everybody looked forward with child-like faith to 
the establishment of a speedy millennium. They under- 
estimated the magnitude of the economic problem and 
over-estimated the capacity of the Commissioners whom 
Great Britain would send out to them. In the spring of this 
year, when prosperity seemed as far off as ever, excessive 
optimism was followed by a pessimism that was also perhaps 
a little excessive. The contrast between the high hopes of 
1954 and the bitter disillusionment of 1959 was almost 
heartbreaking. The Commission, it was felt, had pursued 
the wrong policy. It had also, and only partly because of 
its wrong policy, forfeited the confidence of the people. 

The Commission of the future must not only pursue the 
right policy; it must also convince the people that it is 
right. To do so it will need to adopt a much more sym- 
pathetic attitude towards public opinion. At present 
popular criticism is more negative than positive, destructive 
rather than constructive. Public opinion hardly knows 
what it does want, but it does know what it does not want — 
and that is the Commission in its present form and com- 
mitted to the policy of the last five years. Only inspiring 
leadership combined with constructive ideas can now free 
Newfoundland from the chains of misery and despair in 
which the misfortunes of a generation have bound her, and 
enable her to regain her status as a self-governing Dominion 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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I. The White War 

A S July passes into August, in this fateful year 1959, 
the so-called “ white war ”, which has already been 
raging for many months, shows signs of entering a decisive 
phase. Some call it a battle of nerves; but that is only 
one aspect of the war by words and whispers. The weapons 
in this war are all the instruments of modern publicity, 
headed by radio and the newspaper : the tactics vary 
according to the terrain to be covered and the immediate 
objective to be gained : the strategy, as displayed by those 
who have made this new art of war their own, is aggrandise- 
ment of the nation and its policies, denigration of those 
regarded as its enemies, the sowing of confusion, fear, 
jealousy and doubt among their peoples, and the flattery 
or terrorisation of small Powers and special interests. 
It is not a war launched by the democracies, but one in 
which they have been forced to take up arms in self- 
defence. Just as Great Britain and her fellow members 
of the “ Peace Front ” have flung themselves into rearma- 
ment in a grim attempt to make good the march stolen 
on them by the totalitarian Powers from 1953 to 1936, 
so the British campaign in the war of propaganda is not 
aggressive but defensive, an effort to reply by the obstinate 
reiteration of truth to the bombardment of foreign false- 
hoods. 

This effort is lightened by the fact that the cause for 
which Great Britain and the other democracies stand is 
a moral and universal cause. It appeals, without the aid 
of advertisement, not to their own people only, but to 
civilised and freedom-loving men everjAvhere. That does 
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not absolve them, however, from the duty of making 
their cause known, nor save it from being abused and 
misrepresented by those whose ambitions it obstructs. 
In respect of international actions and motives, as experience 
amply shows, it will not do to rely on the assumption 
that good wine needs no bush. There are vast tracts of 
’world opinion to which the British case is unknown in 
its true light, either because it has never been explained, 
or because between it and the public there has been inter- 
posed the distorting glass of foreign propaganda. 

For three reasons the radio has been the first of the 
chosen weapons of propaganda across national frontiers. 
The first is that it can penetrate insidiously right into the 
homes of the people upon whom it is exercised. It can 
speak to them with a single voice, from morning to eve, 
whether they be in great cities or far-away hamlets and 
homesteads. And it can speak to them urgently, at once, 
when a crisis arises and decisions have to be taken by 
public opinion as well as Governments within a few 
hours. Of the available weapons it is the most easily 
employed, and gives the best value for money. The 
second reason is that radio propaganda cannot be stopped 
at customs barriers or ports of entry. It is to the news- 
paper or pamphlet what the aeroplane is to the infantry- 
man. There are indeed means of direct defence — jam- 
ming,* or the compulsory limitation of the range of 
receiving sets. But just as some bombers will always 
get through, so will some wireless waves. Moreover, 
those means of defence will be used by democratic Powers 
in peace-time only under extreme provocation, and are not 
being used by them yet. 

The third reason is that in the field of radio transmission 
all countries started, roughly speaking, from scratch. 
None of the great Powers was under the handicap, as 
several of them were in regard to international cables, 

* i,e, the spoiling of reception by interference on the same wave- 
length. 
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that for various geographical and historical reasons (in- 
cluding the fortunes of war) it had few lines of com- 
munication under its own control, or none at all, while 
its rivals could span the whole world with theirs. The 
ocean cables of the world are predominantly British and 
American ; but the ether is as open to a landlocked country 
as it is to a great maritime Power. Tn some ways, indeed, 
the totalitarian countries of central Europe are specially 
favoured by geography for obtaining world coverage by 
short-wave radio; for many of the principal areas which 
it is important for propaganda purposes to reach can be 
served by them with narrower beams than, say. Great 
Britain or the United States must use. They can therefore 
give a stronger “ signal ’’ from equal transmitting power.* 


II. Broadcasting in thk British Commonwealth 

T he British Isles arc fairly well situated for the purpose 
of obtaining world coverage on radio beams. But 
if the E,mpirc is considered as a whole its advantages in 
this respect arc overwhelming. It has nevertheless failed 
disgracefully to make use of them. Countries like Germany 
or Japan must radiate to the whole world from their own 
home territory, 'llicy cannot establish radio stations at 
the other ends of the world under their own Rag. Great 
Britain can. Her opportunities, however, have been 

* See the specially drawn map on p. 725. The strength of a 
broadcasting “ signal ” varies inversely with the angle of the sector 
or beam in which it is concentrated. Distance of a given area from 
the transmitter is therefore not the only factor determining the signal 
strength under given transmitting power, even if atmospheric con- 
ditions are taken as constant. Width of the arc which the area 
occupies in relation to the transmitting point is equally important. 
The seaboard of east Asia from Japan to Java may be cited as an 
epmple : the Philippine islands arc, to the eye, the most centrally 
situated point in relation to this zone; but Tokyo or Singapore 
would be a much better point from which to cover it with broadcast 
waves, since the whole of it lies within a narrow sector radiating 
from either of those cities, whereas from the Philippines a much 
wider angle of arc would be needed. 
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giavely neglected. Even local medium-wave broadcast- 
ing is backward in the colonial empire, largely because 
there has been no consistent imperial policy concerning 
it. Development has been left to the enthusiasm or 
apathy of colonial Governments, which have frequently 
not had the financial means, even where they have had the 
desire, to build and maintain radio stations that could 
not possibly pay for themselves out of local licence-revenue 
for many years. These stations would be giving pro- 
grammes to neighbouring territories, British and foreign, 
without return. Every one of the Dominions has a 
medium-wave broadcasting service for its own national 
purposes. But none of them has a short-wave service 
capable of giving reciprocity with the Empire service 
from the United Kingdom, let alone affording world 
coverage. Australia has inaugurated a short-wave service 
which can be heard in the South Pacific zone, but it is only 
of low power, and can hardly be regarded as more than a 
regional expansion of the local broadcasting service. 
There is a short-wave station in South Africa of which the 
same is true, though its power is larger. All-India Radio, 
controlled by the Government of India, has several short- 
wave stations, but they are designed entirely for Indian 
purposes, being more effective than medium-wave stations 
for so large a country with such difficult physical conditions. 
Indeed there is not anywhere in the whole British Common- 
wealth, outside Great Britain, a single high-power short- 
wave broadcasting transmitter. 

The sole British system of long-distance public broad- 
casting is transmitted from Daventry in the Empire pro- 
grammes of the British Broadcasting Corporation. The 
B.B.C. is a United Kingdom organisation, deriving its 
revenue from reception licence fees in the United Kingdom 
only. Thanks to the initiative and the imperial patriotism 
of a few people within its own organisation, it has been 
broadcasting an increasing length, variety and strength 
of programmes to the overseas Empire since 1927. But 
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{Prepared bj the liqyal Institute of International Affairs from a map 
published by the WlKELms WOKLD, by courtesy). 

This map-projection shows the angles which the various territories 
of the world subtend at a point in England, for purposes of directional 
radio transmission. The beams marked on the map correspond to the 
several transmissions in the B.B.C. Empire short-wave service. Each 
beam occupies an angle of 36° : in such a beam the signal strength at 
the outside edges is roughly half the strength along the central path. 
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it was the appointed business of no government or public 
authority to see that an imperially financed and imperially 
controlled broadcasting system was able to cover the whole 
British listening world, let alone foreign countries. The 
far-flung Empire became, in the matter of broadcasting, a 
liability to the B.B.C. rather than an asset to British Com- 
monwealth broadcasting as a whole. 

Two things in particular would have been and arc still 
needed to turn its distances and its geographical variety 
from a liability into an asset. The first is the erection of 
high-power, short-wave radio transmitters in the several 
oversea Dominions, with the possible exception of New 
Zealand, and also in India. 'Lhc second is the erection, 
at two or three focal points in the dependent E.mpire, of 
high-power, short-wave stations to relay B.B.C. pro- 
grammes, and to re-broadcast translations of those pro- 
grammes in the languages of countries in their region. 
These measures should have been taken long ago; but it 
is not too late. The need to take them has been increased, 
not diminished, by the delay hitherto. As far as the 
Dominions and India are concerned, they themselves must 
decide, under the stimulus of their own public opinion. 
But public opinion, unless it is vigorously led, is unlikely 
to demand something which is of no immediate utilitarian 
merit, and the cost of which falls at home while the benefit 
is apparently reaped abroad. The ideal means of approach 
would probably be an imperial broadcasting conference, 
bringing together responsible delegates of both govern- 
ments and broadcasting authorities. But this is scarcely 
feasible during the present international crisis, and further 
delay is dangerous. It is therefore up to the Dominion 
and Indian Governments themselves to give the required 
lead to public opinion. 

As for the focal relay stations, they arc urgently needed 
to reinforce the British voice in areas not easily or economic- 
ally covered from the United Kingdom, such as the Far 
lust, western North America, the Near East and North 
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Africa. The exact choice of site is a technical, and in 
some measure a strategic, problem which it is not within 
the competence of this article to discuss; but at least one 
station in the western hemisphere and one in the eastern 
are plainly indicated. It is high time that these schemes, 
which it could hardly take less than two years to complete, 
were put in hand as a matter of defensive necessity. They 
should be financed, as far as possible, co-operatively by 
the several countries of the limpirc most nearly concerned, 
but the brunt of the burden would inevitably and properly 
fall on the United Kingdom, just as it does in military 
forms of defence. 

At the same time, it is highly desirable that the short- 
wave transmitting facilities of the United Kingdom itself 
should be increased. Germany, though having no empire 
with whose peoples she has to keep in touch, regularly 
uses at least eight high-power short-wave transmitters. 
The B.B.C. now use five and will shortly possess six, 
supplemented for the time being by three low-power 
transmitters. (Postal transmitters are not included for 
either country). If Italy and France respectively arc added 
to the two sides, the sum works out even more in favour 
of the totalitarian States. This is one of the reasons for 
the complaints — which, it must be admitted, arc not 
always well founded — that Zeesen is stronger than Daventry 
in certain areas of the F.mpirc. It must be remembered 
that apart from its foreign broadcasts the B.B.C. sets itself 
to cover every part of the F.mpire at those times of day or 
night when the local inhabitants arc most likely to want to 
listen in, whereas Germany can concentrate on those areas 
or peoples, such as the Near Tiast or the Afrikaans-speaking 
section of South Africa, which she particularly desires to 
impress. 

The multiplication of the B.B.C.’s foreign-language 
broadcasts during the past few months, despite the reluctance 
to embark on a “ radio race ” with other Powers, is a 
tribute to the high value that this form of national publicity 
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is recognised to possess. An extension of the broadcasts 
to other languages, whenever this was held desirable in 
the public interest, would be greatly facilitated by the 
possession of extra high-power transmitters, which would 
also enable the existing broadcasts to be continued for 
longer periods. At present the B.B.C. broadcasts four 
oversea services. The first is the Empire service, which 
is transmitted on several wave-lengths and directional 
beams * for 19 hours out of the 24, every day. It includes 
a special weekly programme in Afrikaans. The second 
service is in Arabic, which occupies one hour a day. The 
Latin American service occupies three hours, including 
two special news-periods in Spanish and one in Brazilian 
Portuguese. The European short-wave programmes 
daily fill the whole of twelve hours between ii a.m. and 
II p.m. Greenwich time. They include entertainment 
material drawn from other programmes, with special 
periods in English, German (three-quarters-of-an-hour 
daily), French and Italian (half-an-hour each), and Spanish 
and Portuguese (quartcr-of-an-hour each). The need for 
adding other languages, principally in Europe, is obvious, 
if only in order not to lose further ground to the totali- 
tarian Powers, who are already broadcasting in them 
regularly. 

The heart of the programmes in foreign languages is 
the news bulletins and news commentaries. The aim is 
to report facts truthfully, to interpret facts fairly, and to 
make British policy (itself a factual element of news) more 
widely and accurately understood. News bulletins and 
commentaries form only a part of the Empire short-wave 
programmes, which are intended primarily for the 
Dominions, India and the dependencies overseas, but 
they are recognised as probably the most popular and 
certainly the most important part. The problem, there- 
fore, of increased transmitting power for broadcasting 
from the United Kingdom, from the Dominions and India, 

* See map on p. 723. 
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and from focal points in the colonics, is essentially a 
problem of spreading British news — ^news of Britain and 
the British version of the international news — more widely 
and more effectively among world public opinion. 


III. Press News by Radio 

T here is another aspect of the same problem which 
is also closely connected with radio transmission. 
That is the distribution of news to the world’s press.* 
The development of cheap wireless communication has 
not been without its effect, both beneficial and adverse, 
upon the British news agencies, of which by far the most 
important, and the only one that need be mentioned for 
the purposes of tliis article, is Reuters, with its afliliatcs. 
Reuters is still supreme, as a source of press news of world 
affairs, throughout the British Empire. In the Far East, 
however, formerly a preserve of Reuters, it has an exceed- 
ingly stiff fight to wage against foreign news agencies, 
such as Domei (Japan), Deutsche Nachrichtenburo (com- 
monly known as D.N.B.), Stefani (Italy) and Havas 
(France). All these news agencies, if not state-controlled, 
are subsidised by the state directly or indirectly. The 
American agencies. Associated Press and United Press 
(known as A.P. and U.P.), have also advanced in the Far 
East at the expense, to some extent, of Reuters. They are 
able to operate more cheaply, not because they arc sub- 
sidised, for they are not, but because they cover their 
costs in their main field of exploitation, the United States. 

The principal zone of influence of these American 
agencies, outside the United States itself, is Latin America. 
Here Reuters has never had a foothold, as a result of a 
self-denying clause in its covenants with Havas in former 
days. At the present time such British news as reaches 
South America by direct channels is contained in the 

* See the article on Hritish News Abroad in Tub Round Table, 
No. 107, June 1937, pp. 533-546. 
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B.B.C.’s Spanish and Portuguese short-wave programmes. 
As far as the newspapers are concerned, South and Central 
America used to be the preserve of Havas, but latterly 
the French agency has had to withstand the competition, 
not only of A.P. and U.P., but also of D.N.B. and Stefani, 
which have done their utmost to spread German and Italian 
versions of the news — including news of the British 
Empire — ^in Latin America. In Europe, each of the larger 
countries maintains a home monopoly for its own national 
agencies ; but, to the extent that a neutral or free market 
exists, Reuters is handicapped as it is elsewhere by the fact 
that its competitors among the continental agencies are 
without exception subsidised by their Governments. 

It is not suggested for one moment that Reuters itself 
should receive a subsidy from the British Government. 
To do so would be to rob Reuters of an advantage that 
is worth far more in the long run than financial ease, 
namely, the belief of the world in the truth and detachment 
of its news. A grant of public money by way of subsidy 
would lead in the end to the imposition of public control, 
and to a grave encroachment on the freedom of the press. 
But there is one aspect of the problem to which special 
attention needs to be directed, and it is the aspect on which 
this article has already touched. One of the fundamental 
reasons for the difficulties encountered by Reuters in the 
news war is the relatively advantageous use made of the 
radio by its competitors for the dissemination of news. 

The news broadcasts of the B.B.C., the material for which 
is furnished mainly by Reuters, are copyright, and may be 
neither re-broadcast by local stations nor taken down and 
used by the newspapers. This rule of copyright is main- 
tained in order to preserve the legitimate commercial 
interests, not only of the agencies, but also of the news- 
papers in the receiving countries. A news agency such 
as Reuters, that is to say a news agency not dependent 
on subsidy from the state, has to meet the enormous cost 
of a world-wide news-collecting service entirely from the 
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subscriptions that it receives from newspapers, with such 
small supplements as are paid by broadcasting authorities. 
If newspapers were free to take their news gratis from the 
air, competitive newspaper enterprise would be stifled, 
and the sources of unsubsidised news would dry up. By 
contrast, no copyright is imposed, as a rule, on oral broad- 
casts from foreign countries. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that newspapers everywhere arc free to publish such 
broadcasts, for their publication is forbidden in many 
countries. The reasons are not only political. They are 
also financial, and take into consideration the fact that a 
substantial loss of telegraphic revenue would be suffered 
if the newspapers were enabled to receive news by radio 
free of cost. 

The withholding of the right to re-broadcast radio 
news from local stations — a very proper safeguard from 
the point of view of the news agencies and the newspapers — 
has given rise to controversy in the past and may do so 
again. During the crisis of September 1938, there was 
an intense demand throughout the Empire for the swiftest 
and most complete service of broadcast news, and hence 
for a relaxation of the ban on re-broadcasting B.B.C. 
bulletins. Reuters patriotically waived its copyright for 
the period of the crisis, and B.B.C. news was widely re- 
disseminated. Such strong hostility, however, was ex- 
pressed by Australiannewspapers and the principal Australian 
news agency to this infringement of their undoubted rights, 
that the copyright in the news sent out from Daventry 
was restored in Australia after a very brief interval. A 
situation of that kind, having a perfectly reasonable ex- 
planation but liable to misunderstanding by the public, 
might recur if in another world crisis the same general 
circumstances were repeated. There is no simple way of 
avoiding it. From the point of view of the agencies, 
the share of the news-collecting cost that is borne by the 
B.B.C., in the way of payment for their news services, is 
far too low to justify a procedure calculated to injure the 
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interests of the newspapers, who meet virtually the whole 
of the cost. A much larger payment for news services 
by the B.B.C. might perhaps redress that particular balance, 
but unless it were accompanied by some very substantial 
gain for the newspapers themselves it would not fully solve 
a very complicated problem. 

The problem cannot be solved without reference to the 
broader picture of the whole supply of news to the world 
press. Here again the invention of wireless has entangled 
what might otherwise have been a simple issue. In 
addition to word-of-mouth broadcasts, each of the official 
agencies of the Axis Powers transmits by radio regular 
bulletins of news in morse. These being subsidised, and 
no charge being made for transmission, apart from the 
reception fee charged by various Administrations, they are 
available for publication in newspapers either gratis or 
on payment of a very small subscription. To a certain 
extent a comparable service is British Official Wireless. 
It does not pretend, however, to be a general news agency 
service. It is a short daily bulletin of news issued from 
the Press Department of the Foreign Office. It consists 
generally of official news and official interpretation of the 
diplomatic news. Its character is determined by the need 
topreservethelegitimate rights of Reuters and the Dominion 
news agencies as commercial concerns, which would have 
a serious grievance if their Government entered into 
competition with them in offering a full and attractive news 
service to their customers. 

Reuters itself puts out a series of “ multiple-destination ” 
wireless services which can be picked up with suitable 
equipment in most parts of the world. But in respect of 
the price at which these services can be offered to news- 
papers they find it hard to compete with the subsidised 
news transmission of the totalitarian States. Where a 
number of different destinations can be served with the 
same messages, the cost of transmission by radio is far 
less than the cost of transmission by cable. News agencies 
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of the Axis Powers, bolstered by subsidies, take advantage 
of this comparative cheapness of radio-telegtaphy for 
multiple addresses, while Reuters, although it avails itself 
so far as it can of the radio multiple-address system, has 
to pay the charges itself and is therefore at a disadvantage 
in price competition with subsidised rivals. 

A reduction of the wireless rates for multiple-destination 
press messages, to a level enabling the British news agencies 
to compete on fait-and-square terms with their foreign 
rivals in this field, appears as the obvious answer to the 
difficulty. The objection can be made, however, that it 
would unduly undercut cable transmission. It is true 
that the multiple-address system of radio transmission, 
under the international regulations by which it was con- 
stituted, is subject to limitations that do not apply to cable 
transmissions. Nevertheless it is arguable that the multiple- 
address system tends to divert traffic from cables, and 
thus to affect the revenues of Cable and Wireless. 

Since it is indeed a matter of national policy to secure 
wider dissemination of British news, any necessary com- 
pensation to Cable and Wireless in this connection might 
reasonably be made a national charge. Possibly, the 
reception of multiple-address radio news from Great 
Britain could be entrusted in certain countries to Cable 
and Wireless, and the difference between the latter’s 
legitimate charges for reception and the rates desirable in 
the national interest could determine the amount of sub- 
vention required. But whatever arrangement be made the 
essence of the proposal is that, while Reuters and the 
Dominion news agencies should be left entirely inde- 
pendent of the government, they should be enabled to 
give a much wider and cheaper service of news. This 
might be achieved, it is suggested, through the reduction 
to a suitable level of the emission charges of the govern- 
ment radio-emitting stations, combined witli a grant of 
financial assistance to Cable and Wireless in compensation 
for their making suitably low reception charges in countries 
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where this is feasible. Cable and Wireless might also be 
asked, in return, to make a further reduction in charges 
for other forms of press messages. 

Under the scheme thus outlined, extended broadcasting 
by the B.B.C. and extended provision of news through the 
multiple-address wireless would be mutually comple- 
mentary. Newspaper interests would not be disturbed. 
There would be no reason why the broadcasting authorities 
should encroach on their domain. The task of the broad- 
caster would be to reach the car. The task of tlie news 
agency and newspaper would be to reach the eye. Ex- 
perience has proved that these two forms of approach 
can be made complementary and co-operative rather than 
competitive and hostile. News to the ear increases the 
appetite for news to the eye, which can be far more com- 
plete and reasoned than word-of-mouth bulletins. 

The annual cost to the Treasury of the proposed scheme 
would probably be rather less than the upkeep of a single 
cruiser; but the return in ultimate defensive value would 
be out of all proportion. 
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L New Loyalties for Old 

T he puff of propaganda and the cut of criticism, 
which during the past few months have played upon 
the project of international union, have combined to expose 
the basic problems to which that project gives rise. They 
are not problems of constitutional detail, nor of economic 
adjustment. The basic problems are rather social and 
spiritual, problems in the relations of men to their fellow 
men. Political institutions must be founded not only on 
the interests, but also on the sentiments of those concerned 
in them, and it is no use planning the architecture of federal 
union until we can feel sure that the foundations of common 
interest and common sentiment are strong enough to bear it. 

This is what The Round Table wrote, a few years ago, 
concerning the impact of economic change on the structure 
of federal States : 

Political systems are a complex of rights and duties, resting 
ultimately on the question, to whom, or to what authority, does 
the citizen owe allegiance. ... Is it the federation or the 
constituent state ? If the answer is the federal government, as 
for the vast majority it must be, then an integration of powers, 
designed to meet the necessities of economic circumstances, 
accords with the underlying realities, by whatever process it may 
be secured. If the answer is the constituent state, then such an 
integration merely lays in store a fresh and still more dangerous 
conflict.* 

If it is necessary to ask such questions about loyalties 
within established federal states, how much more necessary 
is it to ask them about the basis of allegiance for a federation 
of what are now sovereign nations ? 

* The Round Table, No. loi, December 195 5 ^ P* ^^ 4 * 
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In modern political affairs there are two contrasting 
trends, the one towards integration, the other fissiparous. 
On the one hand, the nineteenth-century spread of the 
Pax Britannica : on the other, the twentieth-century change 
from British Empire to British Commonwealth of inde- 
pendent nations, each entitled to its own sovereign decision 
on the least and the greatest matters. Within a single 
generation, the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
on the one hand, and on the other the rise of German hege- 
mony in eastern Europe, involving the disappearance of 
two sovereign States and the virtual subjection of two or 
three others. On the one hand, the reduction of Turkey 
from a vast empire of many lands to a single national 
kernel : on the other, the growth of a common sentiment 
of the whole Arab world from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf. 

These two contrasting trends correspond to two sets of 
social needs. The development of transport and com- 
munications, the economic integration of the world, have 
made it imperative to build politically upon an ever wider 
basis of common material interest. Education and travel 
have broadened the knowledge of ordinary men and with 
it their sense of citizenship. The advance of military 
technique, furthermore, has made more disastrous than ever 
the outcome of national divisions, and has made that 
disastrous outcome known to every home. 

Yet the very movement towards integration, which these 
factors promote, brings a reaction in its train. The larger 
grow the total numbers of an organisation, the smaller 
becomes the relative size of a given minority within it, and 
the less, therefore, is that minority’s influence likely to be 
upon the affairs of the whole. The widening of the organisa- 
tion is indeed liable to create new minorities : in Great 
Britain, for instance, Englishmen are in a substantial 
majority, whereas in an Anglo-American federation (if that 
were possible) they would become a fractional minority, 
and this without relieving but indeed intensifying the 
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minority status of Scotsmen, Welshmen and Irishmen, 
who already have that status in Great Britain. It is the 
same with economic, religious or social as with national 
groups : the extension of the whole diminishes the relative 
importance of the several parts. By such an extension, 
existing minorities may indeed be merged into majorities 
(as, for instance, the Catholic minority in Ulster would 
become part of the religious majority if Ireland were 
reunited), but in each such case, as a necessary corollary, 
an existing majority becomes a minority. On the whole, 
the process of enlarging political units is bound to create 
new minorities and to reduce those that already exist. 
There may come a stage in the process when the sentiment 
or interest (or a combination of both) of the citizens as 
members of minorities begins to outweigh their sentiment 
or interest as members of the larger group. At that stage, 
the fissiparous tendency enters into active conflict with the 
need for integration. 

It is more often sentiment than material interest that 
makes citizens minority-conscious, for men cannot live by 
bread alone. One of the perils of wide political units is 
that they are liable to neglect or even suppress the sentimental 
and traditional impulses of their minorities. The Union 
of South Africa is a case in point. The Union was brought 
about through sheer material need : economic and political 
catastrophe was the certain result of leaving four such 
neighbouring countries, having so many common problems, 
without any common means of government. The Union 
has flourished for close on thirty years because it brought 
into being a sense of South African citizenship, which could 
offset the forces of particularism. The British majority 
in Natal became a British minority in the Union, but at the 
same time it became part of the South African nation. The 
wider sense of citizenship was able to transcend the minority 
motive because neither the special economic interests nor 
the peculiar sentimental symbols of the minority were 
grossly interfered with by the majority ; and it will continue 
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in the future under the same proviso. But latterly there 
have been signs of grave and growing offence on this score, 
and if once the British minority, as a whole, is driven to 
think of itself as a minority first and South African 
afterwards the foundations of the Union will have been 
shaken. 

II. The Basic Character of Union 

A ll this points obvious lessons for the study of the 
project of international union. When such a project 
takes practical shape, it must fulfil three conditions. First, 
while providing amply for the pooling of common interests, 
its constitution and administration must give sufficient rein 
to the interests of minorities, which would be multiplied 
in number or reduced in relative weight by its coming 
into being. Secondly, while building up a symbolism and 
a pattern of sentimental loyalties of its own, it must not 
oppress nor even offend the symbolism and loyalties of its 
constituent communities — a consideration of vital impor- 
tance in regard, for instance, to the place of monarchies and 
republics in the greater union. These two conditions point, 
it may be noted, to a loose rather than a close federation, at 
least until experience had tightened its bonds. It would 
be, in effect, a union for certain purposes only — all-important 
purposes, but few in number compared with the whole 
range of public affairs. 

Some people have argued that it is a question of all-or- 
nothing, that sovereignty must be either kept by the nation 
or resigned to the union, as if it were an indivisible quality 
like virginity. This is surely a mistake. Sovereignty may 
be shared in varying proportions, as it is, for instance, be- 
tween the Australian Commonwealth and states.* Even a 

* “ It has been ruled by the High Court . . . that the State Parlia- 
ment may in matters within its sphere bind the Crown in the Common- 
wealth. . . . The Crown in the Commonwealth and in the State 
arc so distinct that one can sue the other not merely on contract, but 
also even against its will in tort under the constitution.” A. Berriedale 
Keith, The Constitutional Law of the BriHsh Dominions, pp. 304-5. 
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customs union represents a partial pooling of sovereignty, 
if there is a common authority, responsible to the public, 
for settling the rates of customs. The contrast between 
the union system and the league or treaty system of inter- 
national collaboration, which leaves sovereignty intact, 
does not lie in the completeness of the sovereignty that is 
resigned by the collaborators. Nor does it lie in the 
nature of the instrument whereby it is resigned — constitu- 
tion or mere pact — since all constitutions are, to begin with, 
pacts among the parties to them. It lies in the nature of 
the body that exercises the transferred powers. It must 
not be a delegate assembly of the parties, but in effect a 
government and parliament of the people. An inter- 
national organisation, provided it satisfies this test, is none 
the less a form of federal union for having only a limited 
field of powers. 

Yet, however limited its jurisdiction, any form of federal 
union must fulfil the third condition that has been taught 
us by experience of existing political institutions. It 
must be so grounded in the common interest and common 
outlook of its constituent peoples that it commands suffi- 
cient loyalty of its own to transcend minority motives 
within its own field of powers. That field must embrace, 
as a minimum, foreign policy and defence and the financial 
means of providing for them. These are matters where 
national sentiment is tremendously strong, and the appeal 
of the federal union must therefore be still stronger in order 
to overcome it. This essential, pre-requisite condition of 
any form of federal union between nations impels us to 
examine with the utmost care the bases of sentiment and 
interest on which such a union could alone be based. 

It must be clear, first, that the determining interest behind 
the advance towards union is political and not economic. 
True enough, economic nationalism, which union is designed 
to overcome, has intensified trade depression and hindered 
trade revival in the world at large. But the enlargement of 
the boundaries of government is no guarantee of economic 
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stability. The possession of a huge and, in a high degree, 
self-sufficing territory did not save the United States from 
suffering far deeper depression than many smaller and less 
favoured countries. Indeed it is arguable that, in the present 
state of progress in the public control of economic aber- 
rations, a great area, reckoning by wealth and numbers of 
population, is liable to a more violent sequence of booms 
and slumps than a smaller one. Certainly the gap between 
the two ends of the economic scale tends to be wider in the 
larger community; and economic minorities tend to be 
more mercilessly submerged. No : if the economic 
motive alone were at work, the project of union would be 
neither more nor less essential to the survival of civilisa- 
tion than universal free trade. 

The dominant impulse is political : it is the threatened 
breakdown of western civilisation through war. The fearful 
urgency and weight of this motive for union have un- 
doubtedly made men think of it as practical who in less 
perilous times would have dismissed it as a visionary’s 
dream. That is to the project’s advantage. 

But the character of the impulse behind it has also done 
the project a disservice by making people conceive it as a 
means of deterring aggression rather than a means of 
establishing world order. Consciously or unconsciously, 
many of its advocates think of it as designed rather to 
preserve peace for its members, or even to assure them 
victory over the “ lesser breeds ”, than to destroy the very 
foundations of international war. Even Mr. Clarence 
Streit, the American author whose book Union Now 
has done more than anything else to keep the idea of inter- 
national federation before the public, is not free of this 
error, though he is innocent by comparison with some of 
his self-proclaimed disciples, who treat union as simply the 
best means yet suggested of baffling the Axis Powers. Mr. 
Streit talks of his project as bringing about “ a permanent 
unbalance of power ”. But this is to-day the very objective 
of Germany, just as it was the objective of France after 
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1918 and of the League of Nations itself. And Herr Hitler 
is just as right as was Monsieur Poincare or T.ord Cecil in 
believing that if there is an overwhelming “ unbalance of 
power” there is no war — ^while the “unbalance” lasts. 
It never lasts long. Balance and unbalance of power alike 
are by-products of unmitigated national sovereignty. The 
aim of union is not to translate power-politics into a form 
comfortable to ourselves but to do away with physical force 
between nations to the same extent as it has been abolished 
within national affairs. 


III. The Problem of Membership 

T he aspect of federal union on which judgment is 
most likely to be distorted by such misconceptions of 
the philosophy behind it is that of its membership. If the 
objective is consciously or subconsciously held to be the 
overcoming of the Powers of the Triangle, who now 
threaten world peace with their aggressive policies, it is 
natural to seek some formula of membership that will 
exclude them while including a sufficient number of other 
countries to present an irresistible front to the triangular 
combine. The formula is not, of course, difficult to find : 
it is democracy. This is indeed a highly important and 
relevant test of membership. The federation itself would 
be a democracy, and only those peoples could take part in 
it who accept the principle of the government of men by 
themselves, that is to say, rule by elective majority whose 
responsibility it is to care also for the rights of minorities. 
As The Round Table remarked in this same connection, 
however, in a previous issue,* 

the test of democracy ... is not the universal franchise or any 
particular set of elective institutions, but the question whether 
there exists freedom of utterance, equality of all before the law, 
and some means of letting the popular will, freely expressed, 
control the national policy. 


* No. 1 1 5, June 1939, p. 483. 
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The application of a strict democratic formula to the list 
of countries as they stand to-day leads to certain con- 
clusions, which Mr. Streit himself has adopted, concerning 
the initial membership of an international federation. 
What different approach can be made, consistent with the 
principle that all participants in union must accept the 
fundamental doctrine of democracy ? 

Mr. Streit demands “ Union Now ”, but his real exhorta- 
tion is “ Work Now for Union ”. He does not mean 
that it would be wise or practicable for anyone to call 
to-morrow a constitutional convention to set up a federal 
union of nations. Therefore, in working for union, and 
in examining how and in what form it might come into 
existence, we are entitled to hypothecate changes in the 
existing order of things, capable of being brought about 
within the period of years or decades that even the most 
optimistic champions of union realise must elapse before 
it could take constitutional shape. It is no less plausible 
to pre-suppose a new mode of government in certain States 
which at present have laid democracy by than to pre-suppose, 
for instance, that isolationist American opinion can be 
brought to the point of accepting union with half-a-dozen 
countries of “war-crazy” Europe, or that the French 
peasantry can be persuaded to endorse a scheme that would 
threaten to flood their land with the cheap produce of the 
New World. 

This line of approach has the immense advantage that it 
avoids an offensive air of exclusiveness which may produce 
an equal and opposite reaction during the period when 
union must be the object of popular agitation rather than 
political action. It saves union from being branded by 
one group of critics as a new species of encirclement, and 
by another as a new device for getting America to pick 
England’s chestnuts out of the fire. Is it not better to say, 
for instance, to the German people : “ Here is a project 
of immense value and vision in which Germany, if she 
chose, might participate as an initial member : what do 
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you think of it ? ” than to say : “ Here is a project in which 
we and our friends, being good democracies, can alone 
participate ; indeed we are planning it largely in order to 
see that you do not get your way by force : but once it 
has come about, and is seen to be so strong that you would 
not dare defy it, then out of envy you could change your 
mode of government and we would consider whether wc 
would not let you in ? ” 

The above argument is intended, not to show positively 
that Germany or any other non-democratic country ought 
to be included in the list of potential members of union, 
but merely to clear the ground for a fair and unprejudiced 
■ study of the possible membership of union, in terms not of 
present disqualifications that make it seem impossible, for 
they are legion, but of permanent qualifications that may 
make it possible in the end. 

IV. Pros and Cons 

T HF. two contrasted themes concerning potential 
membership are ideological on the one hand and geo- 
graphical or cultural on the other. There is much to* be 
said for each. The ideological approach led Mr. Streit to 
propose a union consisting of sixteen democracies : the 
United States, the self-governing nations of the British 
Commonwealth, France and eight smaller democracies of 
Furope. The geographical and cultural approach led 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi — ^whose ideas have experienced 
a popular revival under this new stimulus — to propose a 
series of unions, each based on continental solidarity. It 
will be well to consider these two proposals on their merits 
as contrasting possible bases for international federal union. 
From the point of view of Great Britain, they present 
themselves as a choice between participation in an oceanic 
union and participation in a United States of Europe. 

The major merits of the former concept are fourfold. 
In the first place, it would unite a group of peoples having 
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long expetience of parliamentary democracy, of the responsi- 
bilities of freedom, and of respect for minorities. In the 
second place, it would link constitutionally countries that 
are already closely linked economically and ideologically, 
through their situation on the world’s oceans. Contiguity 
by land is not the only kind of bond that geography pro- 
vides : the sea joins as well as separates, and in cheapness 
and ease of transport France, for example, is much closer 
to the United States than she is to Rumania. Their situa- 
tion on the oceans — Switzerland excepted — has also given 
to the members of Mr. Streit’s projected union a common 
outlook on world affairs, free of the myopia and claustro- 
phobia that sometimes afflict continental peoples. In the 
third place, oceanic union would enable the greatest of all 
existing international institutions, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, to remain intact, within a wider federa- 
tion. It would relieve rather than accentuate the present 
conflict of motives in United Kingdom policy, the conflict 
between responsibilities to Europe and responsibilities to 
the Commonwealth. Finally, the oceanic union, being 
confined to no single continent, would be capable of solving 
within itself, as indeed the British Commonwealth is capable 
of solving within itself on a smaller scale, the vital and 
growing problems of relations between continents and 
races — provided, that is to say, Mr. Streit’s project were 
modified to allow non-white countries like India, which 
fulfil the basic democratic condition, to enter the union 
on equal terms with other members. 

On all these points the alternative project of European 
union (associated with a pan-American federation and other 
continental unions) is open to criticism. It has, first, to 
surmount the obstacle of different forms of government, 
some of which are the reverse of democratic. Secondly, 
it lays, perhaps, undue weight upon mere geographical 
contiguity. New Zealand is certainly in the economic 
and social orbit of the United Kingdom; equally certainly, 
Rumania is not. The most that can be said is that there 
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ate degrees of economic connection, just as there are degrees 
of democracy or dictatorship ; and that regarded as a whole 
a continent like Europe is closely knit in economic and 
social intercourse — Great Britain, for example, having 
intimate relations with the Scandinavian countries, they 
with Germany, and Germany with the Danubian basin. 
A chain is no less strong because its terminal links do not 
touch each other. 

Thirdly, the continental concept of union would present 
the United Kingdom, and Ireland also, with a very difficult 
choice between their European and their extra-European 
ties. It might mean the virtual dissolution of the British 
Commonwealth, leaving it as scarcely more than an i nf ormal 
means of technical and administrative co-operation between 
certain special members of different continental groups. 
Supporters of the project could argue, of course, that this 
sacrifice would be worth while, in compensation for the 
great advantages implied in European unity; or that the 
importance of the British Commonwealth would actually 
be enhanced, because it would become the main bridge 
between the several continental units. 

A purely continental union, fourthly, would have no 
chance of providing, within its own boundaries, a solution 
of those inter-racial problems which threaten to become 
more difficult and dangerous than mere international 
problems within the next few generations. That would 
have to remain a task for a second stage, when the relations 
between the several continental federations themselves were 
reorganised on a new footing. 

On the other hand, two arguments of great weight can 
be advanced in favour of the continental” basis of union. 
In Europe, if it could ever be brought about, it would 
solve automatically and permanently the problems that 
threaten to set the whole world ablaxe with war, 
problems of frontiers and Lebensraum, problems of rabid 
and excessive nationalism. These troubles the project 
of oceanic union, unless and until it led to something wider, 
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would not abolish but would only hold in check by creating 
an “ unbalance of power It would be an enormous 
combination of the undoubted ‘‘ Haves ” against the self- 
styled “ Have-Nots The lesson of “ unbalance ” in the 
past is that sooner or later it inevitably turns into a balance 
of power, because the dominant side lacks resolution to 
retain its advantage, while the subordinate side imposes 
stern sacrifices on itself in order to throw off its inferiority. 
The continental form of union is capable, in theory, of 
abolishing for ever both balance and unbalance of power 
within each continent. The second great argument for 
that form is its cultural basis. There is a unity of European 
civilisation which it will take more than an interlude of 
National-Socialist barbarism to destroy. This unity is 
deeply grounded in history and religion, and even some of 
the apostles of aggression draw inspiration from the 
concept of a Elurope re-united under a Pax Romana or a 
Holy German Empire. Democratic policy is indeed handi- 
capped to-day by its comparative lack of the unifying 
motive in its approach to the problem of European order. 
Certainly it would be unwise to base a permanent organisa- 
tion of human society on a division in Europe resulting from 
a peculiar politico-economic conjuncture which may prove 
only temporary. 

None of these arguments, in one cause or the other, is 
final. They are not indeed advanced here in order to show 
conclusively the superiority of one type of federal union 
over the other; for the likelihood is that if and when 
international union becomes practicable it will borrow from 
both forms. The point to which this article has been 
addressed is the need to base any political superstructure 
on a foundation of common interest and common sentiment 
which will give rise to a common loyalty. This groundwork 
of unity in the lives and thought of men must be strong 
enough and lasting enough to endure as long as the union 
itself, that is to say, far beyond the horizon even of our 
dreams. 
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I. Tiir. Nr.uTRALiTY Law 

W HAT will the United States do if a war crisis develops 
in Kurope in the near future ? What will it do if 
war itself breaks out ? Answers to these questions can be 
given in general terms. 

First, in the event of a threat of war, President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull will use every diplomatic device they 
and their ingenious advisers can contrive to prevent its 
actual outbreak. Dramatic or traditional, big or little, 
they will exhaust every possible effort to tell the dictators 
that the power of the United States will be to some degree 
opposed to them in the event of war, and to some degree in 
support of efforts to work out their problems by peaceful 
adjustment. 

Second, if war is actually precipitated. President Roose- 
velt will call a special session of Congress (he might do it 
during the crisis period, as another preventive measure) 
and will seek the practically guaranteed repeal of the arms 
embargo clause in the Neutrality Act. The full economic, 
industrial, agricultural resources of the United States would 
then be at the disposal of Great Britain and France, though 
perhaps on a “ cash and carry ” basis. Jn particular, the 
United States would be watching Asia. How, when, or 
whether the United States would actually be drawn into the 
conflict is, naturally, a question that cannot be answered, 
but if one is estimating the probabilities they are that the 
history of 1914-17 would be foreshortened and repeated. 
The American people have two dominant feelings 
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toward the world situation today : they want to stay out of 
war, and they do not like the dictators. They are emotion- 
ally unneutral, far more so than in 1914. But they also 
are against sending an expeditionary force abroad. There- 
fore the precise pattern of participation might be very 
different from that of 1917, but it might be none the less 
effective. One stresses, again, the American desire to 
stay out of war. It is the most deeply rooted of this whole 
mixture of sometimes conflicting emotions. But realiza- 
tion is growing that the best way to stay out of war is to 
co-operate to prevent war’s outbreak. However, in this 
co-operation. Congress certainly and the people in lesser 
degree arc against giving President Roosevelt any new 
discretionary authority. It is all right for him to continue 
to exercise the wide range of power already granted the 
Executive in foreign affairs. But he must not ask for any 
new validations from Congress until a greater crisis has 
actually changed present conditions. 

These conclusions were all well illustrated in the events 
of recent weeks. First, the Senate refused to repeal the 
arms embargo. This decision was a result of many cir- 
cumstances. The drive for a new neutrality law was de- 
plorably mismanaged by the Administration. It became 
obscured in the party battles of Mr. Roosevelt’s declining 
political months. It resulted in part from meaningless 
parliamentary blundering. A dozen different minor “ ifs ” 
might have altered the result. The Senate did not exactly 
want to rebuke Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy, but it did 
not like to give him a new vote of confidence that might 
have been too wildly construed. So it kept him under a 
kind of check-and-balance by deferring action on neutrality 
\mtil a European crisis or next January’s session — ^whichever 
comes first. 

Perhaps readers will not object to an American political 
anecdote. Sometimes these incidents illustrate a point 
better than sober reasoning. Mention was made of the 
many “ ifs ” that swung the balance against repeal of the 
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arms embargo. One of them was the fact that the fight in 
the House of Representatives, because of the rule of seniority 
in committee service, was in the hands of Representative 
Sol Bloom, a New York Congressman. Representative 
Bloom is an affable man, bursting with energy, but par- 
ticularly impopular with many Southern and somewhat 
race-prejudiced members of the House. The rule of 
seniority has now advanced him to the chairmanship of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Had almost any other 
Democrat been in the post, the revisions of tlie neutrality 
Act might well have gone through Congress. 

Now, how did Sol Bloom get on this important com- 
mittee, anyway ? Many years ago, during his first session 
of Congress, Representative Bloom and his wife and. 
daughter, who enjoy diplomatic society, were very anxious 
to secure his appointment to the committee. And it 
happened that the appointment -lay in the hands of Vice- 
President Gamer, then minority leader of the House. 
Representative Bloom asked Mr. Gamer for the job, and 
was ruthlessly turned down. He looked around for a 
subtler approach. It turned out that a sage and seasoned 
Texas newspaperman, a great friend of Gamer’s, was also 
under obligation to Bloom. The newspaperman, among 
other things, was Washington correspondent for the New 
York Morning Telegraph, a racing sheet, and Representative 
Bloom as a New York Congressman had been very helpful 
to him. So the Blooms invited the Texas journalist 
to dinner, and in the course of the meal asked him if he 
would prevail upon his even closer friend and fellow- 
Texan, Mr. Gamer, to secure the appointment. 

The newspaperman went to Mr. Gamer and asked him 
to make the appointment. “ I won’t do any such a damn- 
fool thing 1 ” said the forthright Texan. “ Oh, do it as a 
favor to me,” said the journalist; “ I never asked you for 
anything before. This fellow Bloom is only here for one 
term, he’ll never be re-elected, he’ll never get to be chair- 
man and we Democrats are in the minority, anyway.” 
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“That’s all right,” retorted Mr. Garner; “we’ll be in 
office some day, and that fellow is going to get re-elected 
just as long as he keeps on good terms with Tammany, 
and he’ll be chairman of that committee, you mark my 
words 1 ” But as a favor Mr. Garner made the appoint- 
ment, and it turned out that Sol Bloom’s chairmanship of 
the committee was one of the palpable “ ifs ” that defeated 
the neutrality Bill revision, with resultant effects on the 
European situation and, perhaps, on world peace. 

This story illustrates the many unpredictable, illogical 
things in American politics. It shows how the checks-and- 
balanccs system really works. It indicates the dead- 
hand rigidity of the seniority system, by which members of 
Congress become and remain chairmen of important, even 
crucial, committees quite without regard to their abilities. 
And it probably will convey to foreign readers another reason 
why they find it hard to understand American politics 1 
To round out an uirconscionably long story, the result of 
the neutrality Bill reversal was temporarily to check and 
rebuke President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. But the check 
was true only with great reservations. The actual situation 
remains this : for any period prior to the actual outbreak 
of war, there are no legislative hindrances on President 
Roosevelt in his conduct of foreign affairs. The neutrality 
law comes into operation only when a legal state of war is 
recognized by the President, And one after another of the 
Republican and Democratic Senators who voted to shelve 
the neutrality law for this session have said that in the 
event of war they believe in revision. Therefore the 
neutrality law is a sort of fiction, not applicable at present, 
and almost certain to be repealed by the time it could legally 
be applied. Moreover, its inhibitions apply only to arms, 
ammunition, and instruments of war. There is not the 
slightest legal hindrance to the sale and shipment of cotton, 
wheat, steel, copper, petroleum, automobiles, engines, 
trucks, and so on. 

So the President’s defeat by the Senate was at once seen 
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as a temporary and a psychological victory only. And 
even the temporary and psychological gains soon came to 
be cut down. For the Senate did not have the support of 
any representative part of the press, and there were many 
indications that large parts of public opinion sympathized 
with the President. The recalcitrant Senators were scolded 
roundly. And the Senators themselves sought speedily to 
acquit themselves of sympathy with the dictatorships. 
One of them said that in the event of war he would favor 
not only a lifting of the arms embargo but also the supply 
by the United States — he did not specify on what terms — of 
aircraft and whatever other materials might be needed to 
Great Britain and France. 


II. Action Towards Asia 

A nd then the balance was redressed still further. Two 
Bills had been pending in the Senate to apply a sweep- 
ing embargo upon all exports to Japan, ending the so-callcd 
American alliance with Japanese aggression. Either Bill 
would have required prior denunciation of our 1911 trade 
treaty with Japan. Senator Vandenberg, one of the 
Republicans who voted against action on the neutrality law, 
introduced a resolution to denounce this treaty and call 
together the signatories of the Nine-Power pact to consider 
concerted measures against Japan. President Roosevelt 
and the State Department, not willing to let a Republican 
get ahead of them, speedily and dramatically gave notice of 
termination of the 1911 treaty. They did not even let 
Downing Street know ahead of time. 

This action should be taken as a far stronger warning 
notice to the dictatorships than would have been the repeal 
of the arms embargo. Japanese public opinion, according 
to the best observers, had been clinging to the hope that 
the United States might still be conciliated, and Japanese 
official policy had drawn a strict line of distinction between 
the American sheep and the British goat. The American 
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action on the 1911 treaty should have ended this anomalous 
situation. Indeed, a few days thereafter the Tokyo crowds 
were demonstrating in front of the American Embassy just 
as they had previously paraded before the British Embassy. 

The important fact is that our treaty denunciation was 
hailed with virtually unanimous approval in the United 
States. It was a purely executive act, taken without the 
slightest consultation of Congress, but it was entirely 
within the President’s prerogative, and the Senate beamed 
approvingly. Republicans and anti-Roosevelt Democrats 
agreed that " this was just the sort of thing we ought to 
do 1 ” In part this approval was a shamefaced reaction 
from the prior refusal to act on neutrality. It gave Senators 
a chance to approve the line of action which they had just 
blocked but in which they really believed. In part, too, 
it was an illustration of the greater freedom American 
public opinion gives to its Executive in regard to Asia than 
in regard to Europe. There is virtually no limit to fishing 
in troubled Oriental waters; in Europe — ^where other 
nations are in the front line — ^it is taboo. The situation 
is as illogical as many American political emotions. And, 
finally, approval of the treaty action followed an intensive 
campaign which churches, foreign affairs societies, and 
“ peace groups ” in general have been conducting for some 
time in support of an embargo on exports to Japan. 

Therefore, inconceivable though it may seem, the 
Uivited States has taken a first step toward blocking ofl 
commercial intercourse with Japan. The second step will 
normally be due in January, when the six-months period 
for terminating the treaty ends. At that time, if present 
sentiments hold, congressional and public opinion may 
support the imposition of self-denying ordinances keeping 
American cotton, oil, scrap-iron, and other war essentials 
from Japan. At the same time, American purchases of 
Japanese silk — essential to the Japanese economy — ^might 
similarly cease. The situation is portentous. \^at sort 
of retaliation would Japan adopt ? Would the effects of a 
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two-edged American embargo have a serious effect on 
Ja^ and prepare the way for an ultimate readjustment in 
Asia? 

It was one of the unfortunate accidents of diplomacy 
that the combination of domestic circumstances which pre- 
cipitated the denunciation of the 1911 treaty did not take 
place a week earlier, thus preceding and perhaps stiffening 
the Tientsin formula. But the fact simply is that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary I-Iull were far from being ready to 
act a week earlier, and the apparent weakening of the 
British attitude was an important reason for the stiffening 
of the American. It is definitely hoped that our action will 
take some of the pressure off Great Britain in China, at 
least in the long nin, and thus be indirectly helpful in 
Europe. The news cables from London carried numerous 
dispatches recording British disappointment and irritation 
at not having been forewarned of our action, and a British 
diplomat in Tokyo was quoted as saying : “ 1 wish to 

heaven it had come a week sooner”. It is important to 
record that President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull were 
not trying to startle the British. They were trying to be 
helpful, and they acted quickly because they thought speed 
and surprise were of the essence of the matter. 

If an American embargo on Japan is ultimately applied, 
its practical effects may be substantial, though not neces- 
sarily enough to end the war in China. With the European 
armament industries working at capacity for home con- 
sumption, Japan can get her supplies only from the United 
States. The better part of her efficient, high-power arma- 
ment-producing equipment was obtained here, and she 
has ordered much machinery to supplement it. The 
precise machine-tool, steel-fabricating and auto-manu- 
facturing specifications requited to dovetail with her latest 
plants cannot be obtained elsewhere, and it is not feasible 
to scrap existing plant and rebuild on a British or German 
basis. Moreover, Japan has been obtaining virtually all 
of her essential scrap-iron from the United States — ^wc arc 
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the only world source of supply — and most of her aviation 
petrol from here. Her own heavy industry can no more 
supply her heavy armament needs than her raw-material 
resources can provide substitutes enough for the scrap and 
oil that she buys almost entirely from the United States. 

On the other side, American purchases of Japanese silk 
now provide over 6o per cent, of her dollar trade balances. 
The American Government could cut this off under the 
countervailing duty system. The result would greatly 
cripple Japan’s purchasing power, but the blow might not 
be fatal if Japan at the same time augmented her resources 
by several hundreds of millions of dollars by acquiring 
deposits in the foreign settlements of Shanghai and Tientsin. 
However, Japan’s gold stock is low, her dependence on 
foreign supplies is critical. Hence the American “ sanc- 
tions ” would be a blow of the first magnitude. At the 
same time, of course, American armament construction 
proceeds swiftly, and the fleet continues to be concentrated 
in the Pacific. The Senate has just ratified a new treaty with 
Panama, somewhat increasing protection of the canal, 
which is being further safeguarded by construction of another 
complete set of locks. In short, there are plenty of reasons 
for anxiety at Tokyo. Thus is the United States doing her 
bit, taking care of her assignment, in the informal and 
unofficial alliance of the democracies. 


III. Party Politics and the President 

S HOULD matters become worse in Europe, the same 
sort of policies would of course continue. Whatever 
President Roosevelt’s domestic difficulties, he can count 
on rising at least a little way above them when he operates 
with sure touch in the foreign field. Already the long and 
murky shadows of American party politics are arising to 
confuse the outward aspects of foreign policy. But the 
rest of the world need not be dismayed. A great many 
strange sounds and sights will emanate from the United 
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States in the next fourteen months, but they probably will 
not alter fundamentally the nation’s foreign policies. In 
short, the party struggles that have so damaged President 
Roosevelt’s domestic prestige need not necessarily block 
his foreign program. 

He is certainly taking a hammering in domestic affairs. 
The late unlamented session of Congress was completely 
rebellious. The Republicans, augmented in last Novem- 
ber’s electoral victories until they amounted to about one- 
third of each House, have held to compact unity, and been 
joined by enough Democrats to make a working majority. 
The facts arc simple enough. An American President, a 
dominant and aggressive political leader, approaches the 
end of his second term. There is something of a political 
reaction against his Administration, and a crucial contest 
has begim over his succession. The shadow of the third 
term has hungover this session of Congress. One issue alone 
has dominated, even when foreign affairs were concerned. 
It is pro-Roosevelt or anti-Roosevelt, now and in the future. 

I'hcse terms mean many things to many people. To 
some, the dominant question is the President’s own 
aggrandizement of the presidential office, with all it implies. 
Passionate opposition to Mr. Roosevelt personally has 
waxed high, just as it has against all strong American 
Executives who claimed to represent “ the masses ” 
against “ the classes ” — Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lincoln, Jackson, Jefferson. Vituperative abuse, 
unlimited hatred, of “ that man in the White House ” is 
nothing new in American history. You can even find the 
same phrases recurring from Jefferson’s day to the present. 

Although it is significant that such opposition has been 
directed against Presidents who took a populist stand, and 
vested economic interest has often furnished the fuel for 
the attack, it would not be accurate to brush aside such 
hostility as purely selfish or emotional. The case against 
Mr. Roosevelt, which has resulted in his present legislative 
defeats, rests on many grounds. 
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First, the anti-third-term tradition is very strong, and it 
is particularly effective against an aggressive, heavy-willed, 
volatile Executive like Mr. Roosevelt. People are just 
simply tired of so much rushing about in their national 
government. The natural swing-back from a tireless, 
nervous, progressive Administration to a soothing, 
more conservative Administration is definitely \mdcr 
way. 

Second, the Administration has failed to bring about 
recovery. Unemployment is still very high, the farm 
problem is as acute as ever, millions of people have become 
accustomed to regular governmental subsidies and will be 
hard to wean. The man in the street wonders whether the 
Administration’s recipe is sound after all. Most of all, 
he is worried by the mounting federal debt. 

Third, all sorts of political coincidences and mishaps, 
down the past six years, add up to more enemies for the 
Administration in Congress, more votes in the opposition. 
And the opposition is cleverly and covertly led by Vice- 
President Garner, a shrewd and silent plainsman best 
described as the “ cactus Coolidge ”, 

There are also, roughly, three great divisions in American 
public opinion. First arc those who are against the New 
Deal and all its works, who want it stopped and do not 
care how far reaction and repeal go. Second are those who 
accept most of the New Deal’s reforms, do not want it 
nullified, but want it to pause and calm down. Third are 
those who feel that our national problems are yet unsolved, 
that the New Deal has not gone fat enough, and that 
it must press on into fields yet uncharted. 

Any two of these three groups, certainly, would hold 
majority power in the United States. The real test turns 
on the ultimate destination of the middle group. At 
present, this decisive and preponderantly large fraction of 
national opinion leans away from Mr. Roosevelt. Joined 
with the out-and-out oppositionists, they have defeated 
much of his legislative program, and they could certainly 
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prevent his re-nomination or re-election next year. There- 
fore a profound change in the present situation is required 
if the President is to secure the continuance of a zealous 
New Deal program after 1940. One way would be to 
eschew the third-term attempt and support a suitable heir- 
apparent. But no zealous New Dealer is in sight who 
could possibly be nominated or elected. The best the 
President could hope for would be a compromise candidate. 
And such an individual might turn out, just as President 
Taft did for Theodore Roosevelt, to be a reactionary who 
would nullify many progressive reforms. Another often- 
discussed possibility is the effect of a European war on the 
situation. For a long time it has been generally speculated 
that in the event of a war the country would demand 
President Roosevelt’s experience in office. That conclusion 
can no longer safely be assumed. 

However, Mr. Roosevelt is unshaken in his belief that 
“ the people ” are with him. Soon he is to cross the 
continent again, re-establishing his contact with the great 
voting masses. His task next year, however, will first be 
to secure a nomination from the Democratic wheel-horse 
politicians who make up the national convention. The 
convention, apparently, will be preceded by another 
session of Congressional rebuffs to the President. If, in 
some way, he evokes man-in-the-street support between 
now and then, the Democratic politicians might come 
scurrying back to his camp. But hardly otherwise. If 
they remain recalcitrant, the President will have to choose 
between a desperate losing battle, the acceptance of a 
more-or-less satisfactory compromise candidate, and a 
deliberate withdrawal into opposition on the likely assump- 
tion that the Republicans would defeat the rightward- 
swinging Democrats and that he could come back as a 
Progressive-Democratic candidate in 1944. Mr. Roosevelt 
has maintained much philosophic poise during his later 
drubbings. He evidently assumes that he is right and 
Congress is wrong, that he can so demonstrate the facts 
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to the people, and that every additional victory by Congress 
is so much more ammunition for him against the guilty 
knot of dissident Democrats. He will probably try to purge 
them from the party. But he faces a task of great magni- 
tude ; if he surmounts it his political laurels will turn fresh 
and green again, and they will be unequalled in American 
political history. 


IV. The Royal Visit 

N OW to a much pleasanter subject. The visit of the 
King and Queen is now two months old, but its 
effects remain as an important factor operating upon Ameri- 
can public opinion toward the world problem today. Never 
has a ceremonial visit gone more satisfactorily, at least from 
the viewpoint of the visited. It must be recalled that, when 
the royal couple came, British policy and in a sense Great 
Britain itself were rather under a cloud in American eyes. 
The abdication crisis had never been accurately understood 
here, and Mr. Chamberlain’s policies were the object of 
unrestrained criticism. The misunderstanding, of course, 
dated back at least to Sir John Simon’s tenure of the 
Foreign Office in 1932. The composite picture was one 
in which the British “ ruling classes ” came off very poorly 
indeed. 

The King and Queen almost completely reversed this 
picture. They typified something above passing Cabinets, 
they typified the real British nations — all of them. First of 
all, Americans saw that they should amend their judgment 
about the abdication crisis. Viewing the queenliness of 
the Queen, they realized what unspoken motives had been 
involved in the British decision in 1957. The Queen’s 
triumph, therefore, wiped out a very important source of 
misunderstanding. 

It is a bit more difficult to explain how the royal visit 
made British policy in recent crises more comprehensible 
and attractive. The fact is simply this : the King and 
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Queen were so very human and gracious and thoughtful, 
so altogether faithful and appealing in their impersonation 
of the British nation, that people said : “ The good old 
British 1 They’re not down yet. Yes, sir, they’ve got a 
lot of good qualities. You can depend on them. They’re 
still pretty solid ”. 

Similarly, the peculiar kinship between the United States 
and Great Britain was symbolized and recognized during 
the visit. Few Americans were blind to the significance of 
King George’s wreath laid on George Washington’s tomb, 
and few failed to comment upon it. Nothing was overdone 
about the trip. The itinerary was appropriately short, 
although it was fearfully intensive for the guests, and the 
absence of all outward propaganda efforts was entirely 
correct. All the same, Great Britain got more propaganda, 
more favorable publicity, spread over the United States 
than she has had since 1918. The importance of this 
simple factor is not to be overlooked. In sum, the royal 
visit may be said to have rehabilitated British character in 
American eyes. And that is no small achievement. 

With Congress adjourning, with President Roosevelt 
going off on a high-seas holiday, the nation is nevertheless 
ready for the next international crisis. Eyes are turned 
on Europe and on Asia. Clear and forthright policies 
on the part of Great Britain and France will be the surest 
way of obtaining American co-operation. Temporizing in 
further compromise would profoundly deject and dis- 
illusion the United States. The dictators will in part 
determine by their actions how strongly and unitedly the 
American people support a positive peace policy. But a far 
larger part of the determination rests with the democracies. 
Faced by clear issues, inspired by bold and brave policies 
in London and Paris, the American people are likely to go 
far in the defense of what they arc beginning to realize is 
their civilization too. 
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I. The Objectives 

T he objectives of Australia’s programme of national 
preparedness are based, of course, on the universal 
character of modern warfare. They are also based on two 
special risks new to Australian policy — ^that the country 
in a future war will have to defend her own territory and 
population against direct attack, and that for a greater or 
less period her sea communications may be cut. To 
prepare for such a situation calls for organisation and 
planning upon a scale hitherto unknown, cutting deeply 
across the ingrained social habit of the nation. The 
willingness of a people to accept such a sacrifice will depend 
largely on the keenness of its sense of the dangers that 
threaten it. In Australia opinion has fluctuated markedly, 
in accordance with apparent changes in the international 
situation. Each fresh crisis abroad produces heightened 
apprehension, and a feeling of irritation and impatience at 
the slow processes of Governments that have to act by 
consent. 

The Government has analysed into four phases the 
general programme of national preparedness : 

(i) the organisation of man-power and of women’s voluntary 
eforts ; (ii) the regulation and control of primary production in 
an emergency; (iii) industrial mobilisation of secondary indus- 
tries in an emergency ; (iv) Commonwealth and state co-operation 
in peace and war. 

To these objectives should be added the increased self- 
sufficiency of Australia in respect of munitions and war 
equipment. The importance of this objective was 
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emphasised at the Imperial Conference in 1937. It was 
there laid down that resources for the manufacture of 
munitions should be developed in different parts of the 
Empire, with a view to reducing the existing dependence 
of all parts of the Commonwealth on the munitions 
produced in the United Kingdom, and to avoiding the 
over-concentration of resources in areas especially liable 
to attack. In particular, the provision for the manufacture 
of aircraft in Australia is a direct outcome of the discussions 
at the last Imperial Conference. The Minister for Defence 
has stated that as much as 82 per cent, of the cost of the 
present defence programme, which is estimated at £^1 
million in 1939-40, will be incurred within the Common- 
wealth. 

II. A Ministry of Supply 

T he. burden of organising the nation’s effort along all 
these lines at once has proved in Australia, as in the 
United Kingdom, too great for the existing departmental 
structure — in Australia a single Department of Defence, 
controlling all the fighting services. A remedy has been 
sought in the establishment of a new Department of Supply 
and Development, which has been placed under the control 
of an experienced and energetic Minister. The new depart- 
ment assumes responsibility for the provision or supply of 
munitions (broadly defined) ; the manufacture or assembly 
of aircraft by the Commonwealth or by any of its instrumen- 
talities ; arrangements for the establishment or extension 
of industries for purposes of defence ; and the acquisition, 
maintenance and disposal of stocks of goods in connection 
with defence. It is also charged with responsibility for the 
arrangement or co-ordination of surveys of Australian 
industrial capacity, and the preparation of plans to ensure 
the effective operation of Australian industry in time of war. 
Such plans may provide for the decentralisation of 
secondary industries, and particularly those relating to 
defence. Finally, the department is to be responsible for 
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the investigation and development of Australian sources 
of supply of goods which in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment are necessary for the economic security of the 
Commonwealth in time of war : in particular, for the 
investigation and development of additional fuel resources. 

The Act establishing the department also imposes an 
obligation on all persons to disclose, if the Government 
thinks it desirable in the interests of defence, any informa- 
tion required in relation to industrial, commercial or other 
undertakings, or with respect to any goods. The Opposi- 
tion repeatedly expressed the fear that in time of emergency 
the Government might by regulation introduce “ industrial 
conscription ”. The Government, as repeatedly, dis- 
claimed any such intention, though failing to make plain 
the extent of the powers of industrial control that it 
contemplated. It did, however, accept a Labour amend- 
ment forbidding the making of any regulation that might 
deprive trade unionists of their industrial rights under 
Commonwealth or state law or under an agreement with 
employers, or that might restrict the freedom of any 
employee to change his employment. The Government 
was not prepared to bring within this amendment its own 
employees, contending that their conditions of work 
would be determined as hitherto by the Public Service 
Arbitrator, and that no specific provision for their pro- 
tection was necessary. 

For the supply of munitions, the Government is relying 
on a combination of government factories and private 
enterprise, and aims rather at organising factories that can 
be brought into full production when required than at the 
accumulation of huge stocks in advance. Existing govern- 
ment munition factories will be brought to their maximum 
output, but additional government factories will be 
established only for making essential types of munitions 
that are not obtainable from commercial industry as at 
present organised. In these additional factories the whole 
procedure and technique of manufacture are to be recorded, 
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with a view to making specifications available to industry 
in an emergency. The Government has also made arrange- 
ments for equipping extensions to state or private establish- 
ments, enabling skilled craftsmen to receive a training that 
would fit them to undertake the production of special 
types of munitions in an emergency. Some twenty of 
these “ industrial annexes ” arc in course of establishment ; 
five in connection with state railway workshops and the 
rest in connection with selected private enterprises. The 
plant in the annexes will remain the property of the govern- 
ment, and its use will be subject to close government 
control. The idea is to allot a trial order to each annexe 
upon its completion, in order to test the equipment and 
personnel, and thereafter to close the annexe unless and 
until it is required in an emergency. 

The manufacture of fighting aircraft is to be one of the 
special concerns of the new department. The Govern- 
ment proposes to use existing industrial resources as 
fully as possible in the manufacture of parts (most of 
which, however, except chassis, will for the present have 
to be imported) and to confine its own activity to the 
establishment of assembly centres at Sydney and Melbourne. 
Airframe manufacture will be undertaken for the depart- 
ment mainly by the railway workshops in the states. A 
General Manager of Aircraft Construction has been 
appointed, to superintend the whole aircraft enterprise ; 
the Government secured the services of Mr. H. W. Clapp, 
the chairman of the Victorian Railways Commissioners, a 
man of strong personality, great energy and wide experience 
in the handling of large organisations. 

A Principal Supply Officers’ committee is charged with 
the function of ascertaining the requirements of the services 
in wartime, of examining them in relation to the stocks 
and resources of the country, and of preparing plans for 
mobilising the resources of industry in the event of war. 
Associated with this committee, particularly in relation to 
the wider objectives, is an advisory panel on industrial 
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organisation, composed of leading industrialists. An 
economic and financial committee is engaged on a review 
of the strength and weakness of the national economy 
for war. A standing committee on liquid fuels is examining 
the whole question of storage and is also to examine 
alternative sources of supply. The Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research is examining on a more general 
basis the problem of alternative sources of supply of raw 
materials. There may also be mentioned a primary 
products committee, hitherto associated with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Minister of Defence has stated that for the supply 
of arms and ammunition, in complete form, government 
factories are substantially the only agencies. But for the 
raw materials and for many of the preparatory stages of 
manufacture, as well as for the many elements, beyond 
arms and ammunition, that go to make up munitions in 
the wide sense, the Government is dependent mainly on 
private enterprise. This raises the perennial problem 
of controlling the profits of munitions industries. 
Suspicion of the Government’s sincerity and efficiency in 
exercising such control was the main feature of the 
Opposition’s attack on the Supply and Development Bill. 
Even on the Government side of the House, amendments 
were moved to fix a specific percentage of profit. These 
amendments were defeated, but the Government accepted 
an amendment removing any possible doubt that the 
ascertainment of costs and the control and limitation of 
profits in relation to the output of munitions are a mandatory 
and primary function of the new department. The Oppos- 
ition was unable to suggest any specific and certain method 
for limiting profits, short of the nationalisation from 
start to finish of all production connected with munitions. 

The Government has appointed an advisory panel of 
accountants, to advise generally on costing and profit 
control for the production of munitions by private industry. 
The present system is to let all contracts by open tender, 
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under the scrutiny of a Defence Contracts Board. Work 
done in the munitions annexes, however, wDl be paid for 
on a cost plus ’ basis, the manufacturer being allowed a 
profit of four per cent, upon a cost from which, in view 
of the special conditions prevailing in the annexes, certain 
elements of “ overhead ” are excluded. 


III. Man-Power and Conscription 

T he next phase of the national organisation to be 
considered is “ the organisation of man-power and of 
women’s voluntary efforts ”. A voluntary register of the 
war-time services for which women arc trained, or arc now 
being trained, is already being compiled. A number of 
other special voluntary registers have also been opened, 
through various professional organisations, including those 
of doctors, dentists, physicists and chemists. The Govern- 
ment also proposed to compile a general register of men, 
likewise on a voluntary basis. Some months ago, how- 
ever, it was decided that in order to obtain a complete 
record the general register should be made compulsory, 
and a National Registration Act has now been passed for 
the purpose, against bitter opposition by the Labour party. 
The Government’s proposals rested generally upon the 
desirability of ascertaining the resources in technically 
trained personnel available in the event of war. More 
specifically, they rested upon the existing provisions in 
the Defence Act that impose on all males between the ages 
of 1 8 and 6o a liability to be called up for military service 
in Australia in time of war. The Minister for Defence 
(Mr. Street) said : 

All this Bill sets out to do is to ensure that, if the time should 
ever unhappily arrive, the law of the land shall operate intelli- 
gently. . . . Should the defence forces ever be required to 
mobilise, they will require to increase greatly their peace numbers 
in all closes, and particularly in regard to men employed in 
many skilled occupations. At the same time, skilled men arc 
necessary for the production of equipment and the output of 
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munitions. Further, it is obvious that key men in industry 
must not be allowed to vacate their positions to enlist in the 
defence forces; that would throw industry in general into 
difficulties, and affect the provision of supplies to the forces and 
the general life of the community. ... A list of reserved occu- 
pations is being compiled and will be published for information. 
Men trained in these particular occupations are limited in number 
and there would naturally be great demand for them in time of 
war. Individuals whose names and occupations appear on this 
list would be precluded from serving with the forces in an 
emergency. 

The Labour party declared itself last year in favour of a 
survey of man-power resources, and when the Government 
announced its intention to compile a voluntary register 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Curtin) claimed that the 
suggestion had in fact come from him. The language 
he used did not appear to imply that his support depended 
on the voluntary nature of the register as then proposed. 
However that may be, trade-union opposition to the later 
decision to take a compulsory register has been vigorously 
expressed, and the Opposition denounced the National 
Registration Bill as merely the prelude to the re-introduction 
of conscription. 

Labour itself originally introduced a system of 
compulsory military training in time of peace, and imposed 
liability for compulsory military service in time of war, 
though only for home defence. But the conscription issue 
that divided and broke the Labour party in 1916 'was a 
proposal to conscript men for service overseas, and by way 
of reaction Labour swung away even from conscription in 
the form of training for home defence. The first Labour 
Government since the war suspended compulsory military 
training in 1930. In Tasmania, indeed, under the vigorous 
and independent leadership of the Premier, Mr. A. G. 
Ogilvie, the Labour party reverted recently to the original 
Labour position, and declared itself in favour of universal 
and compulsory military training, as the only truly 
democratic method of preparation for national defence. 
Mr. Ogilvie’s untimely death in June has deprived 
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Australian public life of a leader with great force of 
character, and it is yet too early to know whether the 
Labour party in Tasmania will maintain under his successor 
its present unorthodox position. 

For in spite of the developments of the last few years the 
Labour movement generally, both industrial and political, 
still clings to the voluntary principle in defence. The 
reasons are complex. Labour has never really recovered 
from the conscription split of 1916; many of its present 
leaders suffered personally for their attitude during the 
war of 1914-18 and are dominated by the fear that if 
conscription is admitted in any form it will somehow 
or other, and sooner or later, lead to the conscription 
of Australians for war service overseas. Doctrinaire 
radicalism is not common in Australian politics. But 
these personal memories are supported by distrust of the 
policies of capitalist Governments; by suspicion that the 
present emergency is the creation of propagandist agencies ; 
by fear that Australia may be embroiled in warfare over- 
seas in which she has only an indirect concern. It should 
be added, however, that the rank and file of I.abour has not 
yet made its voice heard on this issue. 

The position of the Government itself is by no means 
clear. Before the last election, the late Prime Minister 
joined with the leaders of the Country party and the 
Labour party in giving an assurance that conscription 
(meaning apparently compulsory military training in time 
of peace) would not be introduced in the Parliament about 
to be elected. Since then, there has been some agitation 
for the re-establishment of compulsory military training. 
The present Prime Minister has given a pledge against 
conscription for oversea service in time of war, but is 
understood to favour, in company with at least some 
members of his Cabinet, the reintroduction of compulsory 
military training in time of peace, a measure that can be 
carried through by executive action. It seems clear that 
for the present the Government has on hand at least as 
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much as it can manage in giving a thorough training to the 
77,000 militiamen already recruited on a voluntary basis. 
No assurance was forthcoming during the debate on the 
National Registration Bill that the compulsory training 
provisions of the Defence Act would not be put into 
operation without an appeal to the people. 

Another Labour objection to the national register was 
based on the fact that no census of property was proposed. 
The Government’s answer was that such a census had in 
fact been taken in 1915, but no use was ever made of the 
returns; that the Government was determined to exact 
a proper contribution from property towards national 
defence, but believed that the usual methods of taxation 
were the only sound methods of doing so ; that the only 
real use of a census of property would be in aid of a capital 
levy, which was objectionable on many grounds. Under 
pressure from some of its own supporters, the Government 
did indeed yield on this point, and made provision for a 
census of property in addition to the census of man-power. 
The concession, however, did not bring much conviction 
that the Government intended to make any use of the 
information : it was too obviously based on political 
grounds. The Opposition, while supporting the amend- 
ment, expressed disbelief in the Government’s sincerity in 
accepting it, and stated that it would not suffice to win 
Labour support for the register of man-power. Later 
phases of the conflict between the Government and Labour 
on this matter will fall to be recorded in another issue of 
The Round Table. 


IV. Australia’s Defence Horizon 

T here remains to be considered “ Commonwealth 
and state co-operation in peace and war”. The 
public is not very fully informed of plans under this head. 
It is understood, however, that some functions in relation 
to civilian defence in war-time have been assigned to the 
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states, as for example to organise air-raid precautions in 
the coastal cities and to prepare for the maintenance of 
public utilities under war conditions. It had been hoped 
also to co-ordinate state public works expenditure, which 
plays an important part in the relief of unemployment, with 
the defence requirements of the Commonwealth, but it 
has not been practicable to make very much progress in 
this direction. 

As for the main strategic problem that the defence 
preparations of Australia are designed to meet, the Minister 
for Defence told the House recently that the Common- 
wealth Government had the strongest assurances from 
Great Britain that in an emergency she would station at 
Singapore a fleet of sufficient strength to safeguard imperial 
interests in the eastern hemisphere. This reassuring 
statement should not, however, be taken as indicating that 
present Australian defence plans contemplate military 
action only along the Australian coast. There are 
occasional hints that the Pacific islands to the north of 
Australia are assuming a greater importance as a sphere 
of potential Australian action. At the very end of the 
parliamentary session, steps were taken to extend the 
Defence Acts specifically to the Australian territory of 
Papua and (with the exception of the compulsory military 
training provisions) also to the mandated territory of New 
Guinea. It is understood that the recent staff conference 
on defence in New Zealand between British, New Zealand 
and Australian representatives was concerned with the 
defence of the Western Pacific as a whole. The Australian 
public has by no means been specifically warned that it 
should begin to think of the Western Pacific islands as 
part of its own special defence responsibility, but there are 
certainly hints in that direction. 
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J. The Princes’ Attitude 

T he early realisation of federation in India has been 
temporarily hindered. At a meeting in Bombay in 
Jime the Princes passed a resolution indicating that the 
terms on which they had been invited to accede to federa- 
tion were “ fundamentally unsatisfactory This dis- 
couraging development, at so late a stage in the negotiations, 
came as a surprise to many, although it had long been known 
that several important Rulers were dissatisfied with the 
proposals for their accession. The actual offers, which 
have not been made public, were submitted to individual 
Princes six months ago, and it was generally assumed 
that they were circumscribed only by those conditions 
which the British authorities regarded as essential if 
federation is to be real and effective. The unwillingness 
of the Princes to accept the offered terms suggests that 
there are important issues upon which they still seek 
assurances, although it does not imply that the scheme of 
federation, outlined in the Act of 193 5 , should be abandoned 
or even substantially altered. 

The Princes have apprehensions in three directions. 
They fear for their treaty tights in the future; they are 
suspicious about the administration of federal laws within 
their states; and several important states wish to retain 
control of land customs. The Princes lay emphasis upon 
the maintenance of treaty rights, contending that a federal 
legislature may encroach upon them. Under the Act 
the Governor-General is authorised to protect treaty 
rights, but the Princes regard this form of protection 
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as inadequate and seek a more juridical method. They 
believe that to leave their protection in the hands of the 
Governor-General may lead to difficulties in the future, a 
view supported by the assertion that the special responsi- 
bilities of the Governor-General and the Governors of 
provinces have hitherto not proved effective safeguards. 
This attitude owes its origin to the recent political agitation 
in the states, some Princes claiming that the British authori- 
ties should have intervened to prevent British Indian 
subjects from entering the states in order to conduct 
campaigns in favour of administrative and constitutional 
reforms. In view of their lack of faith in the Governor- 
General’s power to protect their treaty rights, the Princes 
ask that these should be scheduled in their Instruments of 
Accession; then, in the event of any encroachment on 
their jurisdiction by the federal authority, they could have 
the constitutional position interpreted by the Federal 
Court, an institution that has already inspired great con- 
fidence in Indian minds. The Princes believe that the 
Federal Court will be devoid of political bias and will be 
less affected than the Governor-General is likely to be by 
a federal Government deriving its sanction largely from 
elements ill-disposed towards the states. Some Rulers 
indicate that the settlement of this issue along the lines 
desired is a pre-requisite condition of their accession. 

Regarding the administration of federal laws in the 
states, the Princes arc nervous lest this will result in flooding 
the states with a host of federal officers, over whom they 
would have no control. Several states feel that their 
governments are perfectly capable of administering the 
subjects on the federal legislative list under some central 
supervision. They claim that the offer made to them 
nullifies the provisions of the Government of India Act 
entitling them to limit the executive authority in respect 
of those governmental purposes for which they accept 
federation. Their fears in this matter appear to be 
exaggerated, being based on failure to imderstand the 
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inevitable consequences of federation. The number of 
federal officers who will operate in the states will be 
extremely limited; there will be very few federal subjects 
which the states themselves will not be allowed to administer, 
and there is small likelihood that the authority of the 
Princes will be weakened or destroyed. Under the new 
constitution the federal authority will have jurisdiction 
over the states in respect only of those subjects which the 
Princes surrender to federation; encroachment into other 
fields is prevented by safeguards, which the Princes, 
however, believe will be ineffective. Here they face a 
problem similar to that which the Congress party faced 
when invited to assume office under provincial autonomy. 
The belief was then expressed that the Governors would 
intervene in cases where they had no right to do so. The 
fear then felt has not been justified by events, though the 
Princes are of the opinion that intervention should have 
taken place over certain issues directly affecting their stales. 

The Princes also ask that no restrictions should be placed 
on their power to develop their own land customs. They 
maintain that this will not affect federal revenues, as there 
arc natural limits beyond which the states cannot expand 
their customs revenues. This is disputed. But in respect 
of land customs, as of federal rights in the states, it is 
believed that adjustments may stiff be made “ within the 
four corners of the Act”. As to the main grievance 
about treaty rights, there is some ground for believing 
that objections may be met by assuring the Princes that 
encroachments on those rights which are not surrendered 
to the federation arc not legally permissible. 

The objections raised by the Princes reflect an attitude 
of distrust towards those political elements in British 
India with which they are expected to federate. Their 
suspicions towards British India are largely traceable to 
recent events in many of the states, where outside agitators 
have conducted campaigns for constitutional and ad- 
ministrative reform. The Princes feel that they have not 
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obtained from the Paramount Power that degree of pro- 
tection from outside interference to which they consider 
themselves entitled under their treaty rights, and they 
believe that the chances of securing better protection under 
federation are small indeed. At the same time many of 
the Princes appear to misunderstand the purposes and 
intentions of the Act. Some of them are wholly unwilling 
to surrender to the federation any of the powers and 
privileges at present vesting in themselves. Their anxieties 
are understandable, as the politicians of British India have 
made it clear that they expect the Princes to readjust their 
policies and administration to the new conditions prevailing 
in the country. Believing that such a readjustment may 
go farther than they themselves intend, the Princes are 
endeavouring to unify their own policies, particularly on 
the question of their accession. The Bombay meeting 
marked a definite attempt to secure this result, but the 
unity achieved was largely artificial, as it was imposed 
upon the whole by sectional elements with particular 
grievances. Many of the Princes are believed to be satisfied 
with the terms which have been offered, and some of their 
advisers have indicated that the terms are not likely to 
be improved in the future. The British authorities do not 
regard the “ omnibus ” resolution passed at Bombay as 
an answer to the individual offers that were presented to 
the states. The individual replies of the Princes are 
awaited. These will be analysed, and a White Paper 
issued outlining the offers and the replies received. 


II. Diversity of Opposition 

T he Princes’ resolution rejecting the Instruments of 
Accession has raised the cry in India that the whole 
federal project should be abandoned, in view of the 
opposition to it that has everjrwhere been recorded. It 
is claimed that the Princes, the Congress, and the Moslems 
are all opposed to federation, although, as some people 
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are ready to admit, the different groups oppose it for con- 
tradictory reasons. This opposition would apply to 
whatever form of federation might be devised to replace 
the scheme in the Act. Indeed, the reasons which find 
the Princes, the Congress, and the Moslems opposing the 
scheme would probably be enlarged rather than lessened 
by proposals for any other form of federation, as they now 
neutralise each other. The Princes hesitate to accede 
through unwillingness to surrender sovereignty to a 
central government in which elements hostile to them 
will have a determining voice; the Congress party 
objects to federation because popular control is likely 
to be circumscribed by the conservatism of the Princes, 
by the weightage given to other special interests, and by 
the over-riding powers of the Governor-General; the 
Moslems oppose the scheme because they claim that it 
means their political subjection to Hinduism. In some 
respects the Moslem opposition is the most serious. 
Though expressing the legitimate fears of a minority, it is 
largely based on communalism and it strikes at the very 
roots of that unity which federation was designed to 
achieve. 

Despite the divided views about the federal scheme, 
there is still virtual unanimity in India that federation is 
the ultimate solution. The various groups contend only 
that it should take a different form from that envisaged in 
the Act. In British India, many nationalists urge the 
establishment of a federation based on the findings of a 
constituent assembly; but this presupposes agreement 
between the Princes, the Congress, and the Moslems which 
docs not at present exist and shows no signs of emerging 
in the near future. Other nationalists demand the im- 
mediate formation of a federation of British India, with a 
view to securing the accession of the Princes in the future ; 
this is not likely to be acceptable to the British authorities, 
as Parliament agreed to the principle of central responsi- 
bility mainly because the Princes would be a party to it. 
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The Moslems seek a different kind of federation. They 
wish to link all the Moslem areas into a confederation 
and associate them with some form of central government 
in a way that has never been clearly explained. The 
Princes, while willing to associate themselves with British 
India, desire to do so on terms that British India is certain 
to reject. For while most political commentators in 
British India have welcomed the decision at Bombay, as 
further evidence of opposition to federation, they also 
make it clear that the Princes should not be offered more 
generous terms. The general opinion in British India 
is that the Princes have probably been offered too much. 
In effect, the pressure in favour of federation is certain to 
continue, but it will be accompanied by additional pressure 
to prevent the Princes from having better terms. There 
is thus no genuine reason why the present scheme should 
be abandoned, as it still represents the best common basis 
for agreement, even if it does not completely meet the 
views of any of the different groups. 


III. Is Federation Possible? 

T he question whether the federating units can possibly 
coalesce has been widely canvassed. Some con- 
stitutional experts maintain that it is impossible to blend 
autocracies, which the states mostly arc, with the de- 
mocracies which British Indian provinces arc rapidly 
becoming. Moreover, in British India objection is taken 
to the method by which the states are to be associated with 
federation. It is asserted that a federation based on the 
accession of state units will fail, if it means affiliation of 
their rulers rather than their peoples. It is held that the 
federation should derive its authority from the people 
who compose the federating units. The Congress cam- 
paign in the states was designed to achieve this. Political 
commentators in British India declare that the states will 
achieve an unfair position in the federation, because of 
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theif varying interests and the diflferent stages of political 
development to be found among them, quite apart from 
the weightage which they will have numerically in the 
central legislature. 

The argument that the federating units are unblendable 
was considered, however, when the Act was prepared, 
and it was then clearly stated that the differences between 
the states and the provinces justified the creation of a 
federation different from all other federations. The 
association of the Indian states with British India was 
regarded as feasible, because it was generally understood 
that the states would become more democratic as time 
went on. That view was accepted by the wiser of the 
Princes, who realised that federation implied a modification 
of their autocracy. The states have only lately been 
affected by the surge of democratic ambition that has 
swept across British India since the war; they are not 
likely to remain unaffected by democratic developments 
in the future, even if they decide to stay outside federation. 
Indeed, some nationalist newspapers have plainly stated 
that the Princes cannot expect to maintain their autocratic 
isolation for ever, and have bluntly said that by staying 
out of federation they would possess no guarantee that 
democracy would by-pass their states. On the contrary, 
most political opinion takes the view that federation is 
inevitable, a view based on the assumption that the Princes, 
so far as states’ conditions permit, will bring their con- 
stitutions and administrations into some form of harmony 
with those prevailing in British Indian provinces. 

The joint rejection of the offer to the states docs not 
dose the door on federation. The Princes, indeed, clearly 
hinted in their resolution that it did not. But an important 
stage in the negotiations will be reached when the individual 
replies have been received from the Princes. In view of 
the Bombay resolution, these replies are almost certain 
to have a common basis, which will imply that the Instru- 
ments of Accession are unacceptable in their present form. 
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This will raise difficulties for the British authorities, who 
obviously framed the Instruments of Accession in the 
terms necessary to make federation the effective institution 
that Parliament intended it to be. The objections of the 
Princes, therefore, touch upon fimdamental issues of policy, 
not merely matters of method, as some people contend. 
The replies will disclose to what extent the Princes are in 
fact prepared to make surrenders of their sovereignty to 
a federation in which they will be important partners. 
In some directions the Princes* grievances may be met; 
their objections will certainly have a fair hearing, and where 
their position is susceptible of adjustment within the 
framework of the Act no doubt adjustment will be made. 
But it is clear that some of the larger states arc making 
demands that cannot be reconciled with the idea of federa- 
tion intended by the Act, and would prevent the Indian 
project from developing in conformity with other 
federations. 


IV. Congress at the Crossroads 

T he importance of the federation issue has not wholly 
obscured the fact that the Congress party is facing 
internal dissensions. Repercussions arc still felt in 
nationalist circles from the curious episode when Mr. 
Subas Chandra Bose was elected president and then forced 
to resign office. The election of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 
a much-respected Congress leader from Bihar, clearly 
implied that the Right wing would retain control of the 
party. But his election did nothing to remove the dis- 
content within the organisation, particularly among Left- 
wing elements, directed against the dictatorial policy of 
the “ high command ”, which is largely under the direction 
of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, the Gujerati demagogue. As 
Mr. Bose resigned office he announced his intention of 
creating a “Forward Bloc”, and communists, socialists 
and others inclining to the Left appear to be giving the 
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new group some support. Although adherents to the 
Forward Bloc are not yet sufficiently strong to deflect 
existing Congress policy, their increasing strength con- 
stitutes a threat to the organisation’s unity which its present 
leaders cannot ignore. This being so, Right-wing elements 
are somewhat nonplussed by the attitude lately adopted 
by Mr. Gandhi, the outstanding exponent of orthodox 
Congress opinion, who has subjected the party and its 
policy to a characteristic analysis. His altruistic survey 
of the party’s composition and policy has confounded 
those who constantly seek unity, and has displayed his 
own dissatisfaction with Congress methods in several 
directions. He has recommended the abandonment of 
satyag'aha (passive resistance) in the states, after having 
been a prime mover in the campaign for states’ reforms ; 
he has urged drastic purges within the Congress, on the 
ground that corruption is rife; he has clearly intimated 
that non-violent mass action is impossible in the country 
at the present time, because the atmosphere is surcharged 
with violence. He has hinted that if violence breaks out 
Congress men as well as the Princes and the Paramount 
Power will be responsible. He has recognised, as few 
Congress leaders do, that Hindu-Moslem disunity exists 
in a dangerous form. 

Mr. Gandhi’s indictment of Congress is tinctured with 
a degree of self-analysis that reflects the unexpected and 
even contradictory qualities of his leadership. In a dispute 
between the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot and Congress leaders 
who sought reforms in that state, Mr. Gandhi’s intervention 
secured a submission of the dispute to Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
Chief Justice of India, who decided in favour of the 
Congress. Under the judgment the Thakore Saheb was 
obliged to accept the recommendation of the Congress 
leaders to appoint seven members of a committee of ten, 
constituted to draft a scheme of reforms for the state. In 
endeavouring to implement this judgment in Rajkot, 
Mr. Gandhi found himself in conflict with representatives 
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of certain local communities, was unable to resolve the 
issue, and finally abandoned his effort to do so. He 
thereupon renounced the advantages that he had received 
under the Gwyer award, on the ground that the fast which 
he had undertaken in order to persuade the Thakore 
Saheb to meet his obligations had savoured of coercion, 
and had forced the Paramount Power to intervene. Mr. 
Gandhi therefore contented himself by appealing to the 
Thakore Saheb to meet the demands of his subjects. In so 
doing he sadly disappointed many of his followers, who 
believed that, in securing the Gwyer award, he had won 
a victory over both the state and the Paramount Power. 
With characteristic candour Mr. Gandhi confessed that his 
methods in seeking a solution in Rajkot had been wrong, 
apologised to the Viceroy for the unnecessary strain that 
he had placed upon him, and expressed his regret that 
he had given the Chief Justice so much labour in settling 
the legal issue. He implicitly admitted that the methods 
he had employed were inconsistent with his ethical theories. 

The “ confession and repentance of Mr. Gandhi added 
to the difficulties within the Congress party, and the growth 
of fissiparous tendencies has lowered its prestige and 
weakened its counsels. The Right-wing and l^cft-wing 
elements are in open conflict on fundamental issues, but 
the Left minority appears to be anxious to remain within 
the main organisation. The minority is finding a certain 
degree of unity under Mr. Bose, although he has failed to 
win the support of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who remains 
a somewhat isolated figure in current politics. His 
affection for Mr. Gandhi keeps him in allegiance to the 
Mahatma’s policies, although his own political sympathies 
arc of a more radical turn. But the extremists under Mr. 
Bose are biding their time, hopeful that Indian develop- 
ments and British difficulties elsewhere may offer them an 
opportunity to sei2e the machine and run the party on 
other lines. As the extremists grow stronger and more 
vocal, the moderates are becoming more conservative; 
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thus the cleavage between the two wings is increasing. 
There are some who think that Mr. Gandhi has made a 
mistake in alienating the good will of Mr. Bose, although 
they recognise that the time is bound to come when the 
ultimate nature of Congress leadership and objectives 
must be determined. Mr. Gandhi obviously intends 
keeping the Congress on its existing basis, leaving the 
Left-wing elements to collaborate where they can, or form 
a separate organisation if they wish. 

Mr. Gandhi is manifestly groping his way towards a 
“ new technique ”. He has lately devoted much thought 
to the theory of passive resistance, and has come to the 
conclusion that the non-violence claimed for the nationalist 
movement since 1920 has not been vmadultcrated. He 
observes that the campaign for reforms in the states has 
produced “ violent reactions ” on the Princes, who are 
filled with distrust of the Congress. He has stiffened his 
demands on those practising non-violence and has, indeed, 
placed his political philosophy on a level almost out of 
the reach of the majority of his followers. He admits 
that in so doing he may reduce the numbers of those who 
can practise his theories to an insignificant figure. That 
he does not mind. He is apparently satisfied that the 
Congress has ceased to be an effective vehicle for a successful 
nation-wide campaign of satyagraha. He even asserts 
that the majority within the party has no living faith in 
its programme. He suggests that satyagraha is incon- 
ceivable without an honourable peace between the rival 
communities. Provincial autonomy, he says, has brought 
about new tendencies and new conditions in the country, 
and nothing like justice has been done to the tasks that 
have fallen to Congress men under the new dispensation. 
While admitting that, in the main, the Governors have 
shown no inclination to interfere with the policies of 
Congress Ministries, he contends that the same is not true 
of Congress men themselves. The demands and opposition 
of Congress adherents have absorbed much of the energy 
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of Ministers, who have been allowed to function without 
the active co-operation of their nominal supporters. 

These damaging admissions are held to prove, not that 
active satjagraha has failed, but that it needs overhauling. 
Mr. Gandhi has endeavoured to show how his “new 
technique ” may be applied to the movement for reforms 
in the states, particularly Travancore. He has urged the 
indefinite suspension of civil disobedience, has asked the 
states’ people to open a way to honourable negotiations 
with the Rulers, and has advised that the pitch of the 
people’s demands should be lowered, in order to quicken 
the progress to the final goal. He has pointed out that 
a condition precedent to any campaign of civil disobedience 
in a state is the fulfilment, by the general mass, of the 
party’s constructive programme, as a test of coming under 
the discipline of the State Congress. While some regard 
this new attitude as a mere renunciation of former methods, 
others feel that Mr. Gandhi, with his customary prescience, 
is reaching towards a new political policy to meet the 
changed conditions in the country. In their view, Mr. 
Gandhi recognises that recent political and constitutional 
changes have been too heady for many of his followers ; 
he knows that Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, is resolutely 
concerning himself in seeing that further changes, 
particularly in the states, should come about by rational 
and constitutional processes; and Mr. Gandhi acknow- 
ledges that the transfer of power under provincial autonomy 
has been real and far-reaching, hinting at further transfers 
in the central sphere at no distant date. These observers 
maintain that Mr. Gandhi’s new methods are intended to 
put a brake on extremism, on the ground that a further 
drift towards the Left would only weaken the Congress 
and add to its difficulties in attaining fuller self-government 
for all India. 
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V. Dangers from the Left 

M r. GANDHI’S efforts ate being counteracted to 
some extent by the activities of Mr. Bose. The 
spirited but unsuccessful fight which the Bengali leader 
put up against the dictatorship of a Congress coterie has 
evoked much sympathy for his courage, although orthodox 
Congress men have tended to cold-shoulder him. The 
extremcr press, while anxious to give Mr. Bose a chance 
to rc-orientate the policy of the party, arc unwilling at this 
stage to support him fully. Not all the extreme elements 
within the party are ready to follow his lead, and he has 
added to the internal difficulties of Congress by seeking 
supporters outside it, even among its bitterest critics. 
He has had interviews with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the president 
of the Moslem League, and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, head of 
the Independent Labour party in Bombay, but better known 
as the leader of the untouchables, that remarkable minority 
of about eighty million souls on the outer fringes of 
Hinduism. Flis efforts to enlist those hostile to Congress 
in his Forward Bloc have encouraged some observers in 
thinking that he seeks a wider basis for his activities than 
he is likely to find within the Congress for some time. 
He has flatly revolted against some of the decisions of the 
upper hierarchy of the Congress, partly because he opposes 
the efforts of a coterie to enforce discipline, but largely 
because he is anxious to keep alive a mood of unrest among 
the masses, as a prelude to a campaign for a general up- 
heaval against the British authorities. 

In this he is clearly in opposition to Mr. Gandhi, who 
has definitely implied that mass action at this time is 
impossible and is likely to end in violence. Mr. Bose 
claims that the international situation offers opportunities 
for a final struggle between the Congress and the British 
authorities, opportunities which the Congress is un- 
willing to seize. The majority of Congress men, however, 
appear to be unready to accept his leadership, because of 
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his quarrel with the higher command. As the Times of 
India recently remarked, “ Whatever sympathy there may 
be for Mr. Bose in his quarrel with the present Congress 
leaders is dissipated by the fact that he and his bloc stand for 
further internal strife and social upheaval in the country 
at a time when peace and unity arc essential.” This 
reflects the view of most political elements in the country, 
including even those Congress men who find it difficult 
to follow Mr. Gandhi’s new political and ethical theories. 
There is general unwillingness to abandon Mr. Gandhi’s 
unofficial leadership of the party, based on faith in his 
capacity ultimately to lead India to her political goal. 
Recent incidents, in which Mr. Bose has flouted the party’s 
new rules of discipline, suggest that he nevertheless intends 
continuing his efforts to consolidate the Ixft, with a view 
to leading the party along lines that it is still unwilling 
to follow. 

His recalcitrance has provoked a demand for disciplinary 
action against him, and even Pandit Nehru has indicated 
that those who arc unwilling to abide by the decisions of 
the party executive should make room for others. The 
Hindu of Madras contends that a body like the Congress, 
engaged in a national struggle, caimot take any chances 
with tactics which are disruptive of its organisation. It 
is clear that Mr. Bose did not lightly embark on his rebellious 
policy, as he refused to listen to direct appeals from Mr. 
Prasad that he should abandon his proposal to demonstrate 
against decisions of the executive. The demonstrations 
were carried out in various parts of the country, meeting 
with varying degrees of success. They had the effect of 
showing that a section of the party, having failed to secure 
control of the party machine by constitutional processes, 
is now in open revolt against its leaders. 

India, 

July 1959. 
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WORLD TRADE AND THE 
FUTURE 

By a Special Correspondent 
I. Post-War Disturbances 

T he war of 1914-18 shattered completely and for 
ever the delicate balance of international economic 
exchanges on which the prosperity of the Victorian era 
had been based. It led to a vast destruction of capital, 
but to an even greater transference of wealth. America 
and Asia gained wealth at the expense of Europe ; and not 
only financial wealth, but productive capacity and ex- 
perience also. Europe was left laden with debts and light 
of assets. The deliberations of the peacemakers were too 
long protracted, and the final results were not suflkiently 
realistic. The refusal of the United States to cancel the 
war loans due to her by the Allied Powers riveted the 
burdens upon them, and they in turn placed a new burden 
of debt in the form of reparations on the defeated countries, 
already bankrupt. The New York bankers sought to 
bridge the gap by making further loans available to Europe, 
and while the loans were being made they induced a 
fictitious prosperity. But, in the absence of any means 
whereby the debtors could pay off debts through an 
expansion of exports, it was only a matter of time before 
this precarious loanee broke down ; and with the collapse 
of the United States stock-exchange boom in 1929 the 
whole house of cards fell to the ground. 

New political and social strains arose, and often the 
victims of trade depression were saved from bolshevism 
only by fascist creeds, operating the same methods. A 
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world that was not safe for trade was not safe for de- 
mocracy. The planned economics invented to meet the 
new conditions represented an effort, and a brave effort, 
to rebuild social security on a narrower national basis. 
They sacrificed the standard of life which the old economic 
order sought but had failed to give to large sections of 
mankind, and they replaced it with an organisation of 
national production on a level definitely lower but on the 
other hand less dependent on external factors. 

Meanwhile, the great democracies, especially Great 
Britain and France, whose social and financial structure 
had been less impaired by the war, continued rebuilding 
their old economic life, and for some years their efforts 
appeared to be successful. But their economic policies 
took inadequate account of the changes that had taken 
place around them. The markets abroad for their manu- 
factures had been reduced or lost through the growth 
of competing national industries, and especially through 
the rapid industrialisation of Asia; and the production 
of the oversea Dominions and colonies lying in their 
economic and political orbits was no longer able to find 
a market in a world where consumption was reduced 
either by poverty or by policy. They in turn found 
themselves faced with unemployment and currency diffi- 
culties ; and they met these difficulties by means of tariffs, 
quotas and other ingenious devices for maintaining a 
higher standard of life than they could afford in a bankrupt 
world. 

Finally, as the strain imposed by the totalitarian States 
on their people grew heavier and heavier, their dictators 
sought to justify themselves to their own followers by 
blaming their difficulties on the selfish policies of happier 
lands; and, with the lead which they had established in 
rearmament, they became mote and more insistent in 
their demands for a re-distribution of wealth. The 
democracies responded by rearming with equal zeal. Thus 
the world has become involved in its present race, through 
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economic nationalism, to armaments and bankruptcy. 
Even if war can be avoided, the present armaments race 
will involve for most of the peoples of Europe further 
deep and painful readjustments of their social and economic 
systems. 


II. Economic Change in the British Empire 

T he break-up of the old economic order has pro- 
foundly affected the position of Great Britain and of 
the Empire. The efforts and the sacrifices made by the 
Dominions during the world war greatly developed their 
political consciousness, and thereby stimulated the economic 
tendencies, which were already emerging, in favour of 
encouraging domestic industries and protecting them 
from the competition of the more developed export 
industries of Europe. This process received a further 
impetus from the collapse of agricultural prices in 1929, 
which upset the balance of payments and the purchasing 
power of practically all the overseas limpirc countries. 
The British investor, with some £2,000 million locked 
up in the Empire, was deeply interested in assisting the 
Dominion producers to obtain a fair share in the glutted 
world market. Thus both sentiment and self-interest 
suggested to the home country the policy accepted at 
Ottawa, whereby the Dominions were assured a pre- 
ferential position in the United Kingdom market, at the 
expense of foreign countries — an advantage of outstanding 
importance to them during the following years. In 
return, the Dominions extended the preferences which 
they already accorded to United Kingdom manufactures, 
and they undertook to limit, to some extent, the degree 
of protection accorded to their domestic industries. The 
effectiveness of such undertakings in stemming an in- 
evitable process should not be exaggerated, but they have 
undoubtedly been of some value to United Kingdom 
exporters. Lately, however, the Dominions have come 
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to realise that the United Kingdom market will not suffice 
to absorb their production unless they can also maintain 
their outlets to potential markets in foreign countries. 
There is growing evidence of a desire to modify any 
engagements in the Ottawa agreements which hamper their 
economic freedom of action in relation to foreign countries. 

A brief examination of the effect of Ottawa on the trade 
of the several Dominions and India may be useful here. 
Canada : 

The main benefit of the Ottawa economic agreement 
to Canada lay in the opportunity that it gave her to displace 
the United States in the United Kingdom market for 
certain agricultural products ; so far as the United Kingdom 
was concerned, this transference did not substantially 
alter the economic balance with North America as a whole. 
Australia and Ncn> Zealand : 

The preferences given in the United Kingdom market 
were of vital importance to Australia and New Zealand 
in enabling them to find a market for their agricultural 
produce. For her part, the United Kingdom gained, 
first, through the maintenance of the financial solvency 
of these Dominions, and, secondly, by obtaining an assured 
share of their markets for manufactured goods, within 
the limits of their purchasing power. 

South Africa : 

South Africa is dependent first and foremost upon her 
gold-mining industry, and for the past seven years South 
Africa has been one of the most prosperous corners of 
the globe. The Ottawa agreement probably helped the 
United Kingdom to obtain a greater share in this pros- 
perity than would otherwise have been likely ; but it did 
not have a major influence on the economic trend. 

The Indian Empire : 

It is in India that the stresses — both political and 
economic — of the past twenty years have been definitely 
unfavourable to the economic position of the United 
Kingdom. The industrialisation of India has enabled 
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her to replace a great part of the cotton piecegoods and 
other manufactures on which a goodly proportion of the 
working population of the United Kingdom were de- 
pendent in the past. The political tendencies favoured 
this process, by fostering the protection of Indian manu- 
factures. The Ottawa agreement helped the United 
Kingdom exporters, in certain trades, to maintain their 
position, as compared with foreign exporters, but it did 
little to help them against the growing competition of 
protected Indian industries, and under the revised agree- 
ment concluded this year their position has substantially 
worsened. The development of Indian economic pro- 
tection, inevitable though it was, has involved the loss to 
the United Kingdom of some 3^50 million of export trade 
annually. 

As could have been foreseen, the adoption by the 
United Kingdom of protection and imperial preference, 
in combination, substantially reduced the purchasing power 
which foreign countries had derived from their trade with 
her, and which they had used largely for purchases 
in the rest of the Empire. In round figures, the result 
was to transfer £100 million of purchasing power from 
foreign countries to the Empire.* The fall in the purclias- 

* The debit balance of trade of the United Kingdom with British 
countries and with foreign countries respectively during the past 
ten years shows the following development : 

Excess of U.K. Imports over Exporis 
. Bri/isb Countries. Foreign Countries. 


£’000 £’°oo 

*929 .... 11.4 3y0'4 

1930 .... 55.3 351.Z 

193* .... 6o’9 346’a 

*93 ^ .... 71. 1 zi4'6 

*933 .... -jyz i8z"9 

*934 .... 74.7 zo9'6 

*935 • . . . 69-3 ao5'7 

*936 . 104-7 MI *7 

^937 .... 140-9 291*4 

1938 .... 3 l 6 z *6 

Cbanff since 

*9^9 • . . . +114-0 —107-8 
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ing power of foreign countries naturally resulted in a 
contraction of their markets for the products of the over- 
sea Empire countries. On the other hand, the require- 
ments of the United Kingdom have been inadequate to 
absorb the full output of those countries, or to enable 
them to purchase more United Kingdom manufactures. 
Partly, therefore, as a result of the poverty of her 
customers, and partly as a result of political tendencies, the 
actual outlets for some of the staple United Kingdom exports 
have tended steadily to contract. The course of events can 
be changed only if the world demand for the raw materials 
and other primary products of the Dominions and colonies 
revives and their purchasing power is thereby raised. 

One aspect of United Kingdom policy may have serious 
repercussions on the Empire, namely, the attempts now 
being made to stimulate home agriculture by restriction 
of imports. No doubt, the hopes raised in the Dominions 
by the United Kingdom’s adoption of imperial preference 
were exaggerated ; the United Kingdom, with a population 
stationary and tending to decline, cannot provide a con- 
stantly expanding market for the Empire’s expanding 
production of foodstuffs. But the inevitable effects of the 
falling birth-rate on United Kingdom imports have been 
accentuated by the decision of the United Kingdom to 
expand the domestic production of cereals and livestock 
by the aid of subsidies of various kinds as well as the 
restriction of imports, both foreign and Empire. In this 
policy, supported in many cases by fallacious arguments 
about supplies in time of war, there is danger both to the 
consumer in the United Kingdom and to the producer 
in the oversea Dominions. The Dominions recognise 
that the United Kingdom Government is entitled to safe- 
guard its agricultural production, just as they feel bound 
to maintain and develop their secondary industries. But 
they feel that the United Kingdom could attain its object 
by concentrating on forms of agriculture specially suited 
to the home market, which would not involve restrictions 
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on imports of cereals and meat products from the Empire. 
The disillusionment that will be caused in the Dominions 
by carrying any further the present policy of the United 
Kingdom may ultimately be found to have serious effects 
on the economic relations between the different parts of 
the Empire. 


III. The Policy of the United Kingdom 

W HAT has been the effect of these developments 
on the economic position of the United Kingdom ? 
First, the war shattered the unquestioned financial hegemony 
of Great Britain. It forced her to dispose of most of her 
realisable assets in the United States of America and in 
other “ neutral ” countries — something like £600 million 
in all — in order to pay for her war purchases before the 
United States joined as an associated Power. There- 
after the United States provided the dollars required to 
finance Britain’s purchases, but she was left with a war 
debt of fyoo million gn this account. The debt was 
funded in 1924 and payments totalling over £400 million 
were made during the next ten years, until the British 
Government announced its inability to maintain these 
payments on their existing scale. 

Meanwhile, the United States authorities were anxious 
that the pound should be stabilised, and in 1925 it was 
brought back to its old gold parity. For six years the 
position was maintained, with growing difficulty — wide- 
spread unemployment, stagnant trade, adverse balances 
of payments, budget deficits — covered up by short-term 
borrowings, these being facilitated by the flight of capital 
from a disorganised Europe. The withdrawal of French 
capital after 1927 disclosed the weakness of Great Britain’s 
position, and with the collapse of the American stock- 
market in 1929, and the subsequent withdrawal of American 
capital from Europe, she was again forced off the gold 
standard in 193 1 . 
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The coalition Government made a successful effort to 
restore budgetary equilibrium and adopted the system 
of protective tariffs, thereby reducing, for the time being, 
British imports, especially from foreign countries, by 
something like million. The immediate effect of 

this and of the policy of “ cheap money ” was to stimulate 
home investment and to rectify the adverse balance of 
payments. But these measures merely transferred part 
of Great Britain’s economic troubles to other European 
countries which were even less able to bear the strain. 
Their difficulties ultimately reacted on the British position. 
British unemployment figures improved; but the depres- 
sion grew deeper in Germany, France and other countries. 
Throughout Europe, currencies toppled and exchange 
controls and restrictions on trade multiplied. In con- 
sequence, Great Britain herself had to face widespread 
defaults on commercial debts, reduction of her income 
from banking and shipping, and losses of outlets for her 
export industries. In order to protect herself, she re- 
stricted her imports from Europe, and in order to protect 
themselves the European countries in turn restricted their 
imports of colonial goods and Empire raw materials. The 
United Kingdom Government had instituted imperial 
preferences, which supported the market for limpire 
produce but did little to help the United Kingdom export 
industries. The ultimate effect of Great Britain’s tariffs 
was to raise the cost of many of her exports, and this made 
it more difficult for her manufacturers to hold their own 
against their continental competitors. 

Meanwhile, the United Kingdom had maintained, and 
had even been able to extend, social services. The system 
of unemployment insurance kept wage-standards up and 
discontent down, but delayed the transfer of labour to 
new occupations and added to industrial costs and to 
budget deficits. When, finally. Great Britain had to under- 
take rearmament on a colossal scale, the budget was again 
in a state of disorganisation and the balance of payments 
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seriously adverse. Political uncertainties, coming on top 
of economic deficiencies, led to the withdrawal of foreign 
capital and a further depreciation of the currency. The 
network of makeshifts adopted to support the national 
economy had in the end reduced rather than increased its 
natural strength; each effort to meet the difficulties of one 
section has merely piled higher the burden on the rest of 
the country. 

Great Britain, it is true, has avoided the more extreme 
forms of economic nationalism, and she has still very 
large reserves on which she is entitled to draw. She has 
spread the strains to which her economy has been subjected, 
and she has succeeded in maintaining a standard of pros- 
perity which bears comparison with that of any part of 
the world. By means of preferential imperial relations, 
she has maintained a flourishing high-cost trade between 
the United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire, and in a 
number of special lines she has succeeded in maintaining 
a reasonably competitive position. But it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for her to do this. Her economic 
prosperity depends on an all-round development of her 
trade with the whole world, and in the long tun she is 
unlikely to be able to maintain it by bolstering up her 
relatively high-cost production either by any system of 
tariffs and subsidies or by clearings and payments agree- 
ments. The British people have to face the fact that 
unless trade and prosperity can be revived on a world- 
wide basis they must accept a reduction in the national 
standard of living. 


IV. Can World Prosperity be Restored ? 

I N brief, the story of the past twenty years, and particularly 
of the past ten, is that each country has been feverishly 
trying to preserve some degree of prosperity for its people 
by means of palliatives, each of which has contributed to 
make wider and deeper the general disorganisation of world 
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economy. One of the most disquieting consequences 
is the eflfort of many Governments to justify to their own 
people the failure of their efforts by blaming other countries 
for the difficulties created by their own policies. 

The difficulties of countries of central Europe in the 
supply of raw materials, for instance, are the result of their 
policies of over-stimulating internal productive activity. 
This policy has entailed a greatly increased demand for 
imported raw materials, while reducing both the capacity 
and the incentive to export goods. The inevitable con- 
sequence is a stringency in the balance of payments, which 
makes it difficult for these countries to purchase the raw 
materials that foreign producers are anxious to sell to 
them. In normal circumstances, the gap might have been 
bridged by credits or loans ; but the policies of exchange 
control and debt default, which are the usual by-products 
of autarky, have deprived the countries in question of 
any such possibilities. In this impasse, they ascribe their 
difficulties to the lack of colonial territories and demand 
a redistribution of the world’s wealth. The development 
of colonial territories, however, requires the investment 
of capital, which may for many years be unproductive, 
and the countries in question are suffering from a shortage 
of capital. Sweden and Switzerland, which have no 
colonies, suffer no shortage of raw materials, and are 
indeed among the most prosperous countries in the world. 
On the other hand, the seizure of Manchukuo has not 
enriched, but impoverished, Japan; the conquest of 
Abyssinia has not helped Italy, but has increased her 
financial and economic difficulties; and the possession 
of colonies would do nothing to improve economic con- 
ditions in Germany. The claim for additional “ living- 
room” comes, absurdly, from a country which has had 
to import 800,000 farm workers to maintain its agricultural 
production. Not is it possible to redistribute the world’s 
wealth. National wealth is represented in the main by 
industrial organisation and not by transferable assets. 
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Such claims are the products of economic ignorance and 
political propaganda. 

The solution of the present-day economic problems 
of Europe needs to be approached from a much wider 
standpoint. The real question is whether there is any 
treatment that can cure the general impoverishment of 
Europe. Is it practicable to orientate policies in a new 
direction, or are we all bound to continue, under the 
pressure of vested interests, in the present state of strain 
and depression, with the growing political and social 
tensions that it involves ? Great Britain certainly cannot 
do it alone, but could not an effort be made to secure a 
wider reconstruction of world trade and world prosperity 
in which she and other countries of the British Common- 
wealth could contribute their share ? 

The largest single factor in the disorganisation of post- 
war economies is the transfer of financial and economic 
power from Europe to the United States. The United 
States has surplus foodstuffs and taw materials to export, 
as well as highly efficient manufactures, which the rest of 
the world wants; but she can receive payment for these 
exports only if in return she is willing to take imports, 
which at present she does not want. She has claims in 
respect both of war debts and of post-war lending which 
she is fully entitled to assert; but these debts cannot be 
paid unless she takes still more goods from the debtor 
countries over and above those required to balance current 
trade. The difficulty is made still mote insurmountable 
by the flight of refugee capital to the United States on an 
ever-increasing scale. As a result of all these factors the 
United States has already accumulated more than half the 
monetary gold in the world. Further payments in gold 
only embarrass her while reducing the monetary reserves 
of the rest of the world. It should be emphasised that 
the unbalanced position of the United States has been due 
to basic economic facts rather than to deliberate policies, 
but her present policies have not succeeded in restoring 
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her fotmet prosperity, and its restoration seems to depend 
on securing a better adjustment of her economic exchanges 
with the rest of the world. The present Administration 
has done something to reduce excessive tariffs by means 
of its trade agreements ; but its powers were limited, and 
in using them the American negotiators had always to 
take account of their political critics and to obtain equivalent 
concessions for United States exports. Thus the net 
effect of the trade agreements on the United States balance 
of payments is inconsiderable, and there seems little 
possibility of further substantial progress by this method. 

It might be possible to do more in the financial field, 
where the wisdom of the present Administration’s policy 
has been more questionable. The deliberate depreciation 
of the dollar brought no real benefit to the United States 
and created great disturbance to the currency system of 
the world. If international trade is to be restored to its 
old level, we must eventually get back to an international 
system of free and stable currencies, on some modified 
gold standard basis ; and the United States could do much 
to facilitate the process by re-lending at a very low rate 
of interest, for the purpose of currency stabilisation, part 
of her excess gold reserves, which are now lying useless. 
But it would be essential, for the success of any such 
measure, that the dollar exchange should be fixed, not in 
accordance with the desires of the United States exporters, 
but in accordance with the realities of the situation. The 
readjustments necessary would be made easier if the 
United States authorities allowed their gold holdings to 
have their full effect on domestic prices. Indeed, probably 
the most effective means of improving the situation would 
be such a rise in American prices. 

But Europe must not be content to leave the sole re- 
sponsibility to the United States. Without American 
co-operation it will be no easy task to raise the general 
level of world prosperity, but the countries of Europe 
could do a great deal to help one another, even if the 
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United States proves not to be in a position radically to 
alter her policies. Perhaps the time may come when 
Monsieur Briand’s idea of a European Union in the 
economic field can be revived; for it may be easier for 
the United States to contribute to the revival of trade 
by agreeing to some inter-European preferential arrange- 
ment than in any other way. 

The British Empire can certainly help by revising, as 
and when conditions justify it, any preferences that are 
shown to create substantial prejudice to the economy of 
foreign countries. For example, the United Kingdom 
might consider the reduction of tariffs on some of the 
manufactures which it used to take from Europe, thereby 
providing the continental countries with more sterling 
for the purchase of Empire raw materials. But the United 
Kingdom cannot afford to do this unless the Dominions 
and India will help by allowing United Kingdom products 
ample preferences without seeking to drive too hard a 
preferential bargain for their own products in the United 
Kingdom market. What they are entitled to ask for is 
a limit to the uneconomic subsidisation and protection of 
British agriculture. A general revival of world trade 
will benefit the Empire countries more than they stand to 
lose by renouncing special privileges. 

The principal countries in Europe all have contributions 
that they can make, and must make if the balance is to be 
a fair one. Germany and Italy can help by relaxing their 
present uneconomic plans for self-sufficiency and by 
allowing their people to consume more of the natural 
products of oversea countries, which will then be able 
to offer improved markets for German and Italian exports. 
France can help by opening her markets more freely to 
imports and by cutting out the network of quotas and other 
restrictions which prevent her purchasing power from flow- 
ing through the veins of international trade. In each case, 
the action proposed would not involve sacrifices but would 
be economically advantageous to the countries concerned. 
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O F covirse, these various measures cannot be con- 
templated without a radical change in the present 
political atmosphere. So long as every country in the 
world is straining all its resources to arm against potential 
aggression, economic appeasement is not likely to be given 
much thought. But have we not all become to some 
extent victims of the intensive propaganda based on the 
opposing ideologies of National-Socialism and democracy ? 

If Europe is not to destroy itself in a suicidal war, 
which can benefit no country, some modus vivendi must 
be effected between these opposing ideologies. The 
democratic States claim that their political system aims at 
the improvement of the standard of life of their people. 
Their standards of consumption arc certainly higher than 
in the totalitarian States. But is the standard of life to 
be judged by purely material factors ? Are there not 
moral factors which we are too apt to ignore ? The 
attitude towards unemployment may be taken as an 
example. In Great Britain, unemployment is regarded 
as a necessary corollary of an industrial system ; and to 
some extent this is no doubt true. We salve our con- 
sciences by paying the unemployed their insurance benefit 
or “ unemployment assistance ” ; and we thereby preserve 
the standard of wage for the employed. But what is the 
toll of human wastage that this system involves ? Is there 
not something to he said for a policy that puts work, 
and self-respect, above trade-union rates combined with 
unemployment ? 

The democratic States — ^to consider another aspect — 
are all suffering from declining population. Limitation of 
families is no doubt justified on the ground that it is better 
to bring up one or two children well than to produce 
large families which cannot be adequately supported. But 
is not the desire for material comfort on the part of the 
parents at least partly responsible ? And is it not better 
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for the patents to lead a more frugal life and have larger 
families ? The use of leisure is another example. The 
people of the democracies are free to enjoy their leisure 
as they like; but should not their employers take more 
interest in providing them with sports and other outlets 
for their leisure than most of them do to-day? As for 
the housing problem, Herr Hitler aims at rebuilding whole 
cities, though as long as his present scale of military ex- 
penditure continues it can only be an aim ; and if rebuilding 
cities is necessary in Germany it is far more necessary in 
France and England. There has not been sufficient 
recognition in other countries of the social evolution 
that has taken place in Italy and in Germany under their 
present Governments. It is the sense of social obligation 
on the part of the workman, and of social responsibility 
on the part of the employer and of the state, which is the 
moral driving-power behind the success of National- 
Socialism. However much one detests the political 
methods by which the system is applied, and the mediseval 
darkening of freedom that has accompanied it, there is a 
living idea here which the democratic States might well 
adopt and fit into their systems by more civilised methods. 

The political relations between the two systems are 
more difficult to reconcile. Indeed, no progress is possible 
so long as the claims of the totalitarian States are based 
on economic fallacies and supported by threats of aggression. 
To such threats a firm negation has to be offered, whatever 
the cost. If, however, the discussions can be transferred 
from the field of force to that of reason, reconciliation 
should not be impossible. Any consideration of social 
policies should naturally lead to an examination of the 
financial and economic conditions in which the optimum 
results can be attained, and the question could then be 
considered how far the “ claims ” on each side are justified 
and could be met. 

Behind all the political differences that exist, the economic 
problems of the world to-day are common problems; 
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unemployment, housing, nutrition, and the rest. Ex- 
perience has shown that no coxintry can insulate its economy 
from the troubles of the rest of the world ; every attempt 
to hoist ourselves up by our own bootstraps leads merely 
to some new maladjustment. Just as, within any com- 
munity, wealth can be increased only by increasing pro- 
duction and not by sharing out the capital of the relatively 
rich, so, in the community of nations, permanent prosperity 
cannot be induced by attempting to reserve or restrict 
trade, but only by promoting a general expansion of trade, 
in which all will share. And the problem of unemploy- 
ment, in particular, cannot be solved nationally; it is 
essential to link together national efforts by means of 
concerted economic and financial collaboration. The 
future of the continent with whose destinies those of 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth are in- 
extricably entangled depends on finding means of working 
together and of building up gradually — with due regard 
to national sentiment and national requirements — some 
sort of United States of Europe. Sooner or later, whether 
it be after a war or without a war, the nations of Europe 
must learn to live together in peace; is it not best that 
the problem should be faced at once ? 
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I. Anglo-Irish Relations 

I N his momentous speech on foreign policy, delivered at 
the annual dinner of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs on June 29, Lord Halifax declared that the British 
people now realised that their safety was not diminished, 
but immeasurably increased, by a free and friendly Ireland. 
This statement, obviously sincere if not entirely accurate, 
bears an unfortunate resemblance to Sir Edward Grey’s 
reference to Ireland in August 1914 as “the one bright 
spot To claim that Ireland is free so long as a large 
portion of her most historic province remains separated 
juridically from the remainder of the country as a mere 
province of the United Kingdom seems to the great majority 
of Irishmen a contradiction in terms. In the same speech 
Lord Halifax reminded certain other countries that actions 
and not words were required as proof of good faith. Most 
Irishmen feel, rightly or wrongly, that so long as the British 
Government subsidise the Government of Northern Ire- 
land and maintain a military garrison in that province they 
are actively preventing the possibility of Irish unity, and that 
their actions in Ireland arc contrary to the democratic ideals 
which they voice and defend elsewhere. Mr. O’Derig, the 
Minister for Education, speaking at Kilkenny on June 21, 
said that the Irish people very naturally ask the question, 
why, if British policy can see its way to acquiesce in, or even 
to recommend or propose, territorial adjustments in the 
interests of British policy elsewhere, British statesmen 
cannot recognise that it will be in their own best interests, 
as well as ours, to take steps to terminate the present 
dangerous situation in Ireland. 
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It is unfortunately true that to describe Ireland as friendly 
to Great Britain in any active sense is also inexact. No 
doubt most Irish people realise, if somewhat dimly, that our 
freedom and prosperity are inevitably dependent on the 
freedom and prosperity of Great Britain, and that we cannot 
ultimately remain neutral in a struggle which involves the 
fate of that country and of the British Commonwealth. It 
is also true that even the present Irish Government would 
certainly take active steps to prevent Ireland’s being used as 
a base for an attack on Great Britain. But one should not 
forget that there remains a small, irreconcilable section of 
our people who have been long nurtured on hatred of 
England and who would undoubtedly seize any available 
opportunity to injure or destroy her power, whatever might 
be the result for themselves and their country. They 
believe also that England will always yield to violence what 
she will not concede to reason. Although this element, 
now represented by the so-called “ Irish Republican Army ”, 
is relatively insignificant in numbers, it exercises a profound 
influence on people like Mr. De Valera, who, while realising 
the vital necessity for friendly relations between Ireland and 
England in the interests of both, are afraid to take any step 
that would give the extreme minority any chance to describe 
them as pro-English. It is for this reason that Mr. De 
Valera will not make those concessions to Ulster sentiment 
concerning the King without which any kind of free and 
friendly political relations with Northern Ireland are 
impossible. For the same reason he is constantly insisting 
that Ireland would remain neutral in the event of war. 

Speaking in Dublin at a meeting of his party, Fiarma Fail, 
on April 25, he said that he knew there were numbers of 
republicans who disliked the policy of association with the 
British Commonwealth for the purpose of external relations ; 
but the Government had deliberately adopted it because 
they saw in it the best hope of securing a united Ireland. If 
it became clear that this particular method was not the way 
to secure imity the Government could get rid of it. Mr. 
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De Valera also pointed out that if in the constitution he had 
described Ireland as the Irish Republic he would not have 
changed it one whit ; in short, that we had a republic in 
effect. If and when our present constitution was extended 
to the whole country, it would be for the Irish people as a 
whole to decide our future relationship with Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth. As regards neutrality, he 
pointed out that only the Irish Parliament could commit the 
Irish people to war. Referring to partition, he said that 
when Irish people heard talk of aggression in any part of the 
world they felt sore, because they knew there was a 
continued aggression in six Irish counties. The facts 
should be made known, because it was inconceivable that a 
small section of people could be permitted to be a source of 
bitterness and a cause of quarrels between the two peoples. 

Speaking in the Dail on June 14, he referred again to out 
position in the event of war, and said that the maintenance 
of our trading relations with Great Britain was essential for 
the life of the nation. The Government wanted to have as 
strong a force as possible here in order to make it un- 
profitable for an enemy to interfere with us. Their aim, 
however, was to keep the country out of war if they could. 
These speeches illustrate very well his constant attempt to 
avoid displeasing the extreme element. He is in fact the 
prisoner of his republican past. Unfortunately this situa- 
tion may well lead to national disruption if war comes and 
his Government is obliged by reasons of self-preservation to 
align this country with the British Commonwealth. In that 
event the violent reactions of the disgruntled terrorists may 
well be disastrous for Ireland. Ambiguity in politics is not 
far removed from dishonesty, and has like results. 

In spite of its protestations, the Irish Government con- 
tinues to make some preparation for a possible war. Mr. 
Aiken, the Minister for Defence, in a scries of radio broad- 
casts, has appealed for recruits to join the volunteer force 
and the regular army. How far these appeals have been 
answered is not made known, but there does not seem to 
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have been a rush of recruits, and the Government may 
eventually have to consider the introduction of some form 
of compulsory service. Mr. Aiken said that if we were 
wise we would do our utmost to man our little corner of 
Europe, so important strategically and economically, with 
Irish soldiers, lest it be filled with others. A Bill has also 
been introduced which requires local authorities in our 
principal cities and urban areas, on penalty of dissolution, to 
prepare and submit air-raid precaution schemes for the 
approval of the Minister of Defence. The Bill has been 
criticised by the Opposition on the ground that it will 
impose heavy extra charges on the areas concerned without 
real necessity. Public opinion is inclined to consider these 
precautions superfluous, believing that distance and relative 
insignificance make it unlikely that we should have to suffer 
air attack when there are so many more important targets 
available between us and the continent. 

Speaking in the Senate on July ii, Mr. McEntee, the 
Minister for Finance, expressed the Government’s views on 
defence. He said that during the Great War, had it not 
been for Irish supplies of meat. Great Britain had at one 
time looked as if she would be reduced by starvation. 
Accordingly, Britain’s enemies in the next war might think 
it better to attack Dublin, Cork, Waterford or Wexford, 
than London or Liverpool, which would be cities of perfect 
defence. Earlier in the same debate, Mr. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, who was Minister for Defence in the Cosgrave 
Government, had argued that the Government were wasting 
money in their defence programme. He said that he had 
been offered the Irish treaty ports by the British Govern- 
ment in 1928, but had refused them. He thought the 
present Government had endangered our neutrality by 
accepting the responsibility for defending these ports. 
Another point of view was voiced by Mr. Douglas, who held 
that we could not afford the money for adequate defence 
measures, and that we should take our courage in our hands 
and declare ourselves a nation of non-resisters. 
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Meanwhile Miss Mary MacSwiney reflects the rage of 
extreme republicans in her violent denunciations of Mr. De 
Valera, whom she accuses of being completely untrust- 
worthy and of having falsified every national promise he 
made in 1926. She protests that, whereas General Hertzog 
was able to get an assurance from the British Government 
that South African nationals in England would not be 
conscribcd, Mr. De Valera could get no similar assurance for 
Irish citizens. In a statement issued to the press on May 1 8, 
Mr. De Valera, apropos of conscription in Great Britain, 
stated that he had protested to the British Government 
against the assumption that the nationality of Irish citizens 
could in any way be determined by British law. The British 
attitude in this matter was, he said, at variance with inter- 
national usage and the Hague Conventions. The position 
of Ireland was that of a mother country, and its relations 
with Great Britain were entirely different from those of the 
Dominions. It will be remembered that Mr. De Valera’s 
Government claims that Irish citizens are not British 
subjects, a claim which has no validity in United Kingdom 
law. 


II. The I.R.A. and Partition 

I T is an unfortunate fact that no member of the Govern- 
ment had the courage to say one word, of his own 
initiative, in condemnation of the abominable campaign of 
explosive outrage in England.* The outrages arc of course 
condemned by every right-thinking person in Ireland, but 
save for some outspoken articles in the Irish Tims this 
condemnation has not been particularly vocal. It shows of 
course a complete misjudgement of British character to 
imagine that such criminal and stupid attempts to terrorise 
the people of England can have any effect save to perpetuate 
the division of Ireland, against which they are apparently 

* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1939, p. 368, and No. 115, 
June 1939, pp. 391 and 619 ; also bdow, p. 821. 
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meant to serve as a protest ; and our enemies could hardly 
have devised a better method of discrediting us. 

Another aspect of these crimes has been dealt with by 
Cardinal Hinsley, who recently stated that Catholics who 
became members of secret societies which plot against 
Church or state incur excommunication and cannot be 
admitted to the sacraments. On July zx it was stated that 
several of those serving sentences at Dartmoor for taking 
part in these outrages had been informed by the Roman 
Catholic chaplain, in accordance with the pronouncements 
of the English Catholic hierarchy, that they would not be 
admitted to the sacraments unless they repented and severed 
their association with the “ I.R.A.” 

It is noticeable that many of the Irishmen convicted of 
complicity in the outrages come from Belfast, where 
extreme doctrines and methods are naturally prevalent. 
On May 29 a number of gas masks were collected by 
members of the “ I.R.A.” from houses in the Nationalist 
areas of Belfast and subsequently burnt in the streets. A 
secret radio station in the locality afterwards announced the 
fact, stating that the gas masks had been supplied by 
England, “ the old-time enemy of Ireland, as imperial 
propaganda to the people of Belfast”. This broadcast, 
which purported to come from the Brigade Headquarters of 
the Belfast “ I.R.A.”, also announced that “ the war against 
England was almost won,” and that under the direction of 
the Government of the Republic the nation was again on the 
match to victory. Another broadcast, apparently from the 
same transmitter, on July 7 declared that “ in the event of 
Britain’s going to war, we will see to it that no Irishman 
joins her armies; that no food from here reaches her 
civilians ; that there shall be insecurity for her ships on our 
seas, and that the army she will be compelled to keep here 
will be destroyed. We will see that such a fury of destruc- 
tion descends on every English city as will leave it in ruins. 
We have the power and will do all that is necessary to 
achieve out aims.” It is impossible to reason with the 
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fanatical mentality indicated by such announcements, which, 
in Belfast at all events, are the fruit of deep-seated political 
and religious hatreds. 

On July 26 Mr. Frank MacDermot courageously moved 
a motion in the Senate calling for an explicit statement of 
the Government’s attitude towards these outrages. He felt 
it unfair to the Irish people, he said, that the Government 
should not give them a lead in this matter. He believed 
that Mr. De Valera totally disapproved of them, but it was 
time to proclaim that disapproval in unmistakable language. 
It was not by English jail sentences but by Irish public 
opinion that he would wish to see these bombing activities 
repressed. Mr. De Valera’s reply was as usual full of 
qualihcations and reservations. He began by claiming that 
there was no necessity for the motion, as the Government’s 
attitude had already been made clear, which is far from being 
true. Whilst admitting that his policy had received a set- 
back, he went on to say that what he would have liked to do 
was “ to appeal to the people who think they are furthering 
national interests by the present activities to ask them how 
they can hope to get a decision by methods of that kind. If 
they were thinking militarily, surely they must have thought 
of a decision, and the only decision they could get by that 
method was an adverse decision.” That method, he 
believed, was completely wrong, but he also believed that a 
number of them were honestly animated by a desire to 
secure Irish liberty. His speech taken as a whole suggested 
that his only criticism of the outrages was that they were not 
likely to be successful, and that he was more concerned with 
the consequent injury to his policy than with condemning 
the diabolical conduct of those concerned. 

As Mr. De Valera was making this characteristic apologia 
for their perpetrators, two serious explosions occurred in 
London railway stations, causing injury to sixteen people, 
one of whom subsequently died. The British House of 
Commons, on the same day, passed through all its stages a 
Bill which gives the Home Secretary drastic powers of 
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deporting persons suspected of terrorist crime who have not 
resided in Great Britain for more than twenty years. On 
July 24, during the debate on the second reading of this 
measure. Sir Samuel Hoare disclosed that a plan had been 
discovered providing for wholesale sabotage in England 
and that this campaign of outrage was closely watched and 
stimulated by foreign organisations. The police, he stated, 
had information that this campaign was now likely to 
become more ruthless and careless of human life. All 
reasonable opinion in Ireland agrees that the British Govern- 
ment could take no other course, and that it is fully justified 
under present conditions in deporting any Irish citizens 
suspected of criminal activities. 

If the Irish Government did not spontaneously denounce 
this violence, it has at least done something to put its own 
house in order and to restore its authority. On June 25, 
acting in accordance with the recently enacted Offences 
against the State Act,* the Government issued an order 
declaring the “ Irish Republican Army ” to be an illegal 
organisation. Simultaneously it was announced that the 
proposed republican parade to the grave of Wolfe Tone at 
Bodenstown on Sunday, June 25, had been prohibited under 
the new Act by the Commissioner of the Civic Guard. This 
is the second occasion on which the “I.R.A.” has been 
banned by the present Government, the first being on June 
r8, 1936, when the Government acted under powers con- 
tained in the old constitution. The measures taken by the 
authorities to prevent the pro'posed demonstration proved 
completely effective. On the same day, however, a party of 
fully armed soldiers and two armoured cars had to be sent to 
Fermoy, County Cork, to quell a disturbance after a football 
match in which several Civic Guards, who attempted to 
direct a procession, were savagely attacked by the crowd 
and sustained injuries. 

In Ulster on July 12 the usual spate of violent and 
depressing oratory was released in commemoration of the 

* Sec The Round Table, No. 115, June 1939, p. 593. 
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Battle of the Boyne. The slogan for the day was “ Hands 
off Ulster.” Radio Eireann, the Dublin broadcasting 
station, scored neatly on that historic anniversary by giving 
a special programme of Ulster music and a military apprecia- 
tion of King William’s famous victory. A few days later 
our Minister for Justice, Mr. Ruttledge, gained a popular 
victory of another kind by winning the Ulster Derby at 
Down Royal amidst the plaudits of Lord Craigavon and 
other members of the Northern Parliament. Sport is a 
great solvent of Irish differences. The promoters of the 
Irish Association, formed last January to promote better 
relations between the Irish people generally in both North 
and South, have held two successful meetings in Belfast and 
Dublin. It must be admitted that under present conditions 
their task may well seem impossible, but they apparently 
feel, not entirely without reason, that as compared with the 
fundamental rifts in other European nations the differences 
to be adjusted in Ireland ate relatively small, provided they 
are approached in the proper spirit. On both sides of the 
Irish border there is a common love of freedom and country 
and a similar approach to the main problems of life and 
thought, which are the things that really matter. As Lord 
Charlemont, the President of the Association, pointed out 
at the Dublin meeting, there is a growing realisation in 
Ireland that no permanent good can be achieved by 
violence in cither speech or action. Until quite lately Lord 
Charlemont was Minister for Education in Northern 
Ireland. The truth is that before any progress can be made 
towards Irish unity both sides in the Irish controversy must 
learn to understand and respect the views of the other, and 
to realise the causes of division, religious, political, and 
economic. There can be no satisfactory settlement without 
comprehension and compromise. 

As the Netv Northman, which is the lively journal of the 
Belfast university students, has recently pointed out, while 
no one can deny the existence of cultural and economic 
relations between Northern Ireland and Great Britain, to 
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assert that the two ate so mutually interdependent as to 
allow the test of Ireland to be excluded is not only untrue, 
but ridiculous. For better or for worse, Ireland as a whole 
must eventually share a common destiny, and it is consoling 
to find that those who will be the Ulster citizens of to- 
morrow realise that they are also Irishmen. To have 
attempted, as some wished, to conscript the youth of Ulster 
would only have led to civil war without benefit to Ulster, 
Ireland, or Great Britain. At this crucial moment Ireland 
can unite only on the basis of “ an agreement to differ ”, 
and the sooner it is concluded the better. 


III. The Budget and After 

M r. McENTEE’S eighth budget, which he introduced 
in the Dail on May lo, was a nasty shock for Irish 
taxpayers, but, in so far as it confronted them with the 
realities of our financial position, it may well be salutary. 
Mr. McEntee made no attempt to conceal the unpleasant 
facts. Virtually every national service has increased in cost 
during the past financial year and will show a further in- 
crease in 1939-40. As a result of increased expenditure 
there was a deficit of £527,500 on last year’s budget. 
During the eight years in which the Government has been 
in office the deadweight national debt has increased from 
£3 1,000,000 to £5 1,000,000. In the same period the cost of 
supply services has increased by £6,500,000, or by 
£8,250,000 if one allows for the fact that in the first year of 
the period they included payments to the British Govern- 
ment, amounting to £1,750,000, which were afterwards 
disputed and discontinued. This is certainly not a bad 
record for a party which in Opposition never tired of 
accusing its predecessors of profligacy, and which promised 
to reduce expenditure by £2,000,000 when elected to office. 

The present budget provides for an expenditure of 
£35,316,000, and as compared with last year’s figures shows 
an increase of £2,000,000 on the cost of supply services 
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alone. Taxation at existing rates would yield only 
£31,124,000, To meet the difference of £4,392,000, Mr. 
McEntcc allowed £1,000,000 for over-estimation, took 
£150,000 from the Road Fund, proposed to collect £68,000 
from local authorities in respect of arrears of contributions 
towards unemployment assistance, and to borrow 
£2,005,000 to cover certain services which he claimed 
to be of a capital nature, thus leaving a balance of over 
£1,000,000 to be found by new taxation. This falls 
almost entirely on the well-to-do. 

The income tax is raised by one shilling to 5s. 6d in the £, 
surtax increased by 10 per cent, on incomes between 
£3,000 and £8,000 and by 15 per cent, on those over 
£8,000, whilst twopence a gallon is placed on petrol and 
eightpcnce a pound on tobacco. As there arc only about 
two thousand surtax payers in the country, they may be 
regarded as fair game. The personal allowance for income 
tax has been reduced and the earned-income allowance 
increased, Mr. McEntee claimed that there was no merit 
in devising new indirect taxes for the sake of novelty or as 
experiments. They involved, he said, administrative diffi- 
culties and expense, were uncertain in their yield and 
incidence, and often placed the purchaser at the mercy of 
the unscrupulous middleman. 

Mr. McEntee’s apologia for the increase in taxation and 
expenditure was that economy was a virtue often preached 
but seldom practised. He pointed out that, whilst all 
parties were clamouring for additional expenditure in 
various directions, scarcely a voice was raised to advocate 
greater care or thrift in dealing with public moneys. The 
Dail, he said, could not have it both ways. Either they 
must cut the social services in order to reduce expenditure, 
or they must maintain the services and increase taxation. 
This year’s budget, he declared in conclusion, had been 
prepared at a time of unusual difficulty.' The European 
tension had increased expenditure and lowered revenue. 
Stringent and straitened as our position was, we could 
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endure it so long as peace was maintained, but if war came 
our difficulties would be intensified beyond measure and we 
should have to tax where we could and what we could. 
Our standards of living, our whole mode of existence, and 
our very philosophy of life, would be changed radically and 
eventually for the worse. For that reason, he urged, we 
ought to support with all our heart and will those whose 
efforts might defer war. 

Mr. Cosgrave, on behalf of the principal Opposition 
party. Fine Gael, said that, unless they could increase the 
national income by at least one-third, this budget was going 
to make further inroads into capital and reduce the nation’s 
sterling balances or its credit. After its size, the worst 
feature of the budget was that it did not balance. There was 
no use in setting up bodies like the Banking Commission * 
and then ignoring their reports. The country, he said, was 
faced in this budget with a bill beyond its capacity to bear. 
The alternative was to throw out the Government. 

During the debate on the Finance Bill in the Senate, grave 
views were expressed regarding the financial stability of the 
country. Sir John Keane said that the only remedy was to 
embark on a scheme of drastic retrenchment in all depart- 
ments, a policy implicit in the report of the Banking 
Commission. It was the Government’s responsibility 
to face the situation. Mr. Frank MacDcrmot warned those 
who would welcome a war and the downfall of Great 
Britain that it would also mean the downfall of any pros- 
perity that we might hope to possess. Professor Joseph 
Johnston, who represents Dublin university and is one of 
our leading economists, pointed out that, while in 1929-50 
taxation represented only one-seventh of our national 
income, it now represented one-fifth. Unemployment was 
breaking out, he said, even in some of the protected in- 
dustries, and the number of people engaged in agriculture 
had diminished by 17,000 in one year. The real cause of 
our financial stringency was the Government’s economic 

* See The Round Table, No. 115, December 1958, pp. 120-124. 
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policy. In 1929 the country had imported £^^, 000,000 
worth of industrial goods, whereas in 1936 it had imported 
only j()i6,ooo,ooo worth. This drop of 5(^17,000,000 was 
offset by an increase of only 5(^8,500,000 in our home 
industrial output. Professor Johnston suggested that the 
destruction of at least three of the four beet-sugar factories 
would bring in a revenue of 5(^750,000 without increasing 
the price of sugar to the consumer. 

Mr. McEntec, replying to these criticisms, deprecated the 
use of the words “ serious ” and “ grave ” concerning the 
present financial position of the country, but he admitted 
that the cry for credit from this and that section of the 
community was fast becoming a cry for confiscation and 
expropriation. If, he said, the banks were compelled to 
yield to such demands, the small man who had put his 
money in them for safe keeping would start taking it out to 
make sure that no one was going to use it but himself. He 
also confessed that he would like to see expenditure on 
unproductive services reduced. His real difficulty, of 
course, is that all this increased expenditure has not been 
met by an increase in production. Whilst our direct 
taxation has been brought up to the British level, nothing 
has been done to bring indirect taxation down to that level. 

The economic position was again debated in the Dail on 
July 7, when Mr. James Dillon moved a resolution urging 
the Government to put into effect the majority report of 
the Banking Commission by reducing direct and indirect 
taxation, restricting the creation of deadweight public debt, 
and stimulating profitable production. He offered the 
Government the co-operation and support of the Fine Gael 
party in such a policy. The time had passed, he said, for 
covering up the dangers that confronted the country. The 
reply of the Government, as voiced by Mr. De Valera and 
Mr. McEntce, was in effect that they were carefully consider- 
ing the report of the Banking Commission, but that the 
economic position had greatly improved since it was 
presented, and that it contained nothing to justify the 
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abandonment of their industrial policy. As compared with 
other countries we were, they alleged, in a sound financial 
position. On the whole, however, the debate revealed 
little real divergence in principle or practice between the 
two main parties. They are both opposed to financial 
experiments and realise that the link with sterling is essential 
under present conditions. The Labour party, who arc not 
likely to attain office, and therefore lack a sense of responsi- 
bility, put forward an amendment which claimed that we 
had only to use our entire national resources to foster 
increased production and so banish unemployment and 
poverty — in other words, that we should resort to inflation 
on a grandiose scale. No serious arguments, however, 
were put forward to justify such a course. 

The average voter is inclined to say “ a plague o’ both 
your houses,” as appears from the recent by-election in 
Dublin City South, where only 36,238 voters went to the 
poll out of a possible total of 85,455. The seat was won 
by Mr. J. McCann, a Dublin business man, who was the 
Government party candidate, by a majority of 4,182, but, 
whilst the Fine Gael vote showed no reduction as compared 
with the 1938 election, the Fianna Fail vote showed a drop 
of over 10,000. During the election Mr. Lemass, the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, said that a substantial 
fall in their party vote would be tantamount to a defeat. It 
may be surmised that all the extreme and many moderate 
supporters of the Government abstained from voting. It 
would be foolish, nevertheless, to regard the result as 
symptomatic of anything more than general apathy. More 
important is the election of Mrs. Tom Clarke as Lord Mayor 
of Dublin on the retirement, after nine years’ continuous 
service in that high office, of Alderman Alfred Byrne, one of 
our most popular public figures. Mrs. Clarke is the widow 
of Tom Clarke, who was a member of the old Fenian 
organisation and a signatory of the Republican Proclamation 
in 1 9 1 6. He was amongst those executed immediately after 
the rebellion. Mrs. Clarke belongs to the Left wing of Mr. 
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De Valera’s party, and has not hesitated to criticise his policy 
or its moderation. One of her first actions as Lord 
Mayor was to refuse to wear the great chain of office 
because it had been a gift from King William. Although 
she was elected only by Alderman Byrne’s casting vote 
her election is a straw which shows how the wind blows. 
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I. Extracts from the speech of Lord Halifax^ Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs^ at the annual dinner of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs^ June 29, 1939. 

National Unity 

We have assumed obligations, and are preparing to assume more, 
with full understanding of their causes and with full understanding of 
their consequences. We know that, if the security and independence 
of other countries arc to disappear, our own security and our own 
independence will be gravely threatened. We know that, if inter- 
national law and order is to be preserved, we must be prepared to 
fight in its defence. 

In the past we have always stood out against the attempt of any 
single Power to dominate Europe at the expense of the liberties of 
other nations, and British policy is, therefore, only following the 
inevitable line of its own history, if such an attempt were to be made 
again. ... I believe that at no time since the war has there been such 
national unity on the main essentials of our foreign policy as to-day, 
and that with this spirit of unity goes a deep and wide-spread deter- 
mination to make that policy effective. But I believe too that among 
all classes of our people who, in virtue of their common citizenship, are 
being called upon to defend their country, and the causes for which 
it stands, there is an increasing desire to look beyond the immediate 
present, and to see before them some goal for which they would 
willingly sacrifice their leisure and, if need be, their lives. . . . 

Aggression and Encirclement 

Our first resolve is to stop aggression. . . . For that reason and 
for that reason alone we have joined with other nations to meet a 
common danger. These arrangements we all know, and the world 
knows, have no purpose other than defence. They mean what they 
say — no more and no less. But they have been denounced as aiming 
at the isolation — or, as it is called, the encirclement -of (iermany and 
of Italy, and as designed to prevent them from acquiring the living 
space necessary for their national existence. . . . 

Germany is isolating herself, and is doing it most successfully 
and completely. She is isolating herself from other countries econo- 
mically by her policy of autarky; she is isolating herself politically by 
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a policy that causes constant anxiety to other nations, and culturally 
by her policy of racialism. If you deliberately isolate yourself from 
others you can blame nobody but yourself, and, so long as this 
isolation continues, the inevitable consequences of it are bound to 
become stronger and more marked. . . . 


Living Space 

I come next to hehensraum. This word, of which we have 
not heard the last, needs to be fairly and carefully examined. Every 
developed community is, of course, faced with the vital problem of 
living space. But the problem is not solved simply by acquiring more 
territory. That may, indeed, only make the problem more acute. 
It can only be solved by wise ordering of the affairs of a country at 
home, and by adjusting and improving its relations with other countries 
abroad. For nations expand their wealth, and raise the standard of 
living of their people, by gaining the confidence of their neighbours, 
and thus facilitating the flow of goods between them. The very 
opposite is likely to be the consequence of action by one nation in 
suppression of the independent existence of her smaller and her 
weaker neighbours. And if I^bensraum is to be applied in that sense, 
we reject it and must resist its application. ... • 

Economically the world is far too closely knit together for 
any one country to hope to profit itself at the expense of its neighbours, 
and no more than any other country can Germany hope to solve her 
economic problems in isolation. It is no doubt impossible at present 
for us to foresee the day when all trade everywhere will be completely 
free. But it is possible to make many arrangements, given the oppor- 
tunity, which would greatly enlarge the area of freedom, and through 
co-operation — and we, for our part, are ready to co-operate — there 
is ample scope for extending to all nations the opportunity of a larger 
economic life, with all that this means, which is implied in the term 
J^bensraum, . , . 

It is idle to cry peace where there is no peace, or to pretend 
to reach a settlement unless it can be guaranteed by the reduction of 
warlike preparations, and by the assured recognition of every nation’s 
fight to the free enjoyment of its independence. At this moment the 
doctrine of force bars the way to settlement, and fills the world with 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitablencss. But if the doctrine oi 
force were once abandoned, so that the fear of war that stalks the world 
were lifted, all outstanding questions would become easier to solve. 
If all the effort which is now devoted to the senseless multiplication 
of armaments, with the consequent increase of insecurity and distrust, 
were to be applied to the common peaceful development of resources, 
the peoples of the world would soon find an incentive to work to- 
gether for the common good; they would realise that their true 
interests do not conflict and that progress and well-being depend upon 
community of aim and effort. The nations would then be in a posi- 
tion to discuss with real promise of success both political grievances 
and economic difficulties, whether in the international or colonial 
field. 
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The Colonial Problem 

This brings me to say something about the principles of our colonial 
administration. ... We recognise, as the United States have recog- 
nised, that self-government should be the ultimate goal of colonial 
policy, a goal which is near or distant according to the capacity of 
the peoples concerned to manage their own affairs. In one of 
your own studies, Tbe Colonial ProbleWy the type of research which 
enhances the reputation of Chatham House, you have considered the 
question whether colonies pay. You drew attention to the benefits 
of cheap imports which the consumers of a country possessing colonies 
obtain as the result of the relatively low cost of production of certain 
commodities in colonial territories. But under an international system 
under which the present trade barriers were to a great extent abolished, 
these benefits, already shared as they are to a considerable extent by 
many countries not possessing colonics, would be shared still more 
widely. On all sides there could be more free and more ready access 
to markets and raw materials of the world; wider channels of trade 
down which would flow the goods which nations require to buy and 
sell. Such are some of the possibilities within everybody’s reach. . . . 

Can we not look forward to a time when there may be agree- 
ment on common methods and aims of colonial development, which 
may ensure not only that the universally acknowledged purpose of 
colonial administration will be to help their inhabitants steadily to 
raise their level of life, but also that colonial territories may make a 
growing contribution to the world’s resources ? On such an agreed 
foundation of purpose we hope that others might be prepared with us 
to make their contribution to a better world. If so, I have no doubt 
that in the conduct of our colonial administration we should be ready 
to go far upon the economic side, as we have already done on the 
political side, in making wider application of the principles which now 
obtain in the mandated territories, including, on terms of reciprocity, 
that of the Open Door. 


A New European Order 

Whatever may be the difficulties of the colonial problem, or of any 
other, I would not despair of finding ways of settlement, once every- 
body has got the will to settle. But unless all countries do in fact 
desire a settlement, discussions will do more harm than good. 
It is impossible to negotiate with a country the leaders of which 
brand a friendly country as thieves and blackmailers, and indulge 
in daily monstrous slanders on British policy in all parts of the 
world. But if that spirit gave way to something different, his 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to pool their best thought 
with others in order to end the present state of political and 
economic insecurity, and if we could get so far . . . our next task 
would be the reconstruction of the international order on a broader 
and firmer foundation. . . . An examination of the history of the 
Covenant may perhaps disclose that some of its obligations were too 
loose and others too rigid. It has been suggested, for instance, that 
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some system of specific regional guarantees for the preservation of the 
peace would be more effective than the indefinite l5ut universal obli- 
gations of Articles lo and i6, and it is not impossible that the grouping 
of the Powers as it exists to-day, instead of mviding Europe, might be 
so moulded as to become the embryo of a better European system. 
That is one side of the problem. But it is not enough to devise 
measures for preventing the use of force to change the status quo^ 
unless there is also machinery for bringing about peaceful change. 
For a living and changing world can never be held in iron clamps, and 
any such attempt is the high road to disaster. . . . 

To-day, when the European nations, forgetful of their common 
civilisation, are arming to the teeth, it is more important than ever that 
we should remind ourselves of the essential unity of European civili- 
sation. European minds meet across political frontiers. With the 
same background of knowledge, with the same heritage of culture, they 
study the same problems ; the work of the great masters of science, of 
literature and or art is the common property of all peoples ; and thinkers 
in every land exchange knowledge on equal and friendly terms. Truly 
is a divided Europe a house divided against itself and our foreign 
policy must, therefore, constantly bear in mind the immediate present 
and the more distant future, the steps we arc now taking and the goal 
to which they are meant to lead. . . . 


The Dual Policy 

British policy rests on twin foundations of purpose. One 
is determination to resist force. The other is our recognition of the 
world’s desire to get on with the constructive work of building peace. 
If we could once be satisfied that the intentions of others were the 
same as our own, and that we all really wanted peaceful solutions — 
then, I say here definitely, we could discuss the problems that are 
to-day causing the world anxiety. In such a new atmosphere we 
could examine the colonial problem, the problem of raw materials, 
trade barriers, the issue of Lebeusraum, the limitation of armaments, 
and any other issue that affects the lives of all European citizens. 

But this is not the position which we face to-day. The threat of 
military force is holding the world to ransom, and our immediate 
task is — and here I end as I began — to resist aggression. I would 
emphasise that to-night with all the strength at my command, so that 
nobody may misunderstand it. And if we arc ever to succeed in 
removing misunderstanding and reaching a settlement which the 
world can trust, it must be upon some basis more substantial than 
verbal undertakings. . . . There can be no firm bargains on the basis 
of giving something concrete in return for mere assurances. None 
of us in these days can sec very far ahead in the w'orld in which we live, 
but we can and we must always be sure of the general direction in which 
we wish to travel. I.,et us, therefore, be very sure that whether or not 
we are to preserve for ourselves and for others the things w^e hold 
dear depends in the last resort upon ourselves, upon the strength ot 
the personal faith of each one of us, and upon our resolution to main- 
tain it. 
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2. Statement on Dani^l^ hj Mr. Neville Chamberlain^ Prime 
Minister^ in the House of Commons, July lo, 1939. 

, . . Racially Danzic; is, almost wholly, a German city; but the 
prosperity of its inhabitants depends to a very large extent upon 
Polish trade. The Vistula is Poland’s only waterway to the Baltic, and 
the port at its mouth is therefore of vital strategic and economic im- 
portance to her. Another Power established in Danzig could, if it 
so desired, block Poland’s access to the sea, and so exert an economic 
and military stranglehold upon her. 

Those who were responsible for framing the present statute of the 
Free City were fully conscious of these facts and did their best to make 
provision accordingly. Moreover there is no question of any oppres- 
sion of the German population in Danzig. On the contrary, the 
administration of the Free City is in German hands, and the only 
restrictions imposed upon it are not of a kind to curtail the liberties of 
its citizens. The present settlement, though it may be capable of 
improvement, cannot in itself be regarded as basically unjust or 
illogical. 

The maintenance of the status quo had in fact been guaranteed by the 
German Chancellor himself up to 1944 by the lo-year Treaty which 
he had concluded with Marshal Pilsudski. Up till last March Ger- 
many seems to have felt that, while the position of Danzig might 
ultimately require revision, the question was neither urgent nor likely 
to lead to a serious dispute. ... 

Recent occurrences in Danzig have inevitably given rise to fears that 
it is intended to settle her future status by unilateral action, organised 
by surreptitious methods, thus presenting Poland and other Powers 
with a fait accompli. 

In such circumstances any action taken by Poland to restore the 
situation would, it is suggested, be represented as an act of aggression 
on her part, and if her action were supported by other Powers they 
would be accused of aiding and abetting her in the use of force. 

If the sequence of events should in fact be such as is contemplated 
on this hypothesis, members will realise from what I have said earlier 
that the issue could not be considered as a purely local matter involving 
the rights and liberties of the Danzigers, which incidentally arc in no 
way threatened, but would at once raise graver issues affecting Polish 
national existence and independence. We have guaranteed to give 
our assistance to Poland in the case of a clear threat to her independ- 
ence, which she considers it vital to resist with her national forces, and 
we are firmly resolved to carry out this undertaking. 

I have said that while the present settlement is neither basically 
unjust nor illogical, it may be capable of improvement. It may be 
that in a clearer atmosphere possible improvement could be discussed. 
Indeed, Colonel Beck has himself said in his speech on May 5 that if 
the Government of the Reich is guided by two conditions — namely, 
peaceful intentions and peaceful methods of procedure — all conver- 
sations are possible. . . . 
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3. Formula agreed upon with the Japanese Government and published on 
July 24, 1939, in order to clear the way for discussions on the situation at 
Tientsin, 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom fully recognise 
the actual situation in China, where hostilities on a large scale are 
in progress, and note that, as long as that state of affairs continues to 
exist, the Japanese forces in China have special requirements for the 
purpose of safeguarding their own security and maintaining public 
order in regions under their control, and that they have to suppress or 
remove any such causes or acts as will obstruct them or benefit their 
enemy. 

His Majesty’s Government have no- intention of countenancing any 
act or measures prejudicial to the attainment of the above-mentioned 
objects by Japanese forces, and they will take this opportunity to con- 
firm their policy in this respect by making it plain to British authorities 
and British nationals in China that they should refrain from such acts 
and measures. 
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1. The Parliamentary Session 

P ARLIAMENTARY time in this season of the year is 
always taken up very largely by liiiancial business. 
Apart from this, the latter part of the session has been 
fully occupied, first with a number of measures of economic 
reorganisation, and secondly with measures designed to 
strengthen our civil and military defences against an 
impending crisis. 

On the side of public finance a number of changes have 
been made since the budget. Against considerable 
pressure, the Chancellor refused to alter his decision to 
increase by los. per standard horse-power the tax on 
motor cars, but he succumbed to the antagonism expressed 
to another of his budgetary changes. The tax on cinemato- 
graph film was abandoned when it proved impossible to 
find a formula that would leave the body of the tax intact 
while saving it from handicapping the struggling British 
film industry. On the other hand, a new tax was introduced 
into the Finance Bill, this time under pressure from the 
Left. In announcing the proposal to introduce 
compulsory military service, the Prime Minister had 
promised to take further steps to limit the profits of firms 
engaged on the rearmament programme. In fulfilment 
of this pledge, an Arms Profits Duty, now familiarly known 
as A.P.D., was introduced by way of amendment to the 
Finance Bill. It would appropriate for the state three- 
fifths of the profits earned by any concern executing, in 
one year, extra state orders worth £200,000. The tax 
would apply to profits earned during the next three years. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that the new 
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Ministry of Supply had been given drastic powers to 
prevent abnormal profits; the duty was therefore to be 
regarded as a supplementary measure, and the Chancellor 
himself as “ a long-stop for what escaped the prehensile 
hands of the Minister of Supply Sub-contractors would 
be included, provided that they had a total turnover of 
£200,000 a year from all their work being done directly or 
indirectly for the Government under the rearmament 
programme. 

There are inevitably many anomalies in such an unusual 
tax, applied not for economic or financial but for political 
purposes. One of the more obvious, in its original form, 
was the omission of the supply of foodstuffs from the 
trades liable to the tax. This was modified in face of 
parliamentary criticism, and profits on food supplied for 
military or kindred purposes will be taxed along with the 
profits of firms making guns or battleships. 

The Chancellor’s difficulties have been increased by 
a still further acceleration of defence plans. In a state- 
ment on July 15, he explained that the supplementary 
defence estimates, issued since the budget, would bring the 
nation’s total arms expenditure during the financial year 
1939-40 to £750 million — a total that has since had to be 
raised still further. This figure was £150 million more 
than had been provided in the budget statement for 
defence purposes. He had then announced that £250 
million of the total would be raised out of taxes, and the 
rest by loan. I’hc Chancellor now proposed to leave the 
amount to be raised out of taxes at the same figure, and to 
borrow on treasury bills to cover such portion of the 
rest as was not being raised under the Defence I . cans Act. 
This means that the total of government borrowing in the 
current financial year will be approximately £500 million, 
a sum in excess of the usual estimates for the normal annual 
savings of the people. Apart from the defence supple- 
mentary estimates. Sir John Simon announced that various 
of the civil departments would require £14 million more 
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than they had estimated before the budget. He had allowed 
for £5 million of such supplementarics in his budget 
estimates, and the rest would be met out of savings on the 
original votes. Undoubtedly the Chancellor has reason 
to look forward to a certain buoyancy of revenue as a 
by-product of the large-scale government expenditure, 
but a heavy burden of unproductive borrowing is bound to 
put a heavy strain on the economic stability of the country.* 

The economic measures considered by Parliament include 
an agricultural development Bill, embodying the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “ price insurance ” (another term for 
price stabilisation by means of subsidies) in regard to oats, 
barley and sheep ; a Bill for the compulsory rationalisation 
of the cotton industry on lines accepted by I.ancashire 
after years of discussion; a Milk Bill giving further govern- 
ment financial assistance in respect of cheap milk for children 
and mothers, bonuses to farmers producing a high-quality 
milk, and “ price insurance ” on milk diverted from the 
liquid milk market to the butter and cheese industries; 
and a Bill amalgamating Imperial Airways and British 
Airways into a single British international air-transport 
corporation. 

The Government also had to take up parliamentary time 
with an urgent measure to control terrorist activities by 
Irish republican sympathisers.! The list of explosive 
outrages culminated in the blowing up of cloakrooms at 
two London railway stations on July 26, the very day on 
which the Prevention of Violence (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill was being considered and passed by the House of 
Commons. Although numbers of men and women 
continued to be caught and convicted of crimes in 
connection with the terrorist campaign, it had already 
become manifest that the ordinary powers of the peace- 
time law were insufficient to deal with the menace. The 

* Sec below, p. 828. 

t See The Round Table, No. 113, June 1959, p. 619; and above, 
p. 802. 
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new Bill, which gives the police special powers of arrest, 
examination or expulsion from the country of all persons 
suspected of complicity or intended complicity in I.R.A. 
terrorism, was introduced, in the words of its preamble, 
in order to “ prevent the commission in Great Britain of 
further acts of violence designed to influence public opinion 
or government policy with regard to Irish affairs It 
may be said with assurance, and not merely as a piece of 
bombast, that the idea of amending British policy towards 
Ireland in response to these dangerous and childish exploits 
has never entered the head of the mass of Englishmen, 
who have treated the whole affair as a problem in 
criminology and public safety rather than political 
persuasion. 

The new Act is applicable to all persons who have not 
normally resided in Great Britain for the past twenty years ; 
the power taken to expel British subjects, and even citizens 
of the United Kingdom who normally reside in Northern 
Ireland, has been pounced upon by Irish republican propa- 
ganda as evidence that the Government has been obliged 
to acknowledge the unity of Ireland and its separation as a 
nation from Great Britain and the British Empire. No 
such interpretation can, of course, be placed on the measure ; 
on the other hand, it does not need propaganda to show 
that the existence of different legal nationalities, according 
to local law, in the different parts of the Commonwealth 
has been recognised for some years as a constitutional fact. 

II. Defence and Foreign Policy 

T he third main class of measures with which Parlia- 
ment has dealt concerns the organisation of our direct 
defences against the possibility of war. Four main 
measures have been considered. The first of them was the 
Civil Defence Bill,* establishing the rights and duties of 
employers and other classes in respect of the provision of 
* See The Round Table, No. iij, June 1939, p. 610. 
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ait-raid shelters; clarifying and extending the duties of 
local authorities ; and otherwise bringing the legal aspects 
of A.R.P. up to date. The second measure in this class 
was the Bill setting up a Ministry of Supply. Although 
the new Ministry will not in peace time have control of the 
supply of munitions and material for the Ait Ministry and 
the Admiralty, its powers are very wide. The Ministry 
will have authority to order that government contracts be 
given priority, to requisition output if difficulties should 
arise in obtaining such priority, to commandeer available 
storage facilities, to examine contractors’ records and fix 
prices, and to require the protection of essential plant 
against air raids. Opposition arose from members who 
wanted to give the Ministry much wider powers, including 
control over the supply of war material to the navy and 
air force. 

The third great defence Bill before Parliament was that 
setting up the new conscript force, known as the militia. 
The early indications that Labour opposition to this 
measure was slackening, in accordance with a realisation 
that the public as a whole approved of it, have been ful- 
filled in practice. The Trades Union Congress, at a 
special conference held at the end of Ma)’, approved by an 
overwhelming majority the policy recommended by its 
leaders of maintaining formal opposition to conscription, 
but of refusing to withdraw from co-operation with the 
Government in voluntary national service, or to take any 
industrial action against conscription. The Labour party, 
at its Whitsun coiii^erence, rejected by 1,670,000 votes to 
286,000 a motion to resist — apparently by direct action — 
any form of conscription until a Government was in power 
which Labour could trust. 

The first militiamen were called up in July, and an 
extremely encouraging feature of the episode, apart from the 
administrative smoothness with which it was carried 
through, was the unexpectedly high physical standard of the 
men called up. The number rejected was much lower 
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than had been anticipated, with the result that the force 
is to that extent larger than the planned figure. The 
cost of the formation of the militia is reckoned at 
million, apart from its later annual upkeep. Tribunals 
have been established for the consideration of conscientious 
objections. The number of men originally entered as 
having conscientious objection to serving in the militia was 
only 3,77J, or only 1-7 per cent, of the 219,964 men called 
upon to register at the beginning of June. This in- 
significant figure may be taken as a measure of the extent 
to which the continued aggression of the totalitarian 
Powers has completely counteracted the wave of pacifism 
that spread over Great Britain a few years ago. 

The last of the great batch of defensive legislation was 
the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Bill, introduced in order to 
enable reserves for the army, navy and air force to be called 
up gradually, each unit for a short period of time, instead 
of requiring solemn proclamation of a state of emergency 
before any reservists could be placed under arms. This 
measure, which was received without party opposition, 
was plainly necessary in order to keep our defences up to 
the pitch at which they must be through these perilous 
months. Anti-aircraft guns and barrage-balloon units 
are now familiar sights in the parks and public places. 
Far from causing public alarm, these precautions arc 
proving the best way of avoiding the danger of panic if a 
crisis should come upon us. 

In a speech early in June the Minister for War declared 
that very shortly Great Britain would have upwards of 
7jo,ooo men under arms. Lord Chatfield, Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence, more recently told the House 
of Lords that there had never been a time when our 
plans for a war emergency had been so carefully laid. 
Encouragement has also been found in the progress of 
civil defence. The number of volunteers for various 
air-raid precautionary services now exceeds two millions. 
This was the figure aimed at in the Government’s plan for 
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achievement by this summer, and although some specialist 
services are still short of the numbers that they require the 
response is a great tribute to the spirit of the people and 
their readiness for sacrifice in the public cause. 

Among the other defensive measures that call for brief 
note are the advice given to householders to store a week’s 
supply of non-perishable food ; the emergency barter 
agreement between the Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States for the exchange of 600,000 bales of 
cotton for 80,000 tons of rubber; the announcement of 
plans for the rationing of coal and petrol in war time; 
the introduction of a war risks insurance Bill, the announce- 
ment of plans for mobilising medical skill in war time, the 
impressive flights of R.A.F. bombing planes on long- 
distance practice cruises over France, and the first experi- 
mental black-out of London and the home counties on the 
night of August lo-ii. A vital piece of military re- 
organisation has been the appointment of two Inspectors 
General, one for the oversea forces and the other for the 
home forces. These important posts have been given to 
two of the outstanding soldiers of their generation. General 
Sir Edmund Ironside and General Sir Walter Kirke. 

Mention should also be made at this point of the plans 
laid for a Ministry of Information in the event of war. 
This will be concerned with all matters connected with 
news and publicity both at home and abroad. It will not, 
however, take over the B.B.C., nor impose a censorship of 
the press, other than restrictions to be voluntarily applied 
by the newspapers themselves. Nor will it operate in 
advance of a war emergency. The Minister indicated to 
take charge of it is Sir Samuel Hoare, and the permanent 
head would be Lord Perth. In peace time. Lord Perth 
has been made head of a new department of the Foreign 
Office, concerned with helping to put the British case to 
the people of foreign countries. This move is closely 
associated with the rapid extension of the B.B.C.’s foreign- 
language broadcasts, which would no doubt be multiplied 
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in war time. How far the medium-wave home services 
would be restricted for defence reasons in time of war it is 
impossible to foretell. The possibility that they may be 
curtailed was admittedly one of the reasons for the Govern- 
ment’s reversal of a previous decision not to give facilities 
for so-called wire broadcasting, whereby the subscriber 
can plug in to one of a series of programmes distributed 
along telephone wires. 

In foreign policy there has been every evidence of a 
complete unanimity of principle among all the parties and 
all groups of public opinion in the country, even though 
there continues to be a good deal of personal criticism of 
the Prime Minister. Lord Halifax’s speech of June Z9 * was 
described by the Manchester Guardian (Opposition Liberal) 
as without question the finest speech on foreign policy 
made by a Minister of the National Government since it 
came to power. “ Unshakably firm, irrefutably just, it 
expressed the ideals of those who look forward to a happier 
future with no less clarity than it reflected the present 
temper of the British people ”. The News Chronicle 
(Opposition Liberal) said that it would meet with the 
general approval of the British people, and it received 
equal praise from the Labour organ. A similar unanimity 
greeted both the Prime Minister’s statement of July ii on 
Danzig, and the plans to strengthen the resources of our 
allies and associates by providing an additional £50 million 
for the government guarantee of export credits extended 
where credit insurance would be impracticable on a 
commercial basis but where the transaction is regarded as 
desirable in the national interest. It is only by such in- 
direct means that ways can be found for Great Britain to 
lend money to her friends at a time when the resources both 
of her national savings and of her balance of oversea 
payments are strained to the utmost to pay for her own 
rearmament. 

On the other hand, the Government found itself faced 
* Extracts from this speech ate printed on p. 813 above. 
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with substantial opposition, even on its own benches, over 
the issue of the re-assembly of Parliament. Many members 
felt that the dispersal of the British Parliament for two 
months’ vacation would be regarded by the dictators as an 
invitation to take advantage of what these members 
regarded as the greater pliability of the Government than 
of Parliament. Several proposals were put forward, one 
being that Parliament should meet for one day each week, 
another that it should be represented during the vacation 
by a Council of State representative of the different parties 
in proportion to their parliamentary strength. The issue 
on which a vote was finally taken, however, was simply 
whether Parliament should be recalled after the recess on 
October 3, as the Government proposed, or on August 21, 
as Labour demanded. The Opposition amendment was 
defeated by 250 votes to 152, some 40 Government members 
abstaining. The Government, however, can ask for the 
recall of Parliament at an earlier date if an emergency 
should require it, and explicit undertakings have been 
given not to execute a change in British foreign policy 
without giving Parliament an opportunity to express its 
feelings. 

III. Br-ELiiCTioNS 

T he by-elections continue to show a shift of opinion 
against the Government since the general election of 
1935, but by no means on a sufficient scale to threaten a loss 
of its majority. At Kennington, late in May, 1 .about gained 
the seat, the Conservative vote falling from 12,401 to 7,119, 
while the Labour vote fell from 11,856 to 10,715. Their 
only other gain was in Brecon and Radnor, where the 
Government poll fell from 22,079 to 18,043, whereas the 
Labour poll rose from 19,910 to 20,679. In the Colne 
Valley constituency, a former Labour seat, the party 
managed to increase its poll from 16,725 to 17,^77, the 
Conservative vote falling from 10,917 to 9,012; the most 
striking feature of the result, however, was a fall in the 
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Liberal vote from 12,946 to 9,228, although the candidate 
had nursed the constituency for years. This discouragement 
to the Liberals was offset by their success in holding the 
North Cornwall seat, on a majority increased from 856 to 

I, 464, the Liberal poll rising from 16,872 to 17,072. The 

Liberal vote also increased at Hythe, where the Govern- 
ment held the seat by a majority of 2,439, a majority 

of 6,671 in 19}}, while their total poll fell from 13,559 to 
12,016. The Government majority was also reduced at 
Monmouth, where the Conservative vote fell from 23,262 
to 17,338, the Labour poll also falling from 13,454 to 

II, 545. As evidence that to some extent these reductions 
of majorities may be directed against the sitting party, 
whether Government or Opposition, the Caerphilly by- 
election showed a decline in the I.abour vote from 24,846 
to 19,847, while the Conservative vote rose from 7,738 
to 9,349. 

A study of 61 by-elections between the general election 
and the end of May this year, undertaken by a Manchester 
research group, showed that there had been remarkably 
little variation year by year in the proportion of the total 
votes cast that has been turned over from Government to 
Opposition, the average being roughly 3 per cent. With 
an equal turnover in every constituency at a general 
election, the number of Labour seats would be increased 
from 166 to 239, but the Government would still have a 
majority of 63 in the House of Commons. A turnover 
about half as large again would be necessary to give Labour 
a parliamentary majority. On the contrary, experience 
shows that by-elections frequently exaggerate the swing 
against the Government of the day. 


IV. A Rearmament Boom 

I N the field of trade and industry, a marked boom is 
well under way. At the beginning of the year, business 
was still in a state of depression. Recovery was hoped for, 
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but most pundits pinned their hopes upon the expectation 
of an autumn upturn in business in the United States, 
Actually, recovery has proceeded month by month with 
growing vigour since early in the year. And it has owed 
practically nothing to American stimulation. It is the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not the American 
purchaser, who has engineered recovery. The expenditure 
of many millions of pounds upon defence, that is to say, 
public works of a specialised kind, has brought the greater 
part of the country’s unemployed resources into activity 
again. It is a commonplace of history books that war 
is the “ great consumer.” In future editions there must 
be added a rider that modem “ near-war ” makes scarcely 
less large and widespread demands upon industry than 
war itself. 

In December last year the Economist’s index of business 
activity (1935 = 100) had fallen from its 1937 peak of 
113 J (in August and September of that year) to loi. But 
in January it shot up to 104J; in May to iioj; and in 
June, at iii^, it was only two points below its previous 
best. Employment shows the same swift upward course. 
In January the number of insured persons aged 16-64 in 
employment in Great Britain (excluding agriculture) was 
11,284,000. This was a marked falling-away from the 
record of 11,706,000 registered in September 1937. But 
by May there was a new high record of 11,838,000; and 
in July the 12 million mark was passed, the actual figure 
being 12,064,000. In January the tf)tal number of regis- 
tered unemployed aged 14 and over (including those in 
agriculture) was 2,039,000 ; in July it had fallen to 1,256,000. 
The number wholly unemployed in January was 1,594,000 ; 
in July it was only 1,014,000. 

Even this reduced total of unemployment is misleading. 
The normal number of workers passing from one job to 
another or seasonally idle in special trades may be taken 
as about half-a-million; another quarter-of-a-million, 
probably, are virtually unemployable because of age or 
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because of a wasted youth; militia and territorial army 
claims will now take away from work, say, still another 
quartcr-of-a-million on the average of the year. It is 
therefore clear that there is already a sharp shortage of 
labour. Even the pools of reserve labour in exceptionally 
depressed districts are actually smaller than they seem : 
many of the unemployed in such districts are too old to 
be easily reabsorbed; many more are too inexperienced 
after a youth of unemployment to be quickly trained for 
industry; and the bulk of the rest are not readily available 
for new types of work. Industries like aircraft manu- 
facture and engineering are already hampered for lack 
of personnel, and over wide areas of the country unemploy- 
ment in these trades has fallen as low as 2 per cent, of 
their insured workers. In fact, the clearest sign of the 
boom that is in progress is the nearness of industry in 
general to a novel state of full employment. 

It is the approach of full employment that gives the 
gigantic defence expenditure of the Government its 
decisive economic significance. After a series of supple- 
mentary estimates, the revised cost of defence in 1939-^0 
is put at ;C747 million, 90 per cent, more than last year. 
Total national expenditure on all purposes in 1939-40 
will be ;Ci,454 million : in 1935-34 it was £()<)o million, 
less than this year’s cost of defence. If the needs of 
oversea governments, local authorities and private business 
are added to the £500 million of loans and bills fore- 
shadowed by the Chancellor, normal savings will be a 
long way exceeded by this year’s borrowing needs. 

Here is the crux and peculiarity of the present boom. 
Rearmament began five or six years ago, but until now it 
did no more than take in some part of the slack left by 
depressed civil industry. The scene has swiftly changed. 
Expenditure on the defence programme has risen to a 
level capable of generating a boom despite the hesitations 
of wide sections of private business. The further ex- 
penditure projected for the near future threatens to make 
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demands upon labour, plant and capital which it will be 
literally impossible to satisfy without appreciably cutting 
down non-essential civil activity. No firm steps have so 
far been taken to do this; and, meanwhile, the problem 
is rendered more acute by the revival of most branches of 
non-armament industry under the indirect stimulus of 
defence spending. As employment, profits and wage- 
eamings rise, the demand for all sorts of consumption 
goods is growing as well. All industries in all parts of 
the country are affected. It is not only the engineering, 
aircraft and munitions trades that are busy; not only 
those of iron and steel, shipbuilding and coal. Ever since 
last November the registrations of private cars have run 
steadily above last year’s level month by month, and the 
improvement is accelerating. Registrations of com- 
mercial vehicles were below last year’s level until May, 
but they, too, have gathered speed lately ; and the course 
of retail trade shows the same steepening upward trend. 
It is true that the returns of the value of building plans 
(by 146 local authorities), which do not include direct 
government contracts, have shown a steady decline for 
a year and a half; but even in building the level of un- 
employment has distinctly fallen. It is almost certain 
that government contracts have much more than made up 
for the laggard progress of residential construction. 

This is not to say that there are no gaps in the recovery 
front. The present state of international tension is re- 
sponsible, not only for the vast arms activity that is the 
prime-mover of the rising trend of trade, but also for 
steady stagnation on the stock exchange, for reluctance to 
put through deals in real property, and for the relatively 
unfavourable record in recent months of the shops and 
stores in central and west London. The position was 
thus described by the Hconomist at the end of July : 

The incidence (of recovery) is, of course, uneven. The 

stimulus comes from industry, not from commerce or finance . ■ • 

It is the provinces that are busy ; the West End is still under a 
cloud, while the Qty is downright depressed. 
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The boom is distorted, but it is very wide-embracing, 
and the moment is very near when its future course must 
be determined by public policy. 

Other economic activities can be restricted to make 
way for near-war work in three ways. The curtailment 
of consumption by means of increased taxation, which is 
the first way, has so far been eschewed. Only one-third 
of this year’s defence expenditure is to come from taxes, 
even though the reason given in April by Sir John Simon 
for his reluctance to raise taxes, namely, that to do so 
would be to check recovery, has lost a great deal of what- 
ever force it then had. By next April the case for higher 
taxes will be invincible, but until then it is unlikely that, 
with a general election in the offing, sound finance of 
this sort will prevail over the easier way of seeming to 
make posterity pay for our defences. 

The second mode of restriction is by direct control 
over trade and employment and over labour and materials. 
The establishment of a Ministry of Supply with powers to 
secure priority for government contracts is a step in this 
direction. Restriction of non-essential imports and con- 
centration of the coimtry’s buying power upon necessary 
goods are other instances of controls that can hardly be 
avoided indefinitely. The guidance of exports into 
channels of strategic and diplomatic importance is another. 
The apportionment of labour to the places where it is 
most required is an even more imperative need. 

But neither taxation nor control has so far been ap- 
preciably employed to case the growing strain. The 
prevailing policy is rather an empirical one of “ wait and 
see.” In these circumstances it is almost certain that the 
third and crudest method of restriction must be brought 
into play. This is the way of inflation. With inflation 
operating, prices would be allowed to rise under the 
stimulus of the Government’s loan expenditure; public 
and private enterprise would bid against each other for 
scarce labour and materials. Though easy and automatic, 
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inflation is a hit-and-miss method, always inequitable and 
often dangerous. 

It would be very misleading not to emphasise at this 
point that, although the necessary conditions for inflation 
are being rapidly created, the fact of inflation is still absent. 
So far from rising, commodity prices arc still falling. 
The liconomsfs index of wholesale prices, based on loo 
for September i8, 1931, which stood at 151.3 at the end 
of December 1956 and at 113.7 two years later, was only 
1 14.7 on July 26, 1959. The position is paradoxical. 
Arms output has grown greatly ; there has at least been no 
reduction in the activity of the consumption trades ; every 
branch of industry — including textiles, where a truly 
notable recovery has been staged — is busy. Yet the 
prices of taw materials are still falling. It is true that 
the price index is appreciably affected by the record slump 
in wheat prices. It is true, too, that this is commonly 
a season of the year when prices fall back. But, even so, 
the fact remains remarkable; and, moreover, it goes a 
long way towards explaining why the worst strains of the 
armament boom have not yet become manifest. 

For instance, the boom is ultimately bound to imply 
a worsening of the trade balance as imports arc swollen. 
So far, this danger has not become pressing. 

United Kingdom : Overseas Tradic 


(ooo’s omitted) 


Monthly 

Domestic 

Stained 

Debit 

Average 

Exports 

Imports 

balance 

in : 

i 

£ 

£ 

^937 

45,466 

79 . 49 ^ 

36,026 

1938 

First half 

39»^40 

71.569 


of 1939 . 

39.414 

70.^79 

50.865 


In May, June and July, admittedly, the import surplus 
exceeded that of the same months in 1958, and this 
trend seems likely to continue. But there has been a 
steady decline in the prices of imports since 1937; raw 
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materials and foodstuflfs have become steadily cheaper; 
and that is why the boom has gone so far without the 
complications of soaring import surpluses, rising prices, 
increases in the cost of living, acrimonious wage demands 
and all the other signs of inflation. 

Yet these contingencies arc by no means out of the picture. 
Prices have failed to rise largely for two reasons (apart 
from changes in the volume of world stocks) : the per- 
sistence of recession in the United States, and the sudden 
over-supply of certain commodities like wheat, simply 
as a result of nature’s unexpected bounty. On the demand 
side, the full weight of government requirements has not 
yet been thrown into the scale. The 1939-40 programme 
of expenditure -is not yet in full swing. The urgently 
desirable policy of heaping up reserves of materials and 
food against an emergency has only been sketched out. 
Other Governments, too, have large demands still to make. 
The tide will assuredly turn. 

That is the position. There is a breathing space before 
the expected increase in prices begins. Until it docs, 
the best is being made of both worlds. There is a boom 
with low prices, high employment with a low cost of 
living. Money earnings and real earnings are still rising 
together. But the shadow of inflation overhangs the 
present prosperity; and it is equally in the interests of the 
community, who will suffer when prices soar, and of the 
Government, whose inescapable task is to carry througli 
the defence programme with efficiency and despatch, that 
plans should be laid forthwith to eke out the nation’s 
resources without the clumsy expedient of unchecked 
inflation. 
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I. Conferences on Canadian-American Affairs 

S OME years ago Dr. James T. Shotwcll, the dis- 
tinguished Canadian-born American scholar who is 
director of the division of economics and history in the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, conceived 
the idea that the Imdowmcnt, which had devoted much of 
its resources in the past to investigating the troubled areas 
of the world, might to good advantage encourage the study 
of what is perhaps the most successful example extant of 
peaceful international living — ^the relations between the 
United States and Canada. This idea has since borne fruit 
in at least two important projects : the scries of scholarly 
historical and economic stupes which arc appearing at 
intervals under the general title of Tk Relafms of Canada 
and the United States, and the three successive conferences 
on Canadian-American affairs which have taken place 
under the joint auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, 
the St. Lawrence University (Canton, New York), and 
Queen’s University (Kingston, Ontario). 

The first of these conferences was held at St. Lawrence 
in 1935 ; the second at Queen’s in 1957 ; while for the most 
recent (June 19-22, 1939) the members returned to St. 
Lawrence. Members of the conferences attend by invita- 
tion. The personnel has been primarily academic, though 
the lump has been somewhat leavened by the presence of a 
few members of both countries’ legislatures, government 
officials and civil servants, soldiers, journalists, and the like. 
It was remarked at one conference that the Americans 
present were chiefly either ex-Canadians or persons having 
some sort of special professional interest in relations with 
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Canada. This was less true in 1939 than on the earlier 
occasions; but it is probably fair to assume that the 
organisers have discovered that it is harder to interest the 
average American in Canadian-American relations than 
it is to interest the average Canadian. The conferences are, 
of course, entirely unofficial. They pass no resolutions, 
formulate no principles, and attempt no propaganda; 
volumes of proceedings are published. As the confer- 
ences are merely forums for exchange of views it is easy to 
accuse them of being ineffectual. Nevertheless, it could 
probably be demonstrated that they have had a measurable 
if limited effect in increasing the diffusion of information 
(and therefore presumably of understanding) concerning 
each country’s problems on the opposite side of “ the line 
In their subject-matter the conferences have reflected in 
a rather striking fashion the deteriorating world situation 
of the past few years and the concurrently growing anxiety 
of the North American countries. Foreign policy had no 
place on the agenda of the 1935 meeting, but one im- 
provised discussion, chiefly turning about the Far F.astern 
situation, did take place. In 1937 a full session was 
devoted to the foreign situation. In 1939 it entirely 
dominated the discussions, which were primarily dedicated 
to study of the external relations of North America. 
Economic relations were dealt with at some length, and tlic 
final sessions were devoted, significantly enough, to a 
matter to which neither of the previous conferences had 
paid much attention — the problems of defence. Many 
schools of thought were represented in the discussions of 
these questions. One interesting feature was the all-but 
unanimous fashion in which Canadian speakers called upon 
the United States to assume a role of active leadership in 
the struggle for world order. In an introductory paper an 
eminent Canadian economist pointed out that a re-integra- 
tion of world economy was certain to take place in the near 
future; and that the question whether the ultimate result 
would be a fascist type of trade system founded on force, 
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or a system founded on peace and free exchange, rested 
largely with the United States. A later speaker argued that 
sooner or later the American republic would have to face 
its destiny: that power brought responsibility with it; 
and that for all its reluctance the most powerful nation in 
the world could not indefinitely avoid assuming the burden 
of the creation and defence of some sort of world balance of 
power. The Americans on their side displayed, to an 
extent that certainly surprised some Canadian observers, a 
conviction that the practical interests of the United States 
were closely bound up with the outcome of the present 
critical situations in Europe and the Far East. I'he view 
was expressed, not once but several times, that, all questions 
of morals and sentiment apart, the republic simply could 
not afford to see Great Britain and France destroyed or 
rendered impotent, or Japan become undisputed master of 
eastern Asia. It would perhaps, be unwise to attach too 
much importance to these declarations, which came, after 
all, from Americans representing predominantly the in- 
tellectual centres of the eastern states ; yet the change of 
tone as compared with that in evidence at the earlier 
meetings was remarkable, and provided striking evidence 
of the force of the impact of recent happenings upon the 
mind of some sections at least of the American people. 

Curiously enough, the really intransigent expressions 
of isolationist sentiment in 1939 came not from Americans 
at all, but from the spokesmen of the anti-imperialist 
groups in Canada, which as usual were ably and articulately 
represented. One of these, speaking with a vehemence 
that seemed to some observers to reflect the sense of defeat 
which has apparently been growing in the minds of the 
isolationists in Canada since September of 1938, went so 
far as to tell the Americans present that they were witnessing 
the last struggle of a part of the English-speaking world for 
self-government. (The reference was to the legal in- 
capacity of Canada to declare neutrality in a British war, and 
the refusal of the Canadian Government to introduce 
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legislation investing her with this power). More than one 
French-Canadian member spoke; they confined themselves 
in the main to exposition of the reluctance of their people to 
contemplate intervention in a war in which Canadian 
interests and Canadian security were not definitely and 
directly at stake. 

In the discussion of these larger and very pressing issues, 
questions of Canadian -American relations per se tended to 
fall into the background. Some such questions, however, 
were raised in the discussions on defence. A Canadian 
speaker, describing the Dominion’s new defence pro- 
gramme, suggested that it was inspired, not only by fear of 
the aggressor States, but also by the desire to impress the 
United States with the fact that Canada was bearing her 
proper share in the general defence of North America, and 
that the United States would never need to intervene on 
Canadian soil in the interest of her own security. More 
than one Canadian expressed the opinion that the scheme 
for the construction by the United States of a military 
highway across British Columbia, connecting the conti- 
nental United States with Alaska, was inadmissible as being 
inconsistent with Canadian self-respect. One possible 
source of Canadian-American difficulty was briefly noticed 
by two Canadian speakers, who suggested that if the United 
States adopted a policy of excluding immigrants from 
Canada this would occasion an increasing divergence 
between the two countries’ standards of living and pre- 
sumably a deterioration of the present friendly relations. 
In view of the apparently hardening sentiment on the 
subject in Congress, this question may conceivably become 
a serious one in the near future. 

Considerable discussion resulted from the suggestion of 
an American speaker that Canada ought to join the Pan- 
American Union, a suggestion which seemed acceptable to 
the American members generally. Canadians were less 
united on the issue. The anti-imperialist groups appeared 
in general to favour the idea, but a number of arguments 
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were advanced against it. One speaker suggested that the 
motive of the American desire to bring Canada into the 
Union was the idea that she would lend support to American 
policy, and went on to point out that if she did take this 
line she might impair her relations with Latin America, 
which now are satisfactory though relatively unimportant ; 
whereas if she chose to take an independent line, distinct 
from that of the United States, her relations with that 
country, which naturally are of paramount importance to 
her, might suffer. The same speaker hinted that the Union 
might seem more acceptable to Canada if Great Britain, 
France and Holland (all of which are American Powers) 
were included in it; while another, following the general 
Canadian line of argument already noted, thought that 
Canada would be readier to join if the United States showed 
itself prepared to take a more active role in world affairs 
generally. The discussion was rather inconclusive, though 
it left the impression that a majority of the Canadian repre- 
sentatives were not convinced that the Dominion would be 
well advised to adhere to the Union. One Canadian 
suggested, however, that it was time for his countrymen 
to give more careful consideration to this question, for 
if left in its present state it might some day prove 
“ the entering wedge ” for serious Canadian-American 
difficulties. 

II. Back to the Constitution 

E ver since the beginning of the world depression, 
increasing national attention has been given to the 
British North America Act, and in November 1957 a Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was 
appointed to survey the constitutional situation after 
hearing evidence throughout the country. This Commis- 
sion, at the time of writing, has not yet reported ; but the 
briefs presented to it by the provinces disclosed that pro- 
vincial agreement on constitutional changes is as far off as 
ever. The status quo received wide approval, especially 
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in Ontario and Quebec. Cutting across the constitutional 
problem in its domestic aspects came the international 
situation, and out of it arose the question of Canadian 
neutrality. In these circumstances, many minds have 
turned to the study of the actual terms of the British North 
America Act, including the legal issue of neutrality, and to 
a review of the opinions of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the light of those terms. “ Back to the 
Constitution ” seems, to-day, to constitute some rallying- 
ground for public opinion. 

No detailed review will be made here of the judicial 
decisions on the Act ; for comprehensiveness is out of the 
question and selection would be misleading. In addition, 
this work has recently been done in a first-class manner 
by Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., parliamentary counsel to the 
Senate, in a report on the British North America Act* * * § 
recently presented to that body. We aim to regard rather 
“ the constitution itself and not what has been said about 
it”.f The proposed review may disclose in some degree 
that John A. Macdonald’s hope of avoiding “ all conflict 
of jurisdiction ” | was not the mere rhetoric of debate. 

The preliminaries to the enactment of the British North 
America Act are well known. The general intentions are 
clear : to give to the Dominion legislative power over 
national matters and to the provinces legislative power over 
local matters. The preamble to the Act says that “ the 
Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
expressed their desire to be federally united ”. This 
“ desire ” had been expressed in the London Conference 
Resolutions of i866,§ where the whole scheme was 

* The King’s Printer, Ottawa, 1959. 

f Per Frankfurter, J. in Graves et al v. Phe People of N.Y., (1938) 
U.S., March 27, 1939. 

4 : Confederation Debates (February 6, 1865) in Kennedy, Statutes, 
Treaties and Documents of the Canadian Constitution (Oxford, 1930), 
P- 5 59 - 

§ 'fhe London Conference Resolutions are cited in Kennedy, op. 
cit., pp. 61 1 et seq. 
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consideted de novo by colonial delegates, and an agreement 
was reached to seek “ the sanction of the Imperial Parliament 
... for the union of the Provinces on the principles 
adopted by the Conference ”. The governing principles 
laid down are abundantly clear : 

A general government charged with matters of common interest 
to the whole covintry and local governments for each of the 
Canadas and for the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick charged with the control of local matters in their respective 
sections. 

The Resolutions were forwarded to the Colonial Secretary 
by Macdonald with a request for legislation based on their 
expressed terms. . 

The Resolutions contained an enumeration of provincial 
subject-matters (Resolution 41), and these the draftsman, 
Lord Thring, turned into section 92 of the British North 
America Act. They became exclusive to the provinces, 
for the simple reason that the I-ondon Resolutions desired 
the provinces to have “ control of local matters ”. Again, 
the London Resolutions (No. 28) assigned to the Dominion 
“ power to make laws for the peace, welfare and good 
government of the Confederation . . . and especially 
laws respecting the following subjects Here followed 
thirty-six enumerated subjects, of which the last read : 
“ And generally respecting all matters of a general character, 
not specially and exclusively reserved for the local legisla- 
tures ”. Now, it is a matter of historical record that 
section 92 of the Act was drafted first ; and, as Lord Thring 
approached the drafting of section 91 (the federal legislative 
powers), all that he strictly needed to do was to state that 
the federal legislature had power to legislate on all matters 
not assigned exclusively to the provinces. This, in fact, he 
did, and the clause would have been sufficient to distribute 
the powers. Resolution No. 28, however, faced him, de- 
manding its expression in statutory form. 1 le could not, 
and did not, include its enumerated heads in section 91 as 
further powers, because the Resolution had referred to them 
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as especially ” laws illustrative of the general residuary 
power given to the Dominion. In sections 92 and 91, 
therefore, which were amply and carefully founded on 
Resolutions 41 and 28 of the London Conference, 
provincial powers were enumerated and exclusive, while 
federal powers were the residuum, with illustrations. The 
whole range of legislative powers within the new Dominion 
was exhausted by the distribution. 

Section 91 runs as follows : 

It shall be lawful for the Queen by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and I louse of Commons to make I.aws for 
the Peace, Order and Good Government of Canada in relation 
to all matters not coming within the classes of subjects by this 
Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces, 
and for greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality 
of the foregoing Powers of this section, it is hereby declared 
that (notwithstanding anything in this Act) the exclusive legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to all 
matters within the classes of subjects next hereinafter enumerated ; 
that is to say — 

(Here follows an enumeration of twenty-nine classes of subjects 
concluding with this unnumbered paragraph) : 

And any matter coming within any of the classes of subjects 
enumerated in this section shall not be deemed to come within 
the class of matters of a local or private nature comprised within 
the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces. 

This is to be read in conjunction with section 92. 

In each Province the legislature may exclusively make laws in 
relation to matters coming within the classes of subjects herein- 
after enumerated ; that is to say — 

(Here follows an enumeration of sixteen classes of subjects of which 
the last is the following) : 

16. Generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in 
the Province. 

Neither to the Dominion nor to the provinces is given 
jurisdiction over any field of law ; each is given authority 
to make laws “ in relation to ” matters coming within 
certain spheres. The provincial powers are exclusive, 
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and they cover an enumeration of classes of matters. The 
Dominion powers are residuary, and residuary they remain. 
Certain enumerations follow, but in a declaratory clause, 
which is written “ for greater certainty ” (the “ especially ” 
of the I.ondon Resolutions, No. 28) and “ not so as to 
restrict the generality of the foregoing terms ”. The clause 
is not enacting — “shall extend”; it is declaratory — 
“ extends ”. It neither adds to nor takes away from the 
residuary clause. Section 91 followed in an admirable 
manner not merely the general scheme of the London 
Conference but in particular Resolution No. 28. Dominion 
legislation will prevail if it is of a general nature ; provincial 
legislation will prevail if it is merely of a local provincial 
nature. 

If any competent person cares to examine the cases for 
the first twenty years after the enactment of the constitution, 
he will see that the terms of the Act, as here analysed, not 
only prevailed but also provided a working scheme. To 
examine the subsequent cases would be here impossible; 
but it is more than clear that they turned the Act into 
something which its terms never intended. In effect, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has legislated for 
Canada. Illustrations from its decisions may be given : 

(i) It has separated the enumerations of section 91 from the 
governing enacting clause and has given them a place as separate, 
distinct and paramount grants, which they are not, turning them 
into the only normal legislative power of the Dominion. 

(ii) It has looked on the residue of power left with the 
Dominion as something apart from its enumerated examples, 
reading for “ extend “ shall extend”. It has spoken of a 
“ general power ” and “ particular powers ” of the Dominion 
as though they were two separate things ; and it has erected its 
conception of a “ general power ” into one which is valid only 
in a national emergency. 

(iii) Not satisfied with all this, it has so modified some of the 
enumerated examples of the Dominion’s power as to divest 
them of any authority. 

(iv) It has practically destroyed the doctrine of different 
aspects of any legislative subject-matter by forgetting that there k a 
federal as well as a provincial aspect of “ property and civil rights ”. 
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(v) It took on, in 1896, in express words, a special guardian- 
ship of the provinces and, in becoming a guardian, it ceased to 
be judicial.* 

The terms of the Act, in their plain meaning, are not 
supremely difficult of application; and the complexities 
which to-day flow from our constitution, to the detriment 
of our national life, do not flow from the terms of the Act, 
but from the interpretation of them, which cannot be 
justified on any reasonable grounds. It is clear that the 
“ Fathers of Federation ”, working with I.ord Thring, gave 
to Canada an instrument of government flexible in its 
terms and capable of becoming an admirable basis for the 
growth of a nation — a federal nation. In its terms there is 
clear scope for national life and for provincial life. It would 
indeed seem that if both are to progress wc must go “ back 
to the constitution ” and give its terms a chance to work 
once more as they did in the early days. It is surely not too 
much to try to do. This, of course, raises the whole 
question of appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

The Statute of Westminster declared that the Parliament 
of Canada had full power to make laws having extra- 
territorial operation and abolished the doctrine of repug- 
nancy under the Colonial Laws Validity Act. Under the 
Statute of Westminster, the power of the Parliament of 
(ianada to abolish all appeals to the Judicial Committee in 
criminal cases was upheld in British Coal Corporation v. 
The King.'\ The failure of the Judicial Committee to 
uphold the social legislation of Mr. R. B. Bennett’s Govern- 
ment, commonly known as “ the New Deal ”, gave rise to 

* For an extraordinary attempt to guard the provinces as against 
the federal taxing-power, see Lord Atkin in A.G. for Canada v. A.G. 
for Ontario, (1957) A.C. 355, at pp. 366-7. So strange are Lord 
Atkin’s words that Mr. C. H. C^han suggested in the House of 
Commons (April 1939) that the Governor-General in Council should 
seek from the Supreme Court an opinion as to whether the Canadian 
Parliament could legally appropriate money for provincial subject- 
matters. 

t (1935) A.C. 500. 
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wide discussion, and the whole matter of appeals took on a 
sense of reality for which there was no previous parallel in 
Canadian history. Public opinion is far from being 
crystallised. On the one hand, there continues the old 
doctrinaire argument, built on little exact knowledge and 
informed largely by sentiment, that legislative power 
without Canadian judicial finality is a relic of colonialism. 
On the other hand, the legal profession, in so far as it has 
expressed itself corporately through Bar Associations and 
the like, continues to talk of “ bonds of Empire ”, of “ the 
footsteps of the Throne ”, of “ keeping the law in step ” — 
an approach equally sentimental if less justifiable. There 
is, however, a great body of sensible and well-informed 
middle opinion which would link the whole question with 
the movement “ back to the constitution ”, seeking change 
in the hope that the British North America Act might be 
applied to Canadian life in its own terms by a Canadian 
judiciary. This body of opinion is practical, and its leaders 
refrain from emotional argument, meeting each point as far 
as possible on grounds of facts. Thus, it is becoming 
clearer that appeals to the Judicial Committee are not a bond 
of Empire, are not going to the footsteps of the I'hrone, and 
that the Judicial Committee does not necessarily keep the 
law “ in step ”. Much more difficult to meet is the 
opinion that the Judicial Committee possesses, of necessity, 
an objectivity which does not and cannot exist in Canada. 
That opinion might be met on many grounds, of which the 
most important would be that we need the very subjectivity 
of Canadian judges ; for the merest tyro in jurisprudence 
knows the importance of this in the whole judicial process. 
However aU this may be, public opinion is in practice far 
more favourable to the total abolition of appeals to the 
Judicial Committee than it was in 1954 when the matter was 
reviewed in The Round Table.* That article, however, 
suggested that serious difficulties might arise; for it was 


* No. 96, September 1934, pp. 808 et seq. 
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then far from clear whether all appeals from both federal and 
provincial courts could be abolished without Dominion- 
provincial agreement. Since 1934, much study has been 
given to the issues at stake. 

In 1938, Mr. C. H. Cahan introduced a Bill dealing with 
appeals and it received the approval of Mr. E. Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice. During the debates on Mr. Cahan’s 
Bill, Mr. Lapointe suggested that the Bill be held over for 
further study and he introduced for the first time in public 
a new point of view. He maintained that the Parliament of 
Canada had power to abolish all appeals in all matters from 
any court — federal or provincial — to the Judicial Committee. 
He pointed out that under section 92 of the British North 
America Act the provincial powers in relation to courts, 
the administration of justice and procedure apply only 
“ within the province ”, and that, as they cannot include 
a power to abolish appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada,* 
which is outside the province, so, a fortiori, they cannot 
include power to abolish appeals to the Judicial Committee. 
Such power must lie with the Dominion under its residue of 
power and under section loi of the British North America 
Act, where power is granted to the Parliament of Canada to 
establish “ a general court of appeal for Canada ”. On 
Mr, I.apointe’s advice, Mr. Cahan withdrew his Bill. 
Mr. l.apointc added that in the next session facilities would 
be given if necessary for discussion. Mr. Cahan’s Bill was 
reintroduced and passed its first reading in January 1939. 

A revised version came up for discussion, with the full 
sympathy of the Minister of Justice, on April 14, 1939, in 
the following form : 

I. Section fifty-four of the Supreme Court Act . . . is repealed 
and the following substituted therefor — 

“ 54. (i) The Supreme Court shall have hold and exercise 
exclusive ultimate appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within and for Canada; and the judgment of the Court 
shall, in all cases, be final and conclusive.” 

Crevn Grain Compat^ v. Dty, (1908) A.C. 504. 
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2. Notwithstanding any royal prerogative or anything con- 
tained in any Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom or 
any Act of the Parliament of (Canada or any Act of the legislature 
of any province of Canada or any other statute or law, no appeal 
shall lie or be brought from any Court now or hereafter estab- 
lished within Canada to any court of appeal tribunal or authority 
by which, in the United Kingdom, appeals or petitions to His 
Majesty in Council may be ordered to be heard. 

3. The Judicial Committee Act, 1833, chapter forty-one of 
the statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1833, and the Judicial Committee Act, 1844, chapter sixty-nine 
of the statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1844, and all orders rules or regulations made under 
the said Acts are hereby repealed in so far as the same are part 
of the law of Canada. 

The explanatory notes attached to the Bill pointed out that 
it was based on sections 91 and loi of the British North 
America Act, 1 867, and on the provisions of the Statute of 
Westminster. 

Mr. Cahan, in moving the second reading, asked that the 
Bill be referred to the Supreme Court of Canada for the 
purpose of ascertaining the powers and jurisdiction of 
Parliament to enact the proposed legislation. Mr. Lapointe 
approved the terms of the Bill and the authorities on which 
it was based. He thought it wiser, however, to adjourn 
the debate, since he accepted Mr. Cahan’s proposal for 
reference to the Supreme Court. There the matter lies. 
There can be no doubt about the wisdom of the whole pro- 
cedure. Both Mr. Cahan and Mr. Lapointe spoke with 
great authority and marked restraint. The former laid 
down a political principle which commands the widest 
respect ; freedom to control all our life is the only guarantee 
of ready acceptance of duties and responsibilities in the 
British Commonwealth. He raised, too, an important 
implication. He called for effective measures “ to change, 
increase and strengthen” the personnel of the Supreme 
Court, in order that, with the prospect of becoming the 
ultimate and final court, it “ may have and enjoy the full 
confidence of the Canadian people ”. If Mr. Cahan’s 
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Bill becomes law, real force will be given to the demands, 
put forward over many years, for a large increase in judicial 
salaries. And it is to be hoped, when Canadian legal 
education receives its much-needed improvement, that the 
bar will contain more and more men to whom judicial 
office will mean the crown of professional accomplishment. 

It is necessary to add something further. If ever the Bill 
becomes law, it will be largely futile as long as the opinions 
already given by the Judicial Committee on the British 
North America Act are of authority. The Supreme 
Court of Canada is bound by these decisions. If we are to 
go back to the terms of the British North America Act, we 
must go back to them shorn of the misinterpretations that 
have been placed on them, in order that the Supreme Court 
may be able to build up de novo a Canadian jurisprudence on 
the terms of the Act. How this can be done is at present 
problematical ; but a proposal by Mr. O’Connor at present 
holds the field as a basis for discussion. He suggests 

the causing of an enactment by the Imperial Parliament of a 
British North America Act Interpretation Act, which should 
declare, saving the effect of all things already decided and done, 
that the true intent of the British North America Act, 1867, is 
and always has been, etc., etc. (as per a formula to be stated in 
the words of one or more of the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee rendered before . . . 1896) and that thenceforth the 
Act should be interpreted and construed accordingly. 

It looks as though his suggestion will lead to parliamentary 
debate. 

In turning to discuss the question of Canadian neutrality, 
we arc concerned in this article only with a legal question 
and not at all with policy. It is a political issue, whether 
the law ought to be what it apparently is. Nor are we 
concerned with the practical implications of the law if 
Canada, while perhaps legally at war, did not wish to take 
any active part in it. It may indeed be true, as General 
Smuts once said, that discussions over neutrality are largely 
idle in the light of the fact that the march of mighty events 
will undoubtedly govern the issues. On the other hand 
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the law in Canada must be faced, not simply because it must 
govern the legal situation, but because any proposals to 
change or clarify the legal situation must proceed from the 
law as it is. Once again we go “ back to the constitution 

Under the Royal Parliamentary Titles Act, the King’s 
title was proclaimed on May 15, 1927, as 

George (V), by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 

The Latin form was also included in the Proclamation : 

Georgius (K) Dei Gratia Magnae Britamiae, Hiberniae et terrarum 
transmarinarum quae in ditione sunt Britannica Rex, Fidei Defensor, 
Indiae Imperator. 

Now the term “ British Dominions beyond the Seas ” is 
of Canadian origin, having been suggested by the Canadian 
Cabinet on February 9, 1901.* It is apparent that it is of 
geographical significance only, and that it does not refer to 
“ the Dominions ” as defined in the Statute of Westminster. 
In other words, the term does not mean that there is a 
“ Kingdom of Canada ”, created by implication under the 
proclamation flowing from the Royal Titles Act. That 
it was not intended to do so is apparent from the Latin 
version, where the words “ in ditione ” disclose a concept 
quite out of keeping with the status of Canada as a separate 
kingdom. 

In turning once more to the British North America Act, 
we find that Canada is a “ Dominion under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom ”. Executive authority is “ vested 
in the Queen ”, and, where the provisions of the Act refer to 
“ the Queen ”, “ they extend also to the heirs and suc- 
cessors of Her Majesty, Kings and Queens of the United 
Kingdom ”. In the light of this fundamental position, 
which is specifically protected from any legislative action 
in Canada by the Statute of Westminster, it would seem that, 
notwithstanding Canadian legislation in connection with 

* See Kennedy, Constitution of Canada (Oxford, 1938), pp- 5*8 
et seq. 
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Edward VIII’s abdication. His Majesty’s Declaration of 
Abdication Act, 1936, of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, became in law automatically operative in 
Canada. However that may be, there is no evidence either 
in that Act or in the succeeding Canadian Statute assenting 
to it that either Parliament contemplated a “ Kingdom of 
Canada ” or that George VI succeeded to a Canadian crown 
as “ King of Canada ” in any sense in which those terms 
would have a legal meaning. In other words, the royal 
tide, the British North America Act (which Canada cannot 
change) and the Abdication Acts disclose that the Crown 
is one and indivisible as far as Canada is concerned. We 
have not, for Canada, a personal union such as existed 
between England and Hanover before the accession of 
Queen Victoria. 

Finally, George VI was not crowned as “King of 
Canada ”. A new coronation oath was provided to take 
the place of that in the statute of William and Mary, under 
which the King swore “ to govern the people of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Dominions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes 
in Parliament agreed on and the respective laws and customs 
of the same”. The new coronation oath — concerning 
which the Canadian Government was consulted, concurring 
in the changes — itself of doubtful legal authority, is in the 
following terms : 

Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of 
Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa, of your possessions and the other terri- 
tories to any of them belonging or pertaining, and of your 
Empire of India, according to their respective laws and customs ? 
I solemnly promise so to do. 

There is nothing whatever in this oath to constitute 
George VI “ King of Canada ” with any legal implication 
that the Crown has ceased to be one. Indeed, the Prime 
Minister of Canada was careful to point out that the 
coronation service contained no reference to the King’s 
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title and that it had not been changed in any way by the 
cotonation ceremony.* George VI is “ King of Canada ” 
in the colloquial sense that he is King of all his dominions — 
of each parish and township therein. He is not “ King of 
Canada ” in the sense that he wears or was crowned with 
a separate Canadian crown; and the term, if used at all, is 
purely i nf ormal and has no legal meaning. No coronation 
ceremony, apart from statute, could change for Canada the 
legal indivisibility of the Crown as laid down in the British 
North America Act. 

Such would appear to be the legal situation, and it is of 
pretty general acceptance. Could Canada change it by 
statute ? There is a school of thought which believes that 
the effect of a declaration of war by the Crown could be 
nullified by Canadian legislation, on the lines perhaps of the 
Status of the Union Act in South Africa. Without 
discussing that Act, it would appear that such Canadian 
legislation would undoubtedly imply a change in the British 
North America Act, the terms of which govern the legal 
situation. When, however, we come to that point the 
atmosphere thickens. It would be very difficult indeed to 
secure such a change — certainly at present, with the central 
provinces more than ever on guard over the British North 
America Act, and with domestic issues and opinions 
cutting deeply across the constitutional side of imperial and 
international affairs. General Smuts, on this subject, 
would seem to have had the last word. 


* 212 Canada ; Commons Debates, 1442, 144}. 
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I. Fortunes of the New Government 

N ot fot nearly twenty-five years has the Common- 
wealth been governed by a minority party in the 
House of Representatives. In Alfred Deakin’s phrase, 
there arc again “ three elevens in the field The Country 
party maintained its threatened refusal to enter a coalition 
led by Mr. Menzies, and thus dissolved the combination 
that has been in office (with the exception of two years, 
early in the great economic depression) ever since the 
resignation of Mr. W. M. Hughes in 1922. The new 
Government, which was sworn in on April 26, was there- 
fore drawn exclusively from the United Australia party. 
The Prime Minister himself took over the Treasury; the 
former Treasurer, Mr. R. G. Casey, was assigned to a new 
Ministry of Supply and Development ; the portfolios of the 
Attorney-General and of Defence remained in the hands 
respectively of the vetetan Mr. W. M. Hughes and of Mr. 
G. A. Street. Sir Henry Gullett, who in former 
Administrations had been Minister for Customs and 
Minister in charge of Trade Treaties, became Minister for 
External Affairs. It is expected, however, that the Prime 
Minister will take a very active personal part in the formula- 
tion of external policy — a sphere in which he is himself 
keenly interested. 

Mr. Menzies, himself not yet forty-five, has chosen a 
young team, even for an Australian Administration, and has 
shown both originality and discrimination in his creation of 
portfolios and allocation of duties. Drawn mainly from 
New South Wales and Victoria, the Ministry nevertheless 
contains representatives from all states except Tasmania — a 
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matter of some importance in a federal country with an area 
as large as that of Europe. 

The new Prime Minister announced a programme of 
energetic progress with the work of national preparedness, 
not only on the military but also on the civil side. He 
entered office with high hopes, too, of doing something to 
improve the deliberative work of the House. His first 
parliamentary session, however, must have been both 
harassing and disappointing for him. There can be no 
more searching test of the courage and temper of a political 
leader than the position of a Government that depends for 
its majority upon support from a third party on the cross- 
benches. Under weak leadership, a condition of more or 
less stable impotence soon supervenes — as more than one 
Australian state in recent years has found to its cost. With 
bold and patient direction, on the other hand, much can be 
accomplished, as Deakin showed early in the history of the 
Commonwealth. The Government has emerged from its 
first session, though rather battered and perhaps uncom- 
fortable after swallowing a few unwelcome draughts, with 
some credit and with its major legislation safely on the 
statute-book. 

The Labour Opposition, of course, has taken advantage 
of the parliamentary situation to the full, and has hampered 
the Government’s measures with great thoroughness. 
But that, after all, is the duty of a parliamentary Opposition. 
Even in these times, to regard opposition to the Govern- 
ment in office as disloyalty to the country is dangerous to 
freedom. The Country party gave its promised dis- 
criminating and critical support to the Government, 
although its leader has played rather an inglorious part; 
the session both began and ended with a bitter personal 
attack by Sir Earle Page upon Mr. Menzies, to which the 
latter replied with dignity and restraint. By agreeing 
to the imposition of the “ guillotine ”, the Country party 
enabled the Government to overcome the stonewalling 
tactics of the Opposition. The Country party is said to 
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be an unhappy family and to be restive under its present 
leadership. 

Much interest attached to the way in which the Prime 
Minister would deal with the national insurance scheme, his 
continued support of which had caused his resignation from 
the Lyons Government.* By the time of his election to 
leadership of his party, the measure that had been placed on 
the statute-book last year appeared not to have the support 
of any one of the political parties. The Labour party 
condemned it, mainly because it was based throughout on 
the contributory principle and because it made no provision 
for unemployment insurance. The Country party con- 
demned it because it applied only to employees and ex- 
cluded the whole small-farmer class. The United 
Australia party was hopelessly divided in opinion, but the 
majority feared the cost — added to that of the defence 
programme — even of putting into operation the existing 
Act. That Act, however, had previously been pro- 
claimed to come into operation on September 4, 1959. 
Although the country clearly wanted a national insurance 
system, nobody could be sure what national insurance 
system it did want. 

This is the kind of confusion that in ordinary circum- 
standfes a general election may dispel. But none of the 
parties wanted an immediate election, and in any case the 
Government could find no basis upon which its own sup- 
porters would agree. Compromise and delay thus became 
inevitable. Mr. Menzies did indeed choose for tlie new 
portfolio of Social Services Sir Frederick Stewart, a man of 
independent spirit whose advocacy of a comprehensive 
scheme of national insurance had been vigorous, and who 
pledged himself on assuming office to get an effective 
system into operation. In order to deal with the immediate 
situation, however, the Government proposed, first, to 

* Earlier stages of the national insurance scheme were discussed in 
The Round Table, No. 112, September 1958, pp. 834-7; No. 114. 
March 1939, p. 423 ; No. 115, June 1939, pp. 624-3. 
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annul by statute the proclamation bringing the Act into 
operation in September next, thus leaving intact the 
administrative structure already created; and secondly 
to entrust to a joint select committee the task of making 
recommendations before September 50 on the whole 
subject of national insurance, including unemployment 
insurance. This proposal involved the Prime Minister in 
some inconsistency with his earlier declarations on the 
subject, a point upon which he was taunted by Sir Earle 
Page. But it is not easy to see what alternative course was 
practicable, in the existing state of opinion. In the event, 
the Government’s Bill to amiul the proclamation was 
passed, but the proposal for reference to a select committee 
was defeated, the Country party voting with the Opposition. 
The Government was thus left to formulate by its own 
methods its policy regarding national insurance. I'hc one 
clear thing in the situation is that the scheme in its present 
form is dead. There has been some criticism of the fact 
that the cost to the country has already been of the order of 
50,000, but that is not the most serious clement in a 
rather sorry story. No doubt it was a bold venture to 
introduce in such times as these a comprehensive 
measure of national insurance. On the other hand, it is 
precisely in times like these that a democracy needs to be 
most resolute in promoting social justice. 


II. Public Finance 

T he Australian I.oan Council, at a recent meeting, was 
faced with real difficulties in arranging a loan pro- 
gramme for the ensuing financial year that would provide 
for the expanding needs of defence, for necessary develop- 
mental and unemployment relief works by the states, for 
budget deficits, and for the requirements of semi-govern- 
mental bodies such as public utilities, while remaining 
nevertheless within the capacity of a rather embarrassed 
money market. 
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The programmes originally put forward by the seven 
Governments totalled million, of which the Common- 
wealth’s share was £i6 million. This was quite beyond the 
capacity of the market, under the difficult conditions of low 
export prices and rising costs. It was therefore agreed that 
the total borrowings for the states and their semi-govern- 
mental authorities should, with certain adjustments, be 
approximately the same as for 1938-39. The following 
programme was ultimately agreed upon, figures for 1938-39 
being given for purposes of comparison. 



i 93»-39 

1939-40 

Commonwealth (works) 

. 2*00 

4*00 

States 

16*62 

i 8*55 

Defence 

4*00 

10-00 

Semi-governmental 

. 8*5 

8-5 5 

Total 

31*12 

41-10 

was recognised that a 

total programme 

even of ^^41 


million could not be raised without some assistance from the 
Commonwealth Bank, acting in its capacity as a central 
bank. The Bank has shown its readiness to assist the 
market over its present difficulties, and it will be fortified in 
this policy by the decision of the Loan Council to exercise a 
stricter control over semi-governmental borrowing. 

On this point the Council passed an important resolution 
affecting both semi-governmental borrowing and the 
practice that had developed in some states of guaranteeing 
other loans, such as sums raised by building societies. The 
resolution was as follows : 

Each government represented at the Loan Council agrees that 
in future it will not, without the prior approval of the I.oan 
Council, guarantee any loan raised, or to be raised, by any 
semi-governmental authority; and that it will, from time to 
time, furnish to the secretary of the Loan Council particulars of 
all guarantees given by it to bodies other than semi-govcrnmcntal 
authorities. 

This resolution is evidence of timely co-operation in an 
important matter. The Financial Agreement is limited in 
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terms to borrowings by the Governments of the Common- 
wealth and the states. Borrowing by state statutory bodies, 
technically independent of the state itself, could easily 
develop to such an extent as to revive the abuses of un- 
regulated competitive borrowing which the Financial 
Agreement was designed to cure. 

TIT. External Policy 

T flE Prime Minister has frequently expressed the wish 
that the Commonwealth Parliament should devote 
more time to the discussion of external affairs. In pur- 
suance both of this policy and of his desire to extend the 
deliberative functions of the House, Mr. Menzies arranged 
to give a whole day to the subject. Members expressed 
their satisfaction at having such an opportunity, but the 
opening speeches both for the Government and for the 
Opposition followed very general lines. 

Sir Henry Gullett, in opening the debate, announced the 
Government’s unequivocal support of present British 
policy, and stated that if in pursuance of that policy Great 
Britain is at any moment plunged into war “ this Govern- 
ment will, on behalf of the Australian people, make common 
cause with the Mother Country in that war ”. The Prime 
Minister has since repeated that undertaking in almost 
identical words. It represents the deliberate general 
judgment of the Australian people, not merely as a matter of 
sentimental or historical loyalty, but as a matter of direct 
national interest. In a broadcast to the nation on his 
accession to office, the Prime Minister said : 

The peace of Great Britain is precious to us, because her peace 
is ours ; if she is at war, we are at war, even though that war 
finds us not in F.uropean battlefields, but defending our own 
shores. Let me be clear on this ; I cannot have a defence of 
Australia which depends upon British sea power as its first 
element, I cannot envisage a vital foreign trade on sea routes 
kept free by British sea power, and at the same time refuse to 
Britain Australian co-operation at a time of common danger. The 
British countries of the world must stand or fall together. 
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The Government’s statements have been more specific than 
anything that was said here officially in September 1938. 
On this point Australia appears to be far more united at 
present than she has been at any time in recent years. 

On the other hand. Sir Henry Gullett was at pains to 
point out, with the concurrence of the Prime Minister, that 
Australian support of present British policy should not be 
taken to mean that “ in any and every set of circumstances 
the foreign policy of a government of the United Kingdom, 
if it led to war, should or would automatically commit 
Australia to participation in that war The Leader of the 
Opposition concurred heartily in this proposition. While 
emphasising the Labour party’s determination that 
Australia should remain inseparably a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, Mr. Curtin said that 
“ whatever be our obligation as a constituent member of the 
British Commonwealth, that obligation is one for us to 
measure and for this Government and this Parliament to 
determine, because our, membership of that Common- 
wealth does not automatically commit Australia to participa- 
tion in war ”. In all this, of course, there is nothing new or 
unorthodox. Strictly understood, it is only the familiar 
doctrine that no part of the Commonwealth can impose 
active political or military obligations on another part 
without its own assent. But everybody knows that the 
phrases are very easy to misunderstand, and are in fact 
frequently misunderstood. 

No substantial section of Australian political opinion 
contends to-day for the right of a Dominion to remain 
technically neutral in a war in which Great Britain is in- 
volved. Mr. Curtin did indeed claim it during the Abys- 
sinian affair, but he and his party have moved a long way 
since then, and in the recent debate the idea was explicitly 
scouted by Mr. Blackburn, one of Mr. Curtin’s ablest 
followers. But between technical neutrality — ^with its 
right, for instance, to trade with both belligerents — and 
“ all-in ” belligerency there is a very wide gap, which it is 
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the merit, or perhaps the danger, of the Imperial Conference 
orthodoxy to conceal. The Government says, “ it is for us 
to determine whether or not we shall participate”, but 
contemplates throughout that Australia’s participation will 
in fact be complete. Labour, much more critical of 
British policy, says likewise, “it is for us to determine 
whether or not we shall participate”, but envisages the 
possibility, in some contingencies, of merely passive 
belligerency. I solationist sentiment is still a strong element 
in Labour opinion. Some of the United Kingdom dele- 
gates at the British Commonwealth Relations conference 
last year urged that this kind of ambiguity should be cleared 
up, and that if there are to be any commitments for mutual 
defence in the Commonwealth they should be explicit and 
reciprocal. The Government’s declaration is a specific 
undertaking in this sense, though of course limited to the 
present situation. 

The Government has also emphasised the fact that while 
Australia, as a member of the British Commonwealth, has a 
real interest in European affairs, her sphere of primary 
interest and risk, as a principal, lies in the Pacific. I’he 
recent decision to establish legations of our own, beginning 
with the United States and Japan, lays stress on this point. 
So does the increased press attention of late to develop- 
ments in United States policy. Speaking generally, the 
Australian people are becoming more aware of the vital 
importance for their own future of closer and more sym- 
pathetic relations with the United States. 

There is reason to believe that the Government’s 
emphasis on Australia’s interests in the Pacific has found 
expression recently in the advice tendered or representations 
made by Canberra to Westminster. To keep such repre- 
sentations secret is one of the most strictly observed 
conventions of the Department of External Affairs. The 
usual answer to questions in the House is that the Govern- 
ment is in continuous consultation with the Government of 
the United BCingdom, that it concurs in the steps being taken 
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by that Government, and that to make any further statement 
would be inadvisable. Of late, however, it has been made 
clear that the Australian attitude towards the Anglo- 
Russian negotiations has been largely influenced by fear of 
the possible repercussions on Japan. The Prime Minister 
told the House that in regard to the negotiations between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. the Australian Government, 
“ while properly emphasising its special interests in the 
Pacific, had said nothing that would in any way prejudice a 
better understanding or arrangement with Russia ”. In a 
fuller statement just before the House adjourned in mid- 
June, the Minister for External Affairs said : 

The Commonwealth Clovernmcnt has expressed its support of 
the efforts of the United Kingdom Government to secure 
Russian participation on the most effective terms possible, and 
this support extends to the conclusion of a direct defensive 
agreement. ... It is not intended that such an agreement shall 
have any application outside Europe, and in all the circumstances 
the Commonwealth Government is satisfied that it would not 
prejudice the interests of Japan. 

This apparent solicitude for Japanese interests should not 
be taken as betokening want of sympathy for China in the 
aggression to which she has been subjected, or absence of 
concern at the pressure of Japan upon foreign commercial 
interests in the treaty ports. On the contrary, Australia 
had looked to find in China, as well as in Japan, an expand- 
ing market to counteract the effects of “ autarky ” in 
Europe. The over-riding consideration, however, is that, 
although the Australian public is not accustomed to any- 
thing much in the way of frank discussions of the inter- 
national risks to which it is subject, most people, if they sat 
down to think about it, would regard something in the way 
of a “ diversion move ” by Japan against Australia as a 
likely concomitant of an outbreak of war in Europe. 
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I. Political Chronicll 

T he parliamentary session, which had opened on 
February 3, came to an end on June 16. It did not 
produce much constructive legislation. General Smuts 
was responsible for putting through an important measure 
to amend the Companies Act. The code of social legislation 
was extended by the enactment of a Shops and Ojffices Bill. 
The process of rationalising ’’ the marketing of agri- 
cultural products was taken a stage further with a new 
C^o-operative Societies Act. No other measure, however, 
passed into law that could be described as at once con- 
structive and important. A more impressive output in 
the first normal session of the new Parliament might well 
have been expected from a Government in so strong a 
parliamentary position as the United party Government 
enjoys. It was hampered, however, by the very fact that 
this was the first normal session of a new Parliament, since 
the tendency to loquacity of a large number of new members 
undoubtedly lengthened the proceedings. Moreover it was 
unfortunate in having to devote a good deal of time to the 
passing of certain Bills, important in view of the abnormal 
nature of the present times, but, one would hope, only 
temporarily necessary. One of these Bills provided for 
the registration of aliens, another for the amalgamation 
of the police force of South-West Africa with the South 
African police, the real object being to legalise the despatch 
of police reinforcements from the Union to its mandated 
territory. 

This action, it appears, was taken as a result of intelligence 
received from an oversea source that there was danger of a 
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Vutsch in South-West Africa. It undoubtedly had a 
tranquillising effect. But the enabling legislation was 
vigorously contested by the Nationalist Opposition in 
Parliament, and helped to confirm it in its policy of 
neutrality for South Africa at all costs and in all circum- 
stances. For perfectly understandable reasons, there is a 
considerable body of South Africans — ex-Republicans of 
the Anglo-Boer war and their sympathisers — ^to whom the 
idea of South Africa’s being engaged in war on the same side 
as Great Britain is sentimentally repugnant. That repug- 
nance asserted itself in the rebellion of 1914. The feelings 
of those days arc not yet dead. The Nationalists believe 
it to be to their political advantage to stimulate them. The 
neutrality-in-any-circumstances cry is really a demon- 
stration against South Africa’s being involved again in a 
“ British ” war. The Police (South-West Africa) Bill was 
fought in the House as constituting a step in the direction 
of South Africa’s embroilment in an Anglo-German war. 
The occasion, however, extracted a clear definition of the 
Nationalist position in regard to South-West Africa. I'he 
definition amounts to this, that it is desirable that South- 
West Africa should be an integral part of the Union, but 
only as a result of negotiation with Germany. If war is 
necessary to retain it, the Union must not fight. 

It was doubtless this assumption of position by the 
Nationalists which induced Mr. Pirow, the Minister of 
Defence, shortly after Parliament rose, again to set forth his 
views on the question of Germany’s colonial aspirations in 
relation to Africa. He holds that neither South-West 
Africa nor Tanganyika should go back to Germany ; that 
South-West Africa, indeed, must be regarded for purposes 
of the Defence Act as part of the Union; but that the 
necessity of “ compensating ” Germany must be faced. 
These views have repeatedly been stated by Mr. Pirow as 
his personal opinion. They have never been endorsed as a 
statement of Government policy, and there is a large and 
growing number of Government supporters who are 
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strongly opposed to any suggestion of “ compensation ” 
that would involve the return of Cermany — at least of Nazi 
Germany — to any part of the African continent. 

On the broader question of South Mrica’s participation 
in war, no statement of Government policy has taken the 
matter beyond the Prime Minister’s March declaration.* 
Many of the Government’s supporters, especially tliosc of 
British stock, would have welcomed a clearer statement; 
but on the whole they are inclined to believe that on “ the 
day ”, if it comes, the Government can be trusted “ to do the 
right thing 

Apart from the neutrality issue the main weapons in the 
Nationalist armoury are still anti-Semitism and colour- 
prejudice. To what was said about the general aspects of 
these matters in the last issue of 'I'he Round Table f 
little need be added, save to record that towards the end of 
the session the monster petition in favour of Coloured 
segregation, which had been very carefully organised by the 
Nationalists, was presented to Parliament with close on a 
quartcr-of-a-million signatures. It is necessary to em- 
phasise, however, that the Government’s tendency to 
counter the appeal to colour-prejudice by making con- 
cessions to it still continues. Of this the enactment of the 
Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Irading) Bill provides 
striking evidence. 

The background and details of the Bill arc described in a 
later section of this article. In essence it aimed at pegging 
down the existing position in regard to Asiatic occupation 
and trading in the Transvaal pending the consideration of 
comprehensive legislation. 'I'o that end the enactment of 
the so-called Feetham resolutions, J which is necessary to 
put the law in this respect on a reasonable basis, and which 
has already been postponed several times, has been delayed 

* See The Round Table, No. 115, June 1939, p. 637. 

t No. 1 1 5, June 1939, pp. 636, 642 et seq. 

t See The Round Table, No. ioi, December 1935, pp. 184-95, 
and p. 867 below. 
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for a further period. To that end also, save with the consent 
of the Minister, any extension of Asiatic occupation and 
trading anywhere in the Transvaal is prohibited for a period 
of two years. This means that an Asiatic will be debarred 
from obtaining a new licence to trade simply because he is an 
Asiatic. 

It is to this latter provision, though admittedly it is only 
of a temporary nature, that the strongest exception has been 
taken. Two Government supporters, Mr. Hofmeyr and 
Mr. Blackwell, who were among the keenest critics, have 
since felt compelled to resign from the party caucus. On 
no occasion, however, could the opponents of the Bill 
muster more than eleven votes. Since Parliament was 
called upon to enact this legislation without the submission 
of any evidence to prove the existence of an evil of increased 
Asiatic penetration, and quite obviously as a sop to re- 
actionary colour-prejudice, the objections to it must 
nevertheless be acknowledged to be well founded. 

Towards the end of the parliamentary session the Duke 
of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Dominions Office, arrived in Capetown, and after a few days 
started on an extensive tour of the Union and the Protec- 
torates. His visit has been described as purely of a private 
holiday nature. There has been much speculation, how- 
ever, as to the possibility of its having some motive of an 
official character. One suggestion is that the visit was not 
unconnected with the difficulties that have arisen between 
the Governments of the Union and of India, in which of 
course Whitehall cannot disinterest itself. Another is 
that the Duke was sent to glean by personal observation 
what the Union’s attitude would really be in the event of a 
European war. A more probable view — if an official reason 
for the visit must be found — ^is that in some way it was 
conceived as a preparatory step to the transfer — ^at least 
partial — of the administration of the Protectorates. 

Of the imminence of such a transfer there is no real 
evidence. There are, however, those who would connect it 
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with the possibility of the Prime Minister’s retirement in 
the near future. General Hcrtzog has recently celebrated 
his 73rd birthday ; he has also completed fifteen continuous 
years in the highest office in the Union, receiving con- 
gratulations from all over the Commonwealth on that 
occasion. It is natural that the question of his retirement 
should be mooted, but it is regarded as unlikely that he 
would be willing to go unless some positive step had first 
been taken towards the realisation of his long-cherished 
dream for the incorporation of the Protectorates in 
the Union. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that a far more potent considera- 
tion in holding General Hertzog back from retirement is the 
question of his successor. Relations between him and the 
Deputy Prime Minister have been far from happy of late. 
General Smuts has had to suffer one rebuff after another, 
and there is reason to believe that he has continued in 
office only because of his belief in the need to maintain the 
solidarity of the United party and its Government in face of 
the danger of war. In any case, it seems that General 
Hertzog would be unwilling to hand over the reins of office 
to General Smuts. It seems also that he has marked down 
Mr. Havenga, the Minister of Finance, as his successor, 
and it is unlikely that he will retire until he can be assured 
that this desire of his will be fulfilled. 

Meantime there are those who see in the Prime Minister, 
as one of the signs of increasing age, a leaning towards 
dictatorial methods. There have been threats of legisla- 
tion to control the press, the political activities of teachers, 
and the conduct of public meetings, and of a restrictive 
reform in parliamentary procedure. Moreover there is an 
increasing tendency to regiment the United party along 
lines that do not harmonise with liberal principles. These 
things are undoubtedly causing much uneasiness in the 
country, though for the present mainly among the more 
intellectual section of the community. The fear is growing 
that freedom of thought, of expression, and of association 
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may be endangered; that South Africa may be forced to 
follow in the wake of the authoritarian States in having 
imposed upon it what General Smuts once described as 
a servile, standardised, mass-mentality. Seeds are being 
sown that may germinate in the formation of a Liberal or 
Democratic party, which would draw off certain elements 
from the present United party and at least weaken the 
Dominion party. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
positive steps in this direction will be taken while the war- 
clouds continue to darken the European firmament. 


II. Asiatics in the Transvaal 

T he legal rights of Indians to trade and occupy fixed 
property in the Transvaal have recently been 
reviewed in The Round Table.* Those reviews 
brought the story down to July 1936. By that date the 
position was, briefly, as follows. The ownership of 
fixed property by Indians anywhere in the Transvaal was 
illegal. In proclaimed areas on the Witwatersrand not 
merely ownership but even occupation of fixed property 
by Indians (or by Coloured people) was against the law. 
No trading licence could be held by an Indian in illegal 
occupation of premises. Trading licences could be issued 
only on the recommendation of (European) municipalities 
or rural licensing boards who, as a general rule, arc not 
tender to Indian applications. 

In 1932 the Government had appointed a commission — 
the Feetham Commission — ^to compile a register of all 
Indian and Coloured persons in legal and illegal occupation 
of premises on the Witwatersrand. The Commission was 
to make recommendations, inter alia, for the conversion 
of illegal into legal occupation in specific “ stands ” (sites) 
and areas. The Commission duly reported, and in 1936 
Parliament passed an Act providing that, subject to a 

* No. 101, December 1935, pp. 184-95 ; and No. 104, September 
1936, pp. 853-4. 
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resolution of both Houses, Indians and Coloured persons 
should be permitted to remain in permanent occupation 
of specified “stands”, and that in certain areas, being 
previously prohibited areas, Indians and Coloured persons 
were to be allowed to own fixed property. The resolutions 
that were to specify these stands and areas henceforth 
became known as the Feetham resolutions. 

In order to give the Government time to act on the 
recommendations of the Feetham Commission, temporary 
protection was given to Indians and Coloured persons in 
illegal occupation of premises on the Witwatersrand. 
That protection was to last until April 30, 1959. Towards 
the end of the parliamentary session of 1938 the Minister of 
the Interior (Mr. R. Stuttaford) introduced the first Feetham 
resolution. But in the meantime European hostility to 
the recommendations of the Feetham Commission had been 
growing in the Transvaal, and, when opposition was 
offered to the resolution in Parliament by Government 
supporters and others, the Minister promptly withdrew it. 
It has not been heard of again. 

During the session that has just concluded a new law was 
passed, known as the Asiatics (Transvaal I.and and Irading) 
Act. In his speech introducing the Bill the Minister of the 
Interior explained that it was an interim measure designed 
to “ peg ” the present position in the Transvaal for two 
years in order to give the Government time, after con- 
sultation with the Government of India, to frame a measure 
for the “ solution ” of the Indian problem in South Africa. 
That solution is to be sought on the lines of residential 
separation,* that is, segregation. It is certain that 
European opinion in Natal, where the mass of the Indians 
live (and must continue to live, shicc the rest of South 
Africa will not have any of them), is strongly in favour of 
segregation. That was made clear once more during the 

* The Government is already committed to a similar “ solution ” 
of the “Coloured problem”. Sec The Round Table, No. 115, 
June 1939, pp. 642-8. 
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debates on the Asiatics Bill. So far as the Transvaal is 
concerned, its provincial council has recently passed a 
resolution demanding the complete segregation of Indians. 

The first clause of the Asiatics Bill extend^ the protection 
given to Indians and Coloured persons in illegal occupation 
of premises on the Witwatersrand for a further period of 
two years. This clause was passed without a dissentient 
voice. Of the clauses to which objection was raised, one 
prohibits the leasing by Indians from F.uropeans of any 
property in the Transvaal after April jo, 1959, except with 
the permission of the Minister of the Interior. It was 
pointed out that many Indians live in overcrowded tene- 
ments and that it was a serious thing to bat their occupation 
of additional property, even for two years. A request that 
the Minister would undertake to administer the clause in 
the spirit of the 1927 agreement with the Government of 
India * drew no response. 

The clause against which the strongest criticism was 
directed, however, was that which affected the right of the 
Transvaal Indian to trade. The clause provides that, 
unless the Minister gives permission, no Indian may move 
his business to other premises, nor may any new trading 
licence be issued to an Indian. The critics rightly pointed 
out that to talk of this clause as “ pegging ” the present 
position was misleading; for the Transvaal Licences 
Control Ordinance of 1951 provides that a new trading 
licence has to be taken out whenever there has been a 
change in the personnel, management, name or nature of 
a business. In any of these eventualities a new licence 
must be obtained. Nevertheless, the Minister refused to 
accept amendments which would render possible, under 
such circumstances, f the acquisition of new licences by 
Indians. It was further pointed out that, in the Smuts- 
Gandhi agreement of 1914, the right of certain Indians on 

* See The Round Table, No. 67, June 1927, pp. 627-32. 

f “ Unless the change referred to is in the nature of the sub- 
stitution of an Asiatic for a European 
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the Witwatcrsrand, and their successors in title, to move 
their business or place of residence within the same town- 
ship had been safeguarded and that this right was now taken 
away. To the plea that his Bill was in conflict with the 
1927 agreement, which promised that the Union Govern- 
ment would try to case the position for Indians wishing 
to acquire trading licences, the Minister replied : 

It [the agreement] is the kind of windy statement so dear to 
the hearts of my two predecessors [Dr. D. F. Malan and Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr]. I don’t mean that in any nasty sense, but I mean it 
in the sense that the ordinary man docs not know exactly what 
all these words mean. 

The majority of the Transvaal Indian community, with 
considerable support from Natal, seems to be determined 
to launch a passive resistance campaign against the Act. 
The movement for a common non-European front, in 
which Asiatics and Coloured people would combine with 
natives to oppose the E.uropcan rulers of South Africa, has 
been markedly strengthened. In India public opinion has 
apparently been profoundly stirred. What line the Govern- 
ment of India is taking is by no means clear. But there can 
be no doubt that relations between two Governments 
within the British Commonwealth have been severely 
strained over this issue. If the Government really attempts 
next year to “ solve ” the Indian and Coloured problems 
by way of compulsory segregation, there may be serious 
trouble ahead. 


III. The Bledisloe Report 

I T is not intended here to enter into any detailed ex- 
amination or criticism of the report of the Bledisloe 
Commission, which last year spent some 4I months in the 
territories of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland investigating the desirability or feasibility of 
what is generally termed “ amalgamation ”. What is 
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written here aims only at recording the reception which the 
report has received in the Union and in Southern Rhodesia. 

The main finding of the Commission was against the 
immediate amalgamation of the three territories concerned. 
Whilst recommending, under certain circumstances, the 
union of Northern Rhodesia with Nyasaland, and advising 
the Imperial Government to accept the principle of the 
ultimate political unity of these two territories and Southern 
Rhodesia, the Commission concluded that present 
differences in political and economic development between 
the southern unit and the two northern ones, divergencies 
in native policy, and the sparsencss of the total white 
population, made any immediate political amalgamation 
undesirable : all that could be considered for the present 
was the possibility of the amalgamation of certain govern- 
ment departments and the establishment of an Inter- 
Territorial Commission to co-ordinate existing services and 
to make plans for economic development. 

In the Union the whole issue is regarded with a somewhat 
detached interest — with less interest, indeed, than it deserves. 
For if (in fact, though not always by admission) the Union’s 
military security depends primarily on the British fleet, it 
rests also to an important extent on the security of the 
bloc of British territories that forms its northern bastion. 
In a military sense, the Union finds its frontiers on the 
Fquator. Politically, too, the future of the three neigh- 
bouring British territories is a matter of great moment to the 
Union. For some while now, the issue of amalgamation 
between the Union and the territories to the north has been 
relegated to cold storage ; but if ultimately the Union 
desires to become the leader of half a continent, instead 
of a semi-isolated appendage, the problem of closer rela- 
tions with the changing north must again be faced. And 
for the present the trend of political and economic develop- 
ment in south central Africa should excite more attention 
than it does. Union newspapers, it is true, have given 
adequate summaries of the Bledisloe report, with comment 
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on the conclusions reached ; but the report itself is almost 
unobtainable in the Union, and after a brief spasm of 
interest in the future of the northern territories the mind of 
South Africa has relapsed, not unnaturally in the present 
circumstances, into anxious contemplation of domestic 
problems, created or intensified by events in Europe. 

In Southern Rhodesia, however, the report shares the 
first place with the international, situation. The general 
reaction to it is one of disappointment and, in some quarters, 
aimoyance. The problems involved are exceedingly com- 
plex, and the cross-currents of opinion and interests in the 
three territories arc bewildering. The argument is heard 
that, with all the good-will and diligence in the world, the 
few months which the Commission gave to its investiga- 
tions, whilst adequate perhaps for the collection of views 
and data, were hardly sufficient for acquiring the experience 
that comes from living with the problems, and that alone 
makes possible a true assessment of the value of data so 
extensive and opinions so diverse. The feeling is also 
encountered that the Commission came to confirm certain 
preconceived views rather than to learn, to tell rather than 
to hear. 

More generally, there is a sense of disappointment among 
the inhabitants of this self-governing quasi-Dominion 
that the fulfilment of a rather grandiose dream is postponed. 
Southern Rhodesians are keenly conscious of growing 
nationhood and of the privileges of self-government; the 
ideal of a great Rhodesia, which, according to circumstances, 
might partner or replace the Union of South Africa in the 
leadership of white southern Africa, has for many a certain 
gospel-force that tempts them to press on without counting 
the cost. The acquisition of the copper-belt and of a 
greatly increased labour reserve, the possibility of obtaining 
ultimately the cession of the northern part of the Bcchuana- 
land protectorate and thereby a closer approach to the 
western sea, are factors that might seem to reinforce a 
political ideal with material economic advantages. Less 
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account is taken of the disadvantages — of the fluctuating 
value, for example, of the copper-belt asset ; of the increased 
burden involved in extending the scope of administration 
and defence, and of social and educational services, over 
great areas and populations which, if nominally self- 
supporting, have hitherto been in the last resort the 
responsibility of Whitehall; of the greatly increased 
disproportion between white and black population that 
would result from the accession of some 3 million natives 
and only some 15,000 whites; of the difficulty of har- 
monising two divergent native policies and of reconciling 
the reluctant natives of the two northern territories to any 
change of policy or status. One must admire Rhodesians 
for the impulse to move forward and to move together; 
but one cannot avoid feeling that, with the exception of a 
more far-sighted minority, they have not fully counted the 
cost. 

Be that as it may, there is a prevailing sentiment at the 
moment of disappointment, in varying degrees, at hopes 
deferred — a sentiment found not exclusively among the 
white population but also, oddly enough at first sight, 
among some sections of native opinion. These had seen 
in the accession of another 3 millions of natives to the 
present population of their country the prospect of a 
strengthened and united front against the existing native 
policy of Southern Rhodesia, which, if milder than that of 
the Union, betokens something of the same outlook. 
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I. Labour DisaciREEments 

A n advantage enjoyed by conservative political parties 
is that the preservation of the status quo demands as 
little legislative activity as possible, with the result that 
individual differences in point of view are rarely brought 
to a head. The converse disadvantage suffered by radical 
political parties, particularly when they are in office, is that 
change always throws into relief differences of opinion 
both as to objective and as to method — differences that are 
apt to crystallise into dissenting groups within the party. 
The recent history of the New Zealand Labour party 
illustrates the foregoing generalisation. Not long before 
the general election of October 1938 it was rumoured that 
a pronounced Left wing had made its appearance under 
the leadership of Mr. J. A. Lee, M.P., and that Ministers 
were seriously concerned about the possible outcome. 
Mr. Lee, it should be mentioned, has had a long associa- 
tion with the Labour movement in New Zealand; he is 
an able parliamentarian and is known outside the Dominion 
as the author of Children of the Poor, Socialism in New 
Zealand and other works. Clearly a revolt led by him was 
not to be underrated, and opponents of the Government 
waited in reasonable anticipation of a first-class row. 

Rumour, so often a lying jade, proved on this occasion to 
be reasonably correct. The disaffection culminated in the 
circulation of the now famous “ I.ee Letter ” in December 
1938. This document, since acknowledged to have been 
written by Mr. Lee, contained a strong criticism of the 
Government in general and the Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Nash, in particular — ^the gravamen of the charge against 
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the latter being conservatism, lack of imagination, fi na ncial 
orthodoxy and procrastination. Mr. Lee has stated that the 
letter was intended for private circulation amongst members 
of the parliamentary Labour patty, but it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that a politician of Mr. Lee’s experience should 
not have realised the impossibility of preventing this sort 
of cat from getting out of the bag. At any rate, the 
country was soon clattering with the typewriters of sup- 
porters of the National party making copies for distribu- 
tion, until anybody who wanted to read the “ I.ee Letter ” 
could be certain of finding somebody who could lay his 
hands on a copy. 

The test came, as everybody knew it would, at the 
Labour party conference, which meets amiually at Easter 
and discusses the main outlines of party policy. It then 
appeared that although every politically minded Nationalist 
had heard of the “ Lee Letter ”, even if he had not read it, 
its existence came as a surprise to many of the delegates at 
the conference. The letter was therefore read out and a 
debate followed, the chief rival champions being Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Nash. The matter in dispute between them was 
clear, despite a number of side issues. Mr. Lee’s point, 
roughly speaking, was that the party’s social objective 
could not be reached on the basis of Mr. Nash’s financial 
orthodoxy, and that Mr. Nash, by trying to make the best 
of both worlds, was likely to end by rendering the existing 
system unworkable without providing anything to take its 
place. Mr. Nash replied in a speech which even sup- 
porters of Mr. Lee admit to have been effective. In the 
course of it, answering one of Mr. Lee’s criticisms, he 
raised for the first time the point that it would have been 
impossible to introduce import control earlier because this 
policy infringed the Ottawa Agreement, a course that had 
to be avoided as long as possible. The honours in the 
debate appeared to be pretty even, and the outcome migh^ 
possibly have been a vote in Mr. Lee’s favour had not the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Savage) announced that he proposed 
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to take the vote as one of confidence or no-confidence in 
the Government. This, of course, was a bird of a different 
feather, and it is hardly surprising that the resulting vote 
on a show of hands was a victory for the Government, 
though only by 285 votes to 207. Even so, it was signifi- 
cant that over 100 delegates abstained from voting. 

The conference remits, on the whole, were moderate — 
indeed conservative by comparison with those passed in 
the days before the Labour Government took office. This 
moderation was due, no doubt, to a desire not to cause 
the Government unnecessary embarrassment. The “ Lee 
Letter ” episode notwithstanding, the general opinion 
seems to be that the Government came away from the 
conference with its hands considerably strengthened. 
Criticism of its policy undoubtedly exists within the 
party itself, but so far there is no indication that the 
presence of a critical section will affect the outward soli- 
darity of the party. As far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned, the fact must be accepted that the Labour party 
is strongly entrenched, and that any criticism of the 
Government from within the ranks of the party itself is 
founded, not on the Government’s excessive radicalism, 
but on its alleged conservatism. The broad result seems 
to be that while the Government is committed to 
continuing its policy of social amelioration, as instanced 
by the social security legislation, the 40-hour week, the 
pursuit of a higher standard of living and so on, it is 
also committed at present to a financial policy that is not 
fundamentally socialist, although it cannot be said to be 
entirely orthodox. The question is, of course, whether 
such a social policy can be financed upon the present basis. 
There is a widespread but certainly not a universal belief 
that the Government may have reached a point where the 
road forks. If it decides to follow the path of financial 
orthodoxy, it must call a halt to its social legislation, and 
even perhaps retrace some of its steps; if, on the other 
hand, it is determined to pursue its general social policy, 
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it must cease to depend upon an economic machine which 
is, in the last resott, in the control of private capital. 
There may, of course, be some middle road; but if so it 
is not at all obvious at the moment. 

II. The Problem of Finance 

A n article in the last issue of The Round Table * 
described how the Minister of Finance had sought to 
deal with the decline in London funds, which had dwindled 
from a total of £40,^00,000 in 1935 to £j,}oo,ooo in 
January i939.f For the second half of 1939, Mr. Nash 
announced an extensive and detailed list of import restric- 
tions. These provide for the total exclusion of certain 
classes of goods, such as furniture, linoleum, baths, lead ; 
whilst permissible imports of other classes of goods arc 
reduced by fractions ranging from 33 J to 75 per cent. 
In practically every instance where cuts have been made, 
preference has been given to the United Kingdom and the 
crown colonies. The policy of import restriction has not 
so far resulted in any appreciable improvement in the 
exchange position. Indeed, in practice, it has not yet 
become effective, mainly because business interests, fearing 
undue restriction in the future, applied for licences to 
import in advance of their trade requirements, thus offset- 
ting the intended limitation. The following table shows 
the position in the last two months for which figures arc 
available. 

(/« £NZ milliori) 



1953- 

1956. 

1957- 

1958. 

1939. 


Total Imports 



April 

. 2-843 

3-038 

4’6o6 

4-907 

5-777 

May . 

. 3-024 

3-246 

4-441 

4-184 

5-558 


Surplus of Exports < 

over Imports 


April 

- 1-057 

2-318 

4-060 

0*092 

1-155 

May . 

. . 1-302 

1-829 

1-484 

2*o88 

1*500 


* No. 1 1 5, June 1939, p. 649. 

f Unless otherwise stated, sums are expressed in New Zealand 
currency. 
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At first glance, these figures might not seem particularly 
unsatisfactory; but it must be remembered that the first 
five months of the year arc the season when receipts from 
the Dominion’s primary produce should come in. Later 
in the year the balance of trade is always adverse. 

If the import-export position is somewhat unsatisfactory, 
the position in regard to oversea funds is worse. Between 
April and May the total of oversea funds of the Reserve 
Bank and the trading banks fell from £9 million to 
£ 7 ) 394 >ooo* The steady decrease in oversea funds during 
the last four years has not been due only to excessive 
importing. The flight of capital has been estimated by 
one authority to have accounted for £23 million between 
March 1935 and March 1939. 

The position in a nutshell is that, whilst the value of 
exports shows a tendency to drop, the import-control 
measures are not likely to have any marked effect for some 
little time. Add to this the fact that the Government is 
committed to an increased expenditure on armaments, 
and it will be seen that a substantial deficit seems inevit- 
able. In these circumstances nobody was particularly 
surprised when the Government suddenly decided to send 
Mr. Nash to London to discuss the financial situation. 
Actually Mr. Nash’s requirements on this visit fell under 
three heads. He required, first, means to re-finance the 
loan of £11 million sterling falling due in 1940 ; secondly, a 
loan to cover the Dominion’s armament imports; and, 
thirdly, a general loan to enable the import restrictions to 
be somewhat relaxed, and to meet existing commitments. 

Opposition circles are not unnaturally saying “ I told 
you so ”, and arguing that the Government is suffering for 
an extravagant and thriftless policy. In their view the 
British Government would be fully justified in refusing to 
guarantee a loan, and the British investing public would 
be displaying no more than ordinary wisdom in hesitating 
before entrusting its money to so profligate a Dominion. 
And criticism of one sort or another is by no means 
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confined to Opposition circles. Among supporters of the 
Government the view is freely expressed that Mr. Nash 
should have realised that the Government’s social policy 
was bound to lead to a drain on London funds, and that 
import control should have been introduced three years 
ago. Many Labour supporters, however, arc inclined to 
the belief that British business and financial interests have 
tried to exploit the situation in order to discredit the 
Labour Government. They are, of course, aware that the 
British Labour press and several usually well-informed 
weekly journals have made allegations of unfair tactics 
against the Federation of British Industries and other 
business organisations repotted to have the ear of the 
British Government; and when a journal so critical of 
New Zealand’s financial policy as the Ecommist goes so far 
as to say that it is “ hard to justify the attitude of the 
Federation of British Industries ”, some colour is lent to 
the charge of unfairness. Whether or not there is any 
truth in the suggestion, it is unfortunate, particularly at 
the present time, that even a rumour to that effect should 
gain currency. 


III. Defence in the Pacific 

T he second quarter of 1939 has witnessed a stiffening 
of public opinion upon the question of defence. The 
realisation has been growing that it is absurd for Australia 
and New Zealand to raise their voices too loudly in the 
councils of Europe when they are neither able nor par- 
ticularly willing to make any effective contribution to 
enforcing the principles which they advocate. Moreover, 
the fact is gaining recognition that, in the event of a serious 
conflict in Europe, England may be so preoccupied with 
her own defence problems that she will be unable to 
render any effective assistance if trouble arises simul- 
taneously in the Pacific. New Zealand has consequently 
been forced to contemplate two possibilities : one is that 
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her territorial security may be threatened; the other is 
that she may find herself temporarily cut off from external 
markets. The first contingency, in the light of geographi- 
cal considerations, is still remote, but the second appears 
to be within the realm of early possibility. It has directly 
contributed impetus to the drive to build up essential 
secondary industries wherever possible. The announce- 
ment that an English company is to build aeroplanes in 
New Zealand has been welcomed in the Dominion, and is 
an illustration of the tendency mentioned. 

In consequence of the increasing awareness of inter- 
national tension, there has been widespread discussion 
upon the question of defence. y\t the invitation of the 
New Zealand Covernment, representatives of Great Britain 
and Australia met New Zealand representatives at Welling- 
ton to confer upon imperial defence in the Pacific region. 
Such a conference in New Zealand was unprecedented. 
The United Kingdom delegation comprised Sir Harry 
Batterbee, the High Commissioner, Air-Marshal Sir Arthur 
Longmorc and Major-General P. 3 * Mackesy; and the 
Australian delegation Vice-Admiral Sir Ragnar Colvin and 
Colonel V. A. G. Sturdee. 'I'hc proceedings of the con- 
ference, which lasted some ten days, were not, of course, 
made public. From all accounts, however, it appears to 
have been a complete success, and a substantial measure of 
agreement was apparently reached upon the main topics of 
discussion. Upon his departure Sir Arthur Longmore 
particularly expressed himself as satisfied both with the 
results of the conference and with New Zealand’s plans 
for defence. 

The Minister of Defence, Mr. F. Jones, has since stated 
that the conference did not recommend conscription or 
compulsory military training, but did recommend that the 
territorial army be increased from 9,000 to 16,000 men. 
It seems that steps have been taken to arrange for the 
suggested increase, which is a matter not so much of 
recruits as of facilities and instructors for training them. 
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Despite the fact that the Pacific defence conference did 
not recommend compulsory military training, there is a 
strong belief in many quarters that some system of com- 
pulsion should be introduced, and propaganda in favour 
of this view is much in evidence. It is unlikely, however, 
that compulsion will be adopted in time of nominal peace, 
particularly since the party in power is opposed to con- 
scription on principle. The Prime Minister gave an 
indication of the official attitude when he announced that 
the Government intended to call on the people to form a 
National Military Reserve of 50,000 in readiness for any 
emergency. This announcement was welcomed as good, 
if belated, news by those sections of public opinion which 
have been calling for more military preparedness, but the 
majority of the people probably regarded the prospect of 
intensifying our defence preparation without enthusiasm. 
At any rate, although the Prime Minister has repeated his 
appeal on numerous occasions, and although considerable 
publicity in the press and from the platform continues to 
be given to the problem of increasing the Dominion’s 
defence forces, the response has not been entirely satis- 
factory. Up to the present approximately 10,000 persons 
have joined the National Military Reserve. 

This does not mean, however, that the problem of 
defence is being neglected. It has been tackled energetic- 
ally although not perhaps from the angle best understood 
by the advocates of compulsory training. The territorial 
army, as distinct from the National Military Reserve, has 
grown at a satisfactory rate, and the figure of 1 6,000 is 
likely to be reached in the near future. 

Meanwhile, the construction of military aerodromes, the 
importation of bombers and fighting machines, the gradual 
mechanisation of the army, and the drive to build up 
essential secondary industries continue steadily if unob- 
trusively. It may not be out of place to mention, in 
passing, that New Zealand has partially trained and sent to 
Imgland a number of air pilots, most of whom would be 
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available for the defence of Great Britain in the event of 
war in Europe. 

During the last twelve months or two years there has 
been a marked quickening of interest in international 
affairs. This has been reflected in the increased sales of 
English and American political periodicals and in the 
growing popularity of the works of political writers such 
as Gunther, Gedye, Douglas Reed and others. The fact 
that the majority of these periodicals and writers are highly 
critical of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has to some extent 
counteracted the marked tendency of the press in New 
Zealand to print almost exclusively views and reports 
favourable to the United Kingdom Government. During 
the present quarter the sale of political literature of various 
sorts has received a further impetus, due, no doubt, to the 
deteriorating international situation. 


IV. Social Sixurity 

T here was a time when New Zealand’s politics were 
regarded as dull and uninteresting : the only real 
difference between rival politicians was supposed to be 
that one lot was in office whilst the other was out. That 
is all changed now. Economics has become as exciting 
as international football and just as acrimonious. When 
we get tired of the guaranteed price, loans in J.ondon, the 
use of public credit and the Reserve Bank funds, there is 
always social security. The Social Security Act was put 
upon the statute book in 1938 with the intention that it 
should come into operation on April i, 1959. The Act 
represents an attempt to deal comprehensively with the 
problem of economic insecurity, and as such it has aroused 
some interest outside the Dominion. It aims at providing 
a measure of insurance against old age, sickness, unem- 
ployment and other disabilities. A general statement of 
the benefits provided appeared in a previous issue of 
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The Round Table.* These have not since been varied 
or altered to any extent. 

Under this scheme it is compulsory for every person 
over the age of 15 to register and pay a registration fee 
of 5 s., the fee being remitted in special cases, including 
students. Every male person over the age of 20 must pay 
a levy o£ £i per year and is. in the £ on all wages and 
income. (This charge of is. in the £ takes the place of 
the former unemployment tax of 8d in the £). It was 
generally anticipated that a contribution from the Con- 
solidated Fund would be required, in addition to the 
contributions already being paid under the pensions legis- 
lation. Even so, doubt exists in many quartets whether 
the resulting fund will be sufficient to meet the calls upon 
it. As against this, however, there is the possibility that 
taxation (including the social-security levy) will yield a 
larger sum than anybody anticipated. There is little or 
no doubt that in the past evasion of payment of the unem- 
ployment tax has been very prevalent, simply as a result of 
failure by persons not liable for income tax to make any 
returns of income. Now, however, compulsory registra- 
tion, the strict obligation placed upon employers to deduct 
the social-security tax from wages, and the comprehensive 
nature of the inquiries made, render evasion practically 
impossible. Incidentally, the yield from income tax this 
year is likely to show an increase, since apparently many 
wage-earners in the higher income groups, whose unem- 
ployment tax has been deducted from their wages, have 
never made any income-tax returns. 

Apart, however, from any question whether or not the 
scheme is soundly financed, and granting that it is bound 
to undergo various changes from time to time, there can 
be no doubt that in principle it has come to stay. It is 
the type of social legislation which it is impossible to 
repeal, because whatever criticisms may be levelled at the 
social ideal itself, or at the method of financing the particular 
* No. 112, September 1958, pp. 856-863. 
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scheme, the legislation is undoubtedly the result of 
a genuine popular demand for some sort of collective 
economic security. 

In addition to the provisions relating to old age, sick- 
ness and other benefits, the Act also contains a scheme for 
providing for free medical attention. This part of the 
Act has attracted a great deal of criticism from a variety of 
angles and has caused considerable conflict between the 
Government and the medical profession. Briefly, the Act 
provides free general-practitioner service but enables the 
individual to choose his own doctor. The doctor is to be 
remunerated in accordance with the number of patients on 
his panel, irrespective of whether his services are required 
or not. There is, of course, to be a limit to the number 
of patients who can be included in the panel of any one 
practitioner, which means that some people must neces- 
sarily be unable to secure the services of the medical man 
of their choice and will have to be content with somebody 
else. The scheme has met with strenuous opposition from 
the New Zealand branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, which has so far flatly refused to co-operate. 'I'he 
doctors object to the scheme because they say it will destroy 
the atmosphere of confidence that has hitherto existed 
between patient and doctor. Moreover, they point out 
that the limit to the number of patients who can be on any 
one doctor’s panel means in effect a limitation of incomes. 
This limitation of incomes will, they say, result in a lower- 
ing of the standard of medical efficiency. To these objec- 
tions the Minister of Health, Mr. Peter Fraser, has replied 
to the effect that there is no reason why the scheme should 
destroy the peculiar relationship that has existed between 
doctor and patient: that the income which the medical 
profession as a whole will receive will be in excess of its 
present united income; and that there is no reason why 
the existence of an implied income limit should affect the 
standard of efficiency. 

The public generally does not appear to be violently 
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partisan. It is freely remarked that if the Government 
had shown a little more wisdom they would have arrived 
at some sort of understanding with the medical profession 
before launching the scheme. On the other hand it is 
pointed out that the British Medical Association has con- 
fused the issue by talking of the interests of the com- 
munity in health matters as though these were necessarily 
identical with the economic interests of the medical pro- 
fession. But, whatever the merits of this controversy, 
there is no doubt of the determination of the medical 
profession in their refusal to co-operate. Only a very 
small proportion of practitioners have so far signified their 
willingness to take part, and the position at the moment is 
one of stalemate. 

A few words upon the broader issues may not be out of 
place. The Government’s idea that the medical profession 
should be paid to keep their patients well and not merely 
called in to deal with illness when it has arisen is 
undoubtedly sound in principle. And it is difficult to see 
how the services of the medical profession can be utilised 
in this way, unless they are to be remunerated in accord- 
ance with some collective plan. On the other hand it is 
obviously undesirable that a doctor should have to accept 
as patients persons whom he may not wish to treat, and it 
is equally undesirable that the public should be limited in 
their choice of doctors. On this last point, however, it is 
sometimes necessary for the better-to-do people to remind 
themselves that the poorer people have little or no choice 
of doctors as things are now. 

As far as the general political and economic position of 
New Zealand is concerned, whatever the Dominion’s 
financial difficulties may be, and making all allowance for 
circumstances that may force her back towards a more 
conservative policy, one important factor should not be 
overlooked. The future will be conditioned by the past 
and the present, and in both the past history and the 
present politics of New Zealand the tendency towards 
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social experiment in the interests of the poorer classes 
looms large. A conviction that the community as a whole 
can and should make provision for those who by reason 
of unemployment, accident, sickness or old age are unable 
to provide for themselves has always existed. The depres- 
sion, bringing as it did hardship to the doors of many who 
had previously taken their own economic security for 
granted, was responsible for a spreading and deepening of 
this conviction. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of this attitude, it constitutes a fact in New Zealand politics 
which no political party can afford to overlook. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS ON BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 

The Round Table prints every quarter a list of official 
papers, published under the authority of the different Govern- 
ments and Parliaments of the British Commonwealth, on matters 
of common concern to the member nations of the Common- 
wealth, or on the internal affairs of the Dominions, India and 
the colonies in so far as these arc of outstanding interest to their 
fellow members. The list below covers a three-months period 
ending, for the United Kingdom and Ireland, at July 31, and for 
the other countries at earlier dates. United Kingdom publica- 
tions may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, Dominion 
and Indian publications from the respective government printers 
or through the High Commissioners’ offices in London; any 
publication may be obtained through The Round Table, 
2 Paper Buildings, Temple, London, E.C.4. Unless otherwise 
stated, postage must be added to the prices quoted. 

United Kingdom 

Australia . — Report on economic and commercial conditions in 
Australia, December 1938. Overseas Trade report No. 724. 
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3N 
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